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Apparatus for Measuring the Heat of Combustion. By 
P. Fischer {Ber,* 12, 1694r-1696). 

Chemical Constitution of Amalgams of the AlkaH-Metals. 
By Berthelot (Gompt, rend,^ 89, 466). — ^The solution of the poias- 
sinin-ainsJgam HgaiK, in four times its weight of mercury, alworbs 
“8*0 kilogram-deferees of heat, and in twenty times its weight, 
— 9*0 kil.-degs. The solution of the sodinzn-amalgam NaHgit, in 
3 parts of merouiy, absorbs --2*8 kil,-degs., and in 18 parts, —2*9. 
It may thus be concluded that the solution of definite amalgams in 
difEerent quantities of mercuzy, like the solution of salts in water, 
absorbs a constant amount of neat. Only one amalgam of potassium 
and one of sodium is known in the crystallised form, but from expm- 
ments on the yaryiug quantities of heat evolved by the addition of 
potassiam or of sodium to these amalgams, the author concludes that 
them are two more of each. 

The progressive addition of potassium to the amalgam 
evolves nearly constant quantities of heat, until an amalgam, 8*?]^ 4- 
K, is obtained; the heat evolved then varies from 8*7 to 5*7, and 
remains constant from 5*7 to 2*9. There exist, therefore, two more 
amalgams of potassiui]^ the first having the composition BgJS!, and 
evolving in its formation + 29*3 kii.-d^. (Hg HquidL or 4- ^7'X 
(Hg solid), the last figure being identical wim that for The 

formula of the other amalgam, that richest in potaaeSaiit, oannot be 
calculated with any degree of accuracy. The psogreanTO addition of 
sodium to the amalgam Hgi^Ha, evolves conshuit qaantitieB of haait 
up to 8'1 !Na„ and is also constant from 8*1 to 8*6 Ha. It is prslaAilK 
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therefore, that two sodium-amalgams, Hgt,Ka, and Hg 7 !N’a 2 , may 
erist. C. W. W. 

Conditiozi of Alkaline Phosphates in Aqueous Solution, 
By J. H. YAN’ Bremmeleis (J5er., 12, 1675 — 1678). — When a solution 
of tiisodic pho^iphate is subjected to dialysis, the soda difiu&es rapidly, 
and a small quantity of disodio-hydric phosphate is formed in the 
dialyser. This experiment shows that trisodio phosphate undergoes 
partial dissociation when dissolved in water. Disodio-hydric phos- 
phate, dihydro-sodic phosphate, and microcosmio salt do not dissociate 
under these circumstances. W. 0. W. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Purification of Hydrogen. By A. Lio^tet (Compt, rewd,^ 89, 
440). — Metallic copper removes all the impurities from hydrogen, 
except hydrogen phosphide, hydrogen silicide, and hydrocarbons. 
Cupi*ons oxide removes all but hydrogen silicide and the hydrocarbons. 
Cupric oxide removes all but the hydrocarbons. The best form of 
cupric oxide is that precipitated by potash from a solution of cupric 
sulphate, and dried at 100®. 0. W. W. 


Non-eslstence of Nascent Hydrogen, By D. Tommasi (Ghem, 
Netcs, 40, 171). — Ttahic^ion oj Fotassiinn PereMomte, — It was found 
that when chemically pure potassium perchlorate "lyas submitted to the 
action of various reducing agents, giving nascent hydrogen, it did 
not undergo reduction, although it is easily tiansformed into chloride 
by the action of a compound which does not set hydrogen free, viz., 
sodium-hydrogen sulphite. The author asks, how can it be explained 
that this same perchlorate which undergoes no reduction by means of 
nascent hydrt'»gen, as shown by sixteen different reactions, can be 
reduced by tbe hydroaren disengaged by the action of zinc on sodinm- 
hydrogen sulphite. Although Wurtz declares himself to be in favour 
of tbe nascent state of bodies, it appears to the author unlikely that 
when hydrogen is set free by a reaction, it can be in the state of iso- 
lated atoms. It is known that copper, even when finely divided, is but 
very slightly attacked by hydrochloric acid at the ordinary tempci*a- 
turc, although copper hydride is decomposed very energetically. 
‘‘ How can this fact be explained,” justly remarks Wurtz, iu his Atomic 
Tijeoiy, “ if to the affinity of chlorine for copper be not added the 
affinity of the two atoms of hydrogen to form a molecule ?” This 
reasoning may be said to apply equaUy to all the reactions producing 
hydrogen; for example, we know that by tbe action of hydrochloric 
^ there neither is nor can be any hydrogen in the state of 
isolated atoms, as Wurtz thinks, and the special properties of nascent 
hydrogen can be ^ attributed only to the heat which accompanies 
hydrogen while it is being set free. It is therefore impossible to con- 
clude that hydrogen can be active only in the molecular state, as hun- 
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dreds of examples prove to ns that in many cases it is not tlie mole- 
cule of hydrogen that acts, hut its atom. 

In conclusion it is mentioned that the recent results of Grladstone 
and Tribe coincide entirely with the above hypothesis. These chemists, 
as is known, consider the different alloti'opic states of hydrogen as 
ordinary hydirogen in different physical conditions. D. B. 

Active Condition of Oxygen induced by Nascent Hydrogen. 
By F, Hoppe-Ssttler (Be/*., 12, 1551 — 1555). — ^Every attempt to 
explain the vital processes of animals and plants necessarily implies 
the assumption of a cause whereby the oxygen is rendered active. 
Hydrogen is evolved in the free state only when oxygen is not present ; 
and most cnriously, in presence of oxygen, nascent hydrogen leads to 
energetic oxidation of any oxidi«!able substance which may happen to 
be present. This is specially the case with ferments. The author has 
proved the fact by two very striking: examples. The alloy of palla- 
dium with hydrogen discovered by Graham, when placed in oxygen, 
gives rise to water, owing to combination of the hydrogen of the ^oy 
with the oxygen. This, of course, is weU known, but it is not so well 
known that if indigo he present it is decolorised, and then destroyed ; 
that a mixture of stoch with potassium iodide is first turned blue, and 
that the starch is then completely oxidised ; that ammonia is oxidised 
to ammonium nitrite ; that benzene is oxidised to phenol ; and that 
toluene yields benzoic acid. Perhaps a still more remarkable instance 
is the oxidation of rock-oil by metallic sodium in presence of the small 
quantity of a’qneous vapour which comes in contact with it. The pro- 
ducts appear to be acetic and caproic acid, and perhaps butync acid; 
and the hard crust which forms round sodium, when it is kept under 
rock-oil, is I’eally a product of oxidation of the oil, and in fact may be 
made to yield a number of the higher members of the fatty acid series 
It thus appears to be the case that when nascent hydrogen acts on 
oxygen, it renders the latter gas also nascent, or at least active. 

AV . B. 

Is Ozone produced during the Atmospheric Oxidation of 
Phosphorus P By 0* T. Kinozett {Chem, X&irs, 40, 96). — It is 
aenerally believed that ozone is produced during the atmospheric 
oxidation of phosphorus, but the author considers it to he improbable 
that ozone is formed by the aerial oxidation of phosphorus, considering 
the constitution of ozone. Moreover, as peroxide of hydrogen is the 
only known agent which resembles ozone in its general properties, 
and it is known that hydrogen pei-oxide is produced in various pro- 
cesses of slow oxidation, it woxild seem likely that it is this substance 
which is produced in connection with the oxidation of phosphorus. In 
addition to various objections which the author has pointed out to 
viewing the active agent produced in the atmospheric oxidation of tur- 
pentine as ozone, there are many considerations which lead to the con- 
clusion that the active agent is peroxide of hydrogen. 

There is no known process of slow oxidation which has been esta- 
blished to produce ozone. In various writings on this subject 
observer have always relied on properties which are common to ozone 
and hydrogen peroxide, and have never instituted volumeiric inves- 

5 2 
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tigatioxLS. "wliicli are alone sufficient to decide the question. On the 
other hand., several processes of slow oxidation are known, in which 
peroxide of hydrogen is formed, as for instance, those relating to ether 
and the terpenes ; and it is thought that as hydrogen peroxide is formed 
in each of these cases as a secondary product, due to the action of water 
on a perox'de, so also the oxidation of phosphorus by air gives rise to 
an oxide which generates peroxide of hydrogen hy contact with water. 

In conclusion, the author mentions that until it has been proved 
that the active agent produced in the aerial oxidation of phosphorus 
has the volumetric relations of ozone, such very decided statements as 
are to be found in chemical text-hooks should not be made. D. B. 

New Method of forming Hyponitrites and Hydroxylamine. 
By W. Zorn (Bca, 12, 1509 — ^1511). — This consists in the electrolysis 
of a nitrite, using mercuiy electrodes. Thorpe describes an experiment 
in which he parsed a current from platinum electrodes through a solu- 
tion of potassium nitrite, and at the negative pole only hydrogen was 
evolved. On using mercury electrodes, however, if the current is 
stopped as soon as ammonia begins to be evolved, the liquid, after 
neutralisation and addition of silver nitrate, gives a copious precipitate 
of silver hyponitrite. In this reduction, hydroxylamine is also formed, 
and it is "necessary to remove it j5^m the solution by precipitation 
with mercuric oxide, before adding silver nitrate to precipitate the 
hyponitrons acid. Four Bunsen’s elements are sufficient for this reac- 
tion; it is recommended as an advantageous method of preparing 
hyponitrites. W, Br. 

Ezperiiaexits tending to show the Non-elementary Charac- 
ter of Phosphorus. By iN*. Lockteb (Gomjjt rend., 89, 614). — 
Phosphorus heated in a tube with copper gives a gas exhibiting the 
spectrum of hydrogen ; heated alone, phosphorus gives no gas. Phos- 
phorus at the negative pole of a battery in a tube-apparatus (of which 
a drawing is given), gives a large quantity of gas which shows the 
spectrum of hvdrogen, and is not phosphoretted hydrogen. 

0. W. W. 

Compounds of Hydracids with Ammonia. By E. J. Mau- 
jitNE (Comj.it. read., 89, 506). — In the preparation of ammonium 
bulphide, the hydrogen sulphide which passes through the first bottle 
ciinues ammonia vith it, and colourless crystals are deposited in the 
connecting tube. These crystals have the composition NH3.HS. When 
they are added to strong "aqueous ammonia at 0®, colourless crystals 
aro deposited in a few houi-s having the composition (NH3)3HS. 

The author imagines the existence of two series of ammonium- 
compounds containing respectively excess of ammonia and excess of 
hjdiogm sulphide, 1 mol. of one of the constituents being united 
with r2 i - 1) molecules of the other. Membero of one series may 
unite with members of the other series, producing compounds like 
HS(NHs)i5»2[(H8)7lSrH3] = (HS)x5(K’B[3)i7, which might be mistaken 
for (NHJHS. 

The compounds of ammonia with hydrochloric acid present analogies 
with the above compounds. 0. W. W. 
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Oxygen^acids of Sulplmr. By E. J. Maumbx^ rewl.^ 

89, 422). — The action of iodine on barium thiosulpliate gives rise to 
tetrathionic acid, as observed by Fordos and Gelis, but seven othei* 
acids should be produced, according to the proportions of iodine and 
thiosulphate employed. The acids, H 0 S 2 O 4 and HoSsOj, have been 
obtained. The latter is prepared by mixing 3 mols. of barium thio- 
sulphate and 2 atoms of iodine. The mixture becomes colourless in 
three or four days. It is then filtered throngii cotton- wool, and the 
crystals remaining behind are washed with alcohol. They are then 
pure and have the composition BaSeOj; with silver nitrate, this salt 
gives a white precipitate, tnming black, and the liquid at the same 
time becomes acid. The sodium salt crystallises in large, colourless, 
very soluble crystals, containing a large quantity of water. 

a V. w. 

Basicity of Dithionic Acid. By H. Kolbe (/. pr: [2], 

19, 43o — 487). — As the author has been unable to obtain an acid salt 
of this acid or a neutral salt containing two bases, he doubts the cor- 
rectness of the usually accepted view of the bibasicity of this acid, 
and is now inclined to the original supposition of Berzelius that it is 
a monobasic acid, and is represented by the formula SO^OH. In fact, 
that it contains the radicle SO 2 , but united with only one atom of 
hydroxyl, that is, joined with only one atom of hydrogen by one atom 
of oxygen. On this supposition sulphur must exist in this acid as a 
pentad. 

That the radicle snlphoxyl (SO 2 ) may exist as a dyad in sulphnrio 
acid, and as a monad in ditmonio acid, appears to the author to be not 
more improbable than the tetrad and dyad atomicities of tin in stannic 
and stannous compounds. A. J. C. 

Behaviour of Calcinm Oxide -with Oarhonic Anhydride. By 
K. Bimbaum and Mahtt (Ber., 12, 1547 — 1561). — The object of the 
experiments described in this paper was to ascertain at what tempera- 
ture calcium oxide begins to absorb carbonic anhydride, and at what 
temperature calcium carbonate b^ins to dissociate. It was found 
that the lowest temperature at which absoi*ption takes place is the 
melting point of zinc, 415’3°, and that the carbonate dissociates par- 
tially at that temperature, although dissociation begins at a much 
lower one. The amount of anhydride absorbed by the oxide is about 
half an equivalent, W. R- 

Caloinm Phosphite. By R.. Rothbb (Pharm, J, Trans* [8], 10, 
286). — ^By adding sugar to a solution of calcium hypophosphite, the 
latter is precipitated, a circumstance which is generally unknown, and 
hence it is highly probable that a dense syrup of the mixed hypophos- 
phites contains little if any calcium salt. In the presence of iron, a 
precipitate is also formed ; the proportion of sugar, however, has no 
share in this change.. Fendc hypophosphite, when contained in such 
a sugar, is said to revert easily to the ferrons form, and it was found 
that the ferrous salt readily oxidises even iaou the presence of sugar, 
forming the dark green and very soluble ferroBo-f errio hypophosphite. 
Ferric hypophosphite occurs in several modifications, of which the mys- 
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talline variety is almost insoluble in bypophospborous acid, and bence 
it is tbis compound which depo&its from the syrup. It was attempted 
to regenerate this sediment by reducing it to the ferrous condition by 
the intervention of sulphurous acid. However, the latter was de- 
composed into sulphuric acid, sulphur, and oxygen, which reacted 
with the hypophosphorous acid of the sediment, and converted it 
into phosphorons acid. When solutions of calcium hypophosphite and 
sodium sulphite are mixed, calcium sulphite is precipitated, which is 
redissolved by hydrochloric acid, no further reaction setting in until 
both the hypophosphorous and sulphurous acids are eutiiely freed by 
the addition of enough hydrochloric acid. The solution, after filieidng 
off the sulphur, yields, on the addition of ammonia, a crystalline pre- 
cipitate of calcium phosphite. The latter, however, contains less than 
half of the phosphorous acid generated, owing to the fact that hypo- 
phosphorons acid is monobasie, whilst phosphorons acid is dibasic, and 
also that a small loss of calcium is incurred as sulphate. By treating 
the liquid filtered from the sulphur with calcium carbonate, a much 
larger amount of phosphite is thrown down than with ammonia. The 
addition of a solution of calcium cliionde to the filtrate causes a further 
precipitation of phosphite, which becomes more distinctly crystalline, 
and subsides more rapidly when a very little ammonia has been added 
to the precipitate. 

Calcium phosphite is a white crystalline po^^ der, which when heated 
in a test-tube evolves spontaneously inflammable hydrogen phosphide 
accompanied by slight detonations. At a certain temperature, it sud- 
denly becomes incandescent, and leaves a residue of calcium phos- 
phate. D. B. 

Zirconium Derivatives. By S. R. Patkull (Her., 12, 1719).— 
The moist hydrated oxide, ZrO(OH) 2 , absorbs carbonic anhydride 
from the atmosphere. By treating zirconium sulphate with the 
hydrate, one amorphous and two crystalline basic salts were obtained, 
viz., ZrOj.SOa-h^Aq, 3Zr02.4:S03-l-15H.0, and CZr0s.7S03+19H20. 
The sulphate forms with potissiuin sulphate basic double salts, e.ff., 
KaO2SO2+2(ZrO.O2.SO,0+14H.O, W. C. W. 

Researclies on Erbia. By Lecoq uc BoisBAUDRAar (Obwpit. rc«d., 
89, 516j. — The author examined the spectrum of erbia from various 
sources, and with one exception the spectra thus obtained exhibited 
identical lines of the same intensity. The exception was the erbia 
derived from samarsHte. The principal differences were that with 
samarskite-epbia, the ray in the green, X = 636'3, is much more in- 
tense that the ray X = 640*9, whilst in the other erbias the difference 
is but slight ; and the line in the red, X =: 640*4, is as strong, or 
btron^, than X = 653*4; whereas in the other erbias, the line 
X = 658*4 is much stronger than X = 640*4. 

Two specimens of erbia were taken, one nearly pure, giving the 
normal spectrum, the other from samarskite, and containing a large 
quantity of yfctria. On fractionation by means of ammonia and sub- 
fiequeutly by potaraium or sodium sulphate, a portion was obtained 
from the first which gave a spectrum resembling that of the second, 
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and a portion was obtained from tbe second giving a spectram like 
that of the first. 

The anthor is continuing this research. 0. W. W. 

Two New Elements in Erbia. By P. T. Olbve (Con^jpi. r&tid.^ 
89, 478). — In attempting to obtain pure erbia, the anthor was led to 
suspect the existence of two other earths in the erbia obtained. The 
mixture was therefore fractionated, and the different finctions ex- 
amined spectroscopically. It was found that, in addition to bands 
common to aH, one band X. = 6840 was strong in the residues rich in 
ytterbia, and wanting in those containing yttria and erbia, whilst two 
others, \ — 6400 and 5360, were strong in the yttria and ytterbia 
residues. 

The colour of the fraction treated for ytterbia was a violet-rose, 
whilst the yttria fraction had an orange tint. 

The metal characterised by the first band, X = 6840, the author pro- 
poses to name thulvmi ; it would have an atomic weight of about 113 
(the oxide being TmO). Pure erbia, to which must be attributed tbe 
common bands, has probably an atomic weight of 110 — 111. Its oxide 
has a clear rese coloui*. The third metal, holmium^ is characterised by 
the hands X = 64oO and 5360 : it should have an atomic weijght less 
than 108 ; its oxide seems to be yellow. 0. w! W. 

Spectra of the Earths of the Yttria-group. By J. L. Soret 
(Campt rend,^ 89, 521), — The author considens that tbe new earth, 
holmia^ discovered by Cieve, is identical with an earth discovered by 
Delafontaine and Xlarignac, whose absorption-spectrum was described 
by himself (Compt rend., April 29, 1878), and to which Delafontaine 
gave the name philppia. Cleve’s holmium is characterised by two 
bands X =; 640 and X = 536, and these two belong likewise to philip- 
pium, which is characterised by several other bands. 

Cleve’s second earth, thulia^ is characterised by a red ray X r= 68J. 
The author claims to have indicated the existence of this element also 
{Arch. Sci., 63, 99). Marignac also showed the probable existence of 
this earth in the products rich in philippia and having a low equiva- 
lent. 0. W. W. 

Scandium. By P. T. Clbte {Oompt. rend,^ 89, 419). — This metal 
occurs only in gadolinite (0*002 to O'OOS per cent.) and yttrotitanite 
(0*005 per cent.). Scandium forms but oue oxide, scandia, Sc^O^ ; the 
composition of which is proved by that of potassium scandium oxalate, 
and of the double sulphates of scandium with the sulphates of potas- 
sium aud with ammonium. 8 to 10 grams of scandium oxide, having 
a molecular weight of 106, agreeing with the number obtained by 
Nilson, yielded, by repeated decompositious of its nitrate, about 1 gram 
of a white oxide. This was converted into sulphaiie, and 1*451 grams 
of this sulphate yielded 0*5293 gram of scandium oxide. 

The atomic weight of the metal is theorefore 44*91, and the mole- 
cular weight of the oxide, considered as ScO, is 45*94 (? 60*91 = 
44*91 + 16), differing greatly from the lowest number found by 
Nilson, viz., 105*83. The author considers that this is due to a large 
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adxaixtxLre of ytterbia in Nilson’s scandia. Tbe atomic weight, as 
determined by the decomposition of the nitrate, is 45*12. The atomic 
weight of scanJinm may therefore be taken as 45. 

SeandhunoAvle or Scandia, ScsOj, is a light, white, infusible powdp 
of sp. gr. 3*8, resembling magnesia ; it is scarcely soluble even in 
strong acids, but more so than alumina. Sulphuric acid converts it 
into a bulky white mass of sulphate ; hydrochloric acid dissolves the 
oxide more easily than nitric acid. 

Scindiitm hydrate is a bulky white precipitate, di^ng up to semi- 
transparent fragments. It does not absorb carbonic acid from the 
air, is insoluble in ammonia or in potash, and does not decompose 
ammonium salts v hen heated with them. 

Scandium salts are colourless or white, and have an acid, astringent 
taste, very different from the sweet taste of the salts of the yttrium 
metals. The sulphate does not form distinct crystals; the nitrate, 
oxalate, acetate, and formate, are crystallisable. The chloride ex- 
hibits the following reactions : — ^It gives no spectrum when heated in 
a gas flame. Potash and ammonia produce bulky white precipitates, 
insoluble in excess; tartaric acid prevents the precipitation by 
ammonia in the cold, but on heating an abundant prqpipitate falls. 
Sodium carbonate gives a precipitate, soluble in excess. Snlphnretted 
hydrogen produces no change ; ammonium sulphide precipitates the 
hydrate. Sodium orthophosphate gives a gelatinous precipitate. Oxalic 
acid gives a curdy precipitate, quickly becoming ciystalline ; this preci- 
pitate dissolves in strong acids, and cannot be completely reprecipitated. 
Although it appears more soluble than the oxalates of the other 
yttrium metals, it is found in the first precipitates in the fractional 
precipitation of a mixture of scandium and ytterbium by oxalic acid. 
Acid potassium oxalate precipitates a crystalhne double salt. Sodium 
hyposulphite precipitate a boiling solution easily, but incompletely. 
Sodium acetate behaves similarly. The sulphates of potassium and 
sodium precipitate crystalline double salts, soluble in a saturated 
solution of the precipitant. 

The author describes in a previous paper (Bull, 8oo, Ohim , 31, 486) 
the chloride, nitrate, and sulphate of scandium ; the double sulphates, 
Sci(S0*),.2E,S04, Sc>(S04)3.3]sra^S04.12H20, 

the double oxalate, Sc3(0:jO^)8.E:eC3O4.3HiO ; the acetate, the formate, 
and selenite, 3Sc2O,.10SeO3.4HsO. 

The existence of scandium was predicted hyMendelejeff, audits pro- 
perties described under the name of elcdbor (Avvalen, Btijp., 8, 133). 
Tbe following table shows a comparison of the observed properties of 
scandium with those predicted of eTcahor. 

Supposed Characters of Mahor. Observed Characters of Scandium. 

Atomic Weight = 44. Atomic Weight = 45. 

Ekahor should have hut one Scandium forms only one oxide, 
stable oxide, EbsOa, a stinger Sc 20 ^ more energetic than alu- 
base than alumina, which it mina, and less so than magnesia, 
should resemble in many respects. 

It should be less basic than mag- 
nesia. 
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Ekabor oxide sboxild resemble 
yttria, althougli less basic, Tbe se- 
paration of these two earths will be 
difl&CTilt, depending on differences 
of solubility or of basicity. 

. Oxide of ekabor is insoluble in 
alkalis; it will probably not de- 
compose ammonium salte. 

The salts should be colourless, 
and give gelatinons precipitates 
with KHO, Xa^COo, and H]SaS02. 

The sulphate should form a 
double salt with EI2SO4, having 
the composition of alum, but not 
isomorphous with it. 

But few ekabor salts should 
crystallise well. 

The anhydrous chloride should 
be decomposed by water, giving 
off hydrochloric acid. 

The oxide is infusible and so- 
luble with difficulty in acids after 
ignition. 

The density of the oxide would 
be about 3' 5. 


Scandia is less basic than yttria, 
and their separation depends on 
differences of solubility between 
their nitrates. 

Scandium hydrate is insoluble 
in alkalis ; it does not decompose 
ammonium chloride- 

The salts are colourless, and 
give gelatinous precipitate^ with 
KHO, KaeCOa, and HXaSO.. 

Potassium - scandium sulphate 
is anhydrous, but otherwise cor- 
responds in composition with 
alum. 

Scandium sulphate does not 
form distinct crystals, bnt the 
nitrate, acetate, and formate crys- 
tallise well. 

The crystallised chloride is de- 
composed by heat, giving off 
hydrochloric acid. 

The oxide is an infusible 
powder, nearly insoluble in acids 
after ignition. 

The density of the oxide = 3*8. 

c. w. w. 


Absorption of Nitrogen Dioxide by Ferrous Salts. By 
J. Q-at {Compt re?2c7., 89, 410). — Peligot assigned the formula 
4FeS04.N202 to the compound of nitrogen dioxide with ferrous sul- 
phate. The author finds that the composition of this body depends on 
the temperature and on the pressure of the residual nitrogen dioxide. 

At temperatures up to and at the ordinary pressure, the com- 
pound formed has the formula JSPeSOi.KeO^ ; from 8® to 2-5®, at the 
atmospheric pressure, it Las the formula -IPeSOi.N’ftOj ; at tempera- 
tures above 25® nitrogen dioxide is rapidly given off, and the com- 
pound 5FeS04.N203 is produced. 

All these compounds exhibit very marked tensions of dissociation, 
a &ct which explains their decomposition in*a vacuum ; they are also 
decomposed by a current of hydrogen. 

Beducing agents, such as ferrous oxide, reduce the nitrogen dioxide, 
a mixture of monoxide and free nitrogen being evolved, while the 
temperature rises sensibly. 0. W, W. 

Nitrosotbioferrates. By J. O. Rosenbbeg (Per, 12, 1716 — 1717). 
— ^By the action of potassium nitrite and ammonium sulphide on a 
ferrous salt, Boussin (Ann. Ghvm. FJiys. [3], 52, 285) obtained a black 
substance, which was afterwards examined by Porezinsky (Ajwwifea, 
126, 302), Demel (Her., 12, 461), and Pawri (iWa., 12, 1407). This 
is named ly the author ammonium 
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On tlie addition of an alkali ferrous osdde is precipitated, and 
potassinm nitro^otliiofeiTate is obtained. The free acid wbicli is 
liberated \\ben this salt is treated ■with hydrochloric acid, combines 
with alkaline sulphides to form a red salt, to which the name nibroso- 
ferrous potassiunb bulphide is given. 

Salts correspoudiug with each of the two first-men'tioned acids have 
been prepared. They are all coavei*ted into nitroprussides by the action 
of potassium cyanide. W. C. W. 

Potassium and Ammoninm Ferric Cliromates. By C. 

12, 165(1 — 1658). — These salts separate out in dark-red 
plates containing 4 mols- H 2 O [K or when a solu'tion containing 

ferric chloride and ammonium or potassium dichromate, is slowly 
evaporated. They have the formula K 30 rO 4 .Fe 2 ( 0 rO 4 ) 3 . 4 H 2 O. The 
ammonium salt is decomposed by cold water and also by the action of 
heat. W. 0. W. 

Contributions to the Chemistry of the Chromammonium. 
compounds. By S. M. Jorgessen (/. pr. Ohein, [2], 20, 105—145. 
— I. Chloropurptireo^chromium Salts , — ^The starting point for these 
salts is the chloride, C] 2 (Cr 2 lONH 3 )Cl 4 * This is prepared by reducing 
violet chromic chloride in a stream of pure dry hydrogen, at a red 
boat, and adding it to a solution of ammoninm chloride in strong 
ammonia (25 grams Grade reduced to Cr^Cli, 90 grams NH 4 GI, 
0*5 litre ammonia). Air is then passed through -the blue liquid until 
oxidation is complete. Two litres of crude hydrochloric acid are 
added, and the mixture is boiled for some minutes, during which 
chloropurpureo-chromium chloride separates as a carmine-coloured 
powder. The crude chloride is w ashed with a mixture of equal volumes 
of hydrochloric acid and water, dissolved in very weak sulphuric 
acid, and filtered into a great excess of strong cold hydrochloric acid. 
The resulting precipitate is boiled with hydrochloric acid, and washed 
first with a mixture of acid and water, then with alcohol, and 
finally dried in the air at the ordinary temperature. This chloride is 
also a bye-product in preparing Cleve^s tetramine chloride by the 
following process : — ^Ammonium dichromate is reduced by boiling with 
hydrewhione acid and alcohol, and after addition of ammonium 
chloride the liquid is evaporated to dryness. The dry residue is then 
dissolved in sTi*ong ammonia ; strong hydrochloric acid is added, and 
the crystals which are deposited on standing are washed first with a 
mixture of equal parts of hydrochloric acid and water until free from 
ammonium chloride, then with water, and finally dried. It consists 
of a mixture^ of chromium-tetramine chloride and ohloropurpureo 
chloride. This mixture must be protected from the action of light 
during the remaining operations. It is dissolved in cold water, and 
shaken with a solution of one part of ammonium sulphate in five paits 
of water. The tetramine chlorosulphate precipitates in crys^ls; 
the filtrate containing the purpureochloride is mixed with hydrosilico- 
fiuoric acid, and gives a precipitate of chloropurpiu^eo-chromium silico- 
fluoride. After being washed, it is treated with dilute hydrochloric 
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acid, to reconvert it into chloride ; after reprecipitation with strong 
acid and washing, first with dilute acid and then with alcohol, it is 
quite pure. The two salts may also be separated by taking advantage 
of the insolubilityof the compound 01 *(Cr 2 lONH 3 )(Hg 3 Cl 8 ) 2 , produced 
by adding mercuric chbride to the mixture. The mercuiy-compound 
after washing is easily reconverted into the chloride by treatment 
with hydrochloric acid. 

Chloropurpureo-chromium chloride is a red crystalline powder, of a 
purer red colour than the corresponding cobalt-compound. It appears 
to crystallise in octohedra of sp. gr. 1*687. It dissolves in 154 parts 
of water at 1G°, and forms a violet-red solution, which, on exposare to 
light, deposits chromium hydrate. When it is kept, even in the dark, 
or boiled, roseochromium chloride is produced. It gives the follow- 
ing reactions : — ^With sodium hypochlorite, nitrogen is evolved, and 
the chromium is oxidised to chromic acid. Its solution gives a preci- 
pitate with strong hydrochloric acid, owing to the insolubility of the 
chloride in acid. With hydrobromic acid, it gives a crystalline preci- 
pitate of the bromide, and with solid potassium iodide one dE the 
iodide. When boiled with potassium cyanide, it turns yellow. Strong 
nitric acid precipitates the chloro-nitrate. HydrosUicoflnoric add 
throws down the red crystalline chlorosilicoflnoride. Platinic chloride 
precipitates, even from a very dilute solution, the chloropurpnreo- 
chrominm platinochloride. Sodium platino-bromide gives an anar 
logons precipitate. Mercuric chloride gives red needles of the double 
salt. Precipitates are also produced by potassium mei*curibromide 
and iodide, by sodium dithionate, potassium chromate, and dichromate, 
ammonium molybdate, and phosphomolybdate, and by picric and oxaHo 
acids. In these respects this salt closely resemblef the analogous 
cobalt salt. On treatment with silver nitrate only four atoms of 
chlorine are removed, and the chloro-nitrate is formed. By rnbbing 
the solid chloride with silver oxide and water, roseochrominm hy- 
drate is formed. It is a deep red alkaline liqnid, which gives a 
yellowish-red precipitate of roseochrominm bromide with strong 
hydrobi*oinio acid ; this, when boiled with hydrobromic acid, changes 
to bromopnrpureo-chrominm bromide. In the chloro-chloride, the 
radicle chlorine is so firmly combined that hot strong sulphuric acid 
does not expel it; the product is acid chloro-sulphate. 

Towards reducing agents, however, the chromium series differ in 
behaviour from the coMt series, for the chromium is not so easily re- 
duced. With sulphuretted hy^gen, or with ammonium sulphide, 
the purpureo-cobalt-componnds give cobalt sulphide, but the purpureo- 
chromium compounds suffer no change, except the formation of a 
crystalline purpureopotysulphide, if the ammonium snlphide contaias 
much free sulphur. The cobalt salts are also reduced by potassium 
f errocyanide, whereas the chromium salts give a precipitate of ferto- 
cyanide of chloropurpureo-chromium. 

The latter part of this paper is occupied with detailed descriptbns 
and analyses of numerons salts of chloropnrpnreo-chrominm chloride, 
prepared by double decomposition. They have all a red or orange-red 
colour, and closely resemble the corresponding salts of chloropurputee- 
cobalt. W* B. 
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Behaviour of Copper-Ammonium Chloride with Ferrous 
Sulphide. By W. F. K. Stock (Chem. Keics, 40, 159). — ^In the 
course of recent esperimeiits on the accurate determination, of carbon 
in iron and steel containing much sulphur, it appeared desirable to 
ascertain definitely in what manner the reagent used for the carbon 
separation acted on the iron snlphur compound, but as the composition 
of that compound is unknown, it was thought best to experiment with 
a sulphide of known quality. The process used for the carbon separa- 
tion was AlcCreath’s meth^ based on treating a weighed quantity of 
iron or steel with a hot/ concentrated solution of copper ammonium 
chloride. 

From the results, it was evident that the actions of the double cop- 
per ammonium salt upon iron carbide and upon iron sulphide were pre- 
cisely analogous, and ti^t the method held out no hope of separation. 
It only remained to find to what extent the decomposition had pro- 
ceeded during the exposure, which was for half an hour at nearly 
boiling heat. It is shown that allowing for oxidation during washing, 
^c., it may safely he assumed that 80 per cent, of the original sul- 
phide w’as* decomposed by the double copper salt with liberation of the 
corresponding amount of free snlphur. 

A second experiment was made with native ferric sulphide, which 
was very finely powdered and exposed at boiling heat for over an hour 
to the copper solution, hut although some fi?ee sulphur was obtained, 
the decomposition was far from complete. D. B. 

Action of the Haloid Acids oil the Sulphates of Mercury. 
By A. Ditte (Amu Chim, Fhys, [5], 17, 120 — 128). — ^It has been stated 
that dry hydrooiiloric acid gas decomposes mercuric sulphate, forming 
mercuric chloride and free sulphuric acid, and that since the chloride 
is more volatile than the acid, the former can be separated by sublima- 
tion at a suitable temperature ; and further, that hydriodic and hydro- 
<^anic acids act in a similar manner. The author shows that these 
statements are wholly incorrect. 

.When dry hydrochloric acid is passed over mercurio sulphate at 
ordinary temperatures, no reaction ensues : on warming the sulphate, 
absorption takes place, with disengagement of heat and without forma- 
tion of water ; on heating more strongly, the product sublimes, but 
the crystals have no resemblance whatever to sublimed mercuric chlo- 
ride. An analysis of the crystals showed that their composition 
exactly corresponded with the formula HgS 04 2HCl; they are very 
hygrometrie, ^ssolviug in water apparently without decomposition. 
When volatilised they do not disengage hydrochloric acid. 

Hydrobromic acid gas acts in a precisely similar manner, forming 
the compound HgS 04 . 2 HBr. 

The body HgS 04 . 2 HCl is likewise formed with great facility by 
gently heating a mixture of sulphuric acid and mercurio chloride, in 
molecular proportions ; or by dissolving the neutral sulphate in hydro- 
ohloric acid, and evaporating until crystals are obtained. 

The action of h^rdriodic acnd is different; snlphnnc acid decom- 
poses mercuric io£de on heating, no compound of the formula 
EgS 04 . 2 HI being formed. In the same manner, solution of hydriodic 
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acid in excess, partly or wholly decomposes mercuric sulphate, but no 
definite combination takes place. 

Hydrofluoric and hydrocyanic acids are withont action on mercuric 
sulphate. 

Basic mercuric sulphate, turpeth mineral^ acts with regard to hydro- 
chloric acid in a manner analogous to mercuric sulphate, but it ab- 
sorbs 6 molecules of HCl for every molecule of sulphate, forming the 
compound HgSO4.2HgO.6HOl; the latter on being heated strongly, 
breaks up into the mercuric compound and mercuric chloride, 
thus : — 

HgsSOfi-eHOl = HgS04.2HCl + 2HgCl2 + 2HaO. 

A precisely similar compound is formed by the action of either 
gaseous or liquid hydrobromic acid on turpeth mineral. J. W, 

A New Salt of an Iridammoninm. By K. Birxbaum (Ber., 
12, 1544— 1547).— By boiling the double salt of iridic sulphite and 
sodium sulphite with hydrochloric acid, an acid salt is formed pre- 
sumably of the formula Ir3(S0i)3.33SraHS03. When its solution is 
saturated with gaseous ammonia, a compound crystallises out in red 
crusts, having the formula Ir2Na3(SO3)b(NHs)9.i0H2O. The author 
assigns to it the constitutional formula — 

SO3 : Ir(HH3)3 NH4. 

S03<| +3 >S08.0H20, 

SOa : ItCSSs), 

and supposes the SO4 group to he in combination with an irid- 
ammonium of the formula (NH3)6lr2- W. B». 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Cobalt-gjance. By P. Geoth {Jalirb. /. JUm., 1878, 864—865). 
— In addition to the forms already known to occur on cobalt-glance, 
the author has observed two dyakisdodecahedrons, two trapesohedrons, 
and one triakisoctohedron. On cobalt-glance from Tunaberg, Sweden, 
he observed the following combinations, viz. : — 

. 0 . ooOoo . (2.) ^ . 0. |0f . lOf 


( 1 .) 


(3.) 


00O2 


20J 

9 


00O2 ^ SO-J- 


Orjstals from Skatterad, near Modnm, in Kornay, exhibited the 


fallowing forms in combination, viz. 


00O2 


. 0 . 20 . 


0. A. B. 


Cobalt-speiB. By P. Gboth (Jahrh.f. Mb, 1878, 865). — ^Hitherto 
it has been consider^ doubtful whether the crystals of this minend 
were holohedral or hemihedral, but tite author Itas succeeded in pzar- 
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ing tbe occTirrence of pentagon dodecahedrons, and consequently the 
isomorpliism of cobalt-speis and iron pyrites. On one crystal of cobalt- 

speis from Wolkenstein and 22212 yere observed. A large 

crystal from Schneeberg exhibited the following forms in combina- 
tion, viz. : ooOco . O . ooO . 202 . and a dyakisdodecaliedron, 

2 

which conld not be more nearly determined. 0. A. B. 

Snlpliide of Silver (Silber-Mes). By A. Weisbach ( Jahrl . /. 

1878, 8GG). — ^Argyropyrites C-^^^sFerSn) occnpy an intermediate 
position, chemically speaking, between stembergite (Ag<jFeflSq) and 
^rgentopyrites (AgsFegSij), and the same fact is observed in regard to 
its physical properties. 

Argentopyrites crystallises in the rhombic system, the crystals from 
Marienberg" being bnt small, whilst those from Freiberg attained a 
length of 3 mm. The prisms were terminated either by the basal 
terminal plane, which was macrodiagonally striated, or else by an 
obtnse pyramid, the Freiberg crystals being characterised also by a 
very distinct ba^ cleavage. 

The crystals exhibiting the obtuse pyramids in combination were 
probably “ penetration trillings.” 0. A. B. 

Bismuth Minerals jBrom Norberg’s Mine, Wermland. By H. 
Sjogbem (Ber., 12, 1723). — ^Bismnth occurs in Wermland : 1st, native, 
mixed with galena and pyrites; 2nd, as bjelkite, 2 PbS.Bi 2 S 3 ; and 
3rd, as the new mineral gdenolismuthite, PbS.Bi 2 S 3 . W, 0. W. 

Polysynthetical Twin-crystals of Oriental Spinelle. By J. 
Stbuveb (JaJirh. /. Mm., 1878, 865—866). — This paper can only 
be thoroughly understood by reference to the drawings given. The 
author concludes that there are three groups of polysynthetical 
spinelle crystals, viz. : (1.) Those with one twin-axis in common. 
(2.) Those in which the twin-axes are not parallel to each other, 
but in which the “ twin-face ” is common to all, for instance, a form 
composed of three individuals having a face of coO in common, as 
twin-plane, and two of their twin-axes parallel to that face. Trillings 
were also observed resembling a tetrahedron, owing to the predomi- 
nation of an individual having a tetrahedral development. Some- 
times ^ups composed of four individuals were observed, having* all 
the twin-axes parallel with the twin-planes (ooO). (8.) Tho?e in 
which there is no parallelism in the twin-axes, nor a twin-plane com- 
mon to all the forms. 0. A. B. 

Manganite. By P. Gboth (Jahrh.f. Min., 1878, 863— 86dj).— The 
finest crystals of this mineral are found at Ilfeld, and are characterised 
by the great number of forms occurring in combination. According 
to E^dinger, the hemihedry of this mineral is peculiar to the pyramid 
I P2, a fact which appears all the more singular when the great 
number of pyramids observed on manganite is taken into conaidera- 
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iioTi, and also that, in the case of the isomorphons mineral goethite, 
no such occurrence is ohjperved. The author, on the contrary, did not 
observe a single instance of hemihediy, or even twins according to the 
law “ the twin-plane ooPdo,” although he examined one of the finest 
collections of Ilfeld manganite crystals. The results of his investiga- 
tion are briefly as follows : — 1. Manganite must be considered as a 
holohedral mineral, hemihedral combinations being very rare. 2. Man- 
ganite crystals can be divided into four types, the first two beinc 
characterised by an almost entire absence of twins, according to the law 
the twin-plane a face of Pdb and the occurrence of intermediate 
forms, whilst the last two types are characterised by the crystals 
occurring nearly always as twins according to the above-mentioned 
law, and a more sharply-defined distinction of the types from each 
other. 

The following table will show this more clearly : — 

^Type I. Prisms, and basal terminal plane pre- 
dominating. 

Type 11. Prisms, with macropyramids as termi- 
nals. 

Type III. Twins, with somewhat numerous 
forms in combination, the basal terminal 
plane and obtnse macrodomes predominating. 
Type IV. Twins, with very numerous forms 
in combination, macropyramids predominat- 

From the above table it seems probable that an intimate connection 
exists between the twin formation and the number of forms occurring 
in combination. The third and fourth types are the rarest. 

0. A. B. 

Occurrence of Manganese in Nordmark’s Mine^ Wermland. 
By A. SjOobbn (Bcr., 12, 1723). — ^In this locality manganese is foxmd 
manganosite, MnO; pyrochroite, MnOHgO; hausmannite and 


A. Long prismatic^ 


B. Short prismatic< 


as 


manganese-spar, together with brucite, heavy spar, hornblende, and 
garnet. W. C. W. 


Vanadinite. By T. IS’obdstbum (Ber., 12, 1723), — ^Vandanite has 
been found in tbe Undenas manganese dioxide mine in West Goth- 
land. A mineral has also been discovered at Pahlun, containing 6 per 
cent, of selenium. W. C. W. 


Titanates from Smsdand. By 0. W. BLOMSTRAyn CBer., 12, 1721 
— ^1723). — The following minerals were found at Slattakra, Alaheda, 
occurring in coarse granite : — 1. Folyernse, 2. Titanifer&us inm ore, 
rn 3 aarls»ble on account of the water it contained ; and 3. A new mineral 
aJsliedite, which appears to occupy an intermediate position ae regards 
composition between yttrotitjuaite and gioothite. In this compound 
titanium dioxide plays the part of a base, W. 0. W. 

Pseudomorpbs of Oalcite after Aragonite. By G. voh Bath 
{Jahrh. /, 1878, 863).— The crystals in question came from 

Schemnitz, and were from 10 to 20 cm. in length and from 4 to 6 on. 
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in breadtli : they ■w'ere terminated apparently by a bracbydome, the 
space originally filled by aragonite being taken np by caldte. One 
specimen, 7 cm. long, 4 cm. broad, and from 2 to 3 cm. thick, con- 
sisted of the outer shell of an aragonite crystal, ■which was built up 
out of an aggregate of small, well-developed caloite crystals, ezhibiting 
the followinif forms in combination, viz. : the crystals 

not occupying any regular position with regard to the original arago- 
nite crystd. C. A. B. 

Crystal-system of Leucite. By J, Hibschwald (Jakrh, /. Min,, 
1878, 807). — Hirschvsald stated in a former paper that leucite might 
be considered as a mineral crystallising in the regular system, with a 
polysymmetrical development in the sense of the quadratic system. 
From further investigations he arrives at the conclusion that a dif- 
ference in opinion about the practical relationships of leucite is possible 
in the two following cases only, viz. : — ^1. Is the polysynthetical twin- 
formation a complete dodecahedral one, or does it only represent the 
faces of the pyramid ? 2. Have the imbedded crystals the interfacial 
aneles (winkelwerthem) of 202, or have the apparently regular forms, 
without exception, the angles of the acuter lateral edge of the eight- 
sided pyramid ? Hirschwald considei*s that he has found a complete 
answer to these questions in the results of his investigations, and states 
that the imbedded leucite crystals bave undoubtedly the interfacial 
angles of 202, whilst the optical properties prove a complete dodeca- 
hedral twin-formation. 0. A. B. 

Composition of Eclogite. By B. B. Eiess (Jahrh,f. Min., 1878, 
877). — Eclogite is a non-felspathic crystalline rock which, in its 
simplest forms, consists of omphazite and garnet, whilst the varieties 
of this rock are produced by the occurrence of quartz, hornblende, 
cyanite, zoisite, or mica. The accessory minerals aie zircon, apatite, 
titanite, epidote, iron-pyrites, magnetic iron-pyrites, and magnetite. 
Omphazite occurs as an augite in short, thiTi prisms of a grass-green 
colour ; the rare smaragdite as a green homblendio mineral. The 
garnet often contains numerous enclosures of zircon, quartz, <fee., and 
is occasionally decomposed. Zircon occurs enclosed in large amount 
(in reddish-brown grains or gi*eyisb-yellow prisms, exhibiting P with 
coP and coPoo, also twins, parallel to a face of Poo) in the garnet and 
omphazite. The true eclogite is found imbedded in the strata of the 
crystalline slates, and is often intimately associated with hornblendic 
pl^oclase garnet-rocks, but not with those containing omphazite. 

C. A. B. 

Thaumasite. By G. LiNDSTEdM (Bar., 12, 1723).— This new 
mineral, ha™g the composition CaOSiOi-fCaOOs-l-OaSOi -f I 4 H 2 O, 
is found in the Areskutan mountains in Jutland. W. 0. W. 

ManganeBe-nodules from the Bed of the Pacific Ocean. 
By C. W. GiTMBEL (Jahrh. f, Min., 1878, 869— 870).— These nodules 
were collected at a depth of 2740 fathoms, between Japan and the 
Sandwich Islands, by the ** Challenger’’ Expedition. They were ei'fcher 
round or long in shape, with a dull, dirty-brown coloured surface, and 
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enclosed fragments of pumice-stone, and more rarely teetli of sliarks 
or fragments of mussels. A microscopical examination showed that 
organic life had nothing to do with their formation, which was due to 
a mechanical concretion of inorganic matter ; a kind of oolitic forma- 
tion on a large scale. The pumice-stone was most probably the result of 
submarine eruptions; it was trachytic in character, and there was 
evidence to show that it bad lain for a considerable space of time in 
muddy water, which penetrated it eventually, and left behind a depo- 
sition of manganese oxide. The author believes that the nodules in 
question derived some of their constituents from submarine springs, 
whilst their form can be accounted for by the action of the waves. An 
analysis gave the following results : — 



HnOn. 

H>0. 

SiOj. 

41A- 

NajO. 

27-460 

23600 

17-819 

16-030 

10-210 

2-358 

Cl. 

CaO. 

TiO.. 

SOj 

KjO. 

3IgO. 

0-941 

0-920 

0-660 

0-4S4 

0-396 

0-181 

COs 

0-047 

PA- 

0-023 

CuO. 

0 023 

NiOCoO. 

0012 

BaO. 

0 009 = 

101-173 


The minute quantity of carbonic acid is striking, and it would 
appear from the above analysis that an energetic oxidation takes place 
at great depths. The occurrence of these manganese-nodules at the 
bottom of the sea is of great geological interest, as similar manganese- 
nodules are common in varions se&nentary formations. 

C. A. B, 

Ooearrence of Lithium in Rooks^ Sea Water^ Mineral 
Waters, and Saline Deposits. By L. DikuLAFAir (Ah». Ohim. 
yjtys. [5], 16, 377 — 391). — JBrimary Modes (Qranite^ Stjeniie^ Oneks), 
— ^The author has examined one hundred and thirty-nine specimens 
from different localities in Europe and Africa, and detected lithium in 
all of them, although in very difierent proportions. 

Motlier Waters of SalUmarsJies. — ^The author found these to be so 
rich in lithia, that by simply dippiM a platinum wire into the water 
and holding it in the dame, the liwum spectrum obtamed was as 
iutexLse as that of sodium. Idthium could always be detected in t»he 
waters of from 15—26® B., as at that concentration almost all the 
gypsum is deposited; the c^staJs of gypsum themselves, however, 
contained only excessively minute traces of lithium. The sedimentaify 
deposits forming the bottom of the basins invariably contained it. 
Lithium was found also in all sedimentary deposits left by the 
spontaneous evaporation of sea water. 

Sea Water. — ^Bunsen succeeded in detecting lithium in 40 o,c. of sea 
water, fint the author found that on evaporating 1 o.c, of the water of 
the Mediterranean to dryness, treating the residue with alcohol, and 
evaporating the alcoholic solution, the second residue gave a very dis- 
tinct lithium spectrum. As lithium was shown to be a constituent of 
all the primitive rocks, it appeared highly probable that it would be 
found in all sea waters. The author haa dented it in the watets of 

VOL. xxxvin. 0 
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tlie Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, the Chinese Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Antarctic Ocean, and the Northern Ocean. Neither Forchhammer 
norCredner, in his TraitS Je mentions lithium as a constituent 

of sea water. 

The author applies the results of his experiments to test his theoiy, 
chat deposits of gypsum of all ages have a purely sedimentary origin. 
This theory has been opposed by geologists, especially as applied to 
gypsums of the tertiary formation. 

Qifpsum of the Tertiary FerwtJ, — Fork. — Samples of the pure crys- 
tals from the quarries of AContmartre and Pantin were found to be 
quite free from lithium, although in every case the yellow calcareous 
deposit adherinsr to the crystals or embedded in their cavities con- 
tained it in such quantity, that '0002 gram was amply sufficient to 
give* the characteristic spectrum. 

Aie ayifl Froience, — In these localities the gypsum occurs in beds, 
separated by thin layers of marl. In ceitain spots, large honey-yellow 
crystals of gypsum occur, imbedded in a yellowish deposit. In all 
cases the pure gypsum was free from lithium, whilst the yellow marl 
contained it in considerable quantity. Similar results were obtained 
on examininsr the gypsum from Camoins and Dauphin, near Mar- 
seilles, from Vanclnse, and from different parts of Italy. The waters 
from the Snffioni were found to contain lithium in considerable 
quantity. 

Gypstim nf the Secondary Formaiirm — ^Forty-eight samples from the 
Alpine district, eleven from Languedoc, seven from the Pyrenees, 
three from Lorraine, and four from Wnrtemberg, all belonging to the 
triassic formation, were examined, with results similar to those ob- 
tained with the gypsums of the tertiarv periods. The samples of pure 
gypsum were free from lithium, or contained only traces ; whilst the 
associated earthy deposits were invariably rich in this element. 

These investigations show a complete anoloery between the triassic 
gypsum deposits, those of the tertiary formation, and those trom the 
salt marshes of the modem period : whence the conclusion that the 
former two classes of deposits were formed under the same conditions 
as those we now see causing the formation of gypsum in the salt 
marshes. 

Mineral of the F rimary Formation, — A characteristic group 

of these waters is found in France in the Pyrenees district. The fol- 
lowing were examined, and in every case lithium was found to he a 
constituent : — Luchon, Cauterets, Bareges, Saint-Sauveur, Lahassere, 
Vises, Bonnes, Ax, Amelie, 

baline Waters. — ^Those of Allevard, Balaruo, Bourhonne, Capvern, 
Contrexevilie, Digne, Greoulx, Miers, Montbrun, Montmirail, Pougues, 
Saint Gervais, Salies, Salins, Uriage, Vittel, Haurmem Meskoutin 
(Alters), La Heine (near Oran), B^en (Switzerland), Birmenstooff 
(Sviutzerland), Louche (Switzerland), Wildegg (Switzerland), Pullna, 
Hombonrg, Kissinj^n, Krensnach, Nancheim, and Soultzmatt, were 
examined, and lithium found in all ; in some cases in such quantity 
that it could be detected in the evaporation residue of a single drop of 
the water. This fact, taken iu conjunction with the previous expe- 
riments, strengthens the author's theory that saline waters are mine- 
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ralised at the expense o£ saliferous deposits left by the evaporation of 
ancient seas. J* M. H. M*. 

Note on the Silesian Basalts and their Mineral Constl- 
taents. By P. Tbipke {JaJirb. /. Jfm., 18/8, 876 — 877). — Of these 
basalts from Upper and Lower Silesia, fifteen were plagioclase basalts, 
two were nepheHne basalts, and one from Wickenstein, near Querbach, 
was nephelinite. The microscopical characteristics of these basalts 
were briefly as follows, viz .; — A colourless glass-zone (which was 
itself snrronnded by a glassy wreath of felt-like angite-microlites) 
surrounded the qnartz inclosnres, this observation agreeing with that 
of Lehmann on the inclosnres of the basalts of the Lower Ehine. 
Some of the interfused qnartz-fragments were converted into tridymite. 
The orthoclase was not snrronnded by glass substance or angite. 
Lamellar enstatite occurs alternately with lamellar diallagite in the 
olivine nodules of the Groditzberg, the lamelhe being parallel to the 
macropinacoid of the enstatite. The acicnlar and tabular inclosures 
in these minerals the author considers to be negative forms of enstatite 
and diallagite, filled with opal. The phillipsite from Sirgwitz was 
monosymmetrical, and exhibited a complicated polysynthetical twin- 
formation. The basalt of Stenberwitz contains simple angite crystals, 
and those with a polysynthetical twin-formation. The olivine from 
Thomasdorf was changed into magnesium carbonate, whiht tbe 
nephelinite from Wickenstein contains angites having a zonal struc- 
ture. 0. A. B. 

Basaltic Lavas of the ElfeL By B. Hussak (JaJirb. /. Min., 
1878, 871). — The author made a thorough examination of the above- 
mentioned basalts, and anived at the following conclusions, viz. ; — 
(1.) There are no felspathic basaltic lavas in the Upper Eifel, but 
only nepheline or leucit^basaltic lavas, which differ considerably from 
the non-melted, mound-forming basalts. (2.) The olivine from the 
Eifel lava is always fresh ; it is not present, however, in the lava from 
Dockweiler. (3.) The lava from the Eifel contains biotite, in contra- 
distinction to the basalt of the Eifel, Melilite occurs in con- 
siderable quantity in some of the lavas, especially in that from Bongs- 
berg, where it can be microscopically detected. (5.) Hanyn is oSy 
present in the lava from Scharteberg. (6.) Perowsfcite occurs as a 
characteristic of the lava from Scharteberg, but it is also present in 
lavas of the Laacher See district (the three last-named minerals do not 
occur in the basalts of the Eifel). (7.) The chemical analyses of the 
lavas agree very well with the results of the microscopical exatnioa- 
tions. (8.) The tufa of the Eolenbeig, near Anel, waa found to he 
true pal8^nit6-tufa, containing, however, leucite and ma^ietite. 
(9.) microscopical examination of this tufa fully confirms Bosen- 
busch’s theory of the formation of the palagonite-tufa. (10.) Mits- 
cherUch’s analysis of this paiagonite-tufa agrees fully with its micro- 
scopical analysis. (11.) The so-called ba^t-rook ttom Lnxenberg, 
near Weierhof, in the Eifel, proves to be a true ^metiferoos p^te, 
the first which has been observed on the left bank of the Shine. 
(12.) The garnets in this picrite exhibited a zonal Btrocture, were par- 

c 2 
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tially double-refracting, and very probably were the variety called 
nielanite. 0. A. B. 

The Meteorite of Vavilovka. ByB. Prendel {Jalirl, f, Min,^ 
1S78, 868), — Kumei'ous meteorites fell on the 7th of June, 1876, near 
the village of Yavilovka, in Cherson, Russia, accompanied by a sound 
resembling thunder. A specimen examined by the author exhibited 
the characteristic black rind, which was 0*6 — 1 mm. in thickness, also 
irregular stripes here and there, A polished surface showed the mass 
of the meteorite to consist of numerous angular whitish specks. Tho 
metallic constituents were particles of nickel-iron disseminated 
throughout the whole mass, and grains of magnetic-py rites not, how- 
ever, magnetic. Sp. gr. = 3 51. Chemical composition as follows, 
viz. : — 


SiOj. 

MgO. 

AlA- 

CaO. 

5381 

18-54 

8-75 

2-07 

Alkalis. 


Magnetie 

ITioltel. 

1-14 

9-41 

5-26 

0-70 = 99-68 


The meteorite belongs to the chondrites. C. A. B, 

The Meteorite of Grosnaja. By G. Tscheumak (JahrLf, M??., 
1878, 868 — 869). — Two specimens which fell on the 28th of June, 
1861, at the above locality on the Terek, Caucasus, were examined by 
the author. They were encrusted with a moderately thick fused sur- 
face (schmelz-rinde), and were black-grey in colour. The grounci 
mass was massive, black, and opaque, and enclosed numerous light- 
coloured particles consisting of olivine, enstatite, bronzite, and magnetic 
iron-pyrites. The bronzite, olivine, and a mineral resembling augito 
were found together forming nodules in the ground mass, whilst specks 
of the magnetic iron-pyrites were observed in the inclosures and also 
in the ground mass. The bronzite-nodules exhibited an incrustation 
or rind, and the magnetic iron-pyrites occurred zonally on the enclosed 
minerals. An analysis of the meteorite furnished the following 
results : — 


SiOj. 

33-78 

3-44 

FeO. 

28-66 

OaO. 

3-22 

MgO. 

23-55 

KjO. 

0-30 

KllgO. 

0-63 

0. 

0-68 

H. 

0-17 

Magnetic 
iron pyrites. 

5-37 = 


bp. gr. — 3*55. The Grosnaja meteorite is a chondrite one, poor in 
carbon. 0. A. B. 

Chalybeate Springs of Carlstad. By A. Alm^n (Ber., 12, 1724 
—1725).— These springs are exceptionally rich in ferrous carbonate. 

Total solids. FeCOs. 

IJo. 1 oontMUB in. 10,000 parts .... 1-348 0-593 

n ,, .... 1-653 0-669 

W. 0. w. 
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Water of the River Vartry. By J. Flrtchbb (Ohem. Kem, 40, 
171). — This water shows on analysis very little chlorine, 0*001155 per 
litre or 0*8025 grain per gallon. It is of great softness, the hardaess 
being only 3° on Clark’s scale, and yielding a total solid residue vary- 
ing, as the result of many experiments, from 4 to 6 grains per gallon. 

The results of the author’s experiments show that the water is of 
great purity, chemically considered, but strongly impregnated with 
peat, having a very decided action on lead when flowing through pipes 
of that material, although without action on it when at rest, but rather 
leaving an organic deposit. D. B. 


Organic Chemistry, 


Specific Gravities of Solid Organic Oompotmds. By H. 
Schroder (Her., 12, 1611 — 1618). — The anthor has determined the 
specific gravity and molecular volumes of the following compounds : — 


Malic acid 

Dimethyloxamide 

Diethyloxamide 

Salicylic acid 

Metahydroxybenzoic acid 

Parahydroxybenzoio acid 

Phthalic anhydride 

Benzoic anhydride 

Protocatoohuio acid 

Gallic acid 

Mandelic acid 

Phenylacetio acid 

Methylparahydroxybenzoic acid 

Cinnamic acid 

Oumic acid 


Sp. gr. 

Tolmne. 

1-559 

85-9 

1-281 

90-5 

f 1-164 

123-7 

1 1-173 

122-8 

f 1-485 

92-9 

1 . 1'482 

93-1 

1-473 

93-7 

r 1-476 

93-5 

11-46 

94-5 

r 1-527 

96-9 

1 1-530 

96-7 

r 1-247 

181-3 

1--234 

183-2 

1-231 

183-6 

' 1-542 

99 - 9 — 100-0 

’ 1-541 


' 1-703 

99-8 

' 1-685 

100-9 

‘ 1-356 

112-2 

‘ 1 - 3C7 

111-2 

■ 1-236 

110-0 

■ 1-22 

111-5 

‘ 1-385 

109-8 

< 1:376 

110-5 

1-364 

111-5 

f 1-249 

118-6 

1 1-246 

118-8 

; 1-169 

140-3 

1 1-156 

141-9 
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Oranol 

Benzaroide 

Amidobenzoic acid . . 
Ortliomtrobeiizoic acid 
Metanitrobeiizoio acid 

Acetanilide 

Benzanilide 

Tbiocarbanilide 

Aniline hydrocbloride 

Aniline nitrate 

Aniline snlpliate 

Naphthalene 

Nitronaphthalene .... 

a-NaphthoJ 

jS-Naphtliol 

Ammoninm benzoate, . 
Galciom benzoate .... 


Sp. RT. 

Volume. 

f 1-29C 

109-7 

^ 1-283 

110-7 

/ 1-344 

90-0 

' 1-388 

91-2 

; 1-515 

90-5 

1 1-506 

91-2 

/ 1-576 

lOC-0 

1 1-574 

106-1 

/ 1-496 

111-6 

11-492 

112 0 

/ 1-216 

111-0 

1 1-205 

112-0 

/ 1-321 

149-2 

1 1-306 

150-8 

/r33 

171-5 

11-311 

173-9 

"1-227 

105-6 

< 1-216 

106 5 

1-201 

107-8 

/ 1-360 

114-8 

11-356 

115-0 

1-377 

206-3 

1-145 

111-9 

r 1-341 

129-0 

11-321 

131-0 

1-224 

117-8 

1-217 

118-2 

r 1-264 

110-0 

11-26 

110-3 

r 1-457 

230-6 

11-435 

234-1 


The molecn iar v olumes of the majority of the above compounds avo 
multiples of 5*91, which in a former communication (Ber., 12) 5GG) 
wa35 shown to be fane for some benzene derivatives. 

In the c ase of some isomerides, the “ stere ” appears to vaij a litilo 
from 6’91, as shown by the following :■ — 


2 f Qninol 

* \ Pyrocatechol 

rParahydroxyberusoio acid 

Metahydroxybenzoio acid 
L Orthohydrosybenzoio acid 
2 f Orthonitrophenol. ....... 

* I Paranitrophenol 

^ f Mandelic acid 

’ I Anisic acid 

g f Xsonaphthol 

’ L a-Naphthol 


Volume. 

" Store.” 

82-6—83-1 

6^ 

81-6—82-1 

5-8 

93-5—94-5 

6-91 

93-7 

6-9— 5-8 

92-9—93-1 

6-8 

95-8—96-3 

6-0—6-05 

94-S_947 

5 91 

111-2— 112-2 

6-91 

109-8—110-5 

118-2 

117-8 

6-8 
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The members of the following six groups are isosteric : (1.) Malic 
and tartaric acids. (2.) Benzoic and paraoxybenzoio acids. (3.) Re- 
sorcinol and pyrogalloL (4.) Phonylacetic and anisic acids. (5.) 
Protocateohnic and gallic acids. (6.) Benzamide and benzamic acids. 

In former communications, the author has shown that the elements 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen occupy in the solid state the 
space of one “ stere.*' 

The determinations given above offer further support of this state- 
ment, thus : oxamide, dimethyloxamide, and diethyloxamide have 
molecular volumes differing by 0|Ht, or 6 stores. In naphthalene and 
isonaphthol we have difference of Oi = 1 stere, and in benzoic and 
orthonitrobenzoic acids we have the difference NIOJ — H} = 2 stores. 
Some other examples are givon. 

Prom this rule, it follows that the benzene nucleus possesses one 
stere more than the sum of those of the elementa ry at oms contained 
in it. Thus : benzoic acid, C6H5.COOH = 16 X 5*91. Paranitro- 
phenol, C6H6.ITO2O = 16 X 5*91, phthalio anhydride, CsHiOs = 16 X 

ti'Oo. Orthonitrob enzo ic acid, CeH5.R‘0».002 = 18 x 6*91^ Phenyl- 

acetic acid = 19 x 5*8. Naph thalen e, 0eH4.04H4 = 19 x 5*91. iso- 
naphthol, O6H4.C4H4O = 20 X 5*91. Cinnamic acid, O6H6.C2H2.OOOH 

20 X 3^. P- P. B. 

Pormatioii of Hydrocyanic Acid in the Electric Arc. By J. 
Dewae (Ghenu News^ 39, 282). — Prom the statements made by Plucker, 

Angstrom, and Thalen, that the so-called carbon lines are invariably 
associated with the formation of acetylene, the author made experi- 
ments with a view to extract this substance from the electric arc, 
which shows this spectrnm at the positive pole when the electric cur- 
rent is powerful and occasionally intermittent. The carbons were 
used in the form of tubes so that air could be drawn through them, 
and so that any gas might be passed up one tube and drawn down 
the other and then examined. 

A Siomons and a De Meritens magneto-machine wei'e employed. 

In the first experiment a cun^ent of air was drawn down the nega- 
tive pole and passed through solutions of potash and potassium 
iodide and starch. No nitrates were indicated, but the potash solution 
contaiuod sulpliides. ^ - -l • 

In the second experiment in which hydrogen was led in by the posi- 
tive polo and withdrawn by the negative, acetylene was found by the 
ammoniacal sub-chloride of copper-test, whilst water through ■which the 
gases were passed gave distinct evidence of hydrocyanic acid. The 
hydrogen flame burning alone gave no evidence of these substances.^ 

Air drawn through the negative pole gave considerable quantities 
of hydrocyanic acid, but when drawn through the positive pole a 
lax’gor pi’oportion was found, whilst the same carbons used with De 
Meritens’ magneto-machine gave no result. 

U the carbons are not purified, hydrogen sulphide is always found 
along with the other compound. 

The author concludes that the high temperature of the positive pole 
is required to produce the hydrocyanic acid, which is in all probability 
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formed by tbe free nitrogen reacting on the acetyleno thns : O2H2 + 
2N = 2H01Sr, and that tbe hydrogen to form tbe acetyleno is obtained 
from tbe decomposition of aqueous vapour and from the combined 
hydrogen in tbe carbons. 


Oxidation of Alcohols by Electrolysis- By A. BiEnart) {Ami, 
Ohlm, Phys, [5], 16, 289— 337).— I. M&otrolysis of Alcohols in prt^se ace 
uf Water Acidulated hj Sul^hunc Acid, Methyl Alcohol — The purest 
metbyl alcohol of commerce, after being carefnlly freed fi'om traces of 
acetone and methyl ethers, was acidified with about 5 per cent, of 
dilute sulphuric acid (1 : 4), placed in a flask holding fi*om 100 — 200 
(‘.c., and submitted to tbe action of a current from 4 Bunsen colls of 
about a litre and a half capacity. Hydrogen was evolved at the nega- 
tive pole, and at the positive pole a gas was very slowly given off 
(at tbe rate of 25 — 30 c.c. in 24 boors) : it contained OO2, 23 9 ; 00, 
50*0 ; 0, 26’1. At the end of 48 hours tbe yellowish liquid was dis- 
tilled. The distillate was found to contain methyl formnte andi methyl al 
Metbyl aldehyde was never found as a product of tbo electrolysis, 
being no doubt oxidised to formic acid as soon as formed, or reacting 
with the methyl alcohol to form methylal. The mcthylal is ono of tbo 
chief products of the reaction, and may be prepared quite easily by 
this method- The residue of the distillation of the electrolysed liquid 
contained hydrogen methyl sulphate. To show that this was pro- 
duced by the electrolysis, a mixture of the alcohol with dilute sul- 
phuric acid was prepared and divided into two parts, one boing 
allowed to rest, and the other submitted to electrolysis. The latter 
was found to contain hydrogen methyl sulphate, whilst the former w as 
quite free from it. 

JElthyl Alcohol. — The electrolysis of ethyl alcohol has already beeu 
attempted by various chemists, amongst others by Riche, D ’Almeida 
and Bontan, and Jaillard. The only products hitherto recognised, 
besides chloracetic acid and compound ammonias resulting from the 
hydrochloric and nitric acids employed for acidification, arc aklchydo 
and acetic acid. 

The author’s experiments were conducted in the same manner ns 
those with methyl alcohol. An abundant evolution of hydrogen 
occurred at the negative pole ; but at the positive polo no gas was 
disengaged, all the oxygen being absorbed by the oxidation of the 
alcohol. The process was arrested at the end of 48 hours, and tbo 
liquid on being distilled yielded (besides alcohol) ethyl formate^ a littlo 
aldehyde, and a toge proportion of ethyl acetate; small quantities of 
acetal were likewise obtained, and a new substance which the author 
considers to be eilujVidene mouethylate, OH3.CH(HO j.EfcO, i.e., acetal, 
in which O2H5 is replaced by H. This substance when separated, 
and purified by fractional distillation, boiled at 88—90® 0., and on 
analysis gave numbers corresponding with the formula OiHmOa. The 
residue from the distillation of the electrolysed mixture contained 
hydregen ethyl sulphate, the formation of which was proved, as in the 
previous case, to be really due to the electrolysis. Under certain con- 
difeons, more than 60 per cent, of the sulphuric acid employed for 
aoidification is transformed into the sulTihfi.tP. 
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If the electrolysis of methyl or ethyl alcohol be contimied for several 
days, a point is reached at which the liquid appears to contain nothing 
bat formic or acetic acid ; on still prolonging the operation, almost 
l)ure oxygen is disengaged at the positive pole, in volume almost 
exactly half that of the hydrogen, and the liquid is found still to 
contain a little hydrogen methyl or ethyl sulphate, the decomposition 
of which is very slow. 

Weetr oh/sis of Hydrogen Methyl Sulphate. — 100 c.c. of a solution 
containing 20 gleams of this ethereal salt, prepared by decomposing 
barium methyl sulphate with sulphuric acid, was submitted to the 
action of the current from 4 Bunsen cells. Hydrogen was disengaged 
at the negative pole, and oxygen containing 5 or 6 per cent, of the 
oxides of carbon at the positive pole, about 28 volumes of oxygen 
being evolved for every 100 volumes hydrogen. After 48 hours the 
liquid was distilled, and the distillate was found to contain foiunic 
acid and a solid polymeiide of methaldehyde, trioxymethylene, OjHeOs, 
which was obtained as a white, amorphous, insoluble residue by 
evaporation of the solution over sulphuric acid in a bell-jar. Similar 
results were obtained by the electrolysis of a more dilute (5 per cent.) 
solution of hydrogen methyl sulphate, and also of a similar solution 
containing a little free sulphuric acid. Prom this, it would seem that 
methaldehyde is first produced, a part being at once transformed into 
the polymeric modification, whilst the other is oxidised to formic acid. 
Ho trioxymethylene is produced by electrolysis of methyl alcohol, 
because the methaldehyde as fast as it is formed, reacts on the methyl 
alcohol to produce methylal. 

Electrolysis of Hydrogen Ethyl Sulphate. — This compound was sub- 
mitted to electrolysis in a manner similar to the corresponding methyl 
compound, and gave acetic acid and a little formic acid. Ho aldehyde 
was found in the distillate, but the* odoui* of aldehyde was perceptible 
during the progress of the electrolysis. 

Electrolysis of Glycerol. — Glycerol diluted with two-thirds of its 
volume of water, acidulated with one-tenth of sulphuric acid, was sub- 
mitted to the action of tiio current from 5 Bunsen cellsv Hydrogen was 
disengaged at the negative polo, and at the positive pole a gaseous mix- 
tnro containing COj, 2*9 ; GO, 32*8 ; 0, 64 3 volumes. After 48 hours 
the process wa^j arrested, the liquid saturated with calcium carbonate, 
filticred, and subxuittcd to distillation without boiling at a low pressure 
iu an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride. On spontaneous evaporation 
over sulphuric acid, the distillate left a white amorphous residue, 
which gave on analysis numbers agreeing with the formula OJEtoO^r, 
and which proved to be ideniictil with (rioxymethyleue, OjHeOs. The 
yield of this substance is very small, 130 c.c. of the distillate giving 
about half a gram of tho dry substance. Submitted to electrolysis, 
trioxymethylene gives rise to formic acid, and a gaseous mixture con- 
Ixiining, in 1 00 volumes, COs, 5 ; GO, 15 ; and 0, 80, By treating a solu- 
tion of trioxymethylene with sulphuretted hydrogen, a white precipitate 
is obtained, of the formula ( 03 HoS 20 ) 2 H 20 . It differs therefore from 
the body OsHeS^, which Hoffmann obtained by acting on trioxy- 
mcthylcno with a mixture of hydrochloric and hydrosulphuric acids. 
Tho oxy sulphide obtained by the author melts at 80 — 82°, and solidifies 
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on cooling to a hard, white, opaque mass, like wax. It is soluble in 
hot water, insolnble in alcohol and ether, and boils at 180 — 185® C. 
By treating the trioxymethylene with ammonia, the author obtained 
the he^amethylenamine of Batlerow, CsHuKa, but was nnablc to obtain 
from it the hydrochloiide ObHijNiCl, described by that chemist. 

The residue from the distillation of the electrolysed glycerol contained 
calcium formate, acetate, and glycerate. Besides these substances there 
is formed by electrolysis of glycerol a small quantity of a glucose isomeric 
with ordinary glucose, and which is probably a polymeidde of trioxy- 
methylene. It is found in the alcohol used to precipitate the lime 
salts from the distillation residue of the electrolysed liquid. This alco- 
holic solution also contains the lime salt of a new acid, identical with 
that formed in the electrolysis of mannitol. The pure glucose is 
obtained in tbe form of a yellow-brown syrup, which may be dried at 
60® in a current of hydrogen. At 80 — 100® it blackens, loses water, 
and gives out the odour of caramel. Its alcoholic solution yields a 
precipitate with baiium hydrate, the composition of which agi’ecs with 
the formula (OaHi206)4(BaO)3. The glucose reduces silver nitrate, 
with formation of a mirror, and precipitates cuprous oxide from 
Pehling^s solution on heating. It is oxidised to oxalic acid when heated 
with dilute nitric acid. Slightly heated with soda its solution dai*kc‘ni> 
strongly. It is very soluble in water and alcohol, is not precipitated 
by lead subacetate, but forms an abundant precipitate with ammoiiiacal 
lead acetate. It appears to be incapable of fermentation by beer yeast. 
When the electrolysis of glycerol is prolonged for several days, the 
trioxymethylene and glucose disappear, the liquid becomes strongly 
ch^ged with oxalic acid, and this, as well as the formic and acetic 
acids, is finally resolved into carbonic anhydride and carbonic oxide, 
so that the solution at last contains nothing but sulphuric acid. 

BUcirohjais of Glycol. — Hydrogen was evolved at the negative pole, 
and at the positive pole a gaseous mixture containing OO2, 5*00 ; 
CO, 57T5; 0, 37‘85. The current was interrupted at the cud of 
36 hours. The liquid, saturated with calcium carbonate and distilled, 
gave a distillate containing trioxymethylene, whilst the residue in the 
retort contained calcium tbrmate and calcium glycollate, some unalicrocl 
glycol, and a glucose identical with that obtained by the oloctrolysis 
of glycerol. 

Medrolysis of Mannitol. — ^Hydrogen was evolved at the negative polo, 
and at the positive pole a gaseous mixtui*e containing OOj, 22T ; 
CO, 55*0 ; 0, 22*9. The liquid treated as in the glycol experiment, gave 
trioxymethylene, calcium formate, and the calcium salt of a new aojd. 
This calcium salt, when separated from the accompanying calcium 
formate, purified, and analysed, gave numbers corresponding with tho 
formula CeHsCaOs + 2H3O. It is very soluble in water, and it 
is not precipitated either by lime water, or by lead acetate or sub- 
acetate. It reduces silver nitrate almost instantaneously, without 
heating, and in the dark ; if the mixture be heated slightly a metallic 
mirror is obtained. At 120® 0., the calcium salt loses 6—7 per cont. 
of water, at 150° it swells up, and begins to decompose. The 
wd, obtained from the calcium salt by decomposition with oxalic acid, 
is a syrupy product, forming very soluble, gummy salts, with barium, 
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load, and magnesinm. The author assigns the formula CsHaOa to 
this acid, and suggests that it may he an aldehyde of saccharic acid, 
CeHioOa, bearing the same relation to the latter that glyoxylic (or gly- 
oxalic) acid, O2H3O3, does to glycollic acid, C2H4O3. A glucose iden- 
tical with that obtained from glycerol, and probably also with the 
mannitose of Gorup-Besanez, was also formed during the electrolysis, 
together with a considerable quantity of oxalic aoid, but no saccharic 
add or mannitic acid could be detected. 

Mectrohjsis of Olucose , — ^Hydrogen was evolved at the negative pole, 
and at the positive pole a gaseous mixture containing CO2, 22 8; 
GO, 18*2 ; 0, 59*0. The electrolysed liquid contained trioxymethylene, 
formic acid, and saccharic acid. 

JEjlectrolijsis of Alcohols whm the ’Electrodes are separated hy a Porosis 
Partition . — In these experiments, the liquids to be electrolysed were 
contained in a porous cell, into which the positive electrode was intro- 
duced, the porous cell being surrounded with acidulated water, into 
which the negative electrode was plunged. The alcohols experimented 
with were methyl alcohol, ethyl dcohol, and glycerol. The products 
were the same as in the experiment in which no porous partition was 
employed. 

Electrolysis of Acetic Acid . — 25 c.c. of glacial acetic acid was mixed 
with 40 c.c. of water, acidulated with one-tenth of sulphuric acid, and 
submitted to the action of the current from 4 Bunsen cells. At the 
end of three hours the gaseous mixture evolved at the positive pole 
contained OO2, 41 3 ; 00, 11*4 ; 0, 47*3. After 24 hours the gas 
evolved consisted of OO2, 45*4; 00, 9*2; 0, 45*4. The proportion of 
carbonic anhydride was stiU greater at the end of ^6 hours. After 
48 hours the liquid was examined, and found to contain formic acid, 
but no oxalic acid. 

Electrolysis of Omlic Acid . — The sole products in this case were car- 
bonic anhydride and carbonic oxide. The gaseous mixture evolved at 
the positive pole contained about 50 per cent. 002, and 10 per cent. GO, 
the rest being oxygen. At the end of 48 hours all the oxalic acid had 
disappeared. 

Electrolysis of Formic Acid . — The sole products were carbonic anhy- 
dride and carbonic oxhle. If concentmted formic aoid is used, car- 
bonic anhydride is the only product. 

Elech'olysis of Ahohoh in presence of Phosphoric Acid . — Experiments 
were made with solutions of methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, glycerol, 
and glycol, acidulated with phosphoric instep of sulphuric aoid. A 
larger proporiion of phosphoric acid than of sulphuric aoid was found 
necessary, in order to secure the decomposition of the alcohols, hut the 
products were exactly the same, and in about the same proportions as 
when sulphuric acid was used, except that in the case of methyl and 
ethyl alcohols no hydi’ogen methyl or ethyl phosphate was formed. 

Action of Ozone on tM Alcohols . — The action of ozonised oxygen on 
the alcohols is very slow ; for example, when a stream of this gas is 
passed through solutions of glycerol, glucose, or mannitol, the escaping 
gas is still strongly odorous, and the liquid contains only very small 
quantities of acetic or formic acid, even after many days’ action. 
Uarbon dioxide and carbon monoxide are also formed. Contrary to 
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expectation, ozone was found to act mncli more quickly on the alcokols 
of low atomicity, sucli as methyl and ethyl alcohols, than on the poly- 
atomic alcohols, glycol, glycerol, mannitol, and glucose. Tho action of 
electrolytic oxygen is similar to that of ozone in this respect. 

Act 1071 of Hydrogen Peroxide on the Alcohols , — Hydrogen peroxide 
appears to have no action on the alcohols, whether in acid, neutral, or 
alkaline solutions, dilute or concentrated, even after tho lapse of 
several days. 

The author concludes that the products obtained in the electrolytic 
experiments above described are not duo to direct electrolysis of the 
alcohols, but are simply due to the action on the alcohols of the oxygen, 
resulting from the electrolysis of the acidulated water. He suggests 
the electrolytic method as a convenient one for effecting the oxidation 
of organic bodies at a low temperature, and in a manner permitting 
the examination of intermediate products. J. M. H. M. 


New Hydrofiuoboric Acids and Ethylene Pluoborio 
Acid. By P. Landolph (Ber., 12, 1583 — 1686). — ^When boric fluoride 
acts on amylene, the latter is polymerised, and a fluoboric acid, 
BojO-H^SHPl, is obtained. It is a clear yellow liquid boiling at 160°, 
LS easily decomposed by water, forming boric acid. A second fluoboric 
acid, BoiOflHiiiHFl, is obtained when boric fluoride acts on anethol at 
h^h temperatures. It is a heavy, transparent liquid, boiling at 130°. 
Like the above it fumes in contact with air, and is decomposed by 
water. 

Hthylmie fiuoboric add, 02 HJB[Pl.Bo 02 , is formed by the action of 
boric fluoride on ethylene at 25—30° in sunlight. It is a clear, mobile, 
fuming liquid (b. p. 124—125''), of sp. gr. 1 0478 at 23°. It burns 
with a green flame. Water decomposes this compound, forming boric 
acid, and a volatile compound (b.p. 10—15°), which does not bum 
with a green flame, and is supposed to be ethyl fluoride. 

P. P. B. 

Snlphates of Mono, and Poly-bydric Alcohols and Carbo- 
hydrates. By P. Claesson (Ber., 12, 1710— 1721 ).— sulphate 
is best prepared by the decomposition at 130—140° of hydrog(m 
methyl sulphate obtained by the action of sulphuric monochloiido 
on methyl alcohol. 

JSthyl sulphate is an oily liquid insoluble in water (b. p. 208°). 

^ The polyhydric alcohols when treated with sulphuric mouoohlondo 
yield the corresponding hydrogen sulphates. 

Dextrose, dextrin, starch, and cellulose, form with sulphuric mono- 
chloride dexfro^echloride-tetrasulphonic acid, 04 H 6 (SOaOH)*,CHC 1 . 0 nO, 
which crystallises in large prisms. Corresponding compounds could 
not be obtained with levulose and galactose. "W, C. W. 


Changes of Ammonium Isethionate at High Temperatures 

^7 isethionate heated 
at 210—220 loses 12 per cent, of its weight, forming a body which 
crystallises from alcohol m leaflets, having a nearly lustre Cm n 
19^198) (B„., 7, 891) W oLr^ “it™ ifnl 

but gives 190—193 as the melting point of the compound produced, 
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wliicTi he describes as an amide of the formula C 2 H 7 !NS 03 . The 
author finds this compound has the formula C 4 Hi 6 S 3 lToOt, and explains 
Seyberth’s results by the supposition that his product contained small 
quantities of another substance, which is formed simultaneously. By 
boiling with baryta- water, this compound does not form barium ise- 
thionate as it would if it were an amide, but a barium salt is formed 
crystallising in prismatic tables united to globular masses, having the 
composition 04 H 8 S 2 Ba 0 t -f H 2 O. This salt differs from barium ise- 
thionate in its action on polarised light, as also in its solubility in 
alcohol. The author regards the new product as ammonium di- 
isethionate, N’H 4 S 03 . (CH 2 ) 2 .O . (CH 2 ) .2S08NHi. 

Besides ammonium di-isethionate another body is produced, which is 
more soluble in alcohol, and has the composition C 4 Hi 3 S 2 N’ 07 . It 
owes its existence to the evolution of ammonia observed when 
ammonium isethionate is heated. That it is not an acid salt is shown 
by the fact that when treated with alcohoHo ammonia, and the solution 
evaporated on the water-bath, the solution has still an acid reaction. 
For this reason the author aiH}ributes to this compound the formula 
NHiS08.(OH2),i.S03.(CH8)2.0H. P. P. B. 

Epichlorhydrin-Derivatives. By M. Bres latter (J. pr. Ohem. 
[2], 20, 188 — 193). — Von Richter (Per., 10, 677) observed that dry 
so^um acetate has no action on epichlorhydrin, but that in presence 
of absolute alcohol, ethyl acetate and epihydrin alcohol (glyoide) are 
formed. The author confirms von Gegerfelt’s statement {Bulh 80c. 
OMm,, 23, 160), that epihydrin acetate, CsHaOAc, is produced by the 
action of potassium acetate on epichlorhydrin. The best mode of 
preparing this acetate is to heat equivalent proportions of epichlor- 
hydirin and potassium acetate in a flask provided with an upright 
condenser at 110 — 115® for several hours, and then raise the tem- 
perature slowly to 160®. By extracting the product with ether, 
epihydrin aceiate (b. p. 164 — 168®) is obtained, and also a liquid boiling 
at 258 — 261®, which Gegerfelt regarded as glycerol- triaoetin, but 
which is really a polymeride of epihydrin acetate. 

Epihydrin acetate is a mobile liquid (sp. gr. 1*129 at 20®), soluble iu 
alcohol and ether. It precipitates metallic silver from an ammoniacal 
solution of silver nitrate. By the action of potash on epihydrin acetate 
diluted with ethyl acetate, glycerol is produced, but if soda is used 
instead of potash epihyd/rin alcohol, CsHsO.OB!, is obtained. The 
alcohol boils at 160®, and is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
When heated with water glycerol is formed. 

Diglycid, (OsHftO.OH)^, results from the saponification of the^ly. 
meric modification of epihydrin acetate. W. 0. W. 

Sugar from Populin. By B. 0. v. Lxppmank (Ber., 12, 1648— 
1649). WTien the glucoside populin, 02oHu08 + 2HjO, is decom- 
posed by dilute acids, it splits up into benzoic add, saliretin, 0 i 4 Hi 408 , 
and grape sugwr, W. 0. W. 

Partial Synthesis of Milk-sugar, and a Oontribution to the 
Synthesis of Cane-sugar. By E. Dbmolr (Oompt re/nd., 89, 481). 
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— ScMtzeiiTaerger (Aww. 07itw. Thys., 21, 235), by tbe action of acetic 
anhydride on glucose, obtained an acetyl-derivative of a body forraed 
by tbe nnion of 2 mols. of glucose vitb elimination of water, for which 
the author proposes the name of digJvcose. Schutzenbergor considered 
this body identical with octacetyl-saccharose. Tho solubilities of those 
two ethers in alcohol are, however, different ; and octacetyl-saccharose 
has a specific rotatory power [ct]i) = 38 36, whilst that of ooiacetyl- 
diglucose is [a]B = 54*62 ; moreover, the sacoharoso-dorivati vg yields 
saccharose by saponification, whereas the diglucose-compound yields 
diglucose. 

When milk-sugar is heated with a dilute acid, it is converted by 
assimilation of water into galactose and lactoglucose. When the 
mixture of these bodies, obtained in the above manner, is dried and 
heated with acetic anhydride, it is converted into a pitch-lik© ether, 
having all the properties of octaoteyl-lactose, and giving milk-sugar by 
treatment with alkalis. 

When 2 mols. of glucose, like or unlike, are in presence of a dehy- 
drating agent, they are converted into their anhydrides ; and by tho 
action of these anhydrides on acetic anhydride, an ether of a diglucoso 
is formed, just as ethylene oxide takes up acetic anhydride to form an 
ether of diglycol. 0. W. W. 

BeactiLon of Tungstates in presence of Mannitol. By Klein 
(Gompt rend.^ 89, 484). — The action of tungstates on mannitol 
resembles that of borax. A solution of 12 grams mannitol and 
4 grams sodium tungstate, made up to 100 c.c., gives a deviation of 
-f 40'. The solntion has an alkaline reaction ; boiling effects no 
change. 

A solution of 10 grams of mannitol and 4 grams of sodium paratung- 
state, 5K'aa0.12W03.26H20, made up to 100 c.c„ has no rotatoiy powder 
in the cold, hut after boiling produces a deviation of + 36'. 1'ho 
solution, which is originally neutral, becomes strongly acid on 
boiling. 

Barium metatungstate, BaW 40 i 8 . 9 H 20 , added to a solution of 
mannitol, produces no deviation, even after boiling. The barium salt 
is not decomposed by the solution of mannitol, although it is by water 
alone. 

If baiyta-water be added to the above solution when boiling, Uio 
liquid, after filtering, has a rotatory power of + 25' ; this effort is not 
produced in the cold. 0. W. W. 

Decomposition of Bthylamine Hydrochloride by Heat. By 
M. PiLETi and A. Biccini (Dpt., 12, 1608).— When this salt is hcatod 
ix> a temperature somewhat lower than that at which lead melts, a 
mixture of ammonia and mono- and di-ethylamine (separated^n noutiul 
solution by means of potassium nitrite), ethyl chloride and ethylene is 
evolved, whilst the residue consists of ammonium chloride, diothyl- 
amin© hydrochloride, and some undecomposed ethylamine hydrochlo- 
ride. The reaction is thus analogous to the decomposition of plionyl- 
ethylamine by heat, except that a further decomposition into ammonia 
and ethyl chloride takes place. 
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Cyanethine. By E. y. Miter {J. pr. OJiem. [2], 19, 484 — 485). — 
Cyanetliiiie appears to be a tertiary base. When Heated with mode- 
rately dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid at 180 — 200®, it is trans- 
formed into a crystalline base, C 9 Hi 4 N' 20 , which forms easily soluble 
and finely crystallising salts. 

The investigation is being continued. A. J. 0. 

A Double Function of the Monobasic Acids. By Loir (Ann, 
OJiim, Ph/s. [5], 18, 125 — 138). — In reference to Q-erhardt’s paper on 
the anhydrides (ihid [3], 37, 333), the author considers that if the 
anhydrides are classed as ethers, that under certain circumstances the 
acids may act as alcohols, and if such be the case they must also have 
the propei*ties of aldehydes. This becomes evident on examination of 
tho formula for acetic acid, which may be written thus • OH.OH 2 .COH. 
Considered as an alcohol it is 02 H 30 (HO), the C 2 HjO containing an 
aldehyde grouping GH 2 .OOH. The following experiments are adduced 
in support of this view. 

By the action of reducing agents on aldehydes, alcohols are obtained, 
and when acids are treated with hydriodio acid, Berthelot has shown 
that the hydrides of the alcohol radicles are formed. 

Butyric acid (b. p. 155 — ^160®) when heated with a concentrated 
solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite at 0®, yields long transparent 
needles ; these melt at 20^* without the evolution of sulphurous anhy- 
dride, whilst butyric acid floats on the top of the solution. On col- 
lecting the crystals, dissolving in water, and distilling with sulphuric 
acid, sulphurous anhydride is evolved, and butyric acid distils over. 
Butyric acid decolorises potassium permanganate, and reduces ammo- 
niated silver solutions, v aleric acid has similar properties. 

That acetic anhydride possesses the functions of an aldehyde as well 
as an ether has been shown by the author (this Journal, Abst., 1879, 
621). The same holds good for butyric anhydride. 

Acetobenzoie anhydride, however, exists in two isomeric modifica- 
tions, according as it is prepared from sodinm benzoate and acetic 
chloride, in which case the author calls it aceti/l hmzoic mdtifdnde^ or 
from sodium acetate, and benzoic chloride, when it is called henzoyl- 
acetic anlufdride. The two bodies have the same chemical properties, 
except in their reaction with hydrochloric acid. 

BenzoijUacefic anJiyilride 'when heatedin hydrochloric acid gas boils at 
130®, and acetic chloride comes over, leaving benzoic acid as a crystal- 
line residue. 

AcetyUlenzoic anhydride when treated in a similar manner boils at 
160®, and benzoic chloride distils over. 

With chlorine similar results are obtained, the residue in the first 
^ case being chlorobenzoic aeid^ and in the second cldoracetic add. 

These two isomeric bodies may be considered as etbereal salts; 
benzoyl acetic anhydride being tho acetic salt of benzoic acid which 
acts as an alcohol, whilst acetyl benzoic anhydride is the benzoic salt 
of acetic acid acting as an alcohol. 

Benzoic chloride at 0® forms a crystalline compound with sodium 
hydrogen sulphite. 

Since glyoxal and glyoxylic acid are obtained from alcohol by the 
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SbctioiL of nitric acid, tLey may be considorod as derivatives of aldehyde 
and acetic acid. As glyoxal, COE.COH, contains the aldebyde-gionp 
twice, its mode of formation depends on the previous formation of an 
alcohol aldehyde ; and as we have acetic acid (alcohol), OH.CH4 00 E, 
yielding glyoxylic acid, OH.CO.OOH, containing the acid and aldohydo 
groups, it requires the same conditions. 

A table showing the relations of the derivatives of alcohol and acotio 
acids is given. OS. 


Existence of Double Salts in Solution. By P. H. B. Inufjn- 
HOES (Ber., 12, 3678 — 1684 ). — Banum fonnionitrate, Ba,K'03.0H02 4- 
2H2O, is prepared by dissolving barinin nitrate in an almost satu- 
rated warm i solution of barium formate. Crystals of barium nitiUitc 
are first deposited, and then the donble salt separates out. Solutions 
of barium formio-nitrate and aceto-nitrate and calcium aootochloriclo 
when dialysed, diffnse like mixtures of simple salts ; this shows that 
these salts dissociate in dilute solutions. W. 0. W. 


Oxidising Action of Cupric Oxide ; Transformation of Acetic 
Acid into Glycollic Acid. By P. Casenbuve (Gompt rmd, 89, 
525). — ^It is known that formic acid is oxidised by onpric oxido to 
carbonic acid, and similarly, if carbonic acid be regarded as tho acid 
of methylene glycol, it might be expected that acetic acid, tho homo- 
logne of formic acid, would be oxidised to glycollic acid. 

Cupric acetate was heated in a sealed tube with water at 200® foi' 
an hour. The tube contained crystallised cuprous oxide, and a liquid 
which deposited crystals of glycollate of copper. A small quantity 
of carbonic anhydride was also formed. The reaction is probably 
expressed by the equation, 2Cu(C3Hs02)3 + 2H2O = 02Hi03 + 
CU2O "t" 3C2E4OS. 

The carbonic anhydride is due to a secondary reaction by which 
propionic acid is also formed; 20n(G3H302)3 + H2O = OO2 + 
OsHaO* + CU3O + 202H*02 : this reaction takes place to a very limited 
and variable extent- 0. *W. W. 


Action of Nitric Acid on Epichlorliydrin. By V. v. TlKUtTifia 
(J.pr. Chetn. [2], 20, 193 — 196). — When epichlorhydrin is treated 
vrith 3 or 4 parts of warm nitric acid (sp. gr. 1'38) an oncrgotic rea(*- 
tion takes place. On pouring the acid liquid into water and oxiractiug 
with other, monochlorolixctio acid is obtained. To remove the chloro- 
nitrobydrin and oxalic acid with which it is mixed, it is dissolved in 
water, again extracted with ether and converted into the calcium salt. 
The acid crystallises in flat prisms (m. p, 77®), which are deliquescent 
and dissolve readily in alcohol, ether, and water. W. d W, 

Ethyl Nitr^etate. ByFoEORAin) (7. pr. Ohm. [2], 19, 487-~488). 
— This is obtaiued by the action of silver nitrite on ethyl bromacetate. 
The product is distilled, and the portion wh’ch passes over at 150® 
(with slight decomposition) is essentially ethyl nitracebate. a liauid of 
sp. gr. 1T33 atO® (b, p, 151 — 152°). By the action of zinc and hydro- 
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clilorio acid it was converted into amido-a.cetic liydrocliloride, -v^hence 
ike silver salt waiS obtained in iridescent crystals wkick blacken on 
exposure to the light. A, J. 0. 

Preparation of Nitrated Patty Acids. By J. Lewkowitsch (/. pr. 
Cliem. [2], 20, 159 — 1?3). — ^Nitro-products could not be obtained by 
tke action of the strongest nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*55) or of a mixture of 
nitnc and sulpkuric acids on c^roic and stearic acids. 

Hthyl nitroaoetaiey CHa(NOa).COOEt, is formed by digesting ethyl 
iodacetate with silver nitrite at 100® ; towards the end of the process 
the mixture is heated up to 130°. On treating the product with abso- 
lute ether, a pale-yellow liouid, insoluble in water, is obtained, which 
boils between 150° and 160*^ with decomposition. 

JEJtliyl mtro])ro^ion(ite, prepared by the action of silver nitrite on 
ethyl jS-iodopropionate (which is most readily obtained by heating an 
alcoholic solution of |3-iodopropionio acid with a small quantity of sul- 
phuric acid), is a colourless mobile liquid (b. p. IGl — 165°). The 
ethyl salt dissolves in a dilute solution of potash ; by acidif;^g the 
liquid with sulphuric acid and extracting with ether, crystals of nitro- 
propionic acid were in one instance obtained, but the operation gene- 
rally yields a thick liquid which dries up to a hard glassy mass when 
exposed over sulphuric acid. 

fi-NitropropiomG acid is easily obtained by adding about 2 equivalents 
of silver nitrite to 1 of /34odopropionie acid dissolved in water, (The 
best results are gained by working with not more than 5 grams of 
iodopropionic acid for each operaition.) The solution of silver nitro- 
propionate which is formed is decomposed by hydrochloric acid and 
extracted with ether. After evaporating the ethereal solution, a thick 
liquid remains which solidifies forming a white deliquescent crystalline 
mass. By recrystallisation from chloroform, the nitro-acid is obtained 
in pearly-wbite scales wbioh melt at 66° and decompose at 160°. The 
acid is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether ; its salts are also soluble in 
water, but undergo decomposition. By reduction with tin and hydro- 
chloric acid, jS-nitropropionic acid is converted into p^alaniiie hplro^ 
idilonde. W. 0. W. 

Derivatives of TMacetic Acid. By S. Gabriel (JBer., 12, 1639— 
1641). — FhemjlenG’^ditldacetic ac?V7, 06Hi(S.0H2.000B[)a, is prepared 
by the action of chloracetic acid (2 mols.) on a warm alkaline solution 
of thioresorcinol (1 mol.). On acidifying the mixture with hydro- 
chloric acid, the acid separates out as an oily liquid, which soon 
solidifies to a crystalline mass. The crystals melt at 127°, forming a 
turbid liquid which becomes clear at 150°. 

Toluene^dithiacePic add, 08H3Me(S.OH3.000H)2, obtained by a 
similar reaction, crystallises in noeclles (m, p. 151'5°), soluble in hot 
water. 

Fhemjlem-diosffijaceUo add, 06 H 4 (O.OH 3 . 000 H) 2 , produced by the 
action of chloracetic acid on an alkaliue solution of resorcinol, forms 
pale-yeUow crystals (m. p. 193°), Lihromophenyhne-d^yaceHc add, 
separates out as a white powder when bromine vapour is passed into 
the aqueous solution of this acid. It is deposited from a hot alcoholic 
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solution in wMte, silky needles (m.p. 250®). BenzyUhlncotic ockh 
C 6 H 5 .CH 2 .S.CB[«.COOH:, crvstallises in flat plates (m. p. 60®). The 
mnkh, CsHa.CHa.S.CHc.CONH., is obtained in rectangular plates 
(m. V. 97°), by the action of ammonia at 100® on ethyl benzyl-tlii- 
LiTteCb-p. 275-290®). W, 0. W. 

Laurie Acid and its Conversion into Undecylio Acid. By F. 
Kkafft (jBer., 12, 1664 — 1668) — Laurie acid is best prepared from 
commercial bay oil (01 laurin unguinos). For this pniposo tlio oil is 
saponilied by boiling with a solution of potash for several hours ; the 
potash soap is decomposed by warm hydrochloric acid, and the mixture 
of acids thus set fiee is distilled under greatly diminibhod pi*essnrc. 
The first poition of the distillate subjected to repeated redistilJntiou 
under diminished pressure yields pure lauric acid (m. p. 43*5°, b. p. 
222*5® under 100 mm. pressure). 

The I'etuDe, C 13 H 26 O, obtained by the dry distillation of a mixture 
of barium laurate and acetate under diminished pressure, molts at 28° 
and boils at 263®. On oxidation with chromic mixture this substance 
yields acetic acid and an oily liquid consisting of a mixture of undo- 
cylic acid and unaltered ketone. The undecylio acid is converiod into 
its barium salt, which is treated with ether to remove the ketone. 
This acid crystallises in scales, which melt at 28*5® and boil at 213° 
under lOO mm. pressure. “W. 0. W. 

Tridecylio, Pentadecoio, ^tnd Margaric Acids. By F. Krafft 
(B er., 12, 1668 — ^1675). — ^Myristic acid, prepared by the saponification 
of Muscata butter and purified by distillation under diminished pi»es- 
sure, melts at 53*5® and boils at 248® nnder 100 mm. pressui’c. 

The ketone, CuHisO, obtained by the dry distillation under dimi- 
nished pressure of a mixture of bainum acetate and myrisiate, molls 
at 39°, boils at 294°, and on oxidation yields acetic and tridocoic 
acids. 

The latter acid, purified by redistillation and conversion iiiio its 
barium salt, melts at 40 5® and boils at 236° under 100 mm. ])vosHur('. 

By a similar process peuiathcow ackl, O 10 H 30 O 2 , can be oblaiu(‘(l 
from palmitic acid (m.p. 62® and b.p. 2G8 5“ under 100 mm. pressure'). 
The ketone melts at ’48® and boils at 320®. Pentadocoic atnd nudts 
at 51®, and boils at 257® nnder 100 mm. pressure. 

Margaric acul, prepared synthetically from stearic acid (b. p. 287® 
under 100 mm. pi-essnre), is identical with the margaric acid obtained 
by Heintz (Pogg, Ann,, 102, 257) by the saponification of eotyl 
c^nide- The acid melts at 59*8® (uncon*.), and boils at 277° au(lcr 
100 mm. pressure. 

The discovery of tridecoic and pentadecoic acids makes tho list of 
fatty acids complete as far as stearic acid. W, 0 . W. 

Hydroxethylmeiihylacetic Acid. By W. v. Mijxbr (Ber,, 12, 
1544). — ^To show thaA IS'eubaner’s angelic acid resulted from ethyl- 
methylacetic acid, which, together^with isobutylfonnic acid, is a product 
of the oxidation of amyl alcohol obtained by fermentation, tho author 
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prepared etRylmetliylacetio acid by Sauer’s process, and oxidised it 
with potassium permanganate. The producst was *a-hydroxethyI- 
methylacefic acid, OEtMe(OH).OOOH (m. p. 68 °). On distilling this 
acid with sulphuric acid no methylcrotonic acid was formed. 

W. R. 

HydrozisobutylfornxiG AoicL By W. v. Miller (Ber, 12, 1642 
— 1643). — From a careful comparison of the copper salts, the author 
concludes that the dimethacrylic add, prepared by him by oxidising 
/3-hydroxisobutylformic add, CMe 2 (OjH).CHi.COOH, is identical 
with an acid obtained by A. and M. Saytzeff, by oxidising syntheti- 
cally prepared allyl dimethyl carbinol. The i 8 -hydroxisobutylformic 
acid, of wldch the formula is given above, is an intermediate product 
between isobutylformic acid and its ultimate product of oxidation 
with potassium permanganate, viz., dimethacrylic acid. W. R. 

Synthesis of Ketonlc Acids. By P. Hofperichter ( J. pr. OJiem. 
[2], 20, 196 — 200 ). — Trichloracetic cyanide^ prepared by the action of 
silver cyanide on trichloracetic bromide, is a colourless liquid (b. p. 
11? — 119°), soluble in ether. It refracts light powerfully, and has a 
sp. gr. 1*660 at 15°. It is decomposed by water with formation of 
hydrocyanic and trichloracetic acids. On exposure to moist air, a 
deliquescent white crystalline substance is formed. A solid poly- 
meride, which is produced in small quantities in the preparation of the 
hquid trichloracetic cyanide, crystallises in rhombic plates (m. p. 140°), 
soluble in alcohol and in ether. It is decomposed on lading with 
water. 

Trichloracetylcarhoxylic acid is formed when the liquid cyanide is 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*16) at 60®. It is 
separated from trichloracetic acid by recrystallisation of the sodium 
salts. Sodium trichloracetylcarbozylate crystallises in prisms contain- 
ing 2 mols. H 3 O, which are less soluble than the tabular crystals of 
sodium trichloracetato. The acid forms small prisms (m. p. 89°), 
soluble in water. By the action of fuming hydrochloric acid on tri- 
chloracetic cyanide, a white crystalline amide is produced, which 
appears to have the composition 09 Cl 60 aH 8 N 2 . W. C. W. 

Maleic Acid from Dichloracetic Acid. By S. TA 3 TATAR»(Ber., 
12, 16 C3 — 1666), — Ethyl dichloracetate dissolved in alcohol is not 
acted on by molecular bilver at the boiling point of alcohol; if, how- 
ever, ethyl dichloracetate is heated with molecular silver at 210 ° in 
sealed tubes, silver chloride is formed, and a small quantity of an 
ethereal salt boiling about 210 °, which on saponification with baryta- 
water yields barium maleate. 

Sodium acts energetically on dry ethyl dichloracetate ; if the reaction 
is modified by use of anhydrous ether, there is found amongeft the pro- 
ducts of decomposition, an ethereal ^t distilling between 100 — ^ 120 °, 
which is more soluble in water than the ethyl dichloracetate ; it is 
soluble in warm baryta-water. On standing, this solution decomposes 
with formation of barium carbonate. The nature of this product is 
as yet unexplained. P- B. 
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OccHTTeiics of Tricarballylio and Aconitic Acids in Beet- 
Juice. By E. 0. VON. Lippmann (Ber., 12, 1649— 1C51) Tncnvbally- 
lic acid is not fonnd in fresh, beetroot, but tho autlior condmis his 
previous observation (Ber., 11, 707, this Joum^, 1878, Absfc., OO^) as to 
the occurrence of the calcium salt of this acid in the vacuum puns ot 
the beet-sugar manufactory. Aconitic acid, detect od by Bolir in tho 
juice of the sugar-cane (Ber., 10, 351, this Journal, 1877, 2, 182) is 
also present in beet-juice. 0. W. 

The Acid of Drosera Intermedia, By G. S'riirN (Tlrr,, 12, 
1003), — According to Lucas and Trommsdorf (Annalo^i, 8, 237) tho 
acid contained in this plant is malic, -whilst Reess and Will (Central- 
hlaftf. Agriciilturchemie, 10, 280) suppose it to coutaiu formic, pro- 
pionic, and butyric acids, and finally Hager assorts that it conlnins 
citric and malic acids. The author has extracted some of this acid, 
and from the characters of its salts concludes that it is citric acid. 
The acid has also been obtained crystallising in rhombic prisms, and 
the analysis of its lead salt shows it to be citric acid. P. P. 13. 

Derivatives of Triethyl citrate. By J. Conen (Ber., 12, 1653 — 
1655). — Triethjl dimte, 03H4OH(C00Et)j, prepared by tho action of 
hydrochloric acid on a mixture of citric acid and alcohol, is a tliiek 
colourless liquid, sp. gr. 1*1309 at 20® compared with water at 4®, 
b. p. 261® under 300 mm. pressure. 

Tetrethyl citrate, CaH4OEt(0OOEt),, is formed when the product of 
the action of sodium on -fcriethyl citiate (diluted with dry ether) is 
heated with ethyl iodide at 100®. This citrate is a pale-yellow oil, 
sp. gr. 1-1022 at 20®, boiling at 290° with decomposition. 

A liquid having the composition CaH3(COOEt)8, and of sp. gr. 
1’1064, is produced by heating a mixture of phosphorous chloride and 
ethyl citrate at 100®. This substance decomposes on difetillafion. 

W. 0. w. 


Action of Phosphorus Pentachloride and Hydriodio Acid on 
Saccharic Acid. By H. be la Moiie (Ber., 12, 1571— 1573).— Tho 
results published by 0. J. Bell (this Jouraal, Abst., 1879, 917) niM 
the same as those published by the author in his Dibsoriatiou (Hallo, 
1878). The author also points out that chloiuruucic acid obi a i nod 
from saccharic or mucic acid always crystallises with 2 mols. of waior 
of crystallisation, CfiH4Cli042Ha0. 

Saccharic acid when heated with hydriodio acid and amorplums 
phosphorus in sealed tubes at 140— 150®, yields a small quantity of an 
acid, m. p. 148 — ^149°, the analysis of which, and its properties, as also 
those of its salts, show it to be adipic acid. P. p. B, 

Constitution of Deoxalic Acid. By J. Klein (7. pr. Glim. [2], 
— 159). — By acting on ethyl oxalate with sodium-amalgam* 
hi 1861, obtained a substance of the formula CuHibOs, which 
he re^rded as the triathyl salt of deoxalic acid, CcHbOs, and by heat, 
ing this with dilute sulphuric acid, he converted it into ethyl racemato, 
with evolution of carbonic anhydride. Brunner, in 1870, contended 
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that the original rednction-prodnct of ethj'l oxalate has the formnla 
C 12 H 20 O 9 , and is the triethyl salt of an acid of the formula OftHsOg, 
which, however, he coaid not isolate, owing to its decomposition into 
i*acemic and glyoxylic acids- The anthor has confirmed Lo wig’s results 
in the following manner : — Ethyl deoxalate prepared by the action of 
sodinm-amalgam on ethyl oxalate melts at 85®, and has all the pro- 
perties attributed to it by Lowig. The barium salt was prepared by 
titrating the ethyl salt with standai'd baryta- water. Both the titra- 
tion and the analysis of the barium salt point to the correctness of 
Lowig’s formula. The calcium salt has the formula (C 5 Hs 08 ) 30 a 3 . 
The free acid, prepared from the barium salt by means of sulphuric 
acid, forma very deliquescent crystals, and from several analyses 
appears to have the formula OaHtOb-HsO- 

Treated with acetic or with bomsoic chloride, it forms monacetyl- 
and benzoyl-deoxalic acid, and with acetic anhydride, or with benaoic 
chloride, at a higher temperature, a diacetyl or dibenzoyl acid- It 
appears therefore to contain two alcoholic hj^droxyls. The amount of 
carbonic anhydride evolved on boiling the acid with dilute sulphuric 
acid was estimated, and agreed with the equation CsHsOs.Et, = 
OdHiOo.Ets + 00a, ethyl racemate being formed at the same time. 
The ethyl racemate gave an acid agreeing with the ordinary racemic 
acid in all its properties. 

On heating deoxalic acid with hydriodic acid no redaction took 
place, but it was converted into racemic acid, and at a still higher 
temperature, succinic acid was produced- The tricarboxylic acid, 
of which deoxalic acid is a hydroxylio derivative, was not isolated in 
this reaction. W. E. 

S 3 m.tliesis of the Closed Benzene Ring. By Y- v. Riohtbe 
(cT.jpr. Oliem. [2], 19, 205 — 208. — In order to accomplish the synthesis 
of benzene by means of diethylene-diketone the author subjected the 
succinates of potassium, sodium, magnesium, calcium, and lead to dry 
distillation. The distillate contained quinol, and benzene was obtained 
by the action of zinc dust on the distillate, but diethylene-diketone has 
not yet been isolated. 

No benzene derivatives wiore formed by distilling ethylene saocinate 
with zinc dust. W, 0. W. 

Derivatives of Isodurene. By M. Bielbpeldt {Annal&n^ 198, 
380 — 388). — The isodui'ene used in these experiments was prepared "by 
the method described by Jannasoh (Ber., 8, 355), viz., by the action 
of sodium on a mixture of monobromomesitylene and methyl iodide 
dilated with a small quantity of benzene. Isodurene boils at 195 — 
197®. Isodureneml^lLomo acid obtained by treating the hydrocairbon 
with faming sulphuric acid crystallises in plates which melt 
in their water of crystallisation at 100®. Le^ isQdvirmeBulj^atey 
(C 6 HMe 4 SOs) 3 Pb + SHaO, forms needle-shaped oiystala, so aUo do 
the salts of harium (anhydrous), oaloivmi (3HjO), and 
(IH 3 O). Tlie oopjper salt cryst^ises in pale bluish-green needles, 
which are anhydrous. The silver salt forms transparent rhombic 
plates ; the strontium salt is deposited in lustrous plates conininhog 
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9 mols. HjO. Tlie sodium salt crystallises in shining rhombic plates 
containing ^ mol. H 3 O. The cohalt salt crystallises in pale red fonr- 
sided plates which contain mols. HsO. 

When isodurene is boiled with dilute nitric acid (1 : 4) for two days, 
a mixture of a- and /S-isoduric acids (Ci(>Hi 202 ) is formed, together 
with a polybasio acid, which does not melt at 300°, and also several 
nitro-products. The a- and jS-acids can be separated by recrystallisa- 
tion from hot water, or by Actional crystallisation of their calcium 
salts. 

a^IsoJurir acid melts at 215° and at a higher temperature sublimes, 
forming long glistening needles. It is very sparingly soluble in 
water, but dissolves in alcohol, ether, and hot benzene. From a dilute 
ethereal solution, the acid is deposited in dear monoclinic crystals 
which refract light powerfully. The a-acid can be distilled in a 
current of steam. Its salts are crystalline and are soluble in water. 
{CioHii02)2Ca4- 5BtO, (CioH«ii02)2Sr+5H*0,and (CioHxA)2Ba+4H80 
form nee^e-shaped crystals. 

^^Isodurie ctcid is much more soluble in water, ether, chloroform, 
benzene, alcohol, and light petroleum than the a-acid. It crystallises 
in needles which melt at 120 — 123% The calcium salt forms glisten- 
ing needle-shaped crystals containing 2 mols. HiO. 

Monobromisodnrene boils at 252 — ^254°, and crystallises in nacreous 
plates. W. 0 . W. 

Behaviour of Cymene in the Animal Organism. By Jacobsen 
(Her., 12, 1512 — 1518). — As cymene has been pi*epared from normal 
propyl iodide and parabromotoluene, and as the author has shown that 
the hydrocarbon prodnced from parabromocumene and methyl iodide is 
not cymene, but an isomeride, no doubt would remain regarding the 
constitution of cymene were it not for two reactions. The first of these, 
noticed by Kraut and confirmed by the author, is that cymene is pro- 
duced by the action of zinc dust on cymyl alcohol, and the second is 
the oxidation of cymene in the organism tP ouminic acid, observed by 
NencH and Ziegler. Both of these results are unfavourable to the 
theory that cymene contains a normal propyl group. In the present 
paper,, the author gives an acconnt of a repetition of Kencki and 
feeler’s experiments. 

The cymene was administered to a dog, and its urine, after evapo- 
ration, was acidified and shaken with ether. After distillating off the 
ether, the residue gave a copious precipitate with hydrochlonc acid, 
which was found to consist for the most part of cuminnric acid, 
CijHmNOj. The filtMte from this precipitate gave a distillate contain- 
ing a little paraxylylic acid, showing that the cymene administered to 
the dog had contained a little pseudoeumene. 

^ Cuminuric acid melts at 168°,. and volatilises without decomposi- 
tion. It is almost insoluble in cold, but comparatively easily soluble 
in warm water ; it dissolves with the greatest readiness in alcohol ; 
ether, however, dissolves it wifi, difficulty. From water it ciystal- 
lises — ( 1 ), on addition of an acid, in nacreous scales; and ( 2 ), on 
slow evaporation, in large iridescent rhombic plates, without water of 
crystallisation ; and from alcohol, on evaporation, in radiated crystals. 
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The larinm salt, (Ci2Hu^5'04)2-H20, dissolves with some difficulty, 
and cijstallises from, its hot solution in long right-angled plates or 
in flat needles, arranged in a fan-shaped form. The calcium salt, 
(0 i2H2iN03)2.3H20, crystallises in thin needles, and is also soluble 
with difficulty. Tho ammonium and potassium salts are very easily 
soluble, and crystallise in needles. The two latter salts give pre- 
cipitates with salts of zinc, manganese, cadmium, magnesium, ferrous 
and ferric salts, copper, lead, and silver ; with mercuric chloride, it 
gives no precipitate, and with mercuric nitrate, a flocoulent insoluble 
precipitate. 

This cuminurio acid probably difEers from that which Gahours pre- 
pared from cuminic chloride and glycolyl silver. 

In order further to confirm the relations of this acid, it was decom- 
posed by beating with hydrochloric acid ; it split up into glycocine and 
cuminic acid, melting at 116 — 117®, and agreeing in all its properties 
w’ith that described by others. It thus appears that cuminic acid is 
really a product of oxidation of cymene in the animal organism, but 
to i*emove all doubt, and further to connect cuminic and cnminuric 
acids, the latter acid was synthetically prepared fi*om cymyl alcohol 
and glycocol silver. The product was identical in all respects vrith 
that separated from the nriue. 

If, then, there is conclusive proof that cumene ooutains normal 
propyl and that cnminic acid contains isopropyl, then the preparation 
of cumene from cymyl alcohol with zinc dust involves the trans- 
iormation of isopropyl into normal propyl, and, on the other hand, the 
formation of cuminic acid from cymene implies the opposite change. 

In conclubion, the author dmwa attention to the fact that in his 
experiments, the chief product was cuminuric acid, whilst in those of 
Nencki and Ziegler, cuminic acid was formed. EGb also found the 
latter acid, but in veiy small amount. W. R. 

Products of Distillation of Gum-ammoniac Resin with 
Zinc-dust, By G. L. Cia.mician (Ber., 12, 16-58 — 1664). — The oily 
liquid which is obtained by the distillation of gum-ammoniac I’esin 
with zinc-dnst consists of a mixtui»e of para- and metaxylenes (b. p. 
136 — 138®), meta-ethyltolnene (b. p. 160°), methyl ortho-ethylphenate 
(b. p. 180 — 2U0®), and a hydrocarbon having the composition G13H20O, 
which yields on oxidation benzoic, acetic, and perhaps propionic acids. 
Xo naphthalene derivatives are formed. Ortho-ethylphenol obtained 
by the saponification of the methyl ether is a thick, colourless oil 
(b. p. 220®), which remains liquid when cooled down in a freezing 
mixture. On fusion with potash, it is decomposed with production of 
salicylic acid* W. 0. W. 

Condensation-products of. Aldehydes with Piamaiy Aromatic 
Bases. By 0. Fischer (Ber,, 1!^ 1693 — 1694). — ^Although the author 
was unable to obtain dimnidotripheuylmethaiie by decomposing tetra- 
methyldiamidotripbenylmethane with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
he has succeeded in preparing it by the action of zinc cshloidde on a 
mixture of aniline and benzaldehy.de. This base is a crystalline sub- 
stance and is soluble in light petroleum. By the action of methyl 
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iodide, at; 130°, on tke solntion of the base in methyl alcohol, iefera- 
methyldiamidotriphenylmethane methiodide is prodnoed. 

Condensation-products of Tertiary Aromatic Bases. By 
0. Fischeb (He/,, 12, 1685 — 1693). — A ^od mode of preparing 
tetrumethjldiarnitlo^riphenylmetJiane consists in digesting on a water- 
bath a mixture of benzaldehyde (1 moL) and dimethylaniline (2 mols.) 
%\ith a quantity of solid zinc chloride, equal in weight to the dimethyl- 
aniline taken, until scarcely any dimethylaniline separates out on the 
addition of an alkali to a small quantity of the product. If the mass 
grows very thick during the operation, sufficient water should be 
added to reduce it to a pasty consistency. The solution obtained by 
treating the crude product with boiling water deposits the base in a 
state of comparative purity. The liydroclilonrle, C2^H.oNs2HCl, crys- 
tallises out in colourless hygroscopic needles, when ether is added to a 
solution of the base dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid mixed with 
alcohol. The methiodide, 023H25N22MeI, is deposited from concentrated 
aqueous solutions in plates, and from dilute solutions in needles, 
which melt at 218 — 222° with decomposition into methiodide and 
the original base. 

Tetramethyldiamidotriplienylearhinol, C 23 H 24 NS.H 2 O, the base con- 
tained in benzaldehyde green, is obtained in colourless needles by 
I'eerystallising from light petroleum the precipitate formed by the 
action of an ^kidi on the ssdts produced by the oxidation of the leuco- 
base. 

The crystals melt at 120°, and form ethers when recrystallised 
from alcohol. The ethyl ether, best prepared by heating the carbinol 
with alcohol at 110 °, melts at 162°. 

The zincoclihride, + ZnCh + H 2 O, crystallises in dark- 

green glistening needles or scales freely soluble in water. The 
enJphaie, Cii'K 2 i !^2 + HaS 04 , forms beetle-green needles, containing 
1 mol. of water. The methiodide, C 2 ^H.>;,OCH 8 N 2 (MeI )2 + 2H20, crys- 
tallises in colonrless needles, which begin to decompose at 100°. 

The constitution of benzaldehyde green (Ber^ 12, 796 ; and this 
Journal, 1879, Abst,, 787) is represented by one of the following 
formulae : — 

0 H 

Ph(C.Hi.]S:ire,)C<^‘^*>]me, or Pli(0eHt.OTIe,)0<' I* 

TetrnmethyhIiamid(^ropyItriphenyImeiliane, obtained from cumic alde- 
hyde and dimethylaniline, crystallises in long colonrless needles (m. p, 
118°). It bears close resemblance to the lenco-base of benzaldehyde 
green, yielding on oxidation a bluish-green colonring matter. 

Bimethylaiiiline and methylal yield tetramethyldiamidodiphenyl- 
methane (m. p. 91°), which has been previously described by Han- 
hart (Her., 12, 681 ; this Journal, 1879, Ahsh, 714. Doobuer (Her. 
12, 810), and by Michler and More (ibid,, 12, 1170). The compound 
which Pauly (Anndlen, 187, 198) obtained by the action of benzo- 
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phenone cWoride on dimethylaniline has the composition C 2 iH 2 i!N’, and 
not C 21 H 19 N as given by the discoverer. 

Dimethylaniline-phthalein, C 2 iH 24 l^ 202 , is prepared by the action of 
zinc chloride on a mixture of pbthalio chloride and dimethylaniline. 
The excess of dimethylaniline is removed from the resulting product 
by treatment with hot water, and the residne is dissolved in dilute 
acetic acid. The precipitate which, is thrown down on the addition 
of an alkali to this acid liquid is dried and dissolved in a small quantity 
of benzene. When light petroleum is poured into this solution, the 
impurities separate out, together with a portion of the phthalein. On 
evaporating the filtrate, the phthalein slowly crystallises out, and is 
purified by recrystallisation from benzene. The pure substance forms 
colourless rhombohedrons, which melt at 188®. A green colouring 
matter is produced as a bye-product in the preparation of dimethyl- 
aniline-phthalein ; its formation increases with the temperature at 
which the process is conducted. W. C. W. 

Some New Colouring Matters. By P. Grbifp (Per., 12, 
1810 — IGll). — By the action of chloranil on dimethylaniline, a deep 
bluish- violet colouring matter is obtained ; it is insoluble in water, but 
dissolves in alcohol and acetic acid. Methyldiphenylamine gives a 
colouring matter of a deeper blue. These reactions take place at the 
ordinaiy temperature, and give good yields. C^uinone gives similar 
products. Ohloranilic acid and the sulpho-acids of chloranil react 
differently. Phenanthraquinone gives under similar circumstances 
bluish- violet bodies, having strongly raaiked diohroism. The addition 
of zinc chloride in all these reactions is advantageous. P. P. B. 

Action of Hydrocyanic Acid on Diazo-compotinds. By 
S. Gabriel {Ber., 12 , 1637 — 1639). — A. substance, having the com- 
position C 8 H 6 N 4 , separates out in orange-coloured crystals when a cold 
aqueous solution of diazobenzenesulphate or nitrate is allowed to drop 
slowly into a well-cooled solution of potassium cyanide. The crystals 
are dissolved in a small quantity of warm alcohol, and warm water is 
added to the solution. When the mixture cools, large prisms (m, p. 
69®) are deposited, which decompose, forming a blown resin, if left in 
contact with the mother-liquor for seveml hours. The compound is 
also decomposed by boiling in water, hydrocyanic acid being evolved, 
and a resinous body formed. 

By the action of potasfsium cyanide on bromodiazobenzene nitrate 
(from bromaniline, m. p, 61) an unstable crystalline product (m. p. 
127’6”) is obtained, which appears to have the composition CsHsBrllt, 

By a similar reaction, the compound CoHsN* may be prepared from 
toluene. It is deposited from an alcoholic solution in reddish-yellow 
plates or needles, which melt at 77’6®, but decompose if heated at 60® 
for some time. W. 0. W. 

Formula of Quinhydrone. By H. Wichblhabs (Ber,, 12, 1500 — 
1505). — The question considered in this paper is which one of the fol- 
lowing formulae for quinhydrone is the correct one : — 
H0,C.H4.0.0.C«H*.0H = 
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proposed by Graebe, or HO.CeHiO.OObHiO.OObHi OH = CaoHioOe, 
suggested by tbe author. 

jNietzki’s argumeut in favour of the former formula is, that as 
quinone is reduced to quinol in theoretical propoHion by sulphurous 
acid, quinliydrone should also be acted on in the same manner. In 
support of this view, he has adduced a series of experiments, in which 
quinhy drone was i educed by such a quantity of sulphurous acid as to 
lead to the formula Ci2Hio04. 

The author has repeated these experiments, and has found that they 
are untrustworthy, owing to the fugitive blue colour produced by iodine 
in presence of quinhydrone during titration of excess of sulphurous 
acid. 

He next brings forward in suppoit of liis own views, the fact 
that metbylquinhydroiie, prepared by melting at 100° a mixture of 
methylquiuol with quinone, gives numbers which, though differing 
but slightly from those required for Graebe’s formula, still agree 
better with the formula proposed by bim ; also, that duidng the re- 
action between methylquinol and quinone, hydrogen is set free, which 
reduces the latter, giving rise to a considerable tormation of quinol ; 
and, lastly, tbat on decomposing methylquinby drone with sulphurous 
acid, the resulting quinol bears to the methylquinol the proportion of 
1 : 2*5. This agrees closely with the proportion calculated for 
CsoHigOe, viz., 1 ; 2*26, but not with that for CijHjsOi, viz., 1 : 1*13. 

In further support of his views, the author calls attention to the 
fact that dimethyl- and dielhyl-quinone have no action on quinol, for 
hydroxyl is not present in their molecules. When substituted quiiiols 
act on qninone, nnsubstituted quinhydrone is invariably formed, whilst 
a reduction takes place owing to the liberated hydrogen. 

In a similar manner the formation of chloroquinol by treatment of 
quinone with hydrochbric acid is explicable by the following 
equations : — 

C6H4O2 4" 2HC1 — CeHaOs 4“ Cls ; and CI3 4" O6H6O2 — 
CAClOa -f HCL 

An analogous reaction takes place with hydrobromic acid. The 
resulting monobromoquinol has the formula 06H6Br03; it may bo 
sublimed in small quantities, melts at 110 — 112°. and is soluble in 
chloroform, benzene, and hot water. During its purification by crys- 
tallisation from light petroleum, a product, agreeing fairly wdth the 
formula CfcH4Br20, is obtained less soluble than the former ; it crys- 
tallises in white needles grouped in stars, and melts at 185 — 186°. 

W. B. 

Oonstitution of Phenylhalogeiipropionio Acids. By E, Eelen- 
MnyjB (Der., 12, 1607 — ^1610). The author criticises the views held 
by Glaser {Annalen^ 154, 167) and Eittig 196, 170) on the 

constitution of the phenylhalogenpropionic acids and phenyllactic 
acids prepared by them, and concludes that these acids have the fol- 
lowing constitutions : — 

CeHfi.OHX.CH>COOH; OfiH6.CH(OH).CH2.COOH, and 

CftH6,OH(OH).OHZ.OOOH. P. P. B. 
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Monobromocinnainic Acids and Phenylfumaric Acid. By 
P. Barisch (J. pr. Cheiii. [2], 20, 173 — 188). — By the action of 
alcoliolic pofcasli on dibromohydrooinnamic acid, Grlaser (Annale)i, 143, 
3*30) obtained two isomeric monobromocinnamic acids, which were 
separated by recrystallising their ammoninm salts. ^-Bromostyrene, 
PhCBr ; CHj (b. p. 117°), is formed as a bye-product in tbis opera- 
tion from the decomposition of a portion of the monobromocinnamic 
acid (m. p. 131°), PhCBr : CH.COOH. 

Glaser prefixes a to the acid ci’jstallising in needles (m. p. 131°), 
and calls the isomeride which forms crystalline plates (m. p. 120°) 
the jS-acid. The author proposes to reverse this nomenclature, since 
a-derivatives have a lower melting point, and enter more readily into 
reactions than |(3-compouuds. Both a- and jS-monobromocinnamic acid 
when treated with alcoholic potash yield the same phenylpropionic acid, 
PhC : C.OOOH. When hydrochloiic acid is passed thinugh their 
alcoholic solutions, they both yield the same ethyl ^-bromocinnamate 
(b. p. 290°). The a-acid during the act of etherification is transformed 
into the ^-acid. 

Fhenylfumaric acid^ GviEsOi, or COOH.CPh ! CH.GOOB!, is ob- 
tained by heating at 150° a mixture of potassium cyanide, alcohol, and 
ethyl-jS-bromocinnamate, and boiling the product with alcoholic 
potash. On the addition of hydrochloric acid, a resinous substance 
separates out, the supernatant liquid is concentrated by evaporation 
and extracted with ether, when the new acid is obtained in white 
crystals (m. p. 161°), freely soluble in alcohol, ether, and hot water. 
The potassium, sodium, ammonium, calcium, and barium salts of tbis 
acid dissolve readily in water. W. 0. W. 

Formation of Para-hydrozybenzoic Acid from Sodium Phe- 
nate. By H. Osr (/- Oheni. [2] 20, 208). — Yery small quantities 
of para-hydroxybenzoic acid and traces of a-phenol-dicarboxylic acid 
are formed by the action of carbonic anbydtdde on sodium phenate. 
The presence of these acids can be detected in the filtrate after the 
precipitation of the salicylic acid. W. 0. W. 

ConstittitioiL of Ellagic Acid. By H. SoErFr (Per., 12, 1533— 
1537). — Gallic acid, when boiled with arsenic anhydride, forms digallio 
acid by union of two molecules. If the mass is dried and heated to 
160°, tho arsenic acid is reduced and ellagic acid is formed ; — 

2Gi4B!ioO^ "h ASiOs — 2 Gi4B[sOs *4- 4 H 2 O' "f* AsiOg. 

Tho question is, are the two henzene-gronps in ellagic acid united 
directly, or by means of oxygen ? The ease with which that acid is 
formed from gallic acid seems to point to a negative answer ; but, on 
the other hand, no attempt to convert ellagio into gallic acid has been 
successful. Assuming t^t direct union subsists, the author suggests 
the following formulae : — 

2G6H,(OH)3.GOOH = OeH(OH)3CCOOH).OeH(OH)*.OOOH. 

2 xnols. of ellagic acid. Ellagic ac^ dried in air. 

Ellagic anhydride cannot be etherified, does not combine with hydro- 
gen, and cannot be reconverted into gallic or tannio adds ; it forms a 
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tetracetyl deriratiTe. The author supposes it to have oue of the follow- 
ing formulse:— ' 

/0\ C0\ 

CO— O.H(OH), 0-J — ^C,H(OH), 

/ 0 \| 10^1 

CO— OeH 0H)2 CO- 0,H(OH)2. 

The two molecules of water are not expelled at the same temperature, 
but it has recently been shown that the temperature at which the 
second is expelled is much lower than was formerly supposed* These 
formulffl sufficiently represent the neutral and basic salts formed by 
ellagic acid. 

New Organic Acid occurring in Agaricus Integer. By W. 
Thoener (iJer., 12, 1635— 1(537) T — From 19 to 20 per cent, of mannitol 
can be extracted from Agaricus integer by treatment with boiling 
alcohol. An acid having the composition Oi5Hco02 is contained in the 
alcoholic mother-liquors. In order to isolate it. the alcoholic solution 
is evaporated to dryness on a water-bath, the residue is exhausted first 
with water to remove any mannitol which may be present, and then 
with hydrochloric acid, ft is finally dissolved in a solution of soda to 
which one-third of its volume of alcohol has been added. After eva- 
porating off the alcohol, the acid is precipitated by boiling with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. The pure acid is deposited from an alcoholic solu- 
tion in white needles (m. p. 70°) soluble in ether, benzene, toluene, 
carbon bisulphide, chloroform, boiling alcohol, and boiling glacial acetic 
acid. The ^ofassinm^ sodiuniy and ammonium salts ai-e sparingly soluble 
in cold water, but dissolve in warm dilute alcohol. Ba(Ci5H3o02)2 and 
Pb(Ci5H2«>02)3, and also the calcium, magnesium, and silver salts are 
white insoluble compounds. The lead salt melts at 114°, 

W. 0. V. 

Kynurio Acid. By M. Kretscht (Per., 12, 1673— 1676).— 
Kynuric acid is completely resolved into its elements by fusion with 
potash. Chinoline is formed when this acid is heated at 240° with 
strong hydrochloric acid, and also when it is distilled with zino-dust. 

W. 0. w. 

Aromatio TMocarbamidesL By 0. Fbuerlbin (Per., 12, 1602 — 
1603). — The preparation of phenylcyanamide from monophenyl thio- 
carbamide bas been described in a former communication (this 3oui‘nal, 
Abst., 1879, 804). From analysis, its formula is (NH I 0 i NPh)^ + 
3GS3O ; when placed over sulphuric acid, it forms a syrupy mass, which 
on standing becomes CTOtalline, forming phenylcyanamide. The 
platinum, (ISTH I C I !NPhHCl)2PtCb, and the silver compounds, 
(NH I 0 I N(Ph))2Ag, have been obtained. Mono phenyl thiocarb- 
amide is converted into monophenylguanidine, lTH2.C(NH)2Ph, by the 
action of alcoholic ammonia. This compound when heated bums with- 
out previously melting, and is decomposed by exposure to the air or 
over sulphuric acid into phenylcyanamide. P, P. B. 

PormLTdsB of TMohydantcnns. By G. LiUBBRaiANN and A. Lakge 
(B er.j 12, 1588—1695). — One of the authors has already described 
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the prepaa'ation of diphenylthioliyclaiitoiii (this Journal, Abst., 1870, 
G61), which when decomposed with alcoholic potash was supposed to 
yield diphenyl thiocarbamide, potassium sulphide, and potassium glj- 
collate. Further investigation has shown that this decomposition 
yields thioglycollic acid, a reaction also observed by Andreasch (Ber., 
I2, 1885). This decomposition is expressed thus: CxaHi^N’iSO -f 
JCOH + H2 O = Ci 3 Hi 3N20 + C2H3KSO3. Diphenyl-thiohydantoin 
is similarly decomposed by alcoholic ammonia at 150", forming aniline 
and thioglycollic acid, thus: Ci3HislN‘2SO + SNHa + 4H2O = 
2 CeH 7 K + C0H3SO2NH, + COaCN'HOa. 

The supposition that thioglycollic acid owes its formation to a 
secondaiy reaction, is found to be untenable, since glycollic acid cannot 
be converted into this thio-acid either by boiling with potassium hydro- 
gen sulphide or with diphenylthiocai‘bamide and alcoholic potash. 
l\Lrther, the product OoH7]SrS02 obtained from diphenylthiocarbamide 
(Joe. cit) is also resolved by alcoholic potash and baryta- water into 
carbanilide, carbonic anhydride, and thioglycollic acid. These results 

NPh— CHj 

show that the formula, CS\ I , attributed to diphenylthio- 

^NPh-CO 

hydantoin is incorrect. Rather must it be regarded as analogous to 
Jager’s phenylcarbodiimido-thiaeetic acid, 

COOH.CH3S.C(NHPh) : NH 
(J. jpr. Ghem. [2], 16, 17), and therefore its formula is 


PhN ; 0<;^ 


S.H,0 


NPL 


Ao' 


Its formation may then be explained as follows : — 

(1.) 0S(ira:Ph)2 + GIC2H3O2 = ClCCNHPh)2.S.OH2.COOH. 

(2.) 01C(NHPh)3S.CHaCOOH - HCl - H3O = 

, S.HaO 

PhN : C/ I . 

^NPh.OO 

This view of the constitution of the thiohydantoin is supported by 
the investigations of Wallach (this Journal, 36, 312), ‘Wallaoh and 
Bleibtreu (Re/*., 12, 1061), Bemthsen (Anmle^i, 197, 341), and the 
investigation on thiocarbamide of Claus (Rer., 7, 236 and 841). 

In this light thiohydantoin will have the formula — 

NH,.OS<gg‘>CO, 

and the product obtained by Lange from diphenylthiohydantoin (he. 
dt) is a derivative of monothiocarbanilio acid, having the formula 

0 I OS<Qj^>00. This is analogous to Volhard's OsHsNSOa 


(J. Chem.^ 9, 8), which may be written 0 ' 0S<^^*>CO. In 
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an analogous manner Nencki’s componnds (/. pr. Oliem, [2], 16, 1) has 
the constitntion S *. carbaminethiacetic 

acid of the same author, the formula 0 I C(NH 2 )S.OH 2 COOH may 

be attributed. ^ ^ ^ t/c i 

These new formulse also explain why it is so diflacultto remove the 
sulphur from thiohydantoins, a fact which has been pointed out by 
Yolhard (Aunnlen, 166, 384), Mulder (Ber,, 8, 1264), Maly (Annalen, 
168, 133), and noticed by the authors in the case o£ diphenylthiohy- 
dantom. B- 

Action of Potassium P3n^osulphate on Indigo-white. By 
A. Baettr (Ber., 12, 1600 — ^1602). — According to Baumann, the in di- 
can contained in urine is not a glueoside, but the potassium salt of a 
sulphonic acid of indoxyl (^Zelt /. Physiol, CJmri,, 1, GO ; Die Synfhe- 
Jischen Processe in Thierlcoi-per^ Berlin, 1878, 6; E. Baumann and L, 
Brieger, Zeitf, Physioh Chem,^ 3, 254; and Baumann and Tiemann, 
this Journal, Abst., 1879, 936), A body possessing the same proper- 
ties as the above-mentioned indican is obtained by heating 1 part of 
indigo, 1 of ferrous sulphate, 2 of potash, 2 of water, and 3— 4 of potas- 
sium pyrosnlphate in sealed tubes for 12 hours at 60®. From this, the 
author concludes that the indican from urine is potassium hydiin- 
digotin-sulphonate, CieHioN^aCO.SOsK)^. Baumann’s analyses confirm 
this observation. P. P. B. 

Action of Chlorine on Dibenzyl. Bv B. Kadb (/. Ohem, [2], 
19, m--4^Q7).^Paradichlorodibenzyl, CJB[401.0H2.CH8.06lL01 (m. p. 
112®), is formed by passing chlorine over the crystalline product 
obtained by melting together iodine and dibenzyl, and continuing the 
action until hydrochloric acid begins to be evolved. The resulting 
thick cherry-coloured oil is distilled, and the crystals of paradichloro- 
dibenzyl deposited from the oily distillate are purified by crystallisation 
from ^cohol. It forms thin fine laminse, closely resembling naph- 
thalene, and is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 

It can be sublimed, giving an odour of bitter almonds when heated, 
and be distilled without decomposition. It yields paradhlorobenzoic 
acid by oxidation with chromic mixture. 

The oily body which is formed at the same time is probably mono- 
chloTodibenzyl. 

Quite a different reaction takes place when chlorine is passed into a 
mixture of jpuherhetl dibenzyl with iodine. In this case tolnylene 
with unaltered dihenzyl is produced, Toluylene is also formed to some 
extent by the action of chlorine on the vaponr of dihenzyl, and by 
passing chlorine into melted dibenzyl until it begins to turn brown, 
and then distilling, the whole is transformed into toluylene. Coni 
tinning the action until hydrochloric acid is again given off, dichloro- 
tolnylene, OuHjoCb (m. p. 170'’) is obtained. It crystallises in silky 
white needles or laminae, and easily dissolves in alcohol and ether. 

Toluylene is also formed from dihenzyl by the action of potassium 
chlorate and hydrochloric acid. It can be distilled and sublimed like 
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benzoic acid. Its alcobolic solution gives a red coloration with ferric 
chloride. A. J. C. 

Derivatives of ly-Dichloronaplitlialene, 3-Nitronaplithalene- 
STilplionic Acid. By P. T. Cleyb (Ber., 12, 1714). — e-Triohloro- 
naphthalene (m. p. 65°) was prepared by the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on /17-diohloronaphthalene (m. p. 48°). The salts of 
5-nitronaphthalenesnIphonic acid are crystalline. The chloride of this 
acid melts at 169°, the amide at 216°, and the ethyl salt at 108°. 

W. 0. W. 

Action of Chlorine on Chloronaphthalene : Nitro-derivatives 
of a- and /3-Dicliloronaphthalene. By 0. Widmann (Per., 12, 
1714 — 1715). — a-Monochloronaphthalene combines with chlorine to 
form CioHbCh (m. p. 67°), and Cif)H7Cl.Cl4 (m. p. 131*5°), whilst 
ysJ-monochloronaphtbalcne forms a liquid trichloronaphthalene, and a 
tetrachloride, C10H7CI.CI4 (m. p. 81°), which when treated with potash 
gives a trichloronaphthalene, melting at 140°. By the action of chlo- 
rine on an acetic acid solution of a-monoobloronaphthalene, an aceto- 
chloiide, CwHeCh-ClsOAc (m. p. 195°) is produced. o-Dichloronaph- 
thalene yields only one nitro-derivative, viz., the trinitro (m. p. 178°), 
but tbe p-compound forms a mono- and a dinitro-derivative, which melt 
at 92° and 158° respectively. W. 0. W. 

On the Quinone occurring in Agaricos Atrotomentosus. 
By W. Thornbr (Per., 12, 1630 — 1635). — The spectrum of the red 
alcoholic solution of the qninone extracted from Agaricus atrofomen^ 
tosus by means of ether is characterised by a deep red band between 
B and D. 

A crystalline ammonium salt separates out as a dirty green-coloured 
powder, when strong ammonia is added to a hot alcoholic solution of 
the quinone. It dissolves in dilute alcohol and in water, forming a 
violet solution, which produces coloured precipitates with many 
metallic salts, viz., a flesb-coloured crystalline predpitate with barium 
chloride; dirty piuk flocculent precipitate with calcium chloride; 
brownish-green with lead acetate; black with ferric chloride; dark 
green with mercuric chloride; brownish-black with alum; radish- 
brown with copper sulphate; brown with platinum chloride; dirty 
green with silver nitrate ; and a beautiful green crystalline precipitate 
with magnesium sulphate. ‘ 

The compound obtained by the action of benzoic anhydride on the 
quinone forms yellow needle-shaped crystals, which melt at 285° i^th 
decomposition. By heating the quinone with dilute nitric add, oxalic 
and nitric acids and also a nitro-product are formed. The latter body 
is a yellow powder (m. p. 256 — 260°) soluble iu alcohol and chloro- 
form. 

By the reduction of the quinone with hydriodic add, or by zinc and 
hydrocblorio add, two bodies are produced, viz., a yellow powder, 
insoluble in the usual solvents, but easily converted into quinone by 
alkalis, and a white crystalline compound (m, p. 162—164°), soluble 
in alcohol and ether. 
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Wlien heated with zinc-dast, a large volnme of gas is evolved, but 
no solid hydrocarbons were formed in appreciable quantity. From 
these results, the author concludes that this substance is niethyldihy- 
droxynaphthoquinone, OioH 8 Me( 02 )(OH)s. 

The mother-liquor Jtom the quinone contains an acid (m. p. 64^^), 
which dissolves in benzene, toluene, ether, chloroform, carbon bisul- 
phide, glacial acetic acid, and petroleum ether. Its barium, calcium, 
lead, and silver salts are insoluble in water. W. 0. W, 

Action of Ammonia and Amines on Quinones, Bj T. Zinoke 
Ber., 12, 1641 — 1647). — Blienantliremq^uinonimide^ OuHsO.NH (m. p. 
lo9°) is obtained in yellow, needle-shaped crystals, by passing gaseous 
ammonia into a warm alcoholic solution of the quinone, or by dissolv- 
ing the quinone in warm concentrated alcoholic ammonia, CuHrOs + 
r= OuHfa.O.^H + HgO. The imide is decomposed by boiling 
with alcohol, the quinone being regenerated. It combines with acids 
to produce red-coloured compounds, which are destroyed by water, 
with production of the quinone. When heated with acetic or benzoic 
anhydride, the imide loses a molecule of water, giving rise to a crystal- 
line compound (m. p. 247®) which is sparingly soluble in hot benzene. 
By the prolonged action of alcoholic ammonia onphenanthrenequinone, 
the imide which is first formed disappears, and a mixture of a basic 
substance soluble in acetic acid, and a neutral compound insoluble in 
acetic acid, is produced. The latter compound sublimes in lustrous 
yellow needles, which have the composition OusHielSra. A second basic 
substance, very soluble in alcohol, is also formed* It is probably iden- 
tical with von Sommaruga’s base (Ber., 12, 982). A yellow crystalline 
compound, pro^bly 0uH8.0.j!IMe, separates out, when phenanthrene 
quinone is treated with an alcoholic solution of methylamine. The 
crystals are insoluble in alcohol, but dissolve in hot benzene. They 
form a blue compound with strong hydrochloric acid. 

The mother-Hquor from the yellow compound contains a strong 
base, which appears to be formed according to tbe following 

equation : CuHrO^ + 2Me2THa = Oi 4 H 8 (NMe)a + 2HaO. This sub- * 
stoce crystallises in colourless prisms (m. p. 186°), and forms 
well crystallised salts, viz., the hydrochloride CwHjiNaHCl, colour- 
less prisms, soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol ; the fiitraio^ fine 
needles, sparingly soluble in water and in alcohol ; the sulphate^ needles 
sparingly soluble in alcohol ; the oxidate^ transparent prisms, soluble 
in hot dilute alcohol. Xtijjhfhot^idnoHe foi*ms with ammonia a brown 
amorphous product, but with primary amines it yields crystalline 
dcadvafcives, according to the equation ; — 

SOujH^Oa + NHaR' = CioHe(0)2NIl^ 4* CioH6(OH)2. 

Naphtho- Amine. Hew compound. Haphthoquinol. 
quinone. 

compound Ci8Hs.O».NPh is obtained by adding an excess of 
aniline to a hot alcoholic solution of naphthoquinone. The precipitate 
which is ^rown down on the addition of water to the mixture is 
treated *vrith acetic acid to remove excess of auiliue, and is then 
rccrystallised from alcohol, when the pure substance separates out in 
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lustrous red needles, wliich melt at 191°, and sublime at a higher tem- 
perature. The crystals dissolve in hot benzene, alcohol, and ether ; 
they yield with sulphuric acid a red solution, and with alcoholic potash 
a purple colour. 

By the action of zinc and hydrochloric acid, or of sulphurous acid, 
the compound is split up into naphthoquinol and aniline. 

With paratoluidine, naphthoquinone forms a beautiful red compound, 
crystallising in needles (m. p. 200°). The metbylamine compound 
crystallises in bright red needles, which melt at 225®, and the ethyl- 
amine compound forms orange- coloui*ed needles (m. p. 140°). 

A crystalline substance is also produced by the action of diphenyl- 
amine on naphthoquinone, in presence of hydiochlorio acid. 

Benzoqninone differs from naphthoquinone in its behaviour to 
amines, 2 C 6 H 4 O 2 + 2 Ph.NH 2 = 06 H 402 (NHPh )3 + 06H4(0H)2. 

W. C. W. 

Amidoantliraqtimone from Anthraquinone-monosulplionic 
Acid. By H. B. v. Pbrgeb (Ber., 12 . 1566 — 1571). — ^Anthraquinone- 
monosulphonic acid, or its ammonium salt, when heated with ammonia 
in sealed tubes at 190°, yields a red crystalline product, which is soluble 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and on addition of water is thrown 
down again as an orange or red flocculent precipitate. By repeated 
sublimation in a current of carbonic anhydride, and crystallisation 
from alcohol and benzene, this compound is obtained pure. Analysis 
shows it to be monamidoanthraqninone, CuH 702 .]NH 3 (m. p. 302°) ; and 
its formation may be expressed thus : CUH 7 O 2 SO 8 NH 4 -h (^£[ 3)3 = 
Ci4H703.NH2 + (^£[4)2803. Bourcart (Ber., 12 , 1418) describes a 
compound obtained m the same way, which melts at 301°, and to which 
he attributes the formula C 14 H 6 O 3 .lTH 2 .OH; such an amidoanthraquinol 
should be soluble in alkalis, which is not the case with this compound. 
The views of the author are further supported by the behaviour of this 
compound with nitrous acid ; first a yellow crystalline body is obtained* 
(m. p. 238°), which on boiling with ^cohol yields antbraquinone ; and 
on boiling with water, (Z-m'onoxyanthraquinone is obtained. 

Heated with acetic anhydride amidoanthraquinone yields the yellow 
acetoxy-derivative, O 14 H 7 O 2 NHAC ; it is soluble in alcohol and ether. 
It melts at 257°, the melting-point of Bourcart’s (Zoc. oit.') acetoxy- 
derivative, to which he attributes the formula C 14 H 6 O 8 NAC 3 . 

In conclusion, the author states that attempts znade to prepare mono- 
nitroanthraquinone according to Bottger and Petersen’s method 
(A.nnalm^ 166, 147) have given negative results. P. P. B. 


Decomposition of Hydrozyantliraqtdnone by PotEwdi, By 0 . 
Libbekmann and J. Dehnst (J 5 er., 12, 1597). — Amongst the products 
obtained by the fusion of anthraquinonemonosulphonic acid with potash, 
the authors found small quantities of paraoxyhenzoic acid. This 
owes its existence to the decomposition of monbydmxyiinthruquinone, 
which may, therefore, have the constitutional fonnular—^ 


0 _Oo-j^,OH. 
-OO-l, 




P. P. B. ' 
e 
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Constitation of Camplior-compotmds. By M. Ballo (Ber., 12, 
1597 — 1600). — In another communication {Anmlen, 197, 321) tlie 
author h^g ^ven his reasons for regarding camphor as a tertiary alco- 

HC: C(0fl3)-CH3 

hoL having the constitution I I • This view is sup- 

. (oh)o:c(C3H0— OH* 

ported by the fact that when camphor is oxidised by boiling chromic 
mixture, acetic, carbonic, and adipic acids are formed, thus ; 

CioHieO + lOO = 200* + OaHiO* + CeHioO* + HaO j 

the central nucleus of the camphor forming adipic acid, 

(CHo) 4 (OOOH)a, 

the methyl group, carbonic acid, whilst the propyl group forms carbonic 
acid and acetic acid. 

The author regards camphrene, C 9 H 14 O, as a homologue of camphor, 
since it also yields adipic acid when oxidised (Kachler, Aivnalenj 364, 
90), and has the properties of an alcohol. P. P. B. 

Essence of IVIarjoram. By BsuyiiANTS (7. Thann. [4], 30, 33 — 
35), — Essence of marjoram, obtained by distilling the flowery tops of 
Origanum Marjorana in a current of steam, is a yellowish liquid, when 
freshly prepared (sp. gr. 0*911 at 15°), but becomes brown on stand- 
ing. It has a pungent smell, and a hot, peppery, and slightly bitter 
taste. It is dextrorotatory, and has an acid reaction. When distilled, 
it begins to boil at 185°, but the temperature rapidly rises to 200°, and 
remains constant between 216 to 220 °, a resinous mass being left in 
tbe retort. 

By repeatedly fractioning the oil which passes over at 185 — 190°, a 
portion is obtained, boiling between 160 — 162°, consisting principally 
of a terpene. 

The fraction boiling at 215— 220° yields no portion having a constant 
boiling point, nor does it deposit crystals when cooled to — 25°. Its 
vapour-density and analysis correspond with either laurel camphor or 
bomeoL "When distilled with phosphoric anhydride, it yields a mix- 
ture of cymene and a terpene (b. p. 160 — 170°). When treated with 
acetic anhydride, it forms a compound (b. p. 230 — 235°), which with 
alcoholic potash yields terpene and potassio acetate. Chromic 
mixture oxidises it with the formation of acetic and formic acids, and 
laurel camphor. 

Essence of marjoram is theaefore composed of a dextrorotary hydro- 
carbon, 5 per cent. ; a mixture of dextrorotatory camphor and bomeol, 
85 per cent. ; resin, 10 per cent. L. T. O’S. 

Essences of Lavender and Spike. By Bbuylahts (/. FJicmn. 
[4], 30, 139 — 141), — ^Essence of lavender when freshly prepared 
is a colourless liquid, which becomes yellow on standing*, it smells 
of lavender, and its taste is hot, camphorons, and slightly bitter. 
It h IffivorottAoiy, has an acid reaction, and sp. gr. 0*875 at 15°. It 
begins to boil at 185°, the temperature quickly rises to 190°, and tbe 
fireater portion distils over between 195—215°. The first portion of 
the distillate consists of a znixtnre of acetic and formic acids, but con- 
tains np valeric acid. By repeated fractionation, a Issvorotatory ter-^ 
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perene (b. p, 162°) is separated, capable of forming a crystalline 
liydrocliloride. The essence also contains a mixture of camphor and 
bomeol : this mixture forms an acetate (b. p. 230°), which is decom- 
posed by potash, yielding a terpene and potassium acetate. When it is 
distilled with phosphoric anhydride, a hydrocarbon is obtained, con- 
sisting for the most part of terpene, and containing also some oymene. 
Essence of lavender consists of terpene, 25 ; bomeol (a), and cam- 
phor (i), 65 ; resin, 10 per cent. 

JSsseiice of BplJce. — ^I’his essence obtained from Lamwliila aspicct, 
laiifoUa is a colourless liquid, which in time thickens and darkens in 
colour. It has an acid reaction, and sp. gr. 0*9081 at 15°. Its 
odour resembles that of lavender. Its composition is almost identical 
with that of essence of lavender, but as it contains more hydrocarbon, 
it begins to boil at 170 — 175°. It is Isevorotatory. Its composition is 
as follows Terpene, 35 ; bomeol and camphor, 55 ; resin, 10 per 
cent. L. T. O'S. 

Limited Oxidation of the Essential Oils. PaH V. The 
Atmospheric Oxidation of Turpentine. By 0. T. KnfGZBTX 
(Cltem. Neivs, 39, 279). — The author has shown in his previous papers 
that when so-called essential oils are exposed to the atmosphere, per- 
oxide of hydrogen is indirectly produced. In turpentine oil, it appears 
as if a camphoric peroxide, OioHuOi, is first formed, and that in con- 
tact with water this is decomposed, yielding hydrogen peroxide and 
camphoric acid, thus : CioHuOi + = CwHieOi 4* H20ts. 

Similarly, terpene, OioHie, and menthene, OioHm, give rise to per- 
oxide of hydrogen, whilst hydrocarbons of the formula do not. 

As all terpenes and menthene yield oymene, GioHi^, and as cymene 
itself yields hydrogen peroxide, the author believes that there is some 
relation between the formation of this body and that of hydrogen per- 
oxide, and this opinion is strengthened by the fact that the hydro- 
carbon from oil of cloves, CibHji, yields neither cymene nor hydrogen 
peroxide. 

The product of oxidation which is formed by exposing turpentine 
to the action of the air, and which in contact "with water forms hydro- 
gen peroxide, may be produced in such quantities that when the tur- 
pentine oil containing it is heated a Httie above the boiling point, 
decomposition occurs ^ith almost explosive violence. The atmo- 
spheric oxidation of turpentine is now carried out, on the large scale, in 
the manufacture of the disinfectant called “ sanitas.” 

Different essential oils and varieties of turpentine absorb oxygen 
with different degrees of rapidity, and when oxidation has once com- 
menced, the oil absorbs oxygen with increasing rapidity in p^ortion 
as the oxidation increases, ‘up to a certain point. As to the differences 
in this respect in different oils, the author gives ilhe following results 
deduced from experiment by exposing the various oils under similar 
conditions to light and air. Assuming that the amount of oxygen* 
absorbed by Russian oil of turpentine (which absorbs the largest 
amount) be represented by 100, then Swedish oil of turpentine absorbs 
100 . 
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An oil obtained from Switzerland 89*4 

American oil of turpentine 78 9 

Oil of encalyptns 75*0 

Adulterated Swedisb turpentine 52*6 

Scotch distilled American turpentine ” 42*1 


The two last-mentioned oils were presumed to be adulterated with so- 
called pine-oil of commerce. When these oils are placed in cylinders, 
the mouths of which are covered with papers saturated with mix- 
ture of potassic iodide and stai*ch, tho papeis become coloured in the 
order given above, owing to the formation of different quantities of 
hydrogen peroxide in the vicinity of each. 

When the aqueous solution obtained by blowing air through a mix- 
ture of turpentine and water (‘* sanitas*'), is evaporated to dryness 
on a steam-bath, the hydrogen peroxide contained in it is decomposed, 
the acetic acid is expelled, and there remains a dark oolonred matter, 
which when hot is viscid, and has a sugar-like odour, hat on cooling 
sets to an adhesive but firm mass ; when treated with sulphuric 
acid it gives a colour reaction somewhat resembling that bearing 
Pettenkofer’s name. This adhesive mass, which was slightly volatile 
at 100®, after drying gave numbers corresponding with the formula 
CiJdisOs- It has remarkable antiseptic properties, to which the 
similar properties of “ sauitas ” are largely due. 

About 95 per cent, of this adhesive matter is soluble in water, 
forming a yeUo wish-brown solution, from which charcoal failed to 
remove the colour, although it absorbed a considerable proportion of 
the substance itself. This solution on evaporation to dryness left a 
transparent vamish-like substance, semi-fiuid when hot, and volatile at 
100°. Prom analysis, the formula CioHieOs was calculated. 

The 5 per cent, of the original adhebive substance which was in- 
soluble in water did not give the vivid reaction with sulphuric acid 
which the soluble portion did; this insoluble matter is soluble in 
presence of an ody substance which the original aqueous solution 
contained, and which was expelled on evaporation. 

On submitting the soluble portion to distillation, it melted, boiled, 
and a small quantity of an almost colourless oil passed over, which on 
cooling became a colourless, soft crystalline mass ; this was followed 
by a permanent oil, which became darker as the distillation pro- 
ceeded ; towards the end, the vapour in the retort had a green colour, 
and a pitch was left, None of these products have as yet been further 
examined. 

On acidulating the solution of the soluble portion, OioHisOs, with 
dilute sulphuric acid, it becomes ^afiilky, and on standing, a slightly 
coloured oily body separates in considerable quantity. The author 
hopes that a study of this substance will throw light not only on the 
constitution of the soluble substance, but also on that of the terpenes 
^as a class. 

The aqueous solution (“ sanitas ”) obtained by oxidising Biussian 
turpentine, when neutralised with soda, darkens very much in colour, 
wad on evaporation of the mixture at 100°, a dark soft resin-like residue 
is left. Ob. treatmg this with dilute sulphuric acid, it yields a d%rTr 
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oily mass : the clear acid solution is filtered and subjected to distilla- 
tion ; as it becomes hot more oil separates out, and an acid distillate 
passes over, together with 20 or 30 c.c. of a slightly yellow oil with an 
odour resembling that of mixed cymene and eucalyptus. At the end 
of the distillation a quantity of tarry-looking matter remains in the 
retort floating on the acid solution. The acidity of the distillate was 
found to be due to acetic acid, which amounted to about 0*26 gram 
per litre of the aqueous solution (“sanitas’*), and no other volatile 
acid could be detected. The author anticipates that the further study 
of those compounds will be attended with very important and interest- 
ing results, inasmuch as they have the advantage of having been 
produced by the mildest possible oxidation. W. T. 

Fusion of Rhanmetin with Potash. By L. Smorawski (Per., 
12, 1595— 169G).— According to Stein {Zeitf, Chenu [2], 5, 183, 568), 
rhamnetin when fused with potash yields phloroglucinol and quercetic 
acid. The author finds that by fusion with potash or soda, rham- 
netin is decomposed into phloroglucinol and protocatechuic acid ; at 
the same time, small quantities of a substance are formed which, like 
quercetic acid, gives a deep red coloration with alkalis. This last- 
named body could not, however, be obtained in quantities sufficient for 
analysis. P. P. B. 

Chlorophyll. By P. Hoppe-Seixeb (Per., 12, 1555—1556).— 
When grass-blades, after treatment with ether to remove wax, are 
cohohated with alcohol, two crystalline colonring matters are dissolved, 
one of which, named er^hrophyll by Bougarel, crystallises out first in 
greenish -white quadratic tables, whilst the other is more soluble in 
hot alcohol, and may be pnrified by crystalb’sation from ether, from 
which it is deposited in microscopic needles and scales, dark green by 
reflected, and brown by transmitted light. The crystals of the latter 
body are of tbe consistence of soft wax ; it dissolves with difficulty in 
cold alcohol, easily in hot alcohol, and readily in ether and chloroform. 
The ethereal and alcoholic solutions of this substance have the known 
red fluorescence of chlorophyll, and absorb the light between B and 0 
of tbe spectrum with such intensity, that 1 milligram dissolved in a 
litre of water gives distinct absorption-bands in a thickness of 3*5 
cm., with a Browning’s spectroscope. Several analyses show it to 
have the composition: C, 73*4; H, 9'7 ; N, 5*62; 0, 9*67; P, 1*37; 
Mg, 0*34 p.c. The presence of phosphorus and magnesium may be due 
to impurities, and the anthor proposes to investigate this more closely. 
He has named this substance ofdoropliyllan, and remarks in conclusion, 
that it is now possible to estimate the amount of chlorophyll in plants 
approximately by means of its power of absorbing light, W. E. 

Oharacin. By T. L. Phipsor (Ohem, News, 40, 86). — Amongst the 
organic substances present in fresh water is a new and interesting pro- 
duct, to which algae in general owe their peculiar odour, and commu- 
nicate this odour to the water in which they abound. The author* has 
obtained this substance in minute quantities only at present from 
Palmella craerda^ Yaucheria and from several OsciUairieBn It 
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is apparently more developed in tlie genns Chara, and G. foetida will 
proljably jidd it in larger quantity than the plants already mentioned. 

Oharacin is a kind of camphor, which is extracted from the above 
plants in the following manner. 

The Pdlmella or O^cillaria which is to be treated must be previously 
dried by exposure to the air, at a temperature not exceeding summer 
heat, for about 24 hours ; it is then covered with cold water in a 
capsule, which must itself bo covered with a sheet of glass, and in the 
course of about 3o hours more (with Falmella crventa) thin films of 
oharacin will be observed floating on the water. The latter is then 
decanted off into a long tube, together with the films, and shaken up 
with ether. On evaporation a product is obtained which is quite white, 
devoid of crystallisation, and more or less unctuous in appearance. 

Up to the present time, the author has not obtained this substance 
in sufficient quantity to ascertain more of its properties D. B. 

Pbthalein of Hsematoxylin. By B. A. Letts (Ber., 12, 1651— 
1653). — E(etnaiovyUn-j>lithalBm, CioHsoOu, is prepared by beating 
hmmatoxylin with rather more than half its equivalent of pbtbalio 
anhydride at 150 — 170° for five hours. The alcoholic solution of the 
c.mde product is poured into water, when a brown flocculent precipi- 
tate separates ont, which is filtered, washed, and dried in a vacuum. 
The phthalein could not be obtained in the crystalline state ; when the 
alcoholic solution is evaporated, it leaves a gummy residue insoluble 
iu water, but soluble in ammonia and soda, with a purple colour. 
Hsematoxylin forms white crystalline potassium, sodium, and barium 
compounds. W. 0. W. 

Collidine from Aldehyde. By A. Wischnegeadskt (Ber., 12, 
1506 — 1508), — ^The object of this research was to ascertain by oxida- 
tion whether collidine, CsHnlST, is Irimethyl-pyridine, CfiHsNMoj, 
ethyl-methyl-pyridine, CsHJSlIeEt, or propyl-pyridine, OsHiNCjHt, 
The collidine was oxidised with chromic acid in presence of snlphurio 
acid, and yielded an acid crystallising in white slender prisms, soluble 
with difficulty in cold, but easily soluble in hot watei\ Its formula 
was and as it yielded picoline on distillation with lime, it is 

probably metbyl-dicai’bopyridenic acid. Prom this research, tho 
author believes that collidine may be viewed as trimethyl-pyridine. 

W. R. 

Piperidine Salts: Qmnine Stfiphate, and Selenate. By T, 
Hjobtdahl (Ber., 12, 1730 — ^1731). — The hydrochlorides and gold 
double salts of piperidine and methylpiperidine are isomorphous. 

Quinine sulphate and selenate are also isomorphous; the relation 
between the axes of the latter substance is a : 5 : c = 0*9804 : 1 : O’SHO. 

w. c. w, 

Aapidosperadne. By G.^baxjbe (Ber., 12, 1560— 1562).— Some 
accouzit of this alkaloid has already been given by the author (this 
Journal, 1879, Abst., 470). The bark containing it is that of 
tpetma querlracho llanco (Schlectendahl), Further analyses show 
aspidospermine to have the composition OssNaoNsOa, Concerning its 
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preparation, the author finds that the liquors obtained after a precipi- 
tation of the alkaloid by means of sodium carbonate yield a further 
quantity by treatment with phosphotungstic acid. This precipitate is 
treated with baryta- water, and the solution thus obtained with car- 
bonic acid to precipitate the barium ; the alkaloid is then extracted by 
means of alcohol from the residue left on evaporation. One part of 
aspidospermine is soluble in 6000 parts of water at 14° ; this solution 
has a bitter taste. It is also soluble in 48 parts of alcohol (99 per 
cent.) at 14°, and in 106 parts of pure ether at the same tempera- 
ture, 

A small quantity of aspidospermine treated with a few drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and then with a little lead peroxide, gives 
a cherry-red coloration, which has a violet shade if the alkaloid is not 
quite pure. 

Iodic anhydride and sulphuric acid produce the same reaction, 
whilst potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid give a brown zone 
slowly changing to an olive-green. Chlorine reacts on aspidospermine 
suspended in water, producing a white flocculent mass, whien is not 
dissolved by hydrochloric acid ; this compound begins to decompose at 
145®. Bromine acts similarly. 

A^idospermim sul<pliaie, (022H3(J^'2O2)2H4SOi, is obtained by 
evaporation and drying at 120° as a hard, transparent, resinous mass. 
The hydrocTdoride, 9(C22H3oB’203 + 4HC1, has similar properties to the 
sulphate. By treating solutions of the base with potassium chromate 
the chromate is obtained as a yellow precipitate, which on exposure 
to the air becomes green. The perchlorate is obtained by adding 
aqueous perchloric acid to a not too dilute solution of the base. 

Hydrochloric acid solutions of the base are precipitated by potassium 
mercuric iodide in yellow flocks ; by potassium sulphocyanide, as a 
white flocculent precipitate ; by iodine dissolved in potassium iodide, as 
brown flocks ; by picric acid, as a yellow precipitate; and by tannin, 
as a white precipitate. Further, these solutions reduce Fehling’s 
solution when boiled with it. 

According to Penzoldb (^BerL Klin, Wochenschrift^ 18?9, 14), the 
bark oi Aspidosjperma q^nerhracho Uanco has important medicinal pro- 
perties. P. P. B. 

Oxidation of Cholic Acid. By H. Tappsurer (Per., 12, 162?— 
1629). — The author obtained stearic acid as an oxidation-product of 
cholic acid (Her., 11, 2258), but LatschinofiT denies that this acid is 
formed (Her., 10, 2059, and 12, 1022). The discrepancy between these 
results is explained by the fact that the author employed a mixture of 

E ^tassium dichromate and sulphuric acid as the oxidising agent, whilst 
atschinofi used potassium pei’manganate. 

A weak solution of the oxidising mixture must be used when it is 
desired to isolate the fatly acids obtained by the oxidation of a small 
quantity of cholic acid. 

A crystalline barium saU, (0iaHnC7)2Ba« + 6H2O, is formed by 
beating a saturated solution of cholic acid in baryta-water in seal^ 
tubes at 120°. It crystallises in long white prisms, which are very 
sparingly soluble in water. ^ 
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To prepare pyrocholesteric acid on the large scale, a solution of 
cholesteric acid in glycerol is heated at 198® for a week ; the glycerate 
is then saponified, and after removing the volatile products by distilla- 
tion, the pyrocholesteric acid is extmoted from the residue by means 
of ether. W. 0 . W. 

Oxidation-products of Cholic Acid. By P. Latschinoff (JBer., 
12, 1518 — 1528). — By oxidation of cholic acid, the author did not 
obtain cholesteric acid, nor fatty acids, as Tappeiner did, but an acid 
termed choloidic acid, to which Redtenbacher gave the formula 
CisHsjiO?. This acid, which he prepared by oxidising cholic acid with 
nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*37, evaporating the oxidised product to dryness, 
and separating the acid first with alcohol, and then as soluble barium 
salt, after i*epeated crystallisation from alcohol, gave numbers agree- 
ing with the formula CioHw 04 ; it is thus isomeric with camphoric 
acid, and the author has therefore named it cliolecamplioric add. 

The properties of cholecamphoric acid are as follows : — It is soluble 
in water and in ether with difficulty ; easily in alcohol, more easily 
when aqueous, also in acetone, and in acetic acid. Prom a boiling 
aqneous solution, it is deposited in such a thick mass of interlaced 
hair-like crystals, that it presents the appearance of a jelly. It has a 
bitter, acid, somewhat astringent taste. When heated, it loses water, 
varying in quantity, but approximating to ^H^O. It does not melt, 
but begins to blacken at 270®. Its solution is dextrorotatory. It is a 
dibasic acid, forming soluble salts with metals of the alkalis and 
alkaline earths, and insoluble salts with the heavy metals. The author 
adduces numerous analyses of the salts to confirm the formula of the 
acid, and indicates the acid potassium salt, O 10 H 16 KO 4 , as a proof of its 
dibasic character. 

Cholecamphoric acid may be regarded as a product of hydration of 
diolic acid, thus : CsoHogOe + 2 H 3 O =: 2 C 10 H 15 O 4 . 

Such bodies, and many resembling them, for example cholesteiin 
and cholic acid, may be regarded as compounds of condensed valery- 
lenes, and may be connected with the terpenes. Thus cholesterin may 
provisionally be given the formula ( 0 ,H 8 ) 5 H 30 , and cholic acid 
( 0 ^ 8 ) 506 .^ 620 . This view is supported by the oxidation of cholic 
acid into cholecamphoric acid, and also by the results of oxidising 
cholesterin, the product being trioxycholesterin, analogous to betu- 
lin- W. Br. 
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Physiological Chemistry. 

Feeding Horses with Fleshmeal. By Ddnkelberg (Bierl. 
Gentr,, 187’9, 342 — 344). — At Diinkelberg’s snggestion, Yoigts-Bhetz 
introduced fleshmeal into the food of the horses of his regiment. The 
results were Yery satisfactory, the condition and appetite of the horses 
becoming much improved. Diinkelberg states that to every kilogram of 
dried fleshmeal must be added 5*25 grams chloride of potassium, 
27*9 grams phosphate of potassium, and 2*9 grams phosphate of mag- 
nesium, in order that the whole of the albumin may be assimilated. 

J. K. C. 

Poisoning of Sheep by Lnpines. By H. C. E. Schulz, E. Wildt, 
and others (Bied. Oentr., 1879, 344 — 35U). — The disease arises from 
blood poisoning, caused by paralysis of the niinary and gall-bladder 
muscles, whereby the constituents of the urine and bile pass into the 
blood. Schulz has investigated the alkaloids of the lupine, and from 
experiments on three of them, he finds that they differ very much in 
their physiological action. No great difference can he observed in the 
ash of wholesome and injurious lupines, but in some cases the latter 
contain more alkaloid than the former. There is less alkaloid present 
in the lupines when in bloom than when lully ripe. 

Wildt finds two alkaloids in lupines, of which one is a white crys- 
talline solid, and the other a yellow oily liquid ; the latter, according 
to Schulz, consisting of two different bodies. The crystallised alkaloid 
appeared quite harmless, but the other had a very poisonous action, 
producing trembling, violent cramp, diarrhoea, and finally death ; but 
in no case could the same appearances he observed after death as in 
the case when it has been caused by feeding on lupines. Reports from 
various sheep farmers go to show that lupines act differently on 
different sheep, and that when injurious, they have generally been 
grown on a poor damp soil, or on one which has bean sown with 
lupines for several years previously. J. K. 0. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agricnlttire. 

Influence of Light on the Gro*wth of Plants. By C. Kraus 
(Bied. Omtr.^ 1879, 351). — The alterations of growth produced in 
plants by absence of light are of two kinds, one part of an organ or 
plant eibiibiting an excessive, whilst another exhibits a diminished 
growth. This is easily verified in the case of dicotyledonous plants, 
where the intemodes are subject to an increased and the leaves 
to a diminished growth when the plant is placed in the dark. Similar 
phenomena are observed in the case of monocotyledons and cryp- 
togams. Methyl alcohol when applied to the roots of plants causes 
them to die off, and has the same effect as light in promoting the 
formation of chlorophyll in the cells. Under the influence of 
methyl alcohol, young plants Kve longer in the dark, and their weight 
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when dried is greater than in the case of plants which have not been 
placed tinder the same inflnence. J. K. 0. 

Action of Ozone on the Colouring Matters of Plants. By 
A. K Leeds {Ohem, Jseic% 40, 86). — ^In the fii’st trial, in which many 
varieties of flowers were exposed during nineteen hours to the action 
of a current of 152 litres of air, containing in all 228 mgrms, of ozone, 
the bleaching effected was extremely imperfect. When 1,200 litres of 
air were passed over various flowers (total ozone 1*8 grams), they 
were partly or wholly bleached at the end of five days. A piece of 
calico with a pattern in bright green and black was completely 
bleached dnnng the same interval, the green having disappeared 
completely, and the stain of the mordant only remaining where the 
black had been. 

Prom these and other results, it is concluded that the colouring 
matters of both leaves and flowers of the species (Lanfana, Fuchsia^ 
Petunia, Rosa, Verheiia, Pelargonium, Bouoardia, FJtijphorhia, &c.) ex- 
perimented with were partly or wholly destroyed by ozone; but a 
considerable percentage of ozone is required to produce this result, 
or if such small amounts as are obtained in the customary methods of 
ozonising air by phosphorus are employed (1 to 3 mgrms. per litre), a 
large volume of ozonised air must be used, and a considerable inteiwal 
elapse before bleaching is effected. D. B. 

Distributioii and Functions of Asparagine in the Vegetable 
Elingdom. By J. BoRoniJir {JBted, Centr., 1879, 357 — 360). — Aspara- 
gine, according to Pfeffer, occurs only in a few plants, and in these 
only at the time of germination. The author finds, however, that 
asparagine is present at the time of budding in most plants, and also 
when they are in bloom. It appears to be a decomposition-product of 
albumin, and is formed when there is a lack of carbohydrates in the 
plant. When these, however, reappear, the asparagine is reconverted 
by their agency into albumin. From his researches, the author con- 
cludes that in the early processes of growth there is a lack of these 
carbohydrates, and therefore asparagine is formed at these periods, 
being afterwards converted into albumin. J, K. 0. 

Mineral Constituents in Hyacinths. By A. B. Rojbn and 
Kbelage (Bied. Gentr,, 1879, 360 — 366). — ^The hyacinths were planted 
according to size, at the rate of 42, 90, and 196 plants to the square 
metre. The results of the examination of their mineral constituents 
may be seen from the following table. 

Mineral eonsfcitnents in grams in each plant. 

196 to sq. metre. 90 to sq. metre. 42 to sq. metre. 
Blossoms 0*042 0*230 0*303 


Stem 0*027 0*086 0*106 

Leaves ...... 0*082 0*245 0*632 

Bulb 0*146 0*355 1*880 

Boots 0*022 0*022 0*311 

Total 0*319 0*888 2*732 
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Prom this table, it is at once evident that tbe mineral constituents 
increase very rapidly with the size of the plant, and also that the 
quantity extracted from the soil is by no means small. Prom one 
hectare alone, when planted with 42 hyacinths to the square meter, 
would be extracted in one season 1,147 kilos, of mineral substance. 

The following table shows the diJfference in quantity of mineral 
matter in the bulbs when taken out of the ground just after the 
blossoming period and at the end of summer : — 

196 to sq. metre. 90 to sq. metre. 42 to sq. metre. 
Bulbs dug out just after 

blossoming 0*146 0*355 1*380 

At the end of summer.* 0*557 0*987 2 314 

J. K. 0. 

Experiments with Varions Sorts of Beet. By J. Lambk and 
0. PoRTELE (Bied, Gentr,^ 1879, 368 — 370). — The authors bring for- 
ward an account of the results obtained by growing various kinds of 
beet. They find that the “ mammoth ” vari^y yielded the largest crop, 
whilst the “imperial*’ contained the largest percentage (10*7) of sugar. 

Formation of Nitric Acid in the Soil. By Hunefbld, E. 
BEiCHiRDT, and Hbbiz (Bied, Centn^ 1879, 327). — According to a 
former paper of Hiinefeld’s, nitric acid is produced when the higher 
oxides of manganese are brought into contact with air, water, and 
magnesium carbonate. To confirm this statement, Beicbardt and 
Hertz performed the following experiments. Hydrated oxide of 
manganese, together with various oxides and earths, such as magne- 
sium and calcium carbonates, alumina, and oxide of iron, were placed 
witb a little water in a large flask, which was then closed and 
shaken at intervals, care being taken to ascertain that no nitric acid 
was present at the beginning of the experiments. No nitric or nitrous 
acid was obtained when the manganese was used in conjunction with 
calcium carbonate or oxide of iron and alumina, but when mixed with 
magnesia or alkaline carbonates, nitric acid was recognised in tbe pro- 
duct. Pyrolusite gave the strongest reactions, and it was found that 
50 grams put in a Htre flask with 500 c.o. of water after standing for 
eight days and frequent agitation yielded 0*055 gram of nitric acid. 

J. K. 0- 

CaXcinin Carbonate in Water filtered tbrongh Dry Soil- 
By P. H. Stoebr and S. Lewis (Bied. Gentr,^ 1879, 82b— 381).— The 
authors find that a soil which has been ignited at a temperature just 
sufficient to destroy the organic matter yields calcium carbonate when 
treated with pure water, even after it has just cooled. They have 
aarived, therefore, at tbe conclusion that when ignited at a low tem- 
perature, a soil has the power of still retaining carbonic acid. When 
a dried soil is treated with water containing carbonic acid, part of the 
latter is retained by the soil. This, according to Storer, is merely a 
mechanical result, and is due to the adhesdon of the gas to the solid 
particles of the soil J. K. 0. 
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Mill Waste for Manure. By Bbiepbueg (Bied. Oentr., 1879, 
386). — ^Tliis "smste, consisting chiefly of dust and chaff from rye, was 
found on analysis to contain the following percentages of consti- 
tuents : — Phosphoric acid, 0*96 ; nitrogen, 1*80 ; water, 5*80 ; organic 
substance, 62*84; ash, 31*36. J. K. 0. 

Analyses of Marl. By J. Koma (Bled. Centr,, 1879, 385). — The 
following are the results of the analysis of 85 samples from West- 
phalia : — The calcium carbonate varied from 1*36 to 94*83 per cent. ; 
magnesium carbonate was present in 21 samples, and in quantity from 
0*38 to 27*39 per cent, t^hosphoric acid varying in amount from 
0*029 to 1*55 per cent, was found in 23 samples. Lastly potassium 
was estimated in 28 samples, and varied from 0*08 to 2*43 per cent. 

J. K. 0. 

Influence of the Physical Condition of Superphosphate on 
its Value. By P. Wagneb (Bied. Oentr., 1879, 336— 339).— The 
soluble phosphoric acid in superphosphate on coming into contact 
with the lime of the soil is converted into an insoluble form, and 
consequently does not penetrate into the soil ; this is especially the 
case with a soil which contains much limestone, the anthor finding in one 
experiment that 93 per cent, of the soluble phosphoric acid had, after 
three hours* contact with a calcareous soil, become insoluble; the 
more quickly this couversion takes place, the less is the penetrating 
power of the phosphoric acid, and the more necessary it becomes to 
have the superphosphate in as fine a state of division as possible, and 
well mixed \\ith the soil. J, K. 0. 

The Shells of Crabs^ Oysters, Mussels, &c., as Manure. By 
P. H. Storeb and J. A. Henshaw {Bied. Centr., 1879, 831 — 336). 
— ^The authors have made several analyses of the shells of these 
animals, *nith a view to ascertain their value as manure. They find 
that the shells of oysters and mussels are composed almost entirely of 
carbonate of lime, and contain very little available phosphorus, nitro- 
gen, or potash, with the single exception of the common small mussel 
borealis), 1000 kilos, of which contain 2*8 kilos, of nitrogen. 
On the other band the shells of crabs and crawfish are tolerably rich in 
fertilising materials, the king-crab (LimuLus amerioomisB) containing 
as much as 12*5 per cent, of nitrogen, the agricultural value of which 
being, however, probably less than that of the nitrogen in guano. On 
the whole, tte shells of oysters and mussels may bc used with advan- 
tage as a lime manure, especially after burning, ■«?hereby the small 
percentages of phosphorus and potash are increased, and in those 
countries where they are cheaper than calcined limestone. 


J. K. 0. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Specific Gravity of Liquids. By L. Sibbold (Analyst, 1879, 
189). — From experiments carried out by tke author, it is clearly 
shown that hydrometers afford reliable indications of the specitio 
gravity of liquids, no matter whether their gravity is due to substance 
dissolved or in suspension. L. T. 0*S. 

Analyses of Organic Compounds containing Fluorine and 
Boron. ByF. L^ndolph (Ber., 12, 1586—1588). — In the determina- 
tion of carbon and hydrogen in such compounds, the author recom- 
mends the use of fused lead chromate, which is placed before the 
copper oxide and only heated gently, as otherwise the boric acid is 
volatilised. To determine the fluorine and boron, the compound is 
decompo«?ed by a solution of calcium chloride. The fluorine is thus 
separated as calcium fluoride, and the boric acid remaining in solution 
is determined as magnesium borate. P. P. B. 

Direct Separation of Manganese from Iron. By F. Bcilsteut 
and L. Jawbin (Ber., 12, 1528 — ^1531). — The author describes two 
processes, both of which are preferable to the ordinary method of 
separating the iron as basic acetate. The fii*st depends on the fact 
that all the manganese is precipitated as peroxide or sesquioxide from 
a solution of manga nocyanide of potassium, on addition of iodine, 
whereas no precipitate is jprodnced in potassium ferrocyauide by 
iodine. The details are as follows : The solution of ferric and man- 
ganous salt is poured into excess of concentrated solution of potassium 
cyanide. A minute insoluble residue always remains, which contains 
only iron ; it is removed by filtration. Iodine is then added until all 
the cyanide has been decomposed, and the slight excess is removed by 
addition of a few dreps of soda. The precipitated oxide of manganese 
is filtered off, washed, and dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and esti- 
mated as sulphide. The only disadvantage of the process is the large 
amount of iodine required (about 30 grams), but as it can be nearly 
all recovered by addition of crude nitric acid to the filtrate from 
the manganese precipitate, this inconvenience is removed. 

The second process depends on the conversion of salts of manganese 
into peroxide by boiling with strong nitric acid and potassium 
chlorate. The salts are dissolved in nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*35, and after 
the solution has been heated to boiling, potassium chlorate is added 
until all manganese is precipitated. The liquor is then diluted and 
filtered. The precipitate contains iron, but by dissolving it in hydro- 
chloric acid and repeating the process, it contains only an infinitesimal 
trace of iron. Both of mese processes are applicable to the estimation 
of manganese in cast-iron and steel,* W. K. 

* The second of these processes has been suggested by Hannay (this JounuJ, 
1878, Trans., 269).— W. B, 
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Estimation of Organic Nitrogen in Natural Waters. By H. 
Pellet rend,, 89, 523).— The ammonia is estimated hj 

Bonssingault’s process; the nitric acid, in three litres of water, by 
ScbloeFing’s method ; and the total nitrogen by evaporating three 
litres of water to diyness. with addition of a small quantity of magne- 
sia, mixing with a small quantity of starch, and heating with soda- 
lime in the ordinary way. The starch converts the nitric acid into 
ammonia, if fho nitric acid does not exceed 0*25 gram of potassium 
nitrate. 0. W. W. 

Notes on Some Analyses of Waters. By T. L. Phipson (Ghem, 
News, 40 , 1). — The author considers that a very long experience is 
necessary for a chemist to decide whether a water is fit for drinking 
purposes or not ; other questions such as its effect in attacking and 
dissolving lead, or corroding iron pipes or boiler plates have often to 
be decided by the chemist. 

Por deciding the questions as to the adaptability of water for drink- 
ing purposes, much stress has been laid upon the proportion of organic 
matter, but this is a mistake, because some waters containing as much 
as 6 or 8 grains per gallon may be dmnk with impunity, whilst others 
containing much less are known to be exceedingly injurious, if not 
fatal. 

PoiiT or five grams of crenate of ammonia per gallon is not at all 
hurtful, whilst putrid organic matter, uunaerous Bacteria and •Micro- 
coccus and minute white fungoid growths are sources of imminent 
danger. 

He gives the following as examples of water which he has ana- 
lysed : — 

(1.) WeU near Sleaford {Idncolmhire ), — Water not qxiite clear, 
slightly alkaline with decided saline taste, and well aerated with air 
and carbonic acid ; contains some minute green algee ; total residue, 
169 grains per gallon, which is composed of: — 

Organie 

matter. l^aCL lTa3S04. MgCl2. SiOg. FejO®. OaCOs* 

2^0 76*0 44*0 35*0 2*0 1*5 1*0 0*5 7*0 

Total, 169 grains. There were traces of phosphoric acid and of 
bromine. 

(2.) St Annexe Well, Buxton (JDerhy shire), contains mineral 
matter 18 grains, organic matter 2*0; total, 20 grains per gallon. 
The mineral matter is composed chiefly of calcium carbonate and 
sodium chloride, with a little calcium sulphate and traces of iron, 
silica, csesium, and strontium, but no lithium or rubidium. The 
water is beautifully clear and ^teiess, and is said to have a constant 
temperature of 80® to 82* F., sp. gr. at CO® 1*008. The fact that 
thm water cures gout is owing probably to its great purity, and to its 
being drunk warm and in large quantiiues. 

^3.) Well on Wimbledon Common {Surrey), contains mineral 
matter 26 grains, organie matter and nitric acid 6 grains ; total, 32 
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grains per gallon. The mineral matter is composed principally of 
calcium carbonate and sulphate, with a small proportion of alkaline 
salts. It is well aerated, and contains no phosphoric acid. A single drop 
of a very dilute solution of potassium permanganate gave a rose tint 
to 200 c.c. of the water, which persisted for several hours. This is an 
example of a good well water. 

(4) Well in the Lower Baffshot near JEJsher (Surrey). — The 

well is 40 feet deep, and is situated about 40 feet from a small ceme- 
tery. The water is beautifully bright, clear, and odourless. It 
atfeicks and dissolves lead easily, and shows decided indications of 
nitrates and much chlorides. It contains nitric acid and organic 
matter 7‘0 grains, sodium chloride 14*0, sulphates, carbonates, &c., 37'8 ; 
total, 58*8 grains per gallon. A very deceitful water ; certainly im- 
pregnated and likely to get worse, sp. gr. 1'00S2. A spring much 
farther from the little cemetery gave nitric acid and organic matter 
3 grains, mineral matter 21 grains ; total, 24 grains per gallon. This 
water dissolves lead easily. 

(5.) A Yellow Water (South of England), supposed to be ferrugi- 
nous, remains clear even on boiling, but gives off a strong marshy 
odour. Total residue, 2T grams per gallon, consi^^ts principally of 
the nlmates of lime and ammonia, a little carbonate of lime, and traces 
of chlorides, &o. 

(6.) Well at Midland Bank, Binningham, contains mineral matter 
(after calcination) 6871 grains; total residue, 81*62 grains per gallon. 
This water contains a very large amount of nitrates and ammonia. It 
is a bad water for household use, and it is said to corrode metals. 

(7.) Well in an Artifioial Manure Mmmfactorij near Soiethampton . — 
The water contains free sulphuric acid 1600 grains, phosphates, cal- 
cium sulphate, alkaline salts, &c., 18*20- grains. 

(8.) Well cit Albany Bnrrach% London. — Organic matter and nitric 
acid 8 grains, mineral matter 72 grains per gallon. Supposed to have 
caused an outbreak of typhoid. 

(9.) Well near Huntingdon contained calcium sulphate 36*80 grains, 
calcium carbonate 15*37, sodium chloride 16*00, organic matter and 
nitric acid 6H)0, silica, magnesia, oxide of iron, Ac., 8*74. 

(10.) Water from a Scullery Pump in Bolton Street, Piccadilly . — 
Total residue, 1024 grains per gallon. It contained abundance of 
phosphate*?, resembled dilute urine, and was said to hare caused sickn^s 
and diarrhoea. 

(11.) Wells at Putney, 8,W. — The total residue varies from 38 to 
120 grains, and some containing from 38 to 48 grains, of which 7 or 8 
grains are composed of o-rganic matter and nitric acid, have been used 
for many years for drinking purposes without having produced any 
bad effects. Others that yield 60 grains of total residue, of which 10 
grains are composed of organic matter and nitric acid, have been pro- 
scribed by the medical authorities. Evidence is quoted from au 
analysis made by the late Dr. D. Thomson to show that although 
these waters are highly contaminated, they have not changed in com- 
position for 26 years. 

The author generalises as follows : — 
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(1.) The depth of a well has no influence on the quantity of solid 
residue which a water contains. 

(2.) The purer a water, the more easily does it dissolve lead, 

(3.) Boiler deposits from all parts of the world with a few ex- 
ceptions, consist almost eutirely (over 90 per cent.) of calcium car- 
bonate. 

(4.) The presence of phosphoric acid is always a had indication,. 

Rapid Estimation of Pure Sugar in Raw and Refined Com- 
mercial Sugars. By P. Casamajois (Gh&tn. News, 40, 74— -76; 97 — 
08 ; 107 and 131). — In Payen’s process, two alcoholic solutions satu- 
rated with suqar are used, and finally absolute alcohol, to wash out the 
last traces of the sugar-satuiated solutions. The first solution is 
obtained by taking alcohol of 85 per cent, and adding to this 5 per 
cent, of strong acetic acid ; this mixture is saturated with sugai*. This 
addition of acetic acid was made in order to decompose the sucrates, 
which w ere a great nuisance to chemists in former days, but in addi- 
tion, it seems to make the mixture better able to remove the impurities 
of gummy sugar. This first of Payen’s solutions was the one adopted 
by Dumas in a process published several years ago, which, however, 
has never been studied by sugar analysts : the author’s process is 
based on this. Dumas proposed to agitate 100 c.c. of the first Payen 
solution with 50 grams of sugar, filter, and observe the alcobometrio 
degree corresponding to 15°. ¥or every per cent, of sugar less than 
100 the solution is said to indicate 1 percent. les& than 74. For sugars 
having 87 per cent, or more pure sugar, the results agree very closely 
with those of the saccharometer, even within OT per cent., but for 
sugars of lower grade the results obtained are not satisfactory. 

As nearly one-half of the raw sugars which occur in commerce 
stand below 87 per cent., there seemed to be little use in a process 
which vras declared to be inapplicable to sugars of low grade. The 
author found, however, after trying the process several times, that, 
although the results obtained were mostly unfavourable, it was im- 
possible to dismiss it entirely ; for, upon reflecting upon the results, 
it was found that many qnestions arose which required to be solved, 
and on their solution the author based the hope of modifying this 
process so as to apply it to the analysis of cane-sugars of all grades. 

By employing methyl instead of ethyl alcohol, the author suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, with an alcohometor, results that agi'ee very 
closely with those of the optical saccharometer, and that with cane- 
sugars of all classes from the highest to the lowest, .^ter making a 
great number of trials, it was found that methyl alcohol of 83*5^ of 
the alcohometo (or 87 per cent.), when saturated with sugar, stands 
at / 7‘1 * This solution is the one that has given the most accurate 
results. It is easily obtained by taking methyl alcohol, standing 
at 83j^ by the alcohometer, and saturating it with sugar by the pro- 
cess which Kuma Grav suggested to Payen. Since the solution is 
liable to alteration from loss of alcohol, it is best to test it before 
using it. "When the degree is lower than required, it may be raised 
by adding more alcohol. If a certain volnme Y of alcohol and water 
whose alcohometric degree is is to he raised to D, with strong 
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aJcotol of degree A, if tlie volume of the latter to be added is called », 

we shall have Yd + spA = (Y + «)D, whence a? = Thus 

A — ±> 

to raise 1000 c.o., of alcohol at 81 to 83*5 with alcohol of 92 per cent, 
where c? = 81, D = 83 5, Y = 1000, and A = 92, the volume of alcohol 

of 92 to be added is, ^ = 294*1 c.c. If the addition 

of alcohol has been too great, the degree may be diminished by add- 
ing water very gradually and stirring np the mixture with an excess 
of sugar. To ascertain the quantity of water the above formula may 
be used, but it must be noted that A = 0, and as both numerator and 
denominator have become negative quantities, the signs may be 

changed when x = — i ^ 

Next in importance is the weight of commercial sugar to be taken 
for 100 c 0. methyl alcohol solution saturated with sugar. At first an 
arbitrary quantity may be taken and the result noted, which may be 
corrected by the following consideration. The lowering of the alco- 
hometric degree depends on the water and the soluble impurities con- 
tained in the sugar. If a certain weight of sugar is taken, say 
45 grams, the result by the alcohol process may be 91*5 per cent, of 
sugar. If the same sugar is tested by the optical saccharometer and 
yields 93 per cent, of sugar, it shows that the alcohol process has 
given too low a result, and this because the solution was too dense. 
The first result shows in the sugar lOO — 91*5 = 8*6 of impurities 
and water, whilst it ought to be 100 — 93 = 7. To obtain 93 therefore 

a weight must be taken equal to - g - ? - = 37*05 grams. 

0*5 

After trying many experiments with solutions of different strengths, 
it was found that each solution required a different weight. For the 
saturated solution of 77*1® of the aicohometer, which is the standard 
solution employed by the author, the weight is 39*6 grams for 100 c.c. 
of the solution. Instead of using 100 c.c. the author for a long time 
used only 60 c.c. To be able to use a cylinder in which this volume 
would give indications, alcohometers had to be employed of small 
diameter. For 50 c.c. of standard solution the proper weight is 
19 8 grams, i.e., half of the one for 100 c.c. This weight was obtained 
by calculation. Using this weight with 60 c.c. of standard solu- 
tion, 15 consecutive tests of raw and refined sugars were made, the 
results obtained showing that the difference between the percentage 
of pure sugar by the saccharometer and that hy methyl alcohol was 
very slight^ the greatest deviation being 0*7. If the operations are 
made at temperatures different from 15® C. or 60® F. the corrections 
can be made by Tisi^ either of the tables of Gay-Lussac or those for 
the instrument of Tralles. Another correction for the variation of 
temperature relative to the volume of standard solution to be tsdcen 
for a weight of sugar equal to 19*8 grams is given in the table — 

Afcl5®0. aO^ 2B“. SOP. 86°. 4tf, 

19*8 grams 19*7 19*6 19*6 19^ 19*3 

/ 
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The following table contains corresponding corrections for methyl 
alcohol of vaxions strengths saturated with sugar: — 


Degrees of the 
alcohometer 
before 

Degrees of 
saturatioii 

Degree of the 
aaccharometer 

Grams of sugar 

saturation. 

Trith sugar. 

(Ventzke). 

in 100 C.C. 

92*6 

91-8 

1*7 

0*44 

83*5 

77-1 

13*2 

3*43 

8-2*7 

76-6 

— 

' — 

81*5 

75-0 

— 

— 


Method of procedure hi tesUng . — The sugar to be tested should not 
be weighed until everything is ready. The cylinder is filled with the 
standard solution to a line indicating 50 c.c., and 19’8 grams of sugar 
are weighed out. This is transferred to a mortar and the standard 
solution poured in; the whole is then ground until all lumps and 
large crystals are broken up. The contents of the mortar are now 
filtered into the cylinder and washed out with the filtered solution. 
The filtered solution is then tested wdth an aloohometor and a ther- 
mometer in succession. To the alcohometrio degree, corrected for 
temperature, is added the difference between 100 and the alcohometrio 
degree of the standard solution. This sum represents the percentage 
of sugar. D. B. 

Bdiavioiff of Various Sugars with Fehling^s Solution. By 
F. SoxHLET and others (Bied. Gentr,^ 1879, 370). — Soxhlet questions 
the accuracy of the prevailing opinion, that under all circumstances 
5 mols. of copper are reduced in alkaline solution by one of sugar, and 
states that the quantity of copper reduced varies with the dilution of the 
Fehling’s reagent and the amount of the latter present in excess. In 
the eariy part of the titration a large excess is present, as is also the 
case when the oxide of copper formed is weighed, the liquid still 
remaining blue. Soxhlet, in common with the rest, finds it the host 
plan to keep two solutions, one of Rochelle salt and soda, and the other 
of copper sulphate, a sufiBcient quantity of each being measured out 
and mixed before each experiment. When a J per cent, solution of 
dextrose was nsed it was found that from undiluted Fehling’s solution 
5’05 mols. of cuprous oxide, and from diluted only 4*85 mole,, are f)re- 
cipitated by 1 mol. of sugar in titration. Similar differences arc scon 
when the gravimetiic method is nsed, 5’5 mols. and 4*85 mols. being 
reduced according as the FehUng’s solution was in large excess or only 
just so. As the amount of sugar is an unknown quantity, the same 
conditions cannot be exactly preserved daring each experiment, and 
Soxhlet is therefore of the opinion that an accurate analysis by the 
gravimetric method is impossible. On the other hand, Marcker, 
Behrend, and Morgen hold that if certain conditions are maintained 
throughout, the analysis gives accurate results. They recommeud 
usin^ the same quantity of Fehling’s solution and the same volume of 
liquid in every experiment and calculating the result by means of an 
empirical table. Their method is as follows 25 c.c. of each part of 
the FehKng^B solution is mixed with a certain quantity of sugar solu- 
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iion containing not more tlian 0*12 gram dextrose, and the wiiole made 
np with water to 100 c.c. and heated on a water-bath for 20 minutes. 
The cnprons oxide is then filtered off, washed with 300 c.c. of hot 
water, and reduced in hydrogen and weighed. 

!Prom the various numbers obtained, the authors have compiled the 
following table, by means of which the amount of sugar may be calcu- 
lated : — 


Sedoced CSu. 

Dextrose. 

Reduced Gu. 

Dextrose. 

jugrmB. 

xegnns. 

mgnus. 

mgrms. 

196 

111-1 

152*6 

80 

1947 

110 

144*4 

7-5 

188-5 

105 

135*8 

T'O 

182-0 

100 

127*0 

65 

175-1 

95 

117*8 

60 

1679 

90 

1082 

55 

160-4 

85 

98*3 

50 


or the amount may be calculated by the formula — 
a = -19-26 4- 2*689 h -0-00G7645*, 

where a is the copper and h the dextrose. 

The authors consider that by the use of the above table the process 
gives very satisfactory results. 

Soxhlet has also found that the quantities of cuprous oxide obtained 
by reduction with milk-sugar vary in the same manner as with dex- 
trose, according to the strength of Fehling’s solution employed, from 
7*4 to 7*67 mols. of copper to 1 of milk-sugar. Bodewald and Toliens 
maintain, however, that accurate results are obtainable when certain 
precautions are taken, the experiments being all carried ont nnder the 
same conditions of volume, strength, &c. ; under the conditions which 
they employ, 1 mol. of milk-sugar reduces 7*47 mols. of copper sulphate. 

J. EL 0. 

Sstimatloix of Acetyl by Means of Magnesia. By H. Scripf 
(Ber., 12, 1631 — 1533).— This process has an advantage over the nse of 
soda, inasmuch as magnesia seldom has a decomposing infiuence on the 
products of the reaction. The magnesia is prepared by precipitating the 
sulphate or chloride with caustic soda, excess being avoided. 6 grams 
of the paste are boiled with 1 to 1*6 grams of the acetyl-derivative 
and 80 — 100 c.c. of water for four to six hours in a flask with inverted 
condenser. After the reaction is over, the liquid is evaporated to one- 
third of its volume and filtered, the magnesia is then estimated in the 
filtrate by the usual process, and from its amount that* of the acetyl can 
be deduced, W. R. 

Test for Phenylglyo^lio Acid. By L Olaisiw (Bat., 12, 1506). 
— Concentrated sulphuric acid, added to a solution of phenylglyoxylic 
acid in benzene, gives a deep red coloration, changing to intense blue 
violet. On adclition of water, the coiouTing matter remains dissolved 
in the benzene and may be obtained by evaporation. The amides and 
ethers of this acid, as weU as benzoyl oyamde, give the same reaction. 
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MetanitropTieiiylglyoxylic acid produces a carmine, and orthonitroben- 
zoyl cyanide a bluish-green colour, analogous to that produced by treat- 
ing isatin with benzene and sulphuric acid. W. R. 

Citrate of Iron and Quinine. By F. W. Fletchbu (Anahj^it, 
1879, 191 — ^193). — The author has applied the followij:^ modification 
of Paul’s method for testing quinine to the determination of the 
quantity and purity of the alkaloid in citrate of iron and quinine. 

20 grams of citrate of iron and quinine are dissolved in 50 c.c. of 
waterf and shaken with excess of strong ammonia. The inixture is 
treated with 25 c.c. of ether, and shaken until the alkaloid is dissolved ; 
the two liquids are sepaiuted, and the aqueous solution shaken with 
ether a second and third time. The ethereal washings are mixed 
together and evaporated to the consistency of a paste at the ordinary 
temperature, and finally dried at 120®. It is then weighed; the 
weight multiplied by 5 gives the percentage of alkaloid present. Tho 
alkaloid is converted into basic sulphate by adding the requi>.ito 
quantity of acid. The weight of alkaloid multiplied by 30*86 gives the 
number of c.c. of decinormal H 2 SO 4 required. The liquid is heated 
until all the substance is dissolved, the solution allowed to cool spon- 
taneously, and the crystalline mass filtered through calico. The 
volume of the filtrate is taken, and to it 20 c.c. of ether and excess of 
ammonia are added, and the mixture well shaken. It is then allowed 
to stand for sir hours, when, at the junction of the two liquids, crys- 
tals of cinchonine and quinidine will be found. These are collected on 
a weighed filter, dried at 120 ®, and weighed. 

The crystalline residue is dried at 100® and weighed, and the weight 
multiplied by 1*18 gives its value as crystallised sulphate of quinine. 

L. T. O’S. 

Iodic Acid as a Test for Morphine. By J. 0. Bell {AnahjhU 
18/9, 181). — Iodic acid is shown by the author to be most unsatisfac- 
tory as a distinguishing test for morphine. Other organic bodies, such 
as ipecacuanha and guaiacnm, reduce iodic acid with separation of 
iodine. And, moreover, the statement that the colour is not destroyed 
by ammonia in the case of morphine is incorrect L. T. O’S. 

Nitdo Nitrogen in Gnano. By R. E. Tatlocx {Ohm, News, 39, 
268 — 270). — The author was led by experiments made some years ago 
to believe that a large proportion, and in some cases nearly the whole 
of the nitrogen present in guano as nitrates was converted by tho 
soda-lime combustion process into ammonia, and estimated as such, 
and the extent of this change he has since found to depend on the 
relative proportion of the oigauic matter to the nitrates present. 

He was surprised to find that it was the practice of chemists of 
large experience in such analyses to determine the ammonia as if the 
nitrates present were not decomposed ; thus a mneh larger percentage 
of that substance would be represented than what really existed. 

When nitrates are heated with soda-lime, no ammonia is produced, 
but wli^n heated with soda-lime in presence of organic matter am- 
monia is produced, and its quantity depmids on the nature and propor- 
&n of tSe organic matter employed. The author experimented with 
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potassium nitrate in presence of different quantities of starcli, sugar, 
camphor, albumin, and wood charcoal, and the following are some of 
the results obtained : — 

20 of starch to 1 of nitrate gave 60’ ?4 per cent, of the nitric 


nitrogen as ammonia. 

3 of camphor to 1 of nitrate gave 26*38 per cent. 

of wood charcoal to 1 of nitrate gave. . 11*66 „ 

6 of albumin „ „ . . 49*94 „ 

6 of sugar „ „ .. 63*35 „ 

SO of sugar „ „ ,, 97*40 „ 


They vary somewhat, however, even with the same proportions of 
the same organic materials. 

The author criticises the various processes for estimating the nitric 
nitrogen in guanos, and concludes that Crum’s (Proc. Glasgow 
Phil. 8oc., 1848, 162) is the best, the nitric acid being determined in 
the nitrometer as nitric oxide. It sometimes happens, however, that 
a little free nitrogen is evolved at the same time, by the action of 
the strong sulphuric acid on nitrogenous organic matters. This can 
be determined by introducing a warm solution of ferrous sulphate into 
the nitrometer, which absorbs only the nitric oxide present. The 
author has not yet arrived at a satisfactory solution of the question. 

Tatlock’s results (Chem. News^ 39, 281) are criticised by B. J. 
Grosjean. He says that he published (ibid., 25, 206) some results on 
this subject, in which he drew attention to the conversion of nitric 
nitrogen into ammonia* by the soda-lxme process, but this fact is stated 
both in Fresenius’s Quantitative Analysis” and in Church’s 
“ Laboratorjr Guide.” The author described encoux^ng results for 
the conversion of all the nitric nitrogen into ammonia by the combus- 
tion of nitre with sugar and iron filings. His best results were 
obtained by mixing the nitre with a caustic alialine solution in a re- 
tort, adding iron filings, and distilling the mixture to a pasty mass, 
which was allowed to cool, powdered, mixed with soda-lime, and a 
combustion made to determine the residue of the organic nitrogen. 

W. T. 

Perchloric Acid as a Test for Alkaloida. By G. Fratjdb 
(Per., 12, 1658 — 1560). — Perchloric acid of sp. gr. 1*13 — ^1*14 has no 
action on quinine, qninidine, cinchonine, cinchonidine, morphine, 
codeine, papaverine, veratrine, caffeine, atropine, niootine, nor conine. 
When boiled with brucine, it gives a dark sherry colour, with strych- 
nine a reddish-yellow, and with aspidospermine an intense red. Iodic 
anhydride and sulphuric acid give with brucine an intense orange- 
yellow; morphine, deep violet, then orange brown; and curarine, 
pink. These reactions are suitable as lecture eameriments. 

W. E. 

Koettstorfer’s Process for Butter AaaIysis.K By G. W. Wigner 
{Analyst, 1879, 183). — The author poinits out that for the malysis of 
samples of genuine butter this process may be used, but in cases of 
doubt, a complete analysis should be made. L. T, O’S. 
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CoefQlcients of Expansion of Bntter, Lard, Pats, &c. By 
G. W. WiGNEB {Analyst, 1879, 183— 185).— By comparing the sp. gr. 
of butter and lard fat, &c., at different temperatures, the coefficients of 
expansion have been determined. 

Butter fat between 100® and 212® P., has the coefficient 0*0434 per 
degree P. Between 150® and 190® the coefficient is slightly greater 
■ hliftTi this number, but remains the same for all other temperatures. 

Lard Fat and Biitterine . — The coefficients of expansion of these two 
bodies are almost identical, that of lard fat being 0*0420 per degree P . 

L. T. O’S. 

Specific Gravities of Pats, Resins, <fcc. By H. Hager {Pharni. 
/, Trans, [3], 10, 287). — The fat is melted, dropped into a flat vessel 
containing alcohol, in such a manner that the point from which the 
drops are allowed to fall is not more than three centimeters distant from 
the surface of the alcohol, and that each drop is allowed to fall on a 
different spot. The fat globules thus deposited are then removed to a 
liquid, consisting of either alcohol, water, or glycerol, or mixtures of 
these, until after careful stirring and reduction or increase of the 
density, by the addition of one or another of the above liquids, the fat 
globules are held in equilibrium in any part of the liquid. The sp. 
gr. of the latter is then determined, and this of course at the samo 
time represents the sp. gr. of the fat. Many of the following sp. gr.’s 
may be used as criteria for distinguishing the various bodies mveisti- 
gat^: — 

Sp. gr. at 16 — ^16® 0. 


Butter fat, clarified by settling 0*938 — 0*940 

„ several months old 0*936 — 0*937 

Artificial butter 0*924 — 0*930 

Hog’s lard, fresh 0 931 — 0*932 

„ old 0*940-0*942 

Beef tallow 0*925 — 0*929 

Sheep’s tallow 0*937 — 0*940 

Beef and sheep’s tallow, mixed 1:1..,. 0*936 — 0*938 

Butter of cacao, fresh 0*050 — 0*952 

„ veiy old 0*945 — 0*046 

Butter and beef tallow, 1:1 0*938 — 0*939 

Expressed oil of nutmegs 1*016 — 1*018 

Ditto, extracted with CSi 1*014 — 1*015 

Ditto, crystalline 0*965 — 0 966 

Stearic acid, melted, and in drops 0*064 

„ crystalline 0*967—0*969 

Wax, yellow 0*969—0 962 

„ Afiican 0*960 

„ yellow and resin, 1:1 0*973—0*976 

„ „ and paraffin, 1 : 1 0*916—0*919 

„ „ and yellow ceresin, 2:1 . . 0*942—0*943 

Ceresin, yellow 0*925—0*928 

Wax, Japan 0*977-0 978 

„ „ very old 0*968—0*970 

„ white, very old and true 0*963—0*964 

» M new 0*916- 0*925 
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Sp. gr. at 15—16® C. 

Wax, Japan, new, and stearic acid, 1:1.. 0*945 

Wax, sp. gr. 0*963, and stearic acid, 

sp. gr. 0*903, mixed, 1:1 0*975 

Ceresin, very white, pure 0*905 — 0*908 

„ white 0*923 — 0*924 

Araucaria wax 0*990 

Resin (fir. pine), yellow, transparent . . 1*083 — 1*084 

„ wliitish, opaque 1*044 — 1*047 

Shellac, light-coloured 1*113 — 1*114 

„ darker 1*123 

Dammar, old 1*075 

Copal, East and West Indian. 1*063 — 1*800 

Benzoin, Siam 1*235 

„ Penang 1*145—1*155 

„ Borneo 1*165—1*170 

Guaiao resin, pure 1*236 — 1*237 

Amber 1*074 — 1*094 

Sandarac 1*038 — 1*044 

Mastic 1*056—1 060 

Balsam of tolu, old brittle 1*231 — 1*232 

D. B. 


Testing Drugs. By L. Siebold (^Anahjst, 1879, 190— 191).— The 
method for the detection of mineral adulteration in flour by means of 
chloroform (0. Himly, Tear Booh of Pliamiacy^ 1877) may be ap- 
plied for the same purpose to drugs. The powdered drug is shaken 
with chloroform when the mineral matter sinks to the bottom, and in 
the cases of acacia, tragacanth, starches, myrrh, Barbadoes aloes, 
jalap, saffron, cinchonas, nux vomica, mustard, white pepper, capsi- 
cum, and guarana, the drugs float on the top. By pouring the chloro- 
form off, the lower stratum of minora! matter may be collected and 
weighed. 

In some cases, however, such as gamboge,scammony, opium, Socotrine 
aloes, liquonce root, ginger, colocynth, coussa, ipecacuanha, cinnamon, 
and cardamoms, a portion of tlie drug sinks with the mineral matter. 
The test m«y, however, be applied qualitatively, since adulteration 
may be detected by a careful inspection of the sediment. 

L. T. O’S. 

Testing Malt. By W. Sohultzb (BM, Oentr,, 1879, 37S— 377). 
— ^AlaJt is usually mashed at from 70° to 75° 0. : the author find^ 
however, that tho yield obtained at this temperature is always smaller 
than when the mashing takes place at 60°, 65°, or 70°. The extract is, 
however, much more quickly produced at the former temperature, 
only 20 minutes being required at 70° as against 18*5 houia at 60°. 
No more extract is obtained after the starch has been converted into 
maltose and dextrin, and it is therefore unnecessary to continue the 
mashing longer. J. K. C. 
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Technical Chemistry. 


Production of Photograplis exhibiting Natural Colours. By 
W. W. Abxet {Ghem, Neioa, 39, 282).— The^ anthar suggests that 
the natural colours in the photographs exhibited by Becquerel last 
year are produced by the oxidation of the silver compounds em- 
ployed, and are not due to iuterference. 

He has photographed the solar speotrum. on silver plates, and on 
compounds of silver held in situ by collodion, in both of which, the 
spectrum has imprinted itself approximately in its natural colours. 
In the former, the image is the brighter, bnt in the latter the spectrum 
tsan be seen both by transmitted and reflected light. The colouring 
matter seems to be due to a mixture of two different sizes of molecules 
of the same chemical composition, one of which absorbs at the bluo 
and the other at the red end of the spectrum. The author believes it 
will be possible to preserve the colours unchanged when e xp osed to 
ordinary daylight. W. T. 

Action of Phenol Vapour on Organic Matter at High Tem- 
peratures. By 0. V. Thai! {Annal&n, 198, 273—289) — ^As the 
result of a series of experiments on a process for disinfection used in 
the Hungarian Custom House, it is shown that although exposure to a 
temperature of 13?® for th^ hours retardts the development of 
organic germs, it is incapable of destroying them. If, however, the 
germs are subjected to the action of the vapour of phenol at 137®, 
they are completely destroyed. The articles to be disinfected are 
placed in a leaden chamber (containing phenol), which is provided 
with an outer jacket. The apparatus is heated over a firq, and by 
means of an ingenious arrangement, the pyrometer which registers the 
temperatures rings an electric bell when the temperature exceeds 
137®. By opening dampers in the outer jacket, the temperature can 
be rapidly cooled down to 137®, when the bell will cease ringing. 

Written and printed matter, linen, cotton, quilting, lace, white and 
coloured silk and woollen materials, raw wool, and plain and lacqnorcd 
leather, were exposed to this treatment without any deleterious effects, 
excepting the white wool, which acquired a yellowish tint. 

Chamois leather is rendered friable by exposure to phenol vapour, 

W. 0. W. 

Antiseptic Action of Acids. By N. Sibbib (J. Olmn. [2], 
19, 433 — 444) — The presence of so small a proportion as 0*5 per cent, 
of hydmchloric, sulphuric, phosphoric, acetic, or even of butyric acid 
is sumcient for antiseptic purposes. Kenol is somewhat less active, 
whilst lactic and boric acids are much less active, 4 jkc. of boric acid 
bebig insufficient to prevent putrefaction. 

The experiments were made simultaneousty with meat and with the 
pancreas of the ox, in both oases suspended in water, and without ex- 
ception decomposition occurred sooner in the case of the pancreas. 
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There was fungoid growth but no Bacteria, when using 0*5 p c. sul- 
phuric acid, 1*0 p.c. phosphoric, 2 and even with 4 p.c. lactic acid. 

The author discusses the question whether the acidity of the gastric 
juice is of itself sufficient to maintain the healthy action of the 
stomach, and he inclmes to the affirmative opinion, as he found that 
0 25 p.c. of hydrochloric acid, about the normal quantity in the 
stomach, was sufficient to prevent putrefaction for 24 hours in the 
tissues of meat and ox-pancreas, and when putrefaction did occur, the 
solution was no longer acid, but neutraL 

As antiseptics, dilute solutions of acid salts would be no doubt as 
active as the acids, for G. Glaser has lately shown that in this respect 
aluminic acetate is equal to acetic acid. A. J. 0. 

Antiseptic Action of Pyrogallol. By Y. Bovirr (J. pr. Ohem. [2], 
19, 445 — 461). — ^From a number of experiments it has been found that 
an aqueous solution containing 1 — 1^ p.c. of pyrogallol, will preserve 
meat for a month free from micro-organisms and bad smell, and that 
a 2 — p.c. solution will arrest decomposition in putrefying sub- 
stances, and prevent alcoholic fermentation of grape-sugar. In this 
latter respect H. Kolbe and E. v. Meyer state in a note that they have 
already shown that it is far less active than salicylic acid (/. w*. Ohem. 
[2], li 151). 

It also arrests the movements of Bacillus subtHis and the formation 
of mildew. For many antiseptic purposes, such as wound dressings, 
pyrogallol, it is suggested, may be substituted with advantage for 
phenol. 

It is a question whether the antiseptic action of pyrogallol is due to 
its power of absorbing oxygen or to some other property which may 
be common to- all the aromatic phenols. A. J. C. 

Spontaneous Oxidation of Manganous Oxides with refer- 
ence to the Manganese-recovery Process. By J. Post (Ber., 12, 
1537 — 1542). — The author’s experiments were made on a small scale in 
ordinary evaporating basins, and relate to the influence of “ whipping,” 
addition of soap, and to the use of soda or lime in the recovery of 
manganese. The only noteworthy result he obtained is, that a slight 
excess of caustic alkali gives a larger yield of manganic oxide than a 
slight excess of lime, and that a large excess of alkali, whether lime or 
soda, has no corresponding influence on the proporfion of maDgaaese 
oxidised. W. Sw 

Some Analyses of Iron. By S. KjBRir Xews, 39, 281).-— 

The author states that in many cases the analysis of iron or steel is 
not a criterion of the quality of the metal ; thus a sample of boiler 
plate which he analysed and found to contain silicon 0*010 per cent., 
manganese 0*120, sulphur absent, phosphorus a trace, copper 0*028, 
was found to be of inferior quality by the mechanical tests. This 
the author attributes to the rolling of the metal having been badly 
conducted. W. T. 
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Separation of Phosphonis andiron especially with reference 
to the Mannfactnre of Steel. By T. Blair (J3he)n, News, 40, 
150 — 152, and 160—163). — The first part of the paper contains a 
review of the various processes which have hitherto been proposed 
with this object, and which are well known. With regard to Krupp’s 
or Alarje’s process for dephosphorising pig-iron by means of the oxides 
of iron and manganese, some data are given, from which it is probable, 
although it has not yet been proved experimentally, that mangani- 
ferous iron will work more favourably still than pig-iron. Another 
point which has not yet been settled is whether it will be possible by 
addition of a siliceous pig to fit the refined metal for the Bessemer 
process, for w'hich, as at present constituted, it is not suitable, since 
the depho. 3 phorising process also eliminates the silicon. 

In discussing the Thomas and Gilchrist process, the author mentions 
that, althongh it must be admitted that all the initial difficulties have 
not been entirely surmounted, it is obvions that tbe great problem as 
to tbe depbospborisation of iron is solved, and that nothing more is 
wanting than the rapid and effectual removal of the minor difficulties. 
Briefly the process consists of the following points: — 1. A durable 
basic lining. 2. The addition of basic materials. 3. Eemoval of 
phosphorus by blowing after the carbon has been eliminated. As a 
set-off against the objections as to the cost of the new process may bo 
considered the utilisation of tbe large deposits of pbosphoretic ores in 
this and other countries, which may be so much more cheaply worked 
and delivered to the works than haematite ores from distant countries, 
and the prolongation of the lease of life of inland iron-producing 
districts in all countries, which have their own coal and ironbtone. 

D. B. 

Bleaching-Sngar Syrups by Ozone. By A. R. Lbbos (^Ohem. 
Ntws, 40, 86). — The first specimen operated on was of syrup, which 
had undergone hut one filti’ation, and was of a browuish-yellow 
colour. At the close of the bleaching with ozone, the syrup was of a 
faint straw colour, and of slightly acid reaction. A second trial was 
made with a syrup which had been twice filtered, but still retained a 
strong yellow tint. 20 c.o. of the syrup was introduced into a 
Gtisier absorption apparatus, and a slow current of oxygen, ozonised 
to the extent of 24 mgrms. ozone per litre, passed through it for 
several hours. When about 100 mgrms. ozone had been brought into 
contact with the syrup, it had become almost colourless and almost 
neutral in reaction. 

As determined by Behr, the filtered syrup when it came from tho 
refinery contained, in 100 parts, 60 parts of dry substance and 
40 parts of dry segar. The alteration in the course of bleaching is 
seen in the following table : — 

JSffeci of Ozone wpon Filtered Sijrnp. 

Pry substsnee contains Unbleached. Bleached. 

Cane sugar (by polariscope). , 797 per cent. 80*0 per cent. 

Inverted sugar 12 7 „ 12*7 „ 

D. B, 
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Experiments on Creaming. By W. Kirchnee and others {Bied, 
Centr,, 1870, 877 — 381). — As the result of nnnierous experimeutq, 
Kircliner comes to the conclusion that pans made of tin are better 
than wooden pans for the cream to rise in. The other authors have 
experimented on the cooling of the milk by various processes before 
churning, and find that a larger yield of butter is usually obtained 
when the milk has been cooled by ice. J. K. C. 

Experiments on Glmming. By Winxel (Bicd. Ceidr , 1879, 
382). — The author sums up the results of his investigations as 
follows : — The more carefully the cream is skimmed off, that is, the less 
milk it contains, the lower the temperature of churning required, the 
number and swiftness of the turnings remaining the same; or in 
other words, so much the more quickly will the butter sepamte at the 
same temperature and quickness of churning. J. K. 0. 

A New Method of Preparing Methyl-violet. By H. HASSEjJ'- 
OAMP (JDeut Ghem, Ges, Ber., 12, 1275 — 1276). — When a mixture of 
one part of benzenesulphonic chloride and two of dimethylaniline is 
heated on a water-bath, a blue coloration is produced, which gradually 
becomes more intense, and after some hours the whole is converted 
into a viscous dark-co loured mass. The colouring properties of this show 
it to be methyl-violet. Fm*ther, when the product is boiled with water, 
tlie presence of an oily liquid was observed, which had the characteristic 
odour of phenyl sulphide. The reaction, therefore, takes place as 

Cp iFT ii 

follows:— 0,H, SOjCl + SO.HelTMei = (Me^.C,Hi)i,0<^ \ + HOI + 

2 H 3 O + CeHs-SH. Benzenesulphonic chloride and methyldiphenyl- 
amine appear to yield diphenylamine blue. P. P. B. 

Transferring Lightfoot-black from one Fibre to Another* 
ByJ. Wolfe {Ohem, News, 40, 59). — Lightfoot-black dissolves in a 
strong aqueous solution of aniline hydrochloride, but incompletely, and 
with a deep groenish-blaok coloration. The solution obtained in this 
way mixes with hot water, producing a black- violet liquid, which dyes 
cotton, wool, and silk of a grey tint. Even the lightfoot-black on the 
fibi*e dissolves in a strong solution of aniline hydrochloride. Some 
time ago the author dyed a largo quantity of China grass yam with 
Lightfoot-black, by soaking the yam thoioughly in a strong solution 
of aniline hydrochloride and potassium chloride. A small quantity of 
that yarn treated lately with a strong solution of aniline hydrochloride 
produced a dark greenish-black solution, whilst the remaining fibre, 
after washing and drying, showed a dark greenish-grey colour. The 
greenish-black solution mixed with water dyed cottem a beautiful 
bluish-grey, and wool and silk a blackish-grey, showing that this 
colouring-matter itself has a very great affinity for the fibres, without 
being produced on the fibre as in the Lightfoot prooess. ^ The shades 
thus produced on wool and silk are not bright, proving that the 
Lightfoot-biaok prooess is unable to produce fine black sh^es at all 
on these animal fibres. The solutions obtained in the above manner 
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contain too mncTi acid and comparatively small quantities of colouring- 
matter, so tliat it is very difficult to dye a deep black witb tbem. 

As far as the author knows, this is the first case of transferring 
Ldghtfoot-black from one fibre to another. 

If the solution of Lightfoot-black in aniline salt solution is neu- 
tralised with caustic soda and boiled until all aniline is driven off, a 
greyish-black powder remains in a light brown-coloured slightly 
alkaline liquid. The powder filtered from the liquid and washed on 
the filter with boiling water, consists of two different colouring 
matters ; the one dissolving with a bright red colour in boiling water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and dyeing cotton and wool of a 
dull-red shade, which by washing with clear water turns reddish- 
brown, and by soaping, clear brown j the other consisting of a dark 
blue-black powder, insoluble in neutral and acidulated water. This 
is another proof that lightfoot-black consists of two colouring matters 
— one dark blue, the other brown. D. B. 

Aniline Blacks. By J. Wolff Nevrs^ 39, 270 — 273; and 

40, 3—6). — The author divides aniline blacks into two series, those 
which are produced in or on the fibre, and those which arc first manu- 
factured and afterwards applied to the fibre by the usual process of 
dyeing. 

The first was invented by J. Lightfooty of Accrington, in 1866, and 
are extremely well adapted for priiUhig black on vegetable tissues, but 
all attempts to use this process for dyeing have proved more or less 
unsatisfactory, owing mainly to the difficulty of evenly distributing 
the colour, and for sSk and wool dyeing this difficulty becomes still 
greater. The basis of the method usually employed to dye by this 
process is to soak the yam or woven fabric in aniline hydrochloride, 
with or without free aniline, and potassium chlorate, with or without 
the addition of other, especially metallic compounds, and afterwards 
to expose the goods to the air in a warm room until they are changed 
to a dark green colour. They are then passed through a warm bath of 
soda, which develops the black in a short time, or they are passed 
through a bath of chrome and hydrochloric acid, which px'oducos a 
much deeper and finer black, which does mot turn green. 

The Lightfoot blacks cau be divided into (1) those which turn 
green and (2) those which remain black on exposure to the air. The 
lii’st are the common and the second the oxidised Lightfoot blacks. 
The shades of these series of blacks run from blue of different shades 
of grey, and of brown-black to black-brown. The first link of these 
series is the blue invented by the late F. Cracc-Calvert, and obtained 
by the action on aniline hydrochloride of a smaller quantity of potas- 
sium chlorate than that required! for the black with use of fen'ous 
sulphate to moderate the oxi^tion. 

The aniline blacks are- mixtures of at least two distinct colouring 
matters, the one a very deep blue, the other browns of different 
shades. The less tolui<£ne the aniline contains, the bluer will be the 
black produced by this process; hence it would appear that the brown 
colouring matter is derived from the toluidines. Again, from their 
ability to incieaae the strength of the oxidation^ copper, cerium, vana- 
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dium, and other metallic compounds, even in very minute qnantities 
have the property of deepening tbe dark blue-black to a very fine blue- 
black. Little is knovm respecting the chemical constitution of the 
Lightfoot black; Reinbeck says it is a powerful violet-black base 
foiming with acids green-coloured compounds. Muller gives to the 
black the formula OwHuNaOn, but on account of the large proportions 
of hydrogen and oxygen the author considers it an improbable one. 
A more trustworthy elementary analysis by Goppelsroeder leads to the 
formula O 24 H 20 N 4 for the common Lightfoot black, which he interprets 
as = 4 ( 06 H 5 )]i 7 . The chemical constitution of the oxidised black he 
represents as ( 06 H 8 N) 40 , and of the reduced common black as 
HR'( 06 H 5 ).N( 0 flH 6 ).N( 0 eH 5 ).( 0 bH 8 )NH. With potassium-hydrogen 
sulphate he produces naphthalene pink from this black, thus, 

-I- I6HKSO4 = 8N + I6H2O -h 8SO2 + 4 of naphthalene pink, 

OaoHsiITa. 

Another chemist, by treatment of Lightfoot’s black with aniline, has 
obtained a fine aniline pink of the formula CseHsjNs. 

All these formulae of aniline blacks show that they are the products 
of powerful oxidation taking place simultaneously with considerable 
condensation. Another interpretation of these results may be given, 
supported by the production of naphthalene pink above mentioned, 
and by the property the black has of forming substitution-products 
with aniline, such as aniline pink. ( 06 H 4 ) 3 (NH) 4 ( 06 ^ 4 ) 2 . The oxidised 
Lightfoofcblack (OflH 4 .NH)aO ( 06 H 4 .RH) 2 . The reduced Lightfoot black, 
H2K(C«H4)2(lSrH)2(06H*)9.NHs. 

In the aniline blacks which are manufactured first, and then applied 
to the cloth or yam, there are two, known by the commercial names 
‘‘ indulin ” and “ nigrosin,” The latter name was given to a product 
invented by the author in 1862. He also discovered the first link of 
the indulin series in 1865, by treating the bases of magenta refase with 
aniline and acetic acid. The spirit-soluble indulin thus produced was 
converted by sulphuiic acid into water-soluble indulin, fraudulently 
called by some firms ** nigrosin.” 

Indulin may be manufactured by several methods. 

( 1 .) From magenta refuse, which is treated with boih’ng water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, to extract completely the salts of 
mauvanilino, rosaniline, and chrysaniline, and to leave the violaniline 
salt nndis&olved, which is then decomposed with impure caustic soda, 
10 parts of the impure violaniline thus left are treated with 6 parts of 
commercial acetic acid (of the equivalent 120 ), and 20 parts of ** aniline 
for blue,” and heated to between 140® and 160®, as long as ammonia 
is given ofiE and until the mass dissolves and gives the desired shade, 
in alcohol acidulated with acetic acid. Caustic soda is then added in 
sufficient quantity to neutralise the 6 parts of acetic acid, and ihe 
liberated aniline is driven off by steam. The indulin base tiius ob- 
tained may then l;>e separated from the soda acetate solution and 
dried- To convert it into the water-soluble form, 1 pait of the base 
is introduced slowly into 3 or 4 parts of sulphuric acid of 66 ® B., heated 
to 100 ®, and kept agitated; the acid solution is then heated at 120 — 
140® for about five hours until a sample when taken out, wa^ed with 
water, and treated with ammonia at 60® or 70® difisolves qmoklj and 
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completely. When the process is finished, the *whole is washed with 
water, filtered, and boiled witli sufficient soda solution to dissolye and 
form a neutral salt with it. The solution is then evaporated, and the 
residue, which is the water-soluble indalin, is dried at a temperature 
not exceeding 70®, Ammonia is sometimes used instead of soda. 

Another way of preparing induhn is by heating 10 parts of pure 
aniline with 20 of syrupy arsenic acid at 185® or 190®, until it forms 
on cooling a dull, yellowish, hronze-coloured, brittle substance, which 
is composed principally of violanilin. Caustic soda is added to the 
fused mass, to combine with the arsenious and arsenic acids, the free 
aniline driven off by steam, and the base after being powdered and 
dried is converted by aniline and acetic acid into indulin in the man- 
ner described. 

It may also be prepared by a number of difEerent methods based on 
the action of suitable oxidising or dehydrogenating agents, such as 
chlorine, nitric acid and its compounds, on pure aniline or suitable 
aniline salts at a temperature of 185° to 190®. The author gives equa- 
tions in explanation of these reactions. 

In the most soluble indulin blues, the triphenyl-violaniline predo- 
minates in quantity, but in many, the mono- and di-phenyl-violaniline 
and mauvanilines accompany it. Thus indnlin may be principally 
triphenyl-violaniline hydrochloride. 

By ti’eating these bases with sulphuric acid, they arc converted into 
the corresponding conjagated acids, from which salts mav be obtained 
by neutralisation. Thus there may be formed sodium triphenyl- 
violaniline monosulphonate ; and the di-, tri, and tetra-sulphonates 
may also be obtained. The monosulphonates are insoluble in water, 
the disulphonates are sparingly, and the tri- and tctra-sulphonates 
easily soluble. The alkaline salte of all are easily soluble. 

These, together witli the phenylated mauvanilines, foim the prin- 
cipal constituents of water- seluhle indulins; they sometimes, how- 
ever, contain nigrosin-sulplionio acids and their salts. 

, Spirit-soluble indnlin dyes wool, silk, and cotton of different shades 
of grey. In dyeing, the acidulated alcoholic solution is added to an 
acidulated sold bath, the goods to be dyed are immersed, and the 
whole heated to the boiling point and kept there until the desired 
shade is obtained. 

Spirit-soluble indnlin dissolves at 115® in 2r to 3 parts of its weight 
of glycerine acidulated with 5 per cent, of hydi'ochloric acid, but 
dyeing with these products is not satisfactory, owing to tlio liability 
of their separating from solution and rendering the dyed shades un- 
even. 

The water-soluble indulins dye fabrics of good light and dark shades 
of grey, even approaching black, but the blacks are not satisfactory 
either m colour or “ fastness.” 

The third series of aniline blacks is the one of which nigrosin is a 
link ; they axe used for dyeing blacks and greys on wool, silk, and 
leather. They resist well the action of light and air, and their alco- 
holic solutions are employed with varnibh producing oils and resins 
for making black varnish. 

Nigrosin was first manufactured by heating a mixture of 44 parts 
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o£ aniline, 20 of stannous chloride, and 11 of nitrobenzene dnrincr 
four hours at 190®, and afterwards at 220® or 230® for five to eit^ht 
hours more, until a sample poured into water gives to the latter a pale 
yellow coloration. At this point, the unaltered aniline in the melt ” 
was driven off by a current of steam. The melt separates from 
the condensed steam, and when powdered and dried constitutes the 
nigrosin of commerce. The author soon found that the presence of 
stannous chloride was unnecessary, and assuming that the nitroben- 
zene acted simply as an oxidising agent, he made experiments, and 
found that by the action of arsenic acid on a mixture of aniline and 
aniline salt, a fine nigrosin could be produced. In trying to make the 
water-soluble nigrosin from a product produced from aniline contain- 
ing toluidine, a brown-yellow extract was obtained by boiling with 
water acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and no nigrosin was dis- 
solved, but when boiled with fresh quantities of acidulated water the 
brown-yellow substance was ultimately removed, and then the nigrosin 
became soluble. 

In the first stage of the process in the production of nigrosin, viol- 
aniline is produced, and at this stage a mixture of violaniline and 
aniline salts remains. When these are heated at 220*® or 230®, the 
colour of the melted mass changes gradually from violet-blue to dark 
blue, and later on to greenish-black, whilst ammonia is formed. Tri- 
phenylviolaniline (the base of spirit-soluble indulin) when heated with 
aniline salts as above described, yields also nigrosin in both the 
soluble and insoluble form, but without the formation of ammonia. 

Pure nigrosin is prepared by heating 22 parts of pure aniline hydro- 
chloride with 10 parts of pure syrupy arsenic acid (containing 70 per 
cent, of dry acid) for four or five hours at 190® in glass or enamelled 
iron vessels, the liquid being agitated from time to time, and after- 
wards heated at 220® to 230® until a sample when drawn off dissolves 
with a faint yellow colour in boiling water. The unaltered aniline is 
liberated with soda, and it, in company with diphenylamine, is re- 
moved with a current of steam; the remaining nigrosin base is 
washed with boiling water, then dissolved in boiling water acidulated 
with excess of hydrochloric acid, and precipitated with soda. The 
precipitated nigrosin is collected on a filter, washed* and again dis- 
solved in acidulated boiling water, and when cold is precipitated by 
adding common salt. It is further purified by dassedving it in boiling 
water, filteiing, and allowing it to cool, when the nigrosin separates, 
the process being repeated several times. Nigrosin has a blue colour 
if pure aniline is used, but if toluidine is present even in small quan- 
tities, the black shades of nigrosin are obtained. The author found 
the formula for the pure nigrosin base to be and for 

nigrosin itself, 0 s 6 H 27 Nn 01 H, but this is also the formula for triphenyl- 
violaniline, the conversion of the one into the other l>eing brought 
about by intramolecular change. 

By dry distillation, nigrosin yields substances belonging to the de- 
rivatives of di- and tri-phenyl-diamine, whilst triphenyl violaniline 
yields diphenylamine and aniline, and from this the author infers the 
difference in the molecular constitution of these two bodies. 

Pur© blue nigrosin dissolves in water, producing a dull blue solu- 
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tion^ bGComing^ brighter and greener on the addition of hydrochloric 
acid. It possesses a remarkable blood-red flnorescence, and all tlie 
bine and black nigrosins have this property more or less, and some 
so strongly that when so little is dissolved in water that no (jolonr can 
be seen by transmitted light, the solution has the appearance by re- 
flected light as if particles of bright metallic copper were moving 
about in it. The nigrosins dye yams and goods slowly and evenly of 
bine, or bine-black colonrs, which when deep enongh will stand light, 
air, and soap well, bnt not the falling process. 

The following mixtures treated in the manner above described, in 
which aniline salts and arsenic acid are made to react on each other, 
prodnee the difierent shades of bine and black nigi’osins. 

60 parts of pure aniline hydrochloride, and 10 parts of pnre nitro- 
benzene, yield a dark bine dyeing nigrosin, whilst the same mixture 
with 1 part of cuprous or cupric chloride added to it yields a fine 
bine-black. 

60 parts of aniline hydrochloride (prepared from aniline containing 
2 per cent, of tolnidine) and 10 parts of nitrobenzene (made from ben- 
zene containing 2 per cent, of toluene) yields a blue- black dyeing 
colouring matter, which by addition of certain metaJlio compounds 
(such as cupric chloride) is much deepened. 

In the manufacture of nigrosins, the careful regulation of the tem- 
perature is of great importance, otherwise a considerable quantity of 
bye-products would be formed. 

The nigrosins are slightly soluble in weak boiling alkaline solutions, 
easily soluble in beiazene, petroleum, and certain oils, especially when 
alkafine, with a bright purple colour, and when acid, with a fine green- 
blue shade. Osidisiug agents convert nigrosins on the fibre into dull 
and reddish-grey violets, whilst reducing agents render them colour- 
less, forming leuco-nigrosins. Hitric acid, even of 1*5 sp. gi\, has 
very little action on these colouring matters. The author gives 
formul® showing the typical relations which he assumes to exist 
between nigrosin and lightfoot black. 

Nigrosin is sp^ially well adapted for dyeing silk a fine black 
colour without injuring the gloss of the fibre or increasing its weight 
more than a few per cent. W. T. 

ftroduotion of the Red Colotir in Salting Meat, By A. HAitT- 
DBGEN (Bied. Ce«fr., 1879, 478). — Salt added in largo quantitios pre- 
vents the appearance of the red colour, hut if it is applied a little at a 
time, and the meat is afterwards smoked, a better red is obtained. 

J. K. 0. 
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Emission Spectra of Haloid Merenry Compounds. By B. 0. 
Pbiecb Phys. Chem, [2], 6, 59? — 599). — The emission spectra 
were obtained by passing the electric cxLirent through a Geissler tube 
containing a small quantity of the salt ; when the salt is warmed with 
a Bunsen bumerj the mercniy spectrum is seen, and as the heat is 
increased bands appear which differ according to the salt employed. 

The measurements were made with a Steinheim spectroscope, the 
scale of which corresponded as follows with the lines of the speccrum : 
Si + 81, Na - 100, Hg 7 - 102*9 and 103*8, Ba^ - 111, Hga -- 114, 
Sr^ - 157, Hgi8 - 176, Hgg - 138, Hgs - 207. 

When mercuric chloride was used, a band appeared at 108^ — 100^. 
The edge of this band was sharply defined on the less refrangible side ; 
bnt when the salt was strongly heated, a continuous spectrum was 
observed, stretching for some distance on the more refrangible side. 

Mercurons chloride gives the same band, whence it is argued that 
mercurous chloride is dissociated. 

Mercuric bromide gives a band between 131 and 135; mercuric 
iodide a band between 168 and 172. It is remarked that the bromide 
band is exactly half way between that of the chloride and that of 
the iodide. P. D. B. 

Smoke of an Electric Lamp. By B. S. Peootoe (OTiem, Neirs, 
39, 283). — ^At the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Chemical Society Mr, J. W. 
Swan exhibited an electric lamp on the incandescent principle, in 
which the current had to pass through and heat a cylinder of carbon 
placed between two platinum conductors; this arrangement was 
placed in a vacuum iu a glass vessel, and as the current was too strong 
the carbon cylinder broke down. 

The author examined the glass which enclosed it, and found the 
inside covered with a sooty deposit which, under a J-inch micro- 
scopic objective, appeared nebulous, with some bright specks of plati- 
num hero and there. The platinum supports were also covered with the 
black deposit, which burned off easily on being heated to dull redness. 
A piece of the glass was treated with aqua regia, and plannum azid 
iron were found in the solution. It is possible that the platinum 
particles were scattered about by the disruptive discharge, which fol- 
lowed the breaking down of the carbon cylinder. W. T. 

Thermooliemical Investigatioxi of the Oxides mA of 

Nitirogen. By J. Thosbkn (Ber,, 12, 2062—2065). — orim to 
calculate the heat of formation of the oxides of ntoogen, 
values were dotermined by experiment 


TOI*. xxxYin. 


a 
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Beaction. 

irs+H 4 + 0 ,=N’HJS ’08 

ISTjOj + 0 * = NjO* 

l^jOi + Aq 

^ 8+0 


Heat of formation. 
64050 units 
39140 „ 

16510 „ 

-18320 „ 


Osidation of an aqueous solution of FaO*. NjO^q + 0 — + 18320. 
From fOiese data, the following results were obtained, w^h differ 
considerably from Bertbelot’s determinations (Atm. Phys. Chem. [5], 

6 . 1 ? 8 ) ^ 

Berthdot. Thonwon. 


Fa+0 

Na+Oj 

N, + Oa + Aq. 
Na + O* 

K, + O 4 + Aq 
Na + 0, + Aq, 


—86600 units 
-51800 „ 

-14800 „ 


— 18320 units 

- 72790 „ 

- 36460 „ 

- 33650 „ 

- 18140 „ 

-t- 180 „ 


The following table shows in columns I and II the heat of forma- 
tion of the anhydrous nitrates ; in I by the direct union of their 
elements, and in II according to the eqnation M 2 + Oj + IT 2 O 4 . 
Column III shows the heat of solution of these salts : — 


Nitrates of I- 

Potaesinm. • . . 104660 

Sodinm 96430 

lAthium . . • • 96800 

Thallixim • . - - 43330 

Silver 13920 

Parinm 196100 

Strontium . . . 190210 

Calcium 173590 

Lead ?5860 


Sr 4* O 3 4“ 1 ^ 20 * 4“ 4HaO 

Ca4“0*4-3Sfi04 + 4H20 

Cd 4 Oa 4’ "i" 4H3O 

Mg 4* O3 4* + 6H2O 

Zn 4-03 + ]SrA + 6 H 20 
Ni + O3 4- ^TaO* + 6H,0 

Oo-f 03 -hNA + 6H,0 

Cu4- O2 4“ + 6H3O 


n. 

III 

242960 

-17040 

226500 

- 10060 

227240 

+ 600 

120300 

- 19940 

61480 

- 10880 

229750 

- 9400 

223860 

- 4620 

207240 

+ 8950 

109510 

- 7610 

231540 

- 12300 

218440 

- 7250 

124870 

- 6040 

214530 

- 4220 

142180 

- 6840 

124720 

- 7470 

123330 

- 4060 

96950 

- 10710 


W. 0 . W. 


Thermocliexaical Besearcli on the Carbonates. By X 
Thomsen (Ber., 12, 2081 — ^2032). — ^The heat evolved in the formation 
of the following anhydrous carbonates by the combination bf carbonic 
oxide, oxygen and the metal, is given in column I ; the heat evolved 
by the combination of carbonic acid with the metallic oxide is shown 
in ocAnmn III. For the sake of comparison the heat of formation 
of the corresponding anhydrous sulphates from metal, oxygen and 
wplj^urous anhydride is given in column II. 
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Carbonates and 


sulphates. I. IT. III. 

Ka 250940 273560 — 

N&s 242490 2.57510 — 

Ba 2527?0 266490 55680 

Sr 251020 259820 53230 

Ca 240660 248970 42490 

Mil 180690 178790 — 

Cd 151360 150210 — 

Pb 139690 145130 22580 

Agi 92770 96200 20060 

w. c. w. 


Muttial Relations of Potassium and Sodium Alum in Aqueous 
Solution. By F. P. Yenables (Chem. News, 40, 198—199).— Two 
forms of isomoi'pbism between tbose two salts may be conceived : 
the formation of a double alkaline alnm, KNaS04.Al3(S04)3.24Hs0 : 
and the isomorpbons admixture of tbe two alums in the various crys- 
tals. All attempts to prepare the double alkaline alum failed, the 
isomorphons displacement always being of the second kind, the potas- 
sium salt predoininating, owing to its being less soluble in water than 
tlie sodium salt. Experiments were also made on the solubility of 
potassium alum in a solution of sodium alum of different strengths 
and at different temperatures, the results being that 100 grams water 
containing — 


Grams sodium alum 4*8 10*0 12*1 15*4 21*1 33*7 55*6 76*7 

6-1 5-7 6-3 4-7 3-8 2-7 1-7 

L. T. O’S. 


Law of Dulong and Petit applied to Perfect Gases. By H. 
WiLjLOTTE (Co7n2d. rend.f 89, 540 — 543). — The product AO of the mole- 
cular weight A into tho specific heat at constant volume C is very nearly 
the same for all gases. In order therefore that any two gases may be at 
the same tempomtui’e, it is necessary and sufficient that the mean total 
eiiei’gy of any molecule whatever shall have tho same value in both 
gases, that is to say, that AB* = A'B'^ 5 A and A' being the molecular 

AB® A'B'* 

weights of the gases under consideration, and — — , — — , the means 

a 2 


of the total energies of the molecules of each gas. Two or more gases 
ai'e at the same temperature, if, when placed in contact with each oiher 
they nevertheless preserve their total respective enemies unchanged. 
It may be shown (1) by making use of the theory of O^ot, or (2) by 
the homogeneity as far as velocity is concerned of the equations rela- 
ting to the theory of percussio^ that if the rule AB* = ATB^ holds 
good for any one temperature, it does so for all other tetoperatures *, 
the question is how far this can be explained from a purely mechanical 
point of view- It cannot be due to the mutual collisions of the mole- 
cules, ^or Clausius has shown that inter-moleoular shocks exert only a 
disturbing iufiuence in the theory of ^ases; the author therefore 
prefers to explain it by molecular ooUisions against the atoms of a 
material ether, a gas of exceedingly low densiiy, having its constitaeni 
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particles sifxiated at distances yery small in relation to the dimensions 
of the molecules of ordinary gases; a supposition which serves as a 
basis for several theories. 

If A represents the weight of any molecule endued with a rapidity 
of translation the arithmetical mean of the quantities of move- 
ment representing the forces of percussion due to the displacement of 
the molecule A, can be repi^esented by X^Abidt, the sum 2 being taken 
during any moment of which di is the element, X being a constant 
independent of the nature of the molecule under consideration. The 
sum of the terms calculated for unity of time is approximately 
2A&i/7f = ABi, where is a quantity equal to the mean of 7>®. 

If in any vessel there are n molecules whose mass is equal to A, and 
n* whofc»e mass is equal to A', the arithmetical law of the forces of per- 
cussion a(*ting in unity of time on the mass of ether in question will 
be X(i/ABf -f Again, if while % -|- = const., the sum just 

mentioned does not vary when the composition of the mixtnre is 
altered, the systems formed by the forces of percnssion vrill not vary 
either ; and again the sum will remain invariable whatever be the 

ratbil if ABf = A’B'l. 

71 

With a mass of molecules whose centres of gravity are fixed, but of 
which the various parts are endowed with reciprocal movements, it 
may be found by similar reasoning that in the case of equilibrium of 
temperature, the energies corresponding to these movements satisfy 
the relation AB| = A'B'f, whence by addition — 

AB» + AB| A'B*f + or AB* =? AB'*, 


AB^ A'B'» 
2 ^ 2 


representing the total mean energies of the molecules. 


It is thus seen why the ratio 


ABf 

3jb» 


is the same for all gases at any deter- 


minate temperatures : farther by making use of the principle of homo- 
geneity before mentioned, it may be easily demonstrated that if 

the ratio —r— is the same for all gases at any temperature arhititirily 


chosen, it will hold gwd, or very nearly so, for all oilier tempeifitnros, 
the value of the ratio varying very "slowly with the tem]}omturo. 
(I7//d.,89, 508 — 57UJ. In determining the conditions of equilibrium of 
t ^mperatnro in the case of a solid body surrounded by its own vapour, 
twi > principal facta have to be established : (1) the influence of the colli- 
Mons between the molecules of the solid and those of the gas ; (2) the 
influence of the ether. In the first case, on account of the equality of 
the mtwses of these molecules, these collisions, far from liaving a 
disturbing effect as in the case of a mixture of two gases, are, on the 
contrary, sufficient of themselves to maintain an equilibrium, if all the 
molecules have the same mean energy, that is to say, if the B* of tho 
molecules of tho solid is the same as tlie B* of the molecules of the 

A -Da 

gatu (B* is a quantity sneh that represents the total mean 
energy of a molecule whose weight is A.) 
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far as the ether is concerned, it is obvious that the molecules of the 
solid are in the same conditions as the molecules of the gas ; if B* has 
the same valae in both, the total mean energy being then the same, the 
conditions of equihbrinm are determined. As an illustration, if vre 
consider two volatile solids wholly immersed in their own vapour, the 
two atmospheres being sepairated from each other by a piston moving 
in a horizontal cylinder, when the temperature of the system is m 
equilibrium, the gases on each side of the piston satisfy the equation 
AB* = A'B'*, and this equality holds good equally for the solids A and 
A\ since they have the same B* as their respective vapours. But 
the equality AB* = A'B'^ is affected by the collisions of the molecules 
of the gases against the walls of the cylinder and piston; this distm*b- 
ing influence obvionsly diminishes with the degree of expansion of the 
gases, so that, at the extreme limit, when a vacuum exists on both sides 
of the piston, the cause of error will disappear, and, since the piston 
has then become nseless, it may be removed. The law may, therefore, 
be stated as follows : — Given two simple solid bodies in a vacuum but 
not in contact, whose atomic weights are represented by AA\ the 
actual energy of each of these bodies when their temperature is in 
equilibrium should be such as to satisfy the equation AB^ = A'B'^. 
JBVom the preceding it follows that the product of the atomic weight 
of a body by its absolute calorific capacity (Him), is constant for all 
simple bodies* i’or compound bodies, an analogous law may be de- 

duoed* The product -—is the same for every substance; A being 

a quantity proportional to the weight of the chemical molecule under 
consideration ; 0 the absolute calorific capacity of the latter ; and 
the number of atoms entering into the composition of the molecule. 

J. W. 

Variation in the Composition of the Air. By P. v. Jollt 
(^AiUb^Fhijs, Chenu [2], 6, 520 — 544). — The analyses of air which have 
from time to time been made exhibit slight variations in the percentage 
of oxygen. These differences might be attributed to unavoidable errors 
in the observations ; it appeared, however, that air collected in the same 
place at different times had not always the same density, and conse- 
quently not tho same composition ; experimeuta were therefore under- 
taken to clear up any unceitainty in the matter. 

The composition of tho air was determined by two separate methods: 
firstly, by observing its density ; secondly, by eudiometric analysis. 

in the first method, tho air was weighed in a glass glob© holding 
about a litro, and the amount of oxygen which it contained calculated 
hjr means of the equation — 

asWo + (1 — = V, 

where = vol. of O at 0® and 760 mm. in the unit of volume of air. 
Wo = weight of contents of the globe when filled with pure oxygen 
at 0® and 760 min* ; Wi» =; weight of contents of the globe when filled 
with pure nitrogen at if and 7G0 nam. ; and W = weight of contents 
of tlie globe when filled with the air at 0° and 760 mm. 

It was necessary in the first place to determinje the valiies of and 
W«. The oxygen used in these detewjftiuatione was obtained by the 
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decomposition of water by electrolysis ; tbe nitrogen by passing nir 
over heated copper ganzo, which had previously been reduced by 
hydrofiren. It was found that the copper thus reduced retained a con- 
siderable amount of hydrogen, which could only be removed by heat- 
ing it to a red heat in a vacuum. The weighings were conducted w ith 
all possible precautions against error, full details of which are given in 
the paper. 

The mean value of Wo obtained from seven expenments was 
1*44254:0 gram, the probable error being + *000013, that of Wn ob- 
tained from tbe same number of observations was 1*269455 gram, the 
probable error being + *000024. The larger probable error in the case 
of nibogen must be attributed to the greater difficulty experienced in 
obtaining the gas in a pme state. 

The sampless of air, the composition of which was to be determined, 
were aluajb collected at tbe same place, about 2 kilometeis from the 
city of Munich. The following table gives the dale of collection, the 
direction of the wind, and the corresponding value of W. (The experi- 
ments were made in 1875-76) : — 


*Tan. 3 

...Uw. 

1-305035 

Juno 7 

w. 

1 -sosewf? 

Jan 25 .... 

... XE 

1 305754 

June 29 

w. 

1 *305397 

Feb. 9 

..., 2 r.w. 

1 -305281 

July 15 . . 

NW. 

1 *305239 

Keb. 16 .... 

... w. 

1*805099 


N. 

N.E. 

1 305591 

1 30529b 

March 7 . . . . 

... xw. 

1 305157 

Aug. 2 

^laich IB . - 

...' B. 

1 *305014 

Aiitr 9n 

HE. 

W. 

S.(?) 

1*305469 

1 *305075 

1 *304931 

!May 9 

... E. 

1 *303200 



Rppt- T 1 - , - - T 1 

Way 18 .... 

E. 

1 

1 *805131 

Sept. 17 

1 


The greatest weight, 1*305754, was observed during a north-east 
■wind ; the least, 1*304931, during a south wind ; in both cases tho wind 
had blown for a considerable time in the same dii*ection. Tbe first 
value of W corresponds to 20*965 per cent, of oxygen ; the second to 
20 477. 


Before passing to the second method, and to the exporimouts made 
by its means, the weights of a litre of oxygen and of nitrogen resjiec- 
fively w’ere obtained fi*om the values of Wo and Wn given above. To 
do this it was only necessary to find tbe weight of distilli'd water at 
4 whicli the glass globe would contain. This weight was found to 
be 1009*412 gi-ams, the weight of a liter of oxygen in the latitude of 
Munich {4.0 8 ) and at an altitude of 515 meters above the sea level 
IS th^fore 1'429094 gi’am : that of a liter of nitrogen in the same 
Y gram. Eedncing these values to tho latitutle and 

SSufif ^ weighs 

14J93884 gr^; 1 liter of nitrogen weighs l-25?8r31 M-am. The 

numj^s tonnd by Begnaultwere 1-4293802 and 1-256167 respectively • 
the differences may be due to the differences in the -weights used, or to 
of the gases used by Regnanlt. 

The_coin]^tion of the air was determined eudiomeirieally by first 
obs^mg the pres^ of a given volnmo of the air at 0“ in the oudi- 
«meter, then absorbing the oxygen by means of a red-hot copper spiral, 
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heated by an electric current, and finally observing the pressure of the 
remaining nitrogen, occupying the same volume at 0°. Determined 
in tliis manner the percentage of oxygen is not liable to an error 
exceeding 0*02 per cent. 

The following table gives tbe results of experiments thus made : — 


Date. 

Oxygen 
per cent. 

Bar. 

Wind. 

June 13 

20-53 

714*03 

W. 

» 18 

20*96 

717-7 

N. 

„ 24 

20-73 

716-8 

N.E. 

„ 27 

20-65 

718-7 

N.E. 

„ 31 

20*69 

718-1 

N.B. 

July 3 

20*66 

716 *9 

E. 

1 v 

a 

20*61 

713-1 

S. 

„ 19 

20*56 

7 ia -9 

S.W. 

27 

20*75 

719-9 

N.E. 

October 12 

20*78 

715-7 

B. 

« 14 

20*86 

720-9 

N.W. 

„ 15 

20*83 

719 -8 

E 

„ 1C 

20*75 

723-8 

B. 

„ 21 

20*84 

723-0 

E. 

„ 23 

20*84 

710-6 

N.W. 

27 

21*01 

721-3 

N. 

„ 31 

20*85 

714-2 

W. 

November 2 

20*91 

724-1 

N.E. 

„ 10 

20*66 

. 718-3 

S.E. 

13 

20*67 

707-0 

W. 

„ 20 

20*65 

708-9 

N.W. 


These experiments, which were made in 1877, show that the per- 
centage of oxygen varied from 21*01, when the north wind blew, to 
20'5S during the west wind. 

The density of the air is therefore not a constant number. 

F. D. B. 

Relative Space occupied by Gases. By G. Schmiw’ (Ana. 
rhys, Ghem, [2], 6, <>12 — (515}. — If the molecular weight of hydrogen 
= 2, and the density of the air = 1, the molecular volume of a per- 
manent gas is ordinarily set down as — 

V = 28*8725, 

it is contended that this number should be 28*8384, ou the supposi- 
tion that the air contains 20*96 per cent, in volume of oxygen, and n 
table is given of the densities d of the various gases and vapours, oalca- 

lated by means of the f ormnla « = ^ . where m = the molecular 

weight.* 3?. D. B. 

* It is clearly shown in the preceding ahstsrtwt of the Pjp^r by P. v. Jolly, that 
the density of the air is a rariable quantity ; the Value of V must therefore also he 
variable, and tho densities of gases cannot be expressed in terms of the density 
of the air. — P. D. B. 
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Absolute Expansion of Liquid and Solid Bodies, By H. 
F.Wiebb (Ber., 12, 1761— 1764).— The force of cohesion which binds 
together the znolecnlar groups in liquids and solids, is measured by the 
expansion which these bodies undergo under the indnence of heat. 
The absolute expansion of an atom, the coefiBicient of expansion of 
the atomic volume, bears a relation to the number of atoms which 
have combined together to form a liqnid or solid gronp of molecules. 
Since all bodies have the same cohesion at their boiling and also at 
their melting points, if the absolute expansion is multiplied by the 
temperature of these fixed points (calculated from the absolute zero), 
multiples of the coefficients of expansion, 0 00865, are obtained, as is 
shown in the following table : — 



I. 

Absolute 
expansion 
for 1“. 

1 

n. i 

B. p. calcu- 
lated from 
absolute zero. 

Product of 

I X II. 

Coefficient 
of expansion, m. 

H 

0-008016 


2-17688 

0-008628 X 600 

Se 

0-001872 

975 

1 -82520 

0-00365 X 600 

Zu 

0-000795 

1315 

1-01542S 

0 003485 X 300 

C’d 

0 -001188 

1135 

m.p. 

1 -8X8380 

0-008371 X 400 

H 

0-00301$ 

888-6 

1-171620 

0-003905 X 300 

Se 

0-001872 

492-0 

0 921021 

0-008607 X 230 

Zn 

0-000796 

687*0 

0-516165 

0-008641 X 160 

Cd 

i 

0-001188 

590-0 

0 700920 

0-003603 X 200 


When a equals the atomic weight, d the density, « the mean coeffi- 
cient of expansion between the melting and boiling points, T the tem- 
perature of the boiling or melting point (above the absolute zero), and 


(i the coefficient of expansion in the gaseous state ; then - T = |8.m. 

Cv 

[n this equation m bears a relation to the number of atoms in tho liquid 
or solid molecule. 


The author has investigated homologous series of organic compounds, 
and obtained the following results : — 



I. 

Mean absolute 
expansion (between 
b.p and m.p.) fori®. 

II. 

B p. calcu- 
lated from 
absolute 0®. 

III. 

Product 
of I X II. 

IV. 

Fonnio acid 

0 01326 

375-0 

15 -e 

5-2x3 

Acetic acid 

0-06828 

392-3 

26-2 

5 -2 X r> 

Butyeic acid 

' 0 10236 

421-0 

46 8 

6 '2 X 0 

alcohol 

0-05000 

841 -3 

17*06 

8-5 X 2 

Ethyl alcohol 

0-07143 i 

363-3 

26-26 

8*5 X 3 

Amyl alcohol 

; 0 18800 

1 

406 8 

60-8 

8 5x6 


lor the acids, the product of the mean absolute expansion for 1® 
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by the boiling point is eqnal to the constant 5*2 multiplied by the 
number of hydrogen atoms contained in the gaseous molecule, + 1. 
For the alcohols the constant 8*^ is multiplied by half the n amber of 
hydrogen atoms in the molecule* W. C. W. 

Diffusion Experiments with Acid Solutions of Mixtures of 
Salts. By F. Hinteueggeb (Bcr., 12, 1619 — 1626), — E3s:periments 
with mixtures of sulphuric acid and potassium-hydrogen sulphate, and 
of the latter and potassium sulphate, which were diffused into Tvater, 
show that the acid diffuses more quickly than the acid salt, and the 
latter more quickly than the neutral salt. The same was found to be 
the case with oxalic acid and potassinm and sodinm oxalates ; after a 
time, however, this relationship is reversed. Monosodic and disodic 
phosphates gave a result similar to that exhibited by oxalic acid. At 
first the monosodic phosphate diffuses more quickly, and after some 
time the disodic phosphate diffuses more rapidly. Hippuric acid 
diffuses more slowly than sodium hippnrate, which is accounted for 
by the fact that the latter is more soluble than the former. 

P. P. B. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Allotropic Modifications of Hydrogen, By J. Thomsex (Per., 
12, 2030). — The author points ont that Tommasi s statement (Amth 
Milan), that “ the heat of foimation of potassium chlorate is 9,76 l», 
and that of potassium chloride 104,476 units, and consequently 
104,476 — 9,760, Le., 94,716 heat-units, are ahsot^bed in the conversion 
of potassium chlorate into chloride, contains no les^ than three errors. 
The heat of formation of potassium chlorate is 95,840, and not 9,760, 
the latter number i*epresenting the heat evolved in the converaon of 
potassium chlorate into chloiido in the dry way. Instead of 94,716 
heat- units being absorbed m the reduction of the chlorate to the chlo- 
ride, a liberation of 15,370 heat -units takes place. It is obvious that 
the theoretical speculations based on these incoiTect da^a are valueless. 

• W. 0. W. 

A New Method for Preparing Hydiiodio and Hydrobromic 
Acids. By G. Bbutlants (Bcr,, 12, 2059—2062). — Hydriodio aoid 
can be easily prepared by heating a solution of iodine (20 grams) in 
copaiba oil (60 grams) in a retort connected with an upright oondenser. 
The gas is puriiied by passing it through a drying tuM. When the 
evolution of gas slackens, fresh iodine is brought into the retort, and 
the process is continued until about 150 grams of iedine have been 
used. 

In the preparation of hydrobromic acid hf this method, the bromine 
must be slowly dropped into the retort cout^uing the oil, and the gas 
should be purified by passing through three drying towers. 
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InfLuenoe of Volume and Temperature in the Preparation 
of Ozone. A New Ozoniser. — A. B Leed'=« {Adnalon, lOS, 3U — 
42). — A solutiou of potassinm dichromate (not neccssanly satnratod) 
mixed Tvitb. snlplmric acid is placed in a suitable vessel, witliin wbidh. a 
bell- 3 ar can be placed, and pieces of pbospborus are partly immersed in 
the liquid. It is better, however, to connect thi-ee such jars and draw 
the air through them by means of an aspirator. Joi* this purpose, the 
necks of the jars are cemented into brass caps, wbicli are screwed to a 
bar capable of being raised and lowered as in a galvanic battery ; the 
stoppers are replaced by corks covered with paraffin, through each ot 
which pass three glass tubes, one ending just below tho stopper, 
another just above the liquid, and the third bent into a horizontal ling 
at the end. The first two tubes are connected so as to allow a current 
of air to be drawn through the apparatus ; the third is for lowering or 
laising the phosphorus. The pieces of phosjihorus are melted in 
“watch-gla-^ses to give them a more convenient shape, and are placed 
on glass plates m glass cells in the liquid. A flexible tube for con- 
veying the ozone from the generators was made of ceiite*' (“ kerite-” 
selilanch), and found to answer very well. 

A temperature of 24® gives the best results. The maximum amount 
of ozone obtained was a little over 2*5 mgrms. per litre of air ; but as 
the generator may be connected with the aspirator and allowed to 
work for any length of time, the supply is unlimited. G. T. A. 

A Possible Cause of Variation of the Proportion of Oxygen 
in the Air. By E. W. Moblet {Ghem. News^ 40, 184 — 186, and 
199 — 201). — ^Loomis has proposed the theory that certain great and 
sudden depressions in the temperature of tho atmosphere are caused 
by the veitical descent of currents of air from cold elevated regions. 
If such is the case, then the air at the suiface of the earth dniing such 
depressions may contain a smaller amount of oxygen than the avemge. 
Jolly concludes from iiis experiments that the air at the equator is 
poorer in oxygen than that at the polar regions, owing to the amount 
of oxygen consumed in oxidation being greater than that liberated by 
reduction. Facts, however, do not confirm these conclusions, no dif- 
ference in the composition of the atmosphere of the two regions having 
hitherto been detected. 

According to the author's views, based on Loomis’ theory, air col- 
lected at the centre of an area covered by a descending current would, 
at a given moment, be a sample firebh from the upper atmosphere ; 
whilst a sample collected on one side of this centre would consist of a 
mixture of surface and iqiper air, but still containing a deficiency of 
oxygen. Although the author has not yet succeeded in making those 
experiments, he has, while laying plans for the work, conducted expe- 
riments on ordinary air, to ascertain what light can be thrown on the 
changes in composition of the atmosphere. The apparatus used was 
con«^taicted on McLeod’s modification of Frankland and Ward’s appa- 
ratus, with important modifications, so as to reduce all causes of error 
to a minimum. 

The sample were collected in the open country, in glass vessels, and 
preserved over mercury freed from carbonic anhydride, and exploded 
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•with pure tydrogen. Some samples were collected in stoppered and 
capped bottles, wliicli were inverted, and the caps filled with water. 

Analyses of air were made daily from 28tli December, 18/8, to 6tli 
April, 1879, during whicb period some veiy marked and sudden de- 
pi’cssions of temperature occurred, which, were accompanied by a 
decrease in the quantity of oxygen. The deficiency, however, as might 
have been expected, was not proportional to the decrease in tempe- 
rature (see also p. 85 of this volume). L. T. O’S. 

Preparation of Perbromic Acid. By G. Wolfrau (Annaten, 
198, 95 — 98). — K^mmerer (/. pr. Chem.^ 90, 190) has deftcribed a 
method Recording to which perbromic acid may be obtained by the 
action of dry bromine on dry perchloric acid, the latter being prepared 
at the time by the decomposition of potassium perchlorate by sulphuric 
acid. The author has repeated this experiment, and finds tl^t the 
acid thns obtained, coiTesponding in all respects with that described 
by Kammerer, is nothing more than a mixture of perchloric and 
sulphuric acids. The apparent absorption of the bromine by the 
perchloric acid is explained by the fact that perchloric ac*d, when 
heated with an excess of sulphuric acid, is decomposed into oxygen 
and chlorine, and it is this latter which takes up the bromine in the 
above experiment, forming bromide of chlorine: this is volatilised, 
together with the excess of bromine, during the subsequent concen- 
tration of the liquid. T. 0. 

Researches on Nitrons Acid and Nitrogen Tetroxide. By G. 
Lotgb (Dingl, polyt J,, 233, 155 — 165; comp, this Journal, Abst., 
1879, 770) — Second Fart , — On the Eelahovs of the Acids of Nitrogen to 
Sulphur io Arid. — Our knowledge of this relation is not by any means 
complete. It is well known that nitrous acid, either in the liquid or 
gaseous form, or produced nascent from the union of nitrogen ioxide 
with oxygen, is dissolved by sulphuric acid of about 1*7 sp. gr. ; but 
t he behaviour of nitrogen tetroxide towards sulphuric acid is not accu- 
lately known. The author has shown that it is dissolved by sulphuric 
acid, foi-ming nitrosulphuric and nitric acids ; but according to Weber 
and Winkler, nitiogen tetroxide is dissolved as such by sulphuric acid 
of GC’" B., producing a reddish-yellow solution, which, when heated, 
gives off nitrogen teti-oxide with violent ebullition, and leaves a liquid 
liaving the properties of nitropulphuinc acid. Winkler stated that 
28 072 grams of snlphuric acid at 60® B. absorbed 7*397 giams of 
nitrogen tetroxide, hut that on heating gently, the latter was entirely 
expelled. Weber describes the effects of nitrogen tetroxide on 
snlphuric acid of different specific gravities, but only qualitatively: 
thus, sulphuric acid at a sp. gr. of 1*7 absorbs nitrogen tetroxide 
without becoming coloured: hence it was assumed that tihe latter 
was decomposed; at a sp. gr. of I'55 the snlphuiic acid faeoomes 
yellow, and hence it was supposed that the greater part of the 
nitrogen tetroxide was simply dissolved. Acid of 1*49 sp. gr. takes a 
greenish-yellow colour; acid of 1‘41 sp. takes an inteage gran 
colour; acid of 1*31 sp. gr. becomes blue and liberates nitrogen dioxide, 
which escapes with violent ebullition on gently heating. The gran 
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aud bine colonrs were supposed to be due to tbe formation of nitrons 
acid, tbe nitrogen tetroxide having been decomposed into that sub- 
stance and^ nitrogen dioxide. As these results are very important to 
vitriol manufacturers, the author studied them more accurately, and, 
as far as possible, quantitatively. The nitrogen tetroxide, prepared 
from dry fnsed lead nitrate, was measured olf from a burette, and 
mixed with pure sulphuric acid, wliicb bad been diluted to did’eront 
strengths with water, and the effects of heat upon these mixtures 
were also noted. 

The following are given as examples of the method employed and of 
the results obtained by the author in carrying out tbe experiments : — 

100 c.c. sulphuric acid of 1*84 sp. gr., to which was added 2 oc. 
= 3 grams liquid nitrogen tetroxide, gave a colourless solution with 
a very feeble odour, recalling that of ozone. The ampunt of 
nitrogen dioxide evolved from 1 c.c. of this solution in the nitro- 
meter was determined, and also the amount required to decolorise 
lO c.c. seminormal potassium permanganate solution. From the 
i*esults, the author calculates that his nitrogen tetroxide contained of 
jmre nitrogen tetroxide 93 per cent.-, and of nitric acid 7 per cent. ; but 
lie argues, as in reality the nitrogen tetroxide does not exist as such in 
the sulphuric acid, but has undergone a decomposition, one part of 
tbe tetroxide having been converted into nitric acid at the expense of 
the oxygen of the other part, whilst the part which has been robbed 
of its oxygen remains as nitrous acid in combination with the snl- 
phurie acid; then assuming that this lower oxido takes the oxygen 
trom, and decolorises the potassium permanganate, this would give 
46 5 per cent, as nitrous acid, and 53*5 per cent, as ntoic acid. The 
other calculations are made on thib supposition, that is, it is first 
assumed that all the nitrogen tetroxide remains as such, and tho defi- 
cieucy in the theoretical amount of oxygen required is calculated as 
nitidc acid ; but if, on the conti*ary, the amount of oxygen reqaii*ed 
be less than that found by the permanganate process, then he assumes 
that no nitric add is present, but tlmt nitrous acid must have been 
originally present as an impurity. 

(I.) The acid was heated to and kept at that temperature for one 

hour ; any free nitrogen tetroxide, if it were present, must have bc‘eii 
thus expelled. ’V^'heu the temperature rose to 200°, a little red vapoui* 
was evolved, and the liquid acquired a golden-yellow colour ^ but on 
cooling, it again became oolourless. 

On analj^ the author calculated that 77*9 per cent, of tho nitrogen 
present existed as IfjOs, and 21*1 per cent. a.a HJNOi; there is, con- 
sequently, he says, a large amount of the nitric acid driven ofE and 
another part changed into nitrous aoid. 

(n.) On continuing to heat for one hour longer, a further change 
took place of the same kind, and 94*5 per cent, of the nitrogen re- 
nminmg existed as NsOs, in combination with the snlphuno acid 
forming nitrosulphuric add ; whilst 5*5 per cent, remained as HJSTOs, 
and 18 per cent, of the nitrogen originally present having been ex- 
jidled by the heating. 

(in.) Another experiment was made by adding pure nitric to pni*e 
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sulpTinric acid, and analysing the resnalting mixture, but no change was 
found to have taken place. 

(lY.) On boiling the mixture for half-an-honr, however, red fumes 
were given off, and the whole of the nitrogen present was converted 
into nitrons acid, which was found in combination with the sulphuric 
acid. 

That nitric acid is thus broken up has also been demonstrated in 
another way by Winkler, who collected the oxygen which was evolved 
from the decomposition. 

The author did not find the same result as Winkler with sulphuric 
acid of 66° B. above mentioned, and he explains this by assuming tbat 
Winkler employed so much nitrogen tetroxide that it left a large 
excess beyond that which could combine with the sulphuric acid a< * 
nitrous acid : hence the sudden and violent ebullition and liberation of 
nitrogen tetroxide on heating the mixture. 

2 c.o. nitrogen tetroxide added to sulphuric acid of 1*80S sp. gr. was 
broken up into practically the same proportions of nitrous and nitric 
acids as in the first experiment, with acid of 1*84 sp. gr. 

Other experiments are described in which snlphnrio acid of 
1*75 sp. gr. was mixed with nitrogen tetroxide and then heated (a), so 
that the vapour evolved might at once escape, and (h) where a long 
tube was attached to the flask in which the mixture was heated, so 
that the vapour might condense and flow back again to the acid in 
the flask. In (a) nitrons acid, but no nitiic acid was found, whilst in (h) 
nitric acid was present but no nitrous acid ; this is explained by the fact 
that it requires conccutmted sulphuric add to combine with and 
retain the nitrons acid ; and in (a) the acid became concentrated by 
evaporation, whilst in (h) it remained of about the same strength, and 
was unable to retain the nitrons acid. 

Again, when the mixture was heated on a water-bath at about 95°, 
no such changes occnirred. 

As Winkler found, that on heating his mixture of acid of 60° B. 
with nitrogen tetroxide, the latter was evolved, he presumed that it 
existed as a mechanical mixture with the acid. This the author denies, 
stating that had Winkler examined the acid after boiling, he wunld 
have found that it contained nitric acid, and that the nitrogen 
tetroxide had really undergone decomposition; and further, that he 
must have heated it considerably above the temperature of boiling 
water, otherwise no change would have resulted, and no red fumes 
would have been liberated. 

When the amount of nitrogen tetroxide added is in excess of that 
required to form nitrosulphurJc acid, the author is uncertain from 
analysis whether it exists in the acid in the form oi nitrous acid or 
of nitrogen tetroxide. W. T. 

Norwegitun. By T. BahlIi (J/w., 12, 1731 — 173£).--The pwpai^ 
tion of this metal from the ore has already been describe (this 
* Journal, Abs., 1879, 890). It melts at 254*’, and its atomic weight is 
146*952 (BO), or 2i8'928 (BiOa). It can be separated from bismufJi, 
which it closdy resembles, by the solubility of its oxide in alkaSs and 
alkaline carbonates. W. 0. W. 
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Constitution of Antimonic Acid. Bj P. Conra.d (Cliem. New% 
40, 197 — ^198). — a view to decide the constitution of antimonsc 
acid, specimens of it were prepared from the pure metal by seven 
iliiferent methods, and carefully analysed. 

The antimony was determined as sulphide, with the nsual precau- 
tions, whilst the water was determined, first byexposure over sulphu- 
ric acid, and then by heating; in a slow stream of nitroj^en, and 
collecting the water in a weighed calcium chloride tube. The sub- 
stance was weighed after heating, and any discrepancy between the 
loss of weight by the substance and the water expelled, was regarded 
as due to th^e redaction of the oxide. The loss of w'ater takes place 
very gradually. 

The acid dried over sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature has 
the constitation Sb20v3H20, whereas the acid dried iu a current of 
dry air at the ordinary tomperatnre is represented by Sbj0,.**>H20. 
At 100®, this loses 3 mols. H2O, SbiOs.HiO being formed ; and between 
100® and 200® one more mol. HiO is expelled, leaving SbiO^-HiO. 
Contraiy to the statement of Daubrawa (^Annalen^ 186, 110), tho 
anhydrous pentoxide is not formed at 276®, and even at 300° the pro- 
duct still contains ^ a mol. H2O. This is diiven off only at a red heat 
when the oxide begins to decompose. 

There seems to bo reason to believe in the existence of three anti- 
monic acids, corresponding with three acids of phosphorus — 

Orthoantimonio acid, HaSbO* = 3H20.Sb20fl. 

Pyroantimonio acid (metantimonio acid, Premy) H4Sb307 = 

2 P 3 O . Sb20j5. 

Meta-antimonic acid (antimonic acid, Premy) HSbOs = 

B[20.Sb20j. 

The gradual formation by beat of the second and third acids from 
the first is similar to the formation of the corresponding acids of phos- 
phorus. L. T. O’S. 

Salts of Plumbic Acid. By 0. Seidel (J. pr. Cliem. [2] 20, 
2fK)-~205). — The author has repeated Premy^s iresearch on plumbic 
acid (A7ia, Chem, [3], 12, 490), partly confirming his results. 

Foiasslum jplumbofe^ E^PbOs -h 3H2O, crystallises in quadratic pyra- 
mids ; a ; 0 = 1 : 1 2216, The crystals are efflorescent and aro not 
isomorpbous with potassium stannate. The sodium salt has not been 
obtained in a state of puriiy. Potasbium plumbate does not produce 
a precipitate in alkaline solutions of tin and aluminium, but impure 
plum bates are thrown down on boiling a solution of the potassium salt 
with lime, baryta, and magnesia. 

The precipitate which separates out w'hen an alkaline solution of 
lead oxide is added to potassium plumbate is the hydrated sesquioxido, 
and not PbsO^, as stated by Premy. The precipitate is completely 
Miluble in hydrochloric acid ; when treated with nitric or acetic acid, 
or with a hot solution of potash, lead di-oxide remains undissolved. * 

W. 0. W. 

Volatility of Platinum in Chlorine. By F. Siedheim: (Bar., 12, 
2066— 2Q68). — When a piece of platinum is heated to redness in a 
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i^lass OT porcelain tube, tbron^li -wliicb a current of chlorine is passed, 
crystals of the metal are deposited on the sides of the tube. A subli- 
mate of platinum is also obtained by exposing a porcelain flask con- 
taining platinous chloride to a bright red heat. The author discusses 
the bearing of these experiments on the abnormal density of chlorine 
at high temperatures observed by Y. and 0. Meyer {Ber., 12, 142G). 

W. 0. W. 

Note , — ^In a recent communication (Ber., 12, 2202), Y. Meyer 
states that, under the conditions in which his experiments were con- 
ducted, platinum does not volatilise. He also points out that Seel- 
heim’s explanation cannot account for the abnormal vaponr-density ot 
iodine, since in these determinations iodine and not platinum iodide 
was employed. W. 0. W. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Rock Salt from Saltvxlle. By B. E. Sloan (Uhem, Nem, 40, 
187). — Some specimens of dark brownish-red rock salt obtained from 
the salt wells at Saltville, Washington Co., Yirginia, gave the follow- 
ing results on analysis : — 

NaCJl, KOI. CaS04 2II3O. KePg. SiOj. 

89*21 trace 4*86 0*84 4*53 

The presence of strontium, barium, or lithium could not be de- 
tected. ^ L. T. O'S. 

Livingstonite. By E. P.Yenables (Ohem^Neivs, 40, 186 — 187). — 
Owing to doubts as to the purity of the sampleff of this mineral 
analysed by Bdrcona, and consequently as to the accuracy of the formula 
assigned to it by him, the author has at his request examined purer 
specimens, and the numbers obtained give the formula HgS.2SbaSa 
instead of 4Sb3Sj + HgS + EeSa. Calcium sulphate was present in 
considerable quantities, but as it occurs only as a matrix, it may be 
eliminated from the results of analysis. This is the most strongly 
acid sulphantimonite yet known, L. T. O’S- 

Magnetite. By B. 0. Smith (Ohem, Nem^ 40, 189), — This 
mineral occurs in Henry Co., Yirginia, in loose crystals coated with 
ferric oxide, which can easily be washed off, when they present the 
ordinary black colour and general appearance of magnetto^iron ore. 
Hardness = 6 ; sp. gr. 4*98, The crystals are strongly magnetic, 
and are curiously distorted on the surface by step-libs projections 
and depressions, giving them the appearance of rhombic octohedrqns, 
but with irregularly varying inclinations of the general surfaces. The 
analysis of the doansod crystals show them to consist of pure mag- 
netite. L, T. O’S. 
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Crystalllae Form of Sardinian Anglesite. By Q. Selta 
{Qazzetttu 9, 34di— 353). — Anglesite, wliioli is found so frequently and 
in sucli fine crystals in tlio mines of Monteponi and elsew'here in the 
island of Sardinia, formed the subject of a monograph by Lang> and 
since then this mineral has been studied by other crystallographers, 
especially Hessenberg, Zepharowich, and Kreuner. Although the 
number of forms already described is considerable, a table of no less 
than 44} beings given in the paper^ a careful examination of numerous 
fine crystals has enabled the author to increase it greatly. Details of 
the measurements of 38 si)ecimens are given, but many of these 
symbols cannot be considered as definitely established until they 
have been carefully compared with the results of former workers in 
this field. In the second part of the memoir the author proposes to 
discuss the relation between the different forms and the size of the 
crystals, as well as to give descriptions of other forms of anglesite. 

0. E. G. 

Composition of Amblygonite. By S. L. Penfield (OJtem, 
40, 208 — 209). — Brush and Dana (Am. Jour. Hci. [3], 16, 42) 
have shown that triploidite, (Mn,Fe)}Pa08 4 - (Mn,Fe)(0H)2, is isomor- 
phons with wagneidte, MgsPaOg -h MgF 2 , and similar in composition 
to triplite, (!Mn,Fe) 3 P 20 b + (Mn,Fe)F 2 , and consequently argue that the 
OH-group plays the same parfc in triploidite as fluorine does in the 
other two minerals. In amblygonite the author shows that hydroxyl 
and fluorine are also isomorphous. The results of the analyses, give 
the ratios of P: A1 : (LijBTa) : fOHjF) =: 1 : 1 : 1 : 1, corresponding 
with thefoimnla Al2p20& +2(Iii,Na)(OH,F), or — 

SAhPaOs 1 . / Al2(0H,F)8 

3(Li,ira)3POj I 2(Li,Na)(0H,F) 

Owing to a difference in the optical properties of some speoiinons, 
Des Cloizeaux separates the mineml into two varieties, but the varia- 
tion is so slight as hardly to afford suflScient ground for the dis- 
tinction. 

Details of the method of analysis are given. L. T, O’S. 

Uramtim Minerals from North Carolina. By F, A. Genth 
(Ohem. 40, 210 — 212). — ^These minerals, found in the Flat 

Book Mine, Mitchell Co., North Carolina, are as follows : — 

Urafiotil occurs as a pale yellow coating on gummite, and is amor- 
phous, massive, and compact. Hardness = 2*5 ; sp. gr. 3*^ ; lustre 
dull. In colour it varies from a straw-yellow to lemon-yellow ; its 
streak is of a palestraw yellow, it is opaque, and has an uneven fracture. 
The analysis agrees with the formula Ca3(02)cSi602i.l8H20, rather 
than Ca3(O2)»Si60i8.15H2O given by Rammelsberg. 

This orange-coloured mineral occurs in compact, amor- 
plions, nodular masses. Hardness 3 ; sp. gr. 4 84 ; lustre resinous ; 
and streak orange-yellow. It is opaque, and has a subconchoidal 
frauatuie. It is soluble acetic acid. Various opinions have 
been held concerning the constitution of this mineral, and the 
auihor, wMi Patera, maintains that it is principally lead nranate. 
Chwotmite is the result of the alteration of uranmite, and that from 
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Nortli Carolina is a meclianical mixture, since uranotil penetrates the 
mass throughout. Prom the author’s analyses it is found to consist 
of — 

TJranimn hydrate, H2fTJ02)02 + HjO 40*10 per cent. 

Uranotil, Ca3(U02)6Si602i + ISH^O 33'38 „ 

Lead uranate, Pb(U02)20a 4 - 6H20 22*66 „ 

Barium uranate, ]Ba(U02)203 + 6H2O 4*26 „ 

Gkimmite from Johann Georgenstadt has probably the folloTcing 
composition calculated from Kerston’s analyses : — 

Uranium hydrate, H2(U02)02 + H2O 6*32 per cent. 

Uranotil, Ca3(U0a)-Si602i -I- I8H2O 30*54 „ 

Phosphuranylite, (UOiLPaOt, -f- djBaO 8*?8 „ 

Calcium uranate, Ca3(U02)2O3 4* 6H2O . . 52*99 „ 

Phosphuranylite exhibits under the microscope rectangular pearly 
scales, having a deep brown colour. The analysis shows that it may 
be expressed by a formula similar to that of troegerite. 

Phosphuranylite = (U03)3P20b + 6H2O 
Troegerite = (U02)3As30b 4- I2H3O 

The analyses of pittinite and eliasite admit of no calculation, as they 
appear to contain too many foreign substances. A sample supposed 
to be uranite was found to contain lime and* not a trace of copper, and 
therefore consists of autunite. L. T. 0 * 8 . 

Analyses of Chiysooolla from Chili. By N. Pellbgeot (Gaz^ 
zetba* 9 , 293 ). — This specimen of chrysocolla, from Cerro Blanco in 
Chili, was bright green on the outside, farther in it was a beautiful 
deep green, and in the centre a dark greenish-blxie approaching to 
brown. Those were mechanically separated and analysed : — 



Outside. 

Second laver. 

Centre. 

H 30 

. . . . ?-296 

24-007 

26-148 

SiOi 

. . . . lC-621 

26*685 

25-938 

OuO 

. . . . 65-306 

39-891 

31-913 

Al.0,-1 
I'esOsj ■■ 

. . . . 4-96? 

/ 1-499 1 

1 -1-0-415; 

9-227 

FeO 

— 

1-824 

— 

CaO 

.... 3-081 

2-307 

3-992 

Loss 

. . . . 2-739 

0-372 

2-782 


100-000 

100-000 

100-000 


0. B. G. 

Volcanic Ash from Cotopaxi. By J. B. Saytos CC7^m. Nms^ 
40 , 186 ). — ^This ash, which fell during a recent eruption at Bahia de 
Caraguez, a distance of 120 miles from Cotopaxi, consisted of a fine 
brown powder containing glassy granules mixed with ferric oxide. 
Its specific gravity = 2 * 743 and its analysis gave — 

* The Chazzetta oMmioa itaUana will in future be abbreviated to 
4 This is perhaps 3*415. — 0. B. 0. 

YOL. XXXYIII. A 
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SiOa. 

56-661 


AI2O3. FejOs. PbO. OaO. MgO. 

19-398 ?-623 0-575 6*229 trace 

ISTajO. E2O. HgO. 

6-123 2*425' 0*862 


Discarding tbe iron and water, the above nnmbers load to the for- 
mula (KiNaTCaPb) Al.Si..Oi4. The quantity of lead contained in this 
ash is interesting, as is also its state of coinbinatiun, namely, silicaie. 

L* T. O’td. 


Organic Chemistry. 

Tetrabromethanes. By B. Anschutz (Ben, 12, 2073 — 2076). — 
Acetylene tefcrabromide, prepared by the direct union of bromine and 
acetylene, distils without decomposition at 137® under 36 mm. pres- 
sure. It IS a colourless liquid, which refracts light powerfully, and 
does not solidify at —24°. It is converted into symmefrical ethylene 
dibromide (b. p. 110°) by tbe action of zinc-dust. The dibromido 
combines with 2 atoms of bromine to form a tctrabromothaiio, which 
is identical with acetylene tetrabromide. Unsymmetrical ctliyhmc 
dibromide boils at 93®, and readily passes into polymeric modifications. 
In the latter respect it differs from the symmetrical isomerido. 

The tetrabromethane obtained by !Bourgoiu GInm. Tliys., 

1873 [4], 29, 378, and 1874 [5], 2, 227) by the action of bromine on 
dibromosuccinio acid, is considered by the author to be probably 
ethylene perbromide. W, 0. W. 

Ferro- and Perri-cyanides of certain Tertiary Bases, By 
C. "WuRSTER and L. Roskr (Ber., 12, 1822 — 1827).— The following 
ferro- and feiri -cyanides are precipitated on the addition of ]')oiiJSsiuTn 
ferro- and ferri-cyanides to a concentiutc*d solution of thocoixosjxmding 
sulphates. 

Nifrosodimethjlantllneferrocyanitle, (Nire2.C6H4NO)2HiFoOyo + HyO, 
reddish-hi-own needles, blue by reflected light; forncyanUU* 
(NMe2.C6H4NO)2H{,FeCyi3 + CH9O, silky yellow needles. Nitroho^ 
dhnethyhiirtatolni^ine ferroryamde^ violet-brown needles, coutiiiuing 
5 mols. HyO; the ferricijanide, yellow needles, containing 4 luola. ITyO. 

BromodiiAethylaniline ferrocyaitide, silver-white platos, contain- 
ing 2 mols. H2O; the ferriajnnide, yellow c^stals, containing SH^O. 
Bromodhuethiihneiattiliddiue jWrocyanhle^ white crystals with 411^0 ; 
femajanide^ yellow crystals with 9H>0. 

Bmefhfjhrthotoluldlfie ferrocijanidp, white anhydrous needles; /err/- 
etjanide^ yellow unstable crystds, containing 9 mols. H2O. 

DimethylmdatoImdiriefeiroeifimiJp, white needles, containing SHaO ; 
ferripyaHide^ yellow needles wiih SHoO, 

Dimeihylparatoluulinefcnvajanide, white powder, containing 1 mol. 
HjO ; firrieyanide^ yellow nee^es with SH^O. 
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Tetramethjh.ieiajp'kenyJenediamineferrocyanide, pearly scales, contain- 
ing 1 mol. HjO. 

Tetramethylpara^lienylenediamine ferroeyanide^ anliydrons white 
scales. 

The ferric janides are, as a rale, more soluble than the ferrocyanides. 

JSfitromudimtfhylanlline is deposited from an ethereal solution in 
emerald-green triclinio ciystals, and fr‘om a solution in benzene in 
(lark-green ti*iclinic piisms, containing a molecule of benzene of crys- 
tallisation, which is lost on exposure to the air, the crystal losiue its 
transparency. YT. 0. W. 

Allyl Cyanide and the Products of its Saponification. By 
A. PixxER 12, 2()53 — 2058j. — ^Whena mixture of equal volumes 

of allyl chloride, alcohol, and water is treated with potassium cyanide 
f(jr several weeks at the ordinary temperature, potassium chloiide 
separates out, and ou distilling the ^npematant liquid, friallylamine 
(03116)3^ (b. p. 150°) passes over. The residue in the retort forms 
two layers ; the lighter liquid on fi*actionation yields propylene cyanide 
(b. p. 252—254°) and etboxybutyrouitril CH3.CH(6Et).CJB[2.C]^ 
(b. p. 173°), described by Binne 6, 389). Pyrotartaric acid is 

obtained by adding hydrochloric acid to the heavier liquid and 
exti*acting with ether. 

Potassium cyanide acts very slowly on allyl chloride at the ordinary 
temperature when alcohol is not proseut. The sole products of the 
i*eaction are allyl cyanide and a small quantity of pyrotartaric acid. 

Allyl cyanide dissolves freely in fuming hydrochloric acid ; if the 
solution is left at rest for 12 hours and then neutralised with sodium 
carbonate, an oily liquid and crystals of crotonamide (m. p. 15y°) are 
formed. When the hydrochloric acid solution of ally! cyanide is ex- 
posed to a temperature of 50 — 60° for two hours, ammonium chloride 
is deposited, and jS-monochlorobutyric acid, CHMeCl.CH2.COOH, is 
produced. This acid is very unstable; it boils with evolution of 
hydrochloric acid at 200°. 

The formation of crotonic acid from allyl cyanide may be repre- 
sented by the following equations : — 

CHa : CH.OH3.ON + 2H2O + HCl = CH2.CHCLCH2.COOH + 2^8 ; 
OHMeaCH2.COOH = CEMe : CH.COOH -h HCl. 

An attempt to isolate jS-oxybutyric acid by sapon^ng allyl cyanide 
with aqueous potash was unsuccessful ; crotonic acid was obtained. 

On saponification with cold hydrochloric acid, ethoxybutyronitril, 
CHMe.Cn(BtO).CH2.CN, yields the amide of etlianjhutyric add 
(m. p. 71°), and on treatment with warm hydrochloric acid it splits 
up into ammonium chloride and ethoxy butyric acid (h. p, 213 — ^220°). 
By the action of alcoholic potash on the nitril, a mixture of ethoxy- 
and hydroxy-butyric acids appears to be formed. W. 0. W. 

Action of Bromine on DicMorliydrin. By E. Grimaux and 
P. Adam (Bull Soc. Chim. [2], 32, 18— 19).— This paper is devoted 
to an account of a repetition of Darius’ experiments, in which his 
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results are confirmed. By the action of bromine on dichlorhydrin in 
molecular proportions, a ketone of the formula UBr 2 Ol.CO. 0 H 2 Ol is 
formed, which on exposure to moist air forms a hydrate containing 
4H2O. R* 

TWfa.-n-ni t.nT as Bye-product in the formation of Lactic Acid 
iron Cane-sugar. By Dbagendoeff {Arclu Tliami. [ 3], 16, 47—49). 
— 3 kilograms of cane-sugar which had been heated for three hours 
with 15 grams tartaric acid and 13 litres of water, when allowed to 
stand for 10 days after being mixed with 1^ kilograms levigated 
chalk, 120 grama cheese, and 3, GOO grams milk, yielded besides lactic 
acid, 150 grams perfectly pure mannitol, identical with that obtained 
from mannn. Attempts were made on other occasions to obtain a 
like yield nnder similar conditions, but they were unsuccessful. 

B. W. P. 

Sugar from the Date-paizn. By P. H. DfoN (Bulh 80c. Ghim, 
[2], 32, 125 — 126). — This sugar has the following composition : — 


Saccharose 87*97 

Q-lncose 1*53 

ievulose 0*18 

Gum 4*88 

Water and volatile matter 1*88 

Ash 0*50 

Hanqitol, fatty matter, and loss , . 3*06 


100*00 

The sample analysed was undergoing mannitic fermentation, and 
contained a filiform and a globular ferment, both much smaller than 
that of beer. The rotatory power of the gum was found to be 
[a],) = 193*32®. A greenish fat was separable from the sugar by treat- 
ment with ether. W. R, 

Neutral and Inverted Sugar. By H. P. D/jon {Biilh Sor. Ohinu 
[2], 32, 121 — 125). — ^The nature of sugar which does not affect polai*- 
ised light has not been as yet satisfactorily explained ; the author has 
made it the object of some experiments. When diffused through i)arch- 
ment paper it acquires a lievorotatory power, sensibly equal to that of 
ordinary inverted sugar, retaining the same reducing action on cupric 
salts. Now pure sugar, when boiled with alcohol and hydrochloric 
acid in presence of water just sufScient to hydrate it, becomes inverted, 
and the solution has no action on polarised light. When this solution 
is evaporated in a vacuum, the resulting colourless solid is neutral to 
light when dissolved in water ; but when it is evaporated slowly in 
contact with moist air, a semicrystalline mass consisting of a mixture 
of glucose and levulose remain^, which acts on polarised light like 
inverted sugar. When ordinary inverted si^r is dissolved in strong 
alcohol and precipitated with ether, the precipitate, although it re- 
duces Pehling's solution when dissolved in water, has no action on 
polarised light, but may be converted into the active modification by 
stow evaporation. The author explains these facts as follows Soon 
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after glucose has been dissolved im water, it has the rotatory power 
[a]D = + 53*28°, which slowly decreases after lapse of time. Its 
alcoholic solution has also [ajc = + 53*23®, but this does not decrease, 
whilst the rotatory power of levulose is [a]® = — 94*37°. When cane- 
sugar is inverted by boiling with water, a process which demands a 
lengthened time, its Isevorotatory power is zero at first, but gradually 
increases to —21*52°. Saccharose is therefore inverted ionmi^al mgai , 
which if dissolved in alcohol remains neutral, but if brought in con- 
tact with water slowly becomes hydrated, and acquires the power of 
influencing polarised light. In this manner, the author accounts for 
the neutml sugar noticed by Mitsoherlich, as existing in crude sugar 
and molasses, and which reduces Fehling’s solution without affecting 
polarised light. W. B». 

Triacetonaroine Chromates. By W. Heintz (Ajmalen, 198, 
87 — 90). — When triacetonamine sulphate and potassium dichromate 
are dissolved in hot water, crystals of dichromate of triacetonamine 
separate out on cooling, bnt it may be more readily obtained by mixing 
4 parts of chromic acid with 7 parts of crystallised triacetonamine. 
The crystals ai*e extremely brittle, of a tabular form, and not well 
formed at the ends. When heated they decompose into triacetonamine, 
and a brownisb-red alkaline liquid, which, when treated with platinum 
chloride, yields acicular crystals of the triacetonamine platinochloride. 

Triacetonamine dichromate is soluble in alcohol, bnt not in ether. 
It gives off traces of water at 100°, but is decomposed at a higher 
temperature, leaving pusre chromic oxide. Analysis shows that it 
consists of (C 9 Hi»N 0 )a 0 ra 07 . 

The normal chromate is obtained by mixing solntions of 1 part of 
chromic acid with 4 parts of crystallised triacetonamine. It crystal- 
lises in small yellow prisms readily soluble in water. From a hot 
solution of this salt orange-red crystals of the 'dichromate are deposited. 
The normal chromate exhibits the same deportment as the acid salt 
when heated, bnt it dissolves more readily in water. Its formula is 
(CsH, 8:510), CrOi. O. T. A. 

Products of Oxidation of Bi- and Tri^acetonamixxe^ particu- 
larly Amidodimethylaccticj Amidodimethylpropionio, and 
Iinidodirnetliylaceto-dimethylpropioiuc Acids. By W. Hmhtz 
(Annahn, 198, 42 — 87). — By oxidation with potassium dichromafce 
and sulphuric acid, diacetonamine yields an amidovalerio acid (amido- 
dimethylacetio acid), and an amidobutyric acid {amidodimerthylpro- 
pionic acid), the amount of che former being relatively greater. Formic 
and acetic acids are also formed. 

When the aqueous solution of the amidovalerio acid is heated with 
silver oxide, silver amidodirnsthylpropimate is formed^ but if silver 
nitrate is first added to the concentrated aqueous solution of the acid, 
and then a few drops of ammonia, a crystalline body is obtained which 
consists of a compound of 2 mols. -of silver amidodimethylpropionate 
with 1 mol. of silver nitrate and 1 mol. of Water, which is expelled at 
100°. A compound acid can also be obtained by the action of alcohol 
and hydrochloric acid on amidodimeldyrl|HK)pioidc acid, which erjstel- 
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lises in silky needles, and consists of C5E[i2^^0>Cl. A similar body is 
formed "wifeli nitric acid. Platinum tetracbloride combines with the 
compound of hydrochloric and amidodimethylpropiouic acids to form 
a platinochloride, (O^HnlSrOi.HCOi.PtCh, which crystallises in the 
triclinio system. 

Schneider’s amidobntyric acid, obtained from monobutyric acid 
(Fogu^Aniu, 114, 627), is quite difterent from the amidodimethyl- 
acetic acid described above, although the two are isomeric. It is 
possibly amido-ethylacetic acid. 

The ami do valeric acid obtained by Gkirup-Besanez from the pancreas, 
and that prepared by Clark and Pittig from monobromovaleric acid, 
are also quite different from the author’s amidodimothylpropionio acid. 

The points of difference between these compounds are given in 
tabnlar form in the paper. 

The chief product obtained on oxidation of triacetonamino is imido- 
dimetbjlaceto-dimethylpropionic acid, a small quantity of amidodi- 
meth\ Ipropionic acid being formed at the same time. 

Imidodimefhylaceto-dimethylpropimiic acid, 

COOH C (CH8)2.NH.C(OH3)2.CH2.COOH, 
forms small colourless crystals which have an acid reaction and a sour 
ta'^te, and are soluble in hot water, but nearly insoluble in alcohol. 
The aqueous solution gives no precipitate with lead acetate, mercurous 
nitrate, picric acid, mercuric chloride, or platinum tetracliloiide. The 
acid volatilises without melting, leaving a small amount of carboua- 
ceous residue. It is anhydrous and dibasic, and forms compounds 
with acids. A copper, silver, ammonium, barium, and two zinc salts 
have been prepared. It also forms a double salt with silver nitrate, 
CyHicAglSOi + AgNOs 4“ HgO* 

Compounds of the acid with hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and sul- 
phuric acid have also been prepared, but a platinum double salt does 
not seem to exist. 

From the foregoing experiments the anthor concludes that the struc- 
ture of trmcetonamine is expressed by the f onnula — 




G. T. A. 


Action of Potassium Cyanide on Ammonia.cal Derivatives 
of Chloral. By E, ScHirr and S. Spkctalji! {Gaasetfa, 9, 344). 

— When^ au^ alcoholic solution of ehloralammonia and potassium 
cyanide m digested for a shoit time on the water- bath, a violent reac- 
tion sets in, and the liquid enters into ebullition, evolving toiTenls of 
hydrogen cyanide. On evaporation it leaves a crystalline mass of 
dicbloracetamide, CCI 2 H.CONH 2 , the yield being so abundant that it 
.is certainly the mast convenient method for preparing this substanco. 
The authors comider the reaction to take place iu three stages : — 


C0l8.CH(0H).NHa CCb: C(OH)NH3 -f HOI, 
CCb:C(OH)E*H2 + H.OH = CCl3H.C(OH)^N-H 

ccija : c(OH)ara3 = CCI 2 H.CONH 2 + h/o. 


29 


It waa thought possible that if compounds of chloral with the sub- 
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Riituted ammonias were treated in tlie same manner, solistances miglit 
bo obtained wliicb would throw some light on the constitution of 
aoetylchloralammonia, which SchitE considers to be 

CCJa.CH(OH)NHAc; 

whilst Pinner contends tliat its formula should be represented bj the 
formula CCl3.CH(OAc)NH3. The results obtained, however, are com- 
])licated, although it seems probable that compounds analogoas to 
dichloracetamide are hrst found. 

Chloral combines directly with dichloracetamide, and the product, 
wlien recrystaUised from boiling water, forms large lustrous prism^ 

( m. p. 105") exceedinglr soluble in alcohol or ether. If this sub- 
stance, CCb.CH(OH).]!fH.CO.CCl>H, is treated with potassium cyanide 
ill alcoholic solution as above described, it yields nothing but dichlor- 
aeetamide and potassium dichloraeetate. 

With chloracetamidey however, prepared directly from chloral and 
acetamide, potassium cyanide gives potassium chloride and acetate, 
and a substance which may bo extracted by treating the crude product 
with ether. This forms colourless crystals (m. p. 120® ) ^vhich are mode- 
3 Oitely soluble in ether^ alcohol, and hot water, but only very sparingly 
iu cold water. The resnlts of the analysis agree with the formula, 
GuHiaClttNiOs. The authors consider it possible tbat the compound 
may be formed as follows: — 2CCI2H.CONHA0 + 2OCI3H.CONH3 + 

CaHeO = 2H3O + 2CCbH,C(NHic) : 3Sr.CO.CObH 4- C,HcO = 
CuHisNiCUOs, but notwithstanding this substance gives Lieben'-s 
iodoform reaction, indicating the presence of alcohol, the formula 
given cannot be regarded as definitely established. 

Chloralbenzamide, OC13 .CH(OH).!N’HBz, when treated with potas- 
sium cyanide in a similar manner, gives rise to a white crystalline sub- 
stance (m. p. 131°), very soluble in dilute alcohol. The analyses lead 
to the formula CjoHuChN^O, but further investigation is necessary to 
decide the constitution of this compound. C. E. G*. 

Action of Potassium Carbonate on Isobutaldebyde. By F. 
Urech (Her., 12, 1744!— 1747). — The thick liquid which the author 
obtained by treating isobutaldehyde with potassium carbonate ^Ber., 
12, 193, this Journal, 1879, Abst., 520) is a polymeride of isobntalde- 
liyde, aud has the sp. gr. 0*969 at 24°, whilst the sp. gr. of ordinary 
isobutaldehyde is 0*795 at 20°. On distillation it yields isobutalde- 
hyde and condensation-products which appear to form an acid, 
CtiHuOa, on oxidation. W, 0. W. 

Action of certain Reagents on Parisobntaldebyde. By P. 
Ubech (33er., 12, 1747 — ^1749). — Parisobutaldehyde is deposited in 
crystalline needles, when a mixture of crude isobutaldehyde (contain- 
ing iaohutyl alcohol and acetone) with i^th its volume of sulphuric 
acid, is left at rest for several days, A further yield may be obtained 
by heating the mother-liquor on a water-bath to exj^l acetone and 
unaltered isobutaldehyde, and distilling the residue in a current of 
steam, when the parisobutaldehyde will crystallise out of the distillate. 
This compound is also formed when isobutaldehyde is distilled with 
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small quantities of calcium chloride. Pai isobutaldehyde is not attacked 
by a solution of soda ; chromic acid mi-tture scarcely acts on the body 
at 100®, but at 130® isobutyric acid is fonned. By the action of potas- 
sium permanganate at 130®, parisobutaldehyde is converted into 
acetonic acid, and a second acid less soluble in water, which forms 
crystals melting at 125®. W. C. W. 

Polsrnxerides of Isobutaldehyde. By F. TJbech (Ber., 12, 1740 
— 1751). — Parisobutaldehyde resembles paracetaldehyde in its proper- 
ties, and the viscous polymeric modification resembles aldol in many 
respects, but differs from it in so far that on distillation it not only 
splits up into water and higher molecular compounds, but at the same 
time yields isobutaldehyde. The author considers it probable that this 
substance is a mixture of two polymerides. 

CHMe^CH(0 H).CMea.COH ^CHMes CH<OH).H OH.CHMe.COH 
I. II. 

W. C. W. 

Preparation of Ethereal Acetates. By A. P. N. Fbakchimont 
(Per, 12, 2059). — The acetic derivatives of the carbohydrates and of 
mannitol are easily prepared by heating the alcohols with four times 
their weight of acetic anhydride and a small piece of fused zinc 
chloride. W. C. W, 

Some Kentral Ammoniiun Salts: Citrate, Phosphate, and 
Photosantonate. By F. Sbstoi (Oazsetta^ 9, 298 — 304). — These 
salts were prepared by dissolving the acids in a large excess of con- 
centrated aqneons ammonia, and exposing the solutions over quick-lime 
under a large bell- jar rendered air-tight by means of mercury. In 
this way the solution is concentrated in an atmosphere of ammonia, 
and deposits the neutral salt in crystals which were collected and 
analysed. 

Tnammojiinm Ciirafe. — The crystals are deliquescent, and have an 
ammoniacal odour, decomposing on exposure to the air. When heated, 
they rapidly lose water and ammonia, and leave triammonium citrate. 
Their composition is represented by the formula 06HoOt(lSrH4)4.H2O. 

Triammonium Bhosphate, P 04 (NH 4 )i. 5 H 20 . — The crystals were not 
sharp enough for goniometilc observation. They evolve ammonia on 
exposure to the air. 

JOiamiv Oilman, Bhoiosanionafey CiJBi804(I^)«.7H20, is deposited in 
crystalline crusts on evaporating a solution of the acid in excess of 
ammonia as above described. Like the salts previously mentioned, it 
has an odour of ammonia. C. E. G. 

Urea Platino-chloride. By W. Hbiktz (Aunalen, 198, 91 — 94). 
'W^on ^ncentrated solutions ot urea and platinum tetrachloride are 
mixed in such proportions that one atom of platinum is present for 
each two molecules of urea, and the solution is concentiated in a vacuum 
over bulphuric acid, a crystalline crust is formed on the surface of the 
liquid. If this crust is constantlj disturbed so as to expose fresh sur- 
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faces of tlie liquid, the crystals settle down to the bottom of the vessel. 
They are of a yellow colour, and often have the appearance of rectan- 
gular plates, although they are really rhombic prisms. 

They are extremely deliquescent, and effloresce in dry air. They 
are soluble in alcohol but not in ether. They contain two molecules 
of water, and have the formtila, (CH4N.0.HC1)2 + PtCh 4- 2H2O. 

When heated, they do not change colour, but evolve much w ater 
and carbonic anhydride, whilbt ammonium platinooLloride is fozmed, 
probably together with cyanic and cyanuric acids, and possibly a 
platinum compound of guanidine. G. T. A. 

New Derivative of the Parabandc Series. By E. Grimiux (Bull, 
Hoc, Cliim. [2], 32, 120 — 122). — When an intimate mixture of urea 
and oxalylurea (parabanic acid) is heated at 125 — 130®, the following 
reaction takes place ; the amide of oxalyl-biuretic acid being 
formed — 

OO.FR .NH.OO.NHs ' 

I >00 + O0G!TH,)a = CO< 

OO.ITH''^ ^lfHOO.OO.NH,. 

The new body is very sparingly solnble in water, and is desti*oyed 
by prolonged ebullition. -It dissolves m strong sulphuric acid, and is 
precipitated by water as a jelly. 

It gives a violet-pink colour with csopper sulphate. When boiled 
with ammonia, it yields oxalato and urea, along with a trace of 
biuret. W. B. 

Crystalline Form of some Aromatic Compoimds. By B. 
Panebunoo (Uazzptta, 9, 854 — 364). — Tnbromoheuzene [Br : Br: NO^rBr 
= 1:3:4: 5]. — IHonoclinic system, a:b :c = 0 651845 : 1 : 0 3G9545 ; 
7/ = + X: 4--Z = 99 46®. Forms observed, (010), (001), (110), (Oil), 

(101) , (121). Cleavage parallel to (lOl), peifect. Twin planes 
parallel to (lOl). The angle of the optical axes for ordinary light in 
oil is about 60®; (/»<i;) lor the I’ed. The crystals are sensibly di- 
chroic. 

Trihromodinitrob^mene (m. p. 135*5®). — The crystals are sulphur 
yellow, and belong to the triclinic system, a : 5 : c = 0*45560 :1:0*4571 7. 
Forms observed, (010), (001), (Ii0),(ll0), (111;, (III), (04lj. Cleav- 
age parallel to (001) perfect. The angle of the optical axes in oil is 
about 74°. Dichroism is very distinct on the face (010), the tints being 
deep lemon-yellow, and almost colourless. Tlie dichroism on (110) 
and (llO) is sensibly the same. 

BroinacetmiHide, CeHiBr.NHjLc. — Colourless crystals belonging to 
the monoclinic system, a : 5 : c = 1*53838 : 1 : 1*43539 = +Z : +Z=: 
117*12°.^ Observed forms, (100), (010>, (001), (110), (210), (101), 

(102) , (lOl), (012). Cleavage parallel to (101) perfect bat inter- 
rupted parallel to (100). There is a plane of maxtanttm extinctioii, 
making an angle of about 52° with the plane of ^^aanetry (ordinary 
light). 

JSfitrvioluidiiie [CH,: NO2 ; NH3 = 1:2: 4].— Honoclinic system 
allies 1*35781 : 1 : 1*75472 ; 7 = -{- X : + Z = 125° 10'. Observed 
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forms, (110). (001), (Oil), (112), (772). Cleavage perfect parallel 
to (001); laminsB flexible. Twin plane observed pamllel to (001). 
The plane of the optical axes is parallel to the plane of symmetry, and 
the angle of the axes in oil is about 77° for red light. Dichroism is 
only sensible in thin laminas or in very small crystals. 

'kitTuioJohenzene . — The ciystals are colourless and belong to the 
monoclinic system, n : h : £;=2'2961 : 1 : 1*1297; -f-X : +Z=104° 28'. 
Observed combination, (100), (OOl), (110), (101), Cleavage per- 
fect parallel to (lOO). Twin plane observed parallel to (lOO). 

Potashiuhi nifrophenolsnlpJiute [OH r KSO3 : NOa =1:2: 4]. — The 
cystalb examined were beantifnlly perfect, and of a straw-yellow colour. 
They belong to tbe monoclinio system, a : : c = 1*70451 : 1 : 1*52466 ; 

= + X : + 117° 58' 45". Combinations observed, (100), (HO), 

(lOl), (lol), (111). The cleavage parallel to (lol) is perfect. The 
plane of the optical axes makes an angle of about 4° with the axis g 
with ordinary light. Eotatory dispersion (p<Cv). 2Ha=60'10' 

for red light. The dichroism is distinct, normal to the faces of the 
veitical prism and of the pinacoid lOO : the tints are bright yellow and 
almost colonrless. 

Mcfh?/lnmlellic add^ C6H3(OH)(OMe).CH4.CH5 COOH. — The crys- 
tals belong to the monoclinic system, a:5:c= 1*7131:1:3*5037; 
// = -f X: + Z = 93° 58'. Forms observed, (100), (001), (010), (HO), 
(115), (Il5), (015). There is a perfect cleavage parallel to (507). 
The plane of the optical axes is normal to the plane of symmetry. In 
a lamina obtained by cleavage, the angle of the optical axes in air was 
100° 20' for red, and 107° for violet light (p<Cv). 

An account of the two 1 : 4 acetolnides has ^ready been pnblished 
in this Jonmal (Abst., 1879, 626). C. E. G. 

Actioii of Nitrio Acid on Tribromobenzene. By C. Wuestfr 
jmd A. Bfran {JDei\j 12 , 1821 — 1822). — When tribromohemaene is 
treated with niti*ic acid (sp. gr. 1*534) at 1U0°, mononirrotribromo- 
1 enzene (m. p. 142 5") is formed, and on nitrating this substance with 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, dinitrotribromobenzene is o3)- 
t.iined in glistening needles (m. p. 192°). Attempts to prepare tri- 
nitrotrihromobenzeno by this method were unsuccessful. 

These results are in direct contradiction to those of KoraerfGaaseffa, 
3 ’-'74, 42*2), who states that when nitric acid acts on tribromohenzene 
no mononitro-derivative is produced, but that a mixture of di- and 
iid-nitrotiibromubenzenes is obtained. W. C. W. 

Cymene from Cmoic Alcobol. By E. Patern 5 and P. Spica. 
(Gazzetta, 9 . 397 — 400). — Tbe synthesis of paramethylcumene or isocy- 
r»ene recently effected by Jacobsen (Ber,, 12, 429), and the marked 
difference in properties between it and the known cymeue, has con- 
firmed the authors in their opinion that tbe cumic compounds contain 
isopropyl, whilst cymene contains normal propyl, and has also removed 
all doubt as to the identity of the cymene obtained from camphor, from 
essence of cumin, and fi*om cymyl alcohol by the action of zinc chloride, 
although in the last-named reaction there must have been a transfor- 
mation of the isopropyl group into normal propyl. In order further 
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to elncidate this question, tlie anthors endeaTonred to convert cninio 
alcohol into the paraisopropylmetli^dbonzene or ibocymene of Jacobsen 
by a different method of treatment. For this purpose, pure cumic 
alcohol was transfoimed into cliloruh^ C 6 H 4 (C 3 H 7 ).CHiCl, by 

saturating it with diy hydrochloric acid gas, separating the oily layer 
from the aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid, drying it, and rectify- 
ing. The pure chloride was thus obtained as a colourless liquid 
(b. p. 230®), which yielded cumic acid and a little terephthalic acid 
on oxidation, sho’^sing that the isopropyl group had not undergone 
molecular change. 

In order to convert the chloride, C6H4(C3H7).CH2C1, into isocymene, 
Cr)34(C3H7) CH-j, it was dis-soU ed in alcohol and treated with hydi*o- 
chloric acid and zinc. The product submitted to fractional distillation 
yielded a hydi*ocarhon boiling at 17o — 178°, which -when conveited 
into the sulphonic acid srave a haidum salt having all the properties of 
that pi’epai’ed from ordinary cymene. The sulphonamide also, pre- 
pared trom the cymenesul phonic chloride, melted at 114 — 115®, the 
melting point of cymene&nlplionamide, w'hilst the coiTtsponding deri- 
vative of isocymene melts at 07 — 0b°. It is evident, therefore, that 
in the reduction of the chloride, not only is the chloidne in the CH 2 CT 
group displaced by chlorine, hut at the same time the isopropyl 
group CH(CHdja is converted into normal propyl, CH2.CH3.CH3. 

C. E. G, 

Diamylbenzene. By A, AtrsTi^r {Bnlh Soc. Clam, [2], 32, 12 — 13 ^ 
This hydrocarbon was prepared by heating 750 c.o. of benzene with 
50 grams of anhydrons aluminium chloride for some days at feo®, 
gradually adding 250 c.c, of optically active amyl alcohol. 

The product of this reaction, consisting chiefly of amy Ihenzene, was 
mixed with a tenth of its weight of alnminmm chloride, and boiled 
with an equal volume of amyl chloride. The product boiled between 
260® and 270®, and on analysis gave numbers coiTesponding with the 
foimula 06H4(C6 Hu) 2. It is a colourless aromatic liquid, with a taste 
resembling that of turpentine. It is very mobile. It does not solidify 
at — 20°. Its sp. gr. at 0® is 0*8b68. Its vapoui*-density was found 
eqnal to 8*00 : theory, 7*55. It probably belongs to the meta senes. 

*VV. H. 

Bromodimethylanilme, By C. Wuustek and A. Scheibe 
12, 1816 — 1819). — According to the authors, the monobromodimethyl- 
aniline (m. p. 55°) which Wi^er (Ber., 10, 764) obtained by the action 
of bromine on a solution of dimethylaniline in acetic acid, is not a 
meta but a jiam compound, since ou treatment with sodium nitrite it 
does not yield a nitroso-derivative, bnt paranitrodimethylaniline (m. p. 
161*^) and monobromomonometbylaniiiue nitrosamine. The latter 
snbstauce crystallises in white needles (m. p. 74®), and is reduced by 
tin and hydrochloric acid to monobromomethylaniline. This base boils 
at 260°, and decomposes at a higher temperature, forming a substance 
which dissolves in alcohol, with intense red coloration, and which 
appears to be dimethylrosaniline. 

Metdbromodimeihylanilhie, — ^By the action of methyl iod.ide and 
soda on metahromaniiine, the compound of this base with methyl 
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iodide is obt^iined in crystalline scales (m. p. 201). On distillation in a 
vacunm, it splits np into methyl iodide and metabromodimethylaniline 
(m. p. 11^, b. p. 259®). This compound appears to yield a nitroso- 
derivative (m. p. 148°), and is totally different from Weber’s mono- 
bromodimethykniline. W. C. W. 

Parabromodimetliylaniliiie. By C. Wurster and A. Beran 
(Ber., 12, 1820). — By the action of methyl iodide and a solution of 
soda on pnre parabromaniline, a componnd of methyl iodide and para- 
bromodimethylaniline is obtained in white crystals, 'which melt with 
decomposition at 185°. By treating this substance with oxide of 
Silver, parabromodimethylaniline (m. p. 55°) is formed. It is iden- 
tical in every respect with Webers (Ber., 10> 763) so-called metabro- 
modimethylaniline. , W, G. W. 

Action of Swlphonic Chlorides on Amines, By W. Miohlbr 
and K. Meter (Ber., 12, 1791 — ^1793). — A mixture of idra- 
^ndhjliliamidodipliBnyhnethane and di^henyidirneth t/lamdosulphone, 
PhSOiCftH^NMe®, is formed by tbe action of dimethylanihne on ben- 
zenesulphonic chloride. Hassencamp (Ber., 12, 1275) observed the 
iormation of methyl violet in this reaction, but the chief products, 
viz., the base and snlphone, appear to have escaped his notice. To 
obtain the snlphone, the 'tetramethyldiamidodiphenylmethane, with 
which it ‘is mixed, is removed by treatment with hydrochloric acid. 
On recrystallising the residne from alcohol, it is deposited in white 
needles (m. p. 82°), w'hich are soluble in alcohol, benzene, and ether. 
The snlphone is decomposed by strong nitric acid, forming three nitro- 
benzenesnl phonic acids and pentanitro-dimethylaniline (m. p. 127°). 
By the action of paratoluenesnlphonic chloride on dimethylaniline, 
tolyldimethylamidophenylsnlphone,G 7 H 7 .SO 2 C 0 H 4 NMe 3 , a blue colour- 
ing matter and a base are formed. The snlphone melts at 95°, is 
soluble in alcohol and ether, and yields a triniiro-derivative on nitra- 
tion. W. C. W. 

Action of Snlphonic Chlorides on Amines, By W. MichiiER 
and F. Salathe (Ber., 12, 1789 — 1991). — By the action of a-naphiha- 
lenesulphonio chloride (1 mol.) on dimethylaniline (2 mols,), a blue 
mass is obtained, which, after saturation with ammonia and distilla- 
tion in a current of steam, to remove free dimethylaniline, leaves a 
mixfcnre of fdmmetliyliluimidtidqdi^^itjlmetham and a.-'naphtlujldiiuethyl- 
nm'idupliemjhulphime^ OioH 7 .S 04 . 06 H 4 NMe 3 . By ti*eating the mixture 
with dilate hydrochloric acid, the former compound is dissolved ; it 
may be obtained in white plates by precipitation with ammonia and 
recrystallisation from alcohol. The residue insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid dissolves in alcohol, and on slow evaporation yields crystals of the 
snlphone (m. p. 91°), soluble ni alcohol and ether, but insoluble in 
water. This compound is decomposed by fuming hydrochloric acid at 
180°, forming aniline, naphthalene, methyl chloride, and sulphuric 
acid. By the action of strong nihic acid, it is converted into penta- 
nitrodimethylaniline, C 6 (N 03 )^iN 3 i:ea (m p. 127°), and j3-nitronaph- 
thalenesulphonic acid, ^-naphthalenesnlphonio chloride and dimethyl- 
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aniline yield tstrametliylcliaraidodiphenylmetiiane, and /3-naphtliy]- 
dimetliyldiaTnidoplieaylsulphone. Tlie latter compound is decomposed 
by strong nitric acid into pontanitrodimethylaniline, and /3-nitronapli- 
thalenesulphonic acid. W. C. W. 

DimethylmetatDlmdine Derivatives. By 0. Wurster and C, 
Biedbl (Ber., 12, 179t> — 1802). — Xitrosodiuiethyhnetafvluidiiie hydro- 
chloride is deposited on adding a saturated solution of sodium 
nitrite to a solution of dimetkylmetatoluidine in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. It is sparingly soluble in cold, but dissolves in hot water in 
presence of hydrochloric acid, and ciystallises on cooling in yellow 
needles. 

The free base obtained by decomposing the hydrochloride with 
sodium carbonate crystallises from ether in green plates or needle^ 
(m. p. 92°), soluble in benzene, chloroform, and water. It resembles 
nitrosodimethykniliuje in its reactions. 

Kitrn<^ocrti)ol is formed, together with dimethylamine when nitro- 
sodimethylmetatoluidine is boiled with soda, and is precipitated on 
acidifying the alkaline liquid with sulphuric acid. Ifitrosocresol crys- 
talliswS in white needles (m. p. 14 “> — 160°), soluble in alcohol, benzene, 
chloroform, and glacial acetic acid, and sparingly soluble iu boiling 
water and in ether. The acetyl-derivative forms prismatic crystals 
(m. p. 92°), soluble iu alcohol. 

Trinitronesol is produced by the action of nitric acid on an acetic 
acid solution of uitrosocresoL 

Nitrodimethijhietaioliddoie is formed when potassium permjanganate 
is added to an aqueous solution of nitrosodimethylmetatoluidine hydro- 
chloride, and may be extracted from the liquid with ether. It crys- 
tallises in long yellow needles (m. p. 84°). The corresponding dinifrn- 
derivative is obtained in yellow needle-shaped crystals (m. p. 107°), 
by adding nitric acid to a solution of dimethylmetatoluidine in glacial 
acetic acid. If the nitration is carried on with dilule nitric acid, or 
if the mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids is kept perfectly cold, three 
uitro-derivatives are obtained, viz , the mono-nitio (m. p. 84°), and 
two dinitros melting at 107° and 168° respectively. The latter is less 
soluble in alcohol than the dinitro- compound, meitiug at 107°. 

Bromodimethylmetatoluidine melts at 98° and boils sut 276°. It is 
soluble in benzene, aniline, alcohol, and petroleum spirit. On treat- 
ment with sodium nitrite, the hydrochloric acid solution yields the nitro- 
samine in the form of an oily liquid. 

Dimethyliolylptiediamirie, obtained by the reduction of nitrosodimethyl- 
metatoluidine with tin and hydrochloric acid, crystaHises in white 
radsms (m. p 28°), soluble in water, alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 
The acetyl-derivative melts at 165°. 

TdramethyltohjlenediamiTiei prepared by the action of hydrochloric 
acid and methyl alcohol on the preceding base at 180°, is an oily 
liquid (b. p. 26U°). It combines with methyl iodide to form the 
compound OJ 0 [jMe(!N‘Me 2 ) 2 ,(MeI), which crystallises in needles 
(m. p. 160°). On distillation, it splits up into methyl iodide and the 
free base. 

Ferric chloride produces an intense blue coloratiou in an aqueous 
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feolution of tetrametlijltolylenediamine- Sodium nitrite gives a similar 
reaction with an acetic acid solution of the base 

To estimate the metatoluidine in crude toluidine, the liquid toluidine 
is first freed from parotoluidine by Bmdschedler's process (Ber., 6, 
448), converted into hjdrochloiide, and the ortliotoluidine hydro- 
chlondo removed by filtration ; the filti*ate is then evaporated to 
dryness, converted into dimethyltuluidine, and precipitated as nifcroso- 
dimethylmetatoluidine hydrochloride. W. 0. W. 

A Colouring Matter containing Sulphur from Parapheny- 
lenediamine. By A. Koch 12, 2069 — 2071) — By treating an 
acid solution of paraphonylenediamiue hydrochloride successively with 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ferric chloride, a beetle-green crystalline 
mass is obtained, which has the composition C24H2 ()NgS 2.2HOI -f 4HjO. 
This compound is soluble in water and alcohol, forming a violet colo- 
ration, \\ hich is destroyed by reducing agents and restored by exposure 
to the air. 

The free base, CaiH.olSTbSo, is deposited in dark-brown scales, on the 
addition of ammonia to the hydrochloride. The base is less soluble 
than the hydrochloride. The C24HooNbS2.HjSOi + H2O, and 

the oxiilate, 024H2nNoS2.B[3C204 + 4H2O, form dark-green needles. The 
nitrate, OjiHjoNfiSa.iHNOs + 4H2O, crystallises in brown needles. The 
hydrochloride forms double sa’ts with the chlorides of zinc and mcr- 
ciry, viz., Oa4H2olS\S2.2HCLZnCl2 + HjO and 024H2oN,S2 2HClHgCl2. 

W. 0. W, 

Dimethylparaplieiiyleuediamiue Derivatives. By 0. W crstee 
and R. Sexdixer {Ber,, 12, 1803 — 1807). — Adton of Biomine . — ^^Vhen 
a 10 per cent, solution of bromine in glacial acetic acid is added to a 
somewhat more dilute solution of dimethylpaTaphenylenediaiiiinc in 
the same solvent, a gi’een substance is precipitated, which h*is the com- 
position CsHuNiBr. The precipitate must tie thoroughly washed with 
glacial acetic acid and with anhydrous ether, and it may be rapidly 
irecrystalllsed from hot alcohol. Prom this solvent it is deposited in 
green scales (m. p. 146^), having a metallic lustre. The aqueous and 
alcoholic solutions of this substance exhibit an intense I’ed colour, 
■which is destroyed by exposure to the air or by the addition of sul- 
phurous acid. 

Action of Nitrmfs Acid on BimefhflparapJiemjlenedmmiue M7i^ 
oxamate . — On the addition of sodium nitrite to a solution of dimethyl- 
paraphenylenediamine ethoxamate in dilute hydrochloric acid, a 
yellowish-red niti-o-product, N!Me2.C6H3(K02).NHC0.000Et, collects 
on the surface. By recrystallisation fi’om acetic acid, it is obtained in 
red needles (m. p. 152°), freely soluble in benzene, but less soluble in 
ether and boiling water. On reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, it 
yields oxalic acid and dimethijltriamidobenzene [NM02 : NH2 : NH* = 
1:3: 4]. 

This base crystallises in colourless prisms (m. p. 42—44°, b. p. 298°), 
soluble in water and petroleum ether. It forms a monoacetyl-deriva- 
tive, which is deposited from an aqueous solution in transparent prisms 
or plates, containing 1 mol. H2O, which begin to melt at 82°. The 
anhydrous crystals melt at 158®. 
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Dimetlijltrlamidobonzene is also formed by tbe reduction of Merton's 
dinitromethylaniline (m. p. 87°), 10, 703 and iiD5). 

W. 0. 

Tefcramethylmetaplienyleiiediamine. By C. Wurstlu and H. F. 
MoiiLEY {Ber,^ 12, 1814 — 1815). — On tlie addition of soda to the pro- 
duct of tbe action of methyl alcokol and hydrochloric acid at ISO^ on 
phenylenedi amine, tetriitnethyJmetaphen^leneJiamine separates out as an. 
nncrystaliisable oil (b. p. 250° corr.), having a peculiar odour. The 
hydrochloride forms hygroscopic crystals. The fi’ee base unites wit.i 
methyl iodide to form the compound C6H4(]S[Mej)2 Mel -f- H.O, which 
dissolves freely in water, but is less soluble in alcohol. It melts 
192° with decomposition into its ooiistirnents. Tetramethylraetii- 
phenylenediamine terms a liquid dibromo-compoonJ, and is converted 
by the action of nitric add on its acetic acid solutiim into triuitrotn- 
meth\lmetaphenylenediamine, a yellow crystalline body fm. p. 132°), 
soluble in alcohol and in benzene. W. 0. W. 

Action of Oxidising Agents on Tetramethylparaphenylene- 
diamine. By C. Wuusiee and E. Sohobkj (Bca, 12, 1807—1818). — 
The unstable blue compound, which is formed by the action of bromine 
on an acetic acid solution of telramethylpuraphenylenediamine, can b* 
obtained in the form of a microscopic crystalline precipitate by adding 
ether to the miitni*e. Its solution in water and in alcohol has a.i 
intense blue colour, which is destroyed by sulphurous acid. The sub- 
stance can also be obtained as ferrocyanide, by adding potassium ferri- 
cyanide to tetramethylphenylenediamine sulphate, OwHioXi + 
U.FejCy„ = CioHuNs-HiPeOy. + HiFeCy.. 

The terrocyanide forms blue needle-shaped crystals, having a metal- 
lic lustre. 

By the action of sodium nitrite on tetramethylparaphcnylenc- 
diamine, trimetli\jl}}lie)\ylmediamincnitro8amiie is obtained, and a blue 
eolouriug matter is produced, which, however, could not he isolated. 

The nitrosamine crystallises in greenish-yellow plates (m. p. 98°), 
soluble in benzene, ohlorofoim, ether, and hot water. On reduction 
with tin and hydrochloric acid, it yields trimethylparaphenylene- 
diamine, lsMe2.CbH1.NHMe, an oily liquid (h. p. 205°), spaiiugly 
soluble in water. Tbe acetyl-derivative crystallises in pi isms containing 
water (m. p. 78°). The anhydrous crystals melt at 05®. 

When an excess of sodium nitrite is added to an acid solution of 
tetramethylparaphenylenediamine, v itroti ipi f*th ylpamjph en yletiediami 
nitrosamine^ NMe2.C«H3(NMe.N0)(N02), separates out in orange- 
coloured needles (m. p. 87°), soluble in benzene and chloroform, but 
insoluble in water. On redaction with tin and hydrochloric acid, this 
compound yields trimetlnjltriamidohenzem^ NMe2.06Hj(NHMe) NH.., 
which crystallises in white needles (m. p. 90°, b. p. 294°), soluble m 
water. Its diacetyl-derivative crystallises in white plates (m. p. 184°), 

W. 0. w. 

Colouring Matters obtained by tbe Oxidation of DL and 
Tetra-metbylparapbenylenediamine. By 0. Wubstbr (Her., 12, 
2071 — 2072). — ^The author proposes to represent the formation of the 
rod and blue colouring matters obtained by the action of oicidising 
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aeents on di- and teira-metliylpftraplienylenediamine respsctively (Ber., 
12, IbUS and ISO/), by the following equations : — 

+ Bra = HBr + 

DimetliTlpaniplienT lenediamme 

lIesN.C*H..XJIes + Br, = MeIf<^'^>lT]!JesBr + HBr. 

Ti trametliTlplienvIenedianjiie 

W. 0. "W. 


Action of Nitrons Acid on Mono- and Diethylenediphenyl- 
diamine. By H. F. Morlcy (J5e>\, 12, 1798 — 1796). — The etliylene- 
diphen} Idiamlne ii«ed in these experiments -was prepared by warming 
a nixin-re of ethylene bromide (1 mol,) with aniline (4 mols.) in a 
large fia^k provided with an npriaht condenser. An active reaction 
lakes place, and on cooling, the contents of the flask solidify. Aniline 
hydiobi*omide is dissolved out on heating the product with water, 
leaving the diamine, which may be obtained in glistening scales 
(m. p. 68";, by recrystallisation from dilnte alcohol. 

Et/iyhiiHliplentfhUvitrrisamin^ separates out as a yellowish-green pre- 
cipitate on the addition of sodium nitrite to a solution of ethylere- 
<lipbenyldiamine in dilute hydrochloric acid. On rccrystallisation 
from acetic acid, it is obtained in scales (m. p. 157*^), insoluble in 
water, ether, and cold alcohol. 

Biniirom(Jiethile7iediph(*nyJfIiaminp, obtained as a yellowish -green 
precipitate, yields, on reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, diethy- 
/enrdfph nylfinefftramiue, XH2.CbH4 N I (C2H4)2 1 Fr.O6H4.NH2. This 
base crys^llisea in glistening scales (m. p. 221°), sparingly soluble in 
ether, alcohol, and benzene. Ferric chloridfe produces a violet colora- 
tion in solutions of its salts. W. C. W. 


Bitliereal Oil of Origaniun Hirtom and Cretan Oil of Mar- 
joram. By E. jAHXb (Arch^Fharm, [3], 16, 1 — 19). — The essential oil 
of Oriynnvm /liriumhis an aromatic thvme-like odour, neutral reaction, 
and a sp. gr, of U’9r)l at 15° ; it is feebly laavorotatory (100 mm. pro- 
ducing a rotation of —0*40°). When treated with a 15 per cent, solu- 
tion of f-odium carbonate, it dis.<!olves, and on diluting the clear brown 
Boluiion with warm water, the greater portion of the hydrocarbon Sepa- 
rates, leaving a phenol in solution. This phenol, OioHuO, which 
amounrs to hjilf the oil, was pioved to be carvacroL, as on chlorina- 
tion it yielded a chlorcymene, CH, : Cl : CjE? = [1:2:4], which on 
oxidation yielded chlorparatoluic acid. The sodium, potassiam, barium, 
calcium, magnesium, and silver salts of carvacrol sulphonic acid are 
described ; the barium salt crystallises with 5 H 2 O, and a2)pears to be 
different from that described by Pott, which has the composition 
(CKjHuO,S 03 )aBa, The sulphonic acid, when distilled with manganese 
dioxide and sulphuric acid, yields thymoquinone. The melting point 
of the carvacrol, 1*5 — 2°, does not appear quite to agree with those 
obtained by other investigators. It yields ordinary cymene when 
treated witihi phosphorus trisulpMde. In the acid solution, from which 
the carvacrol was separated, there appeared to be a small quantity of 
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a volatile acid, wliicli reduced silver solutiou (formic acid?). Tlial 
portion of the oil 'which, was separated by the addition of water to the 
soda solution appeared to be a mixture of terpenes- Submitted to dis- 
tillation, a third passed over at 170 — 180°; another third at 18 > — 
190° ; the remainder at 250°. Finally, the portion 172 — 176° (a quai ter 
of the whole), which had an odour of oil of lemons, yielded, when 
treated with sulphuric acid, a very small quantity of cymenesulphonic 
acid. The results of the investigation are, that oil of Ongimum hvium 
consists of 50 — 60 per cent, of carvacrol, the rest being a mixture of 
terpenes. There also appears to be a small quantity of a phenol which 
gives a reddish-violet colour wdth ferric chloride. This oil is the only 
natural source of carvacrol, except the oil of TJujmis where 

it is present to the amount of 3 per cent. Oil of Origanum OreHcuni 
obtained from various sources, which had a deeper and more red-brown 
colour than that of Origamm Jiirtum, was also remarkable for tbe large 
amount of carvacrol which it contained. All the specimens contained 
the phenol (1 — 2 per cent.) which is coloured violet by ferric chloride. 
An oil prepared in France, having the name OL origani contains 
no carvacrol ; it should therefore be distinguished from Cretan oil of 
maijoram, this name being applied only to that from Greece and Asia 
l^linor. Tests for identification which can he applied are : mixing 
with 90 per cent, alcohol in all proportions ; production of a green or 
violet colour hy ferric chloride ; violent reaction with phosphorus penta- 
cliloride, accompanied by evolution of hydrochloric acid gas, followed 
by the production of a hluish-red coloration. Those oils which 
contain 50 per cent, or more of carvacrol will produce a clear mixture 
with half their volume of a 15 per cent, soda solution, 

E, W. P. 

Eesorcinol and Orcinol Derivatives. By V. Minz and G. 
Zettbb (J5er., 12, 2035—2049). — The best yield of hnnitroresorcinul 
or stypbnic acid is obtained by nitrating resorcinoldisulpbonic aeid. 
For this purpose finely powdered resorcinol is added in small portions 
at a time, to five times its weight of strong sulphuric acid at 40° ; the 
clear red solution is heated at 100°, when it crystallines, forming a 
thick paste. The acid mixture is poured into cold water, and nitric 
acid dilated wdth 10 per cent, of water is slowly added, care being taken 
to avoid any rise of temperature. Towards tbe end of the operation 
fuming nitnc acid is employed ; at least twice the theoretical amount 
of nitric acid must he used for nitration. The product of the reaction 
is left at rest for 12 hours, and then poured into twice its volume of 
cold water, when trinitroresorcinol separates out as a granular crystal- 
line mass (m. p. 174*5°). 

Tiinitro-orcinol can be prepared by a similar method, but the yield 
is not so good as in the case of trinitroresorcinol, only about 60 per 
cent, of the theoretical yield being obtained. The mixture of oremol 
and sulphuric acid is heated on a water-bath, but in order to complete 
the reaction, the temperature must be raised to 150**. In the process 
of nitration, it is necessary to use rather dilute nitric acid, and to cool 
the mixture with ice. Trinitro-orcinol crystallises in long yellow 
needles (m. p. 163*5°). 

VOL. xxxviii. i 
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TTikijdroxyhenzoquvioiiB is formed by the acjtion of dilute hydrochloric 
acid (&— 10 per cent, solation) at 140— 150° on the hydroohlo^de 
of amidodi-imidoresorcinol, prepared by the addition of ferric chloria^ 
to a solution of triamidoresorcinol hydrochloride ^Schreder, Annalei^ 
IBS, 244). The crude product may be purified by solution in soda> 
and reprecipitation by hydrochloric acid. Trihydroxjbenzoqumone 
exists as a dark, almost black, amorphous powder, and also in the form 
of dark crystalline scales, which are sparingly soluble in the usual 
solvents. The ammoniacal solution of this substance produces dark 
coloured precipitates with salts of the heavy metals and alkaline earth- 
metals, (C6H02)3(Ba02)3 ; 06HO3(AgO)3. 

Acetic chloride attacks trihydi'oxybenzoquinone at the^ ordinary 
temperature, forming triaeetoxyguinone, 08H08(0j5.c)3j which is de- 
posited from a solution in hot acetic acid in small crystalline scales. 
The coTTe&ponding tribenzoyl compound, 06H02(OBz)s has not yet been 
obtained in a crystalline state. Bromotnhjdroxyquinme, 06BrO*(OH)3, 
prepared by warming a solution of trihydroxybenzoquinone in acetic 
acid with bromine, is a brown nncrystallisable powder, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol. It forms insoluble compounds with the heavy 
metals, e.g,, Pba(CftBr0a.03)2. Trihjdroxytoluquinone, 06Me02(0H)8, 
is deposited in dark-coloured crystals when amidodiimido-orcinol hydro- 
chloride is heated with a 10 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid at 
140 — 150®. The crude product is purified by conversion into the tri- 
acetyl derivative, C6MeOa(OAc)3,a yellow lustrous crystalline powder, 
soluble in hot alcohol. When treated with a solution of soda, this 
yields a brown liquid, from which pure trihydroxytoluquinone is pre- 
apitated on the addition of an acid. 

This toluquinone dissolves in hot alcohol, forming a dark cherry- 
colonred solution. It forms with calcium, barium, and silver dark- 
coloured precipitates, which are insoluble in water. 

^ TrinitrorefiOTciml dissolves in fuming sulphuric acid, but is not repre- 
cipitated on dilution ^ith water. When air containing bromine vapoui' 
is passed through an aqueous solution of monosodium trinitrore&or- 
dnol, C«H(IfOjljONa.OH, a mixture of bromopicrin and nitrodibrom- 
ethylene, CBrslCH.N02, is formed. The latter on recrystallisation 
from chloroform is deposited in transparent, six-sided rhombic prisms 
fm. p. 112°), soluble in alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, and benzene. 
The solution stains the skin red. The addition of alkalis to tho idco- 
holio solution produces a transient red coloration ; nitrate of silver and 
lead acetate throw down from the red liquid a red precipitate, which 
rapidly changes to the corresponding metallic bromide 

W. 0. W. 

Componnds of the Hydrobenzoms and Stilbene. Series II, 
By T. ZixcKE (Ahinilen, 198, 115 — 141), — ^This is an important paper 
on a probible case of tme phrsical isomerism. It has been previously 
^own 182, 241 ; Cliefn. Soc. 1875, 453), that tho two 

diatomic ^ alcohols obtained from stilbene, CoHb.CH : CH.ObHb, by 
the addition of bromiue, and conversion of the bromide into the acetate 
or benzoate, and subsequent saponification, are respectively identical 
with the hydro- and isohydro-benzoin obtained from benzaldehyde by 
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tTie action of hjdrogenising agents. Althongli any two of the follow- 
ing formulfie: 1. OHPli(OH).CHPh(OH) ; IL CH*Ph.C(OH),Ph ; 
in. 0HPh(0H).C6H4.0Hi(0H), for these two alcohols would explain 
their isomerism, and BimnUtmeous formation from stilhene or benzalde- 
STich formate would, not agree with other reactions of the 
alcohols. So* far, it has not heen possible to prove the existence of two 
isomeric dibromides in crude stilhene bromide. 

On oxidation with chromic mixture, both alcohols behave exactly 
alike, and give first benzaldehyde and then benzoic acid, together with 
small quantities of benzophenone, the formation of the latter being 
due to a secondary reaction. These facts show that the third of the 
above formate is inadmissible for either alcohol. 

By oxidation with nitric acid, hydrobenzoin gives first benzoin, 
Ph.CO.GHPh(OH), and then benzil PhCO.OOPh, from which is 
follows that it has the constitution represented by formnla I. Ammann 
and Pittig (^Annalen, 168, ?5) found that isohydrobenzoin on oxida- 
tion with nitric acid, gave only resinous products ; the author, how- 
ever, finds that this oxidation gives first a substance which crystellises 
in monoclinic crystals (m. p. 98®), and then a body crystallising in 
yellow needles (m. p. 78 — 81)°. Both these compounds are still under 
investigation. Prom the above-mentioned results obtained by oxida- 
tion,, it follows that the only possible formulae for hydro- and isohydro- 
benzoin are I and II respectively, and the latter on oxidation with 
nitric acid would give, first, CPh(0H)2.0OPh, or PhCO.CH 2 Ph, and 
then benzil. The author, however, considers that the oxidation pro- 
duct (m. p. 98°) is a physical isomeride of benzoin, and the product 
(m. p. 78 — 81°) the corresponding physical isomeride of benzil ; for in 
several subsequent experiments on the oxidation of isohydrohenzoin 
with nitric acid, these two bodies (m. p. 98° and 78—81®) were nub 
obtained, but only ordinary benzoin and benzil^ the only difFerence 
between hydro- and isohydro-benzoin in this respect being that with 
the latter, the crude products were always resinous* 

On treatment with phosphorus pentabromide, both hydro- and iso- 
hydro-benzoin give exactly the same dihromide (m. p. 237°), which, 
with silver acetate or benzoate, gives in both cases the hydro- and 
isohydro-henzoate, and these on saponification yield again hydro- and 
isohydro-benzoin respectively, exactly as stilbene bromide does. 

By the action of phosphorus, pentachloride hydrobenzoin gives two 
isomeric dioblorides, CuHiaCls (m. p, 192° and 94°), whilst isohydro- 
benzoin gives only one (m. p. 192®) which is identical with the former 
of the two just mentioned. 

otr-Hydrobemotn dichloride, 0 wHisCl 2 , already described by Ammann 
and Pittig (loc. cit,), crystallises in needles or prisms (m. p. 192*), 
which are sparingly soluble in alcohol, hut easily soluble in toluene, 
ether, and chloroform, and sublime in plates. 

fi'-Sydrobmzom {ovisoliydrubeyizom) dioMoride^ 0 i 4 Hi 2 Cla, differs greatly 
from the preceding compound in physical, but has exactly the same 
chemical properties. It dissolves easily in most solvents, and crystal- 
lises in four- or six-sided plates (m. p* 94°), and sublimes without 
decomposition. When heated, both the at- and yS-ohlorides xmdei^o a 
most remoa'kable change as regards melting point, in such a way that 
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thev botli apparentlr give a third dicWoride (m. p. 160’), wHioh « 
more stable than the other two. The inrestigation of the anhydrides 
of hydro- and isohydro-benzoin has also proved the existence of a third 
dichloride (m. p. loS""). The dichloride (m. p. 160°) is, however, 
probably a mixture of the and /5-chlorides, since on crystallisation it 
mav be separated into the a- and ^-dichlorides. 

jfeoth hydro- and isohydro-benzoin, when treated^ with phosphorus 
tricbloride, give only one dichloride, viz., that melting at 192^. By 
conversion into the acetate, and subsequent saponification and crystal- 
lisation from hot water, fli-hydrobenzoin chloride (m. p. 192 ) is eon- 
veited almost wholly into isohydrobenzo^ together with small quan- 
tities of Iiydrobenzoin. Under similar circumstances, /3-hydrobenzoiu 
{ or isohydrobenzoin) dichloride (m. p. 94°) gives the same results.^ If, 
however, for the conveMion of these chlorides into the alcohols, silver 
lenzoate is nsed in place of the acetate, then both a- and ^-chlorido 
trive chiefly hydrohenzoin, together with small quantities of isohydro- 
benzoin. 

The author considers that the above facts cannot be explained by a 
different grouping of the atoms, and that hydi*o- and isohydro-benzoin 
must have identically the same chemical molecnle, 

GeH5.CH(OH).CH(OH).C6H5, 

In other words they are true physical isomerides. T. 0. 


Oompoxmds obtained from Hydro- and Isohydro-benzoin 
by the Action of Hilnte Snlphtuic Acid. By A. Bsctjeu an.l 
T- ZixCEE (Annalen. 198, 141 — 190). — This is a continuation of 
Zinche's investigation with regard to the isomerism of hydro- and iso- 
hydro-benzoin (see preceding Abstract). The authors advance the fol- 
lowing general rule : — “ On abstraction of water, which can he effected 
by various reagents, all diatomic alcohols, containing the OH-gronps 
attached to two neighbouring carbon atoms, give first oxides (anhy- 
drides or ethers) without any intramolecular changes, and then hy 
fnnher action of the reagent, ketones, or aldehydes, or both.” Both 
hydro- and isohydro-benzoin must be considered as aldehyde pinneonos, 
thus: — C5H5.CH(OH).CH(OH).CeH5. By the action of dilute sul- 
phuric acid, zinc chloride, or hydrochloric acid both give two ooni- 
ponnA?, the one crystalline and the other liquid. TTith hydrobenzoin 
the yield is 20 to 25 per cent, of the former, and 50 to 60 per cent, of 
the latter, whereas with isohydrobenzoin tbe reverse is the case. Tho 
former compounds are anhjdrides — 


CeHs-CK 

1 > 0 , 


or more probably 


CaH5.CH.O.CH.CeH5 


CsH,.6h.o.(5h.c,h. 


and althongh chemically identical, they are physically (in melting point 
Md eryatalline form) different. The liquid compounds appear to 1)U 
chemically and physicaUy; they aie aldehi<h^, 
(;HPhs.COH, and their formation therefore can only be explained by 
intramolecnlar transference of the OA-gronp. By the continued 
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action of tlie reagent, tRe above crystalline compounds are also con- 
^elte<i into this aldehyde, and by oxidation both give the same pro- 
duct, C*H2>0,. 

Convenient methods of preparing hydro- and isohydro-benzoin are 
described. Benzoin by the action of sodium amalgam in dilute alco- 
holic solution gives not only hydrobenzom fSS per cent.J bat also 
small quantities of isohydrobenzoin (1 per cent.). 

Hydrobenzoiii anhydride ^ CiiHi20, forms monoclinic crystals (m. p. 
132®), Ti^hich are easily soluble in hot alcohol, benzene, chloroform, 
and glacial acetic acid, and but sparingly soluble in light petroleum. 
It is not volatde in steam. 

Isoliydrobenzoiti anhydride, C14H12O, forms brilliant monoclinic cryfi- 
tals (m. p. 102®), very similar in form to gypsum ; these become dull 
on keeping. It is more soluble in alcohol than the hydrobenzoin- 
compound, but behaves in a similar manner tovrards other solvents. 

Neither anhydidde is attacked by sodium amalgam; both give stil- 
bcne bromide on treatment with bromine, and both when heated in 
Staled tubes at 200® yield benzaldehyde and stilbene, 2C11H12O = 
2C7H«0 4- C14H12. Heated with benzoic acid at 240°, the hydroben** 
zoin anhydride gives very small quantities of hydrobenztkin benzoate 
(m. p. 242®), whilst the iso-compoand gives only traces of i&ohydro- 
beuzoin. Treated with acetic anhydride in sealed tubes, both com- 
pounds yield small quantities of hydro- and isohydro-benzoin. Heated 
with acetic acid at 165°, the hydrobenzoin anhydride is converted 
into hydrobenzoin acetate, whilst the iso-compoxmd is but slightly 
attacked even at 250®, and besides benzaldehyde and stilbene gives 
only small quantities of isohydrobenzoin. 

On treating hydrobenzoin anhydride with phosphorus pentachloride 
at 130°, the same chloride, CuH^Cla (m. p. 102°), is obtained as from 
hydrobenzoin itself, together with but a small quantity of resin, and 
none of the chloiide of melting point 94°. Isohydrobenzoin anhydride 
under similar circumstances gives, besides the chloride (m. p, 192°), 
also a resinous body (C>8H240Cl2, m. p. 87° ?), which was far more 
abundant than in the case of the hydrobenzoin compound. On saponi- 
tication, this resin gave hydro- and isohydro-benzoTn ; bv recrystallisa- 
tion, it was convei*ted into the compound C^HgaOCl (m. p. 153°), 
which is more soluble in alcohol than the dichloride (m. p. 192°). 

Both anhydridcb on oxidation give a compound, CaaHjiOa, together 
with small quantities of benzoic acid and other products, amongst 
which there is one crystallising in needles or plates (m. p. 14^), 
which appears to be a reduction-product of the compound CaeH2aOa. 
This latter substance is easily soluble in benzene and chloroform, and 
but sparingly soluble in light petroleum; it is also difficultly soluble 
in cold, but more easily soluble in hot alcohol, and crystalliflos in 
needles or plates (m. p, 165°). The formation of this body by the 
oMdation of hydro- and isohydro-benzoin anhydrides seems to show 
that the formula of these latter is more probably 02BHa40# than 
CnHwO. On oxidation with chromic and acetic acids, it gives neither 
benzoic acid nor benzophenone, but a now compound (O^HigOi or 
C.sHooOa?), which crystallises in plates (m. p. 98°), On reduction with 
phosphorus and hjdriodic acid, the compound OgaB^Oj gives dibenzyl 
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(m. p. ns®), and a snhstanee. C„H,.Os, crystallising in needles (m. p. 
144"), sparingly solnltle in water, but easAy solnble in alooliol, ether, 
and Lenzene. and Trliich on furiher oxidation ^iv© ctiefly l)eiizoplieiioiie. 

By reduction with phosphorns and hydriodic acid, hydro- and iso- 
hydro-henzoln anhydrides both yield dibenzyl, top^ether with a small 
quantitr of an oil, thus showing that they are both derivatives of the 
Sime hvdrocarbon ; the oil on oxidation gave benzophenone. Diphenyl- 
aldehvtle is obtained on heating either anhydride with dilute sulphuric 
acid at 210®: hydrobenzoin chloride (m. p. 182°), together with 
diphenylaldehyde* is obtained by heating the anhydrides with strong 
hvdroehloric acid at 170®. Benzoic chloride converts both anhydrides 
into hydrol^nzom chlorides fm. p. 192°). All the above reactions 
ishow that the two anhydrides are almost completely identical, and 
that the difference between them is probably of the same kind as that 
between the corresponding alcohols. These results also on the whole 
p»mt to the formula, C 8H24O2, for the anhydrides, rather than to the 
simpler formula, CmHmO. 

It has not yet been possible to decide finally whether the aldehydes 
obtained from hydro- and isohydro-benzoin, "by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid, are absolutely identical both physically and chemically, 
but it is very probable that they are. 

Both these aldehydes give benzophenone on oxidation, and not di- 
phenylacetic acid, and only by treatment with alcoholic potash was it 
possible to convert them into the latter compound ; even then, the 
chief products were benzhydrol and diphenylmethane. These alde- 
hydes which the authors consider on the whole to he identical, have 
the composition of a dtphenyhaMehyde, CwHwO; the product is a 
colourless oil, heavier than water, and insoluble therein, but easily 
soluble in etber, alcohol, benzene, and chloroform. It boils at 315° 
with slight decomposition. On keeping for many weeks it yields 
formic acid and benzophenone, and gradually becomes crystalline. The 
crystals fx'om the hydrobenzoin aldehyde melt at 218°, and those 
from the iso-componnd at 167°. In a second experiment, however, 
the hydrobenzoin aldehyde also gave crystals melting at 167°, and not 
at 21 5° ; the change which here takes place is probably as follows : — 
2(C,Ha)aCH.C0H +02= I G(CsE ,)2 + 2CH2O2, and 

(CftHa)2CH.C0H + 0» = (C$H6)2.C0 + OH3O2. Both the crystalline 
l»>dies on oxidation give benzophenones, and by treating the one 
melting at 167° with acetic chloride, a crystalline body (m. p. 125— 
180°) is obtained. T. 0. 

Physical Isomerism, ■with Special Reference to Hydro- and 
iBohydro-benzoin.^ By T. Zincee (Amiahn, 198, 191— 208).— In 
this papery the theories which have been proposed by Tjaubenhoimer 
(Ber., 9, 766), Lehmann (Zetts.f, Erysfallographie, 1, 110), and Van’t 
Hoff, to account for physical isomerism, are severally discussed, and 
the author arrives at the conclusion that the physical isomerism in the 
case of the hydrobenzoins cannot be aatiafactorily explained by means 
of any of them. 

©rthotoombenzoic Acid. By IT. Rhalis {Amal&n, 198, 99— 
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114). — Tills acid is best prepared by oxidising liquid bromotolnene 
with potassium permanganate. It crystallises from hot water in 
colourless silky needles (m. p. = 150® ; 148®, Zincke, Her., 7, 1602 ; 
138®, Richter, Her., 4, 459), which are sparingly soluble in cold water, 
but far more soluble than either the meta- or para-derivatives, from 
which it is still further distinguished by being little or not at all vola- 
tile in steam. It is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. 
When fused with potash it yields parahydroxybenzoic acid (?), and 
but a trace of salicylic acid. The salts of the alkalis and alkaline 
earths are easily soluble in water, and those of the heavy metals but 
slightly soluble. The following salts were prepared and examined : — 

The salt, C7H4Br02K.2K20 (m. p. 245); sodium salt, 

CTHuBrOjNa ; larium salt, Ba(C 7 H 4 Br 02 ) 2 . 2 C 2 H (,0 (fi*om alcohol) ; 
cidcium salt, (C7H4Br02)2Ca.3B[20 ; salt, (CTHtBr 02 ) 3 Zn ; neutral 
copper salt, (C7H4Br02).Cu.H20 (m. p. = 257® with decomposition) 
are crystalline, whilst the haste copper salt, O7H4BrO2.Cu.OH, sihef 
salt and lead salt, (C7ByBr03)3Pb.C2H80 (m. p. = 176 — 180”), are 
amorphous precipitates. 

orfkvhrnmohemoate, C 7 H 4 Br 02 .Me, is obtained as a colourless 
liquid (b. p. = 246®) by the action of methyl iodide on the silver 
salts. 

Mhyl orthohrotnohenzoaf&i C 7 H 4 Br 02 , is a colourless liquid (b. p. = 
254®). 

Nitro-ortliohromohenzoic acid, C8H3BrCIS'02).C00H, is obtained by 
dissolving the bromobeneoic acid in cold fuming nitric acid, and is 
identical with the acid previously prepared by Burghardt (Her., 8, 
560), It crystallises from hot water in brilliant needles (m. p. = 
180®), which are sparingly soluble in cold, but more easily in hot 
water, and very easily in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. The hariurh 
salt [C 7 H 3 Br(Sr 02 ) 0 j 2 Ba. 5 ^H 30 , crystallising in needles or prismsi, 
and the silver salt were prepared. Mhyl nitro^orthohroMohenzoate, 
06 BtBr(H 02 ).C 00 Et, crystallises in needles (m. p. = 66®), which 
are insoluble iu water, but easily soluble in alcohol and in ether. 

That nitro-orthobromobenzoic acid has the constitution — 

[COOH:Br:N 03 = 1:2:5], 

was proved by converting it (by treatment with aqueous ammonia) 
into nitro-amidobenzoic acid (m. p. 270®), which is identical with that 
obtained by Waltenberg (Her., 8, 1217) from ethyl paranitroaalicylate. 
Now Kxuse has shown that the nitro-group of this acid must be in 
the meta-position in reference to the carboxyl-group, and hence the 
acid must have one of the two following constitutions : — 

[COOH:NH,:NO, = l:2t3,orl:2:61 

but the fact that nitro-orthobromobenzoic acid gives paranitraniliue 
(m. p. 148®) on treatment with alcoholic ammonia proves that the 
latter of these is the true one. T. C. 

Paranitroplienylaoetic Add. By T. MA.xwBLt. (Her., 12, 1764 
— ^1768). — The nitrophenylacetio arid (ni. p. 114®) which Baidziszewaki 
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( 2, iOU and 3, t'4S ) obtained by nitrating phenylacetic acid is not 
a delinite compt *nn J, but a mixture of para- and ortlio-niti*opbenylacetic 
ac*da, wliich cannot be separated by recrystallisation from alcobol. 
Tbe mixed acld-s (m. p. 114^) were converted into methyl salts and 
dis&olvtd in bidlmg light peti*olenm, when pure methyl paranitro- 
phenylaceti4te was deposited in long glistening^ needles (m^ p, 54^), 
leaving a mixture of methyl ortho- and para-nitiophenylaoetates in 
the mother-liqnor. 

The parauitro acid crystallises in silky needles (m. p. 152°) soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and benzene. On oxidation, it yields paranitroben- 
zolc acid (m. p. 23b^), and on reduction with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, amidophenylacetic acid. 

liar'ifm j/tunuitrojthenT/lacetttte crystallises in yellow anhydrous 
needles, freely soluble in w ater. 

The slf c salt forms needles containing one mol. H^O, the silvtr salt 
also forms colourless needles, which are sparingly soluble in cold water. 
The salts of the alkalis are very soluble. Methyl paranitro^plie^iylacetate 
ineltb at 54°, and is soluble in alcohol, benzene, and ether. The addi- 
tion of a few drops of alcoholic potash produces a beautiful violet 
colnration in the alcoholic solution of this substance. 

The ethyl salt crystallises in thin plates (m. p. C5*5°) soluble in 
alcohol and ether. W. C. W. 

Polymerised Non-saturated Acids. By R. Frme (Ber., 12, 
1789 — 1744), — When metbacrylic aesid is heated at 130° in sealed 
tubes, it is converted into a polymeric modification in the form of a 
white hard mass resembling porcelain in appearance. This substance 
does not dissolve in water, but slowly unites with it, forming a clear 
transparent liquid, from which the polymeride ran be separated as a 
colourless gelatinous mass, by filtration. Attempts to ascertain the 
constitution ol this compound have been unsuccessful, since it is either 
not acted on by ti*catment with oxidising agents, or else completely 
destroyed. 

If^atn] Ic aii*l obtained by heating atropic acid at a temperature 
above its melting point, is converted inio anthraqmnono and ortho- 
bcnzoylbenzoic acid, Ph.CO.C8H4.COOH (b. p. 127°) when chromic 
add is added in small portions at a time, to an acetic acid solution of 
the acid. 

By the action of sulphuric acid on isatropic acid at a temperaturo 
not exceeding 5u", carbonic oxide and a monobasic acid, CJ7H14O2, are 
produced. The acid is deposited from an alcoholic solution in colonr- 
IcSto plates which melt at 156°, and decompose on distillation into 
carlouic anhydride and a liquid hydrocarbon, CwHn (b. p. 320°). If 
the mixture of sulphuric and isatropic acids is heated at 100°, a sul- 
phonic acid, or CisHjaSOs is formed. This compound, 

which can also be prepared by the action of snlpLuric acid on the now 
acid, CnHjiO.> is insoluble in water. It dissolves in acetic acid and 
cr^fetallibcs fiom this solution in tran&pax*ent prisms, which melt with 
decomposition at 258°. 

The solution of the sulphonic acid in wuter containing sodium car- 
boiuite may be preserved in the dai-k without undergoing any alteia- 
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tion, bnt on exposure to the light, the liquid rapidly becomes tnrb.d, 
and deposits a yellow precipitate (m. p. 193°), solnble in alcohol. 

Isatropic acid is decomposed by distillation, yielding fl) a hydro- 
carbon, CieHu (b. p. 320°) ; (2) a monobasic acid, C17H14O2, ciystal- 
lising in prisms fm. p. 163°), which is not identical with the pre- 
viously descnbed acid of the same composition ; (3) a soluble acid, 
probably CnHieO^, not yet obtained in the crystalline state. From 
the preceding observations, the author concludes that the conversion 
of atropic into isatropic acid, may be best represented thus : — 


COOROPhlCS^ 

COOH.CPh:CH3 

2 mols. atropic acid. 


COOH.GP1i<£^^J^^>CH.COOH 

Isatropic acid. 


In the preparation of isatropic acid by the long-continued boiling 
of atropic acid with water, a second polymeride is formed. On re- 
crystallising the product from acetic acid, the new acid is found in 
the mother-liquor, from which it can be obtained in plates (m. p. 205°). 
It is converted into isatropic acid (m. p. 237'') by exposure to a tem- 
perature of 220° for some time. 

Cinnamic acid can easily be polymerised, but the dibasic acid, 
CisHiflOi, corresponding to i^^atropic acid, has not yet been isolated. 
The monobasic acid, OnHieOa, is formed by boiling a solution of cin- 
namic acid in 5 parts of glacial acetic acid v\ith J its volume of 
sulphuric acid, or by treating cinnamic acid with sulphuric acid 
diluted with 1^ times its volume of water. In the latter method, the 
hydrocarbon, CiaHw (b. p. 810 — 312°), described by Erlenmeyer as 
dhtyrene^ and also investigated by Krateau (2?er., il, 1260), is ob- 
tained as a bye-product. The acid, Ci7Hib02, is a colourless amor- 
phous substance, insoluble in water, but dissolved by ether, alcohol, 
and acetic acid. Its calcium salt is insoluble in hot water. 

W. 0. W. 

The Isomeric Nitrosalicylic Acids. By H. Schiff and 
F. Marino (^Oassetta, 9, 818 — 327). — In the first part of the paper the 
authors give an account of the various researches w hich have been 
made on the nitrosalicylic acid obtained by the action of dilute nitric 
add on indigo, hitherto supposed to be homocreneous, and the nitro- 
salicylio acid from salicin or salicylic acid, which has been shown to 
be a mixture of two isomerides, melting at 125° (144<° when anhydrous) 
and at 228° respectively. The authors find, however, that the nitro- 
salieyhc acid from indigo may also be separated into two portions, one 
melting at 125° and the other at 228°. This is ejected by first con- 
verting the crude acid into ammonium salt, and after separating the 
resin, boiling the solution with excess of baryta-water. The barium 
salts thus obtained are then separated by fractional crystallisation, 
the one containing the acid of melting point 228” being least soluble. 
According to the authors, the acid which forms anhydrous crystals 
(m. p. 228°) has the constitution [OOOH : OH : HO* = 1:2: 6], whilst 
the add crystallising with one HiO (m. p. 125”) has the constitution 
[1:2: 3]. From these results, it is evident that the acid obtained 
irom indigo, like that from salicin or salicylic acid, is a mixture of two 
isomerides. C. E. G. 
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Artificial Tanniii. Br P. Preda. {Qazzetta^ 9 , 327 — 332 ). — The 
author repeated the experiments described by Schiff (^Qazzettd^f 8, 
;u» 3 , and this Journal, Abst.. 1879 , 6 - 16 ), but obtains totally different 
r^snlt*^, all tending^ to cod fir m the conclusion at which he had arrived, 
that the supposed digallic acid or artificial tannin of Sohiff, obtained 
bv the action of arfenic acid on gallic acid, is merely an arsenical 
compound of gallic acid. JTe has analysed the precipitate formed in 
quinine «!olatiom and finds that it contains as much as / — 8 per cent, of 
ar-^enic in different specimens ; when the arsenic is remoyed, none of 
the tannin reactions could he observed. The author’s experiments 
^1 iw tliat arsenic acid, whether in aqueous or alcohol solution, does not 
transform gallic acid into digailic acid, but into an arsenical compound, 
\\ hich hiib some properties in common with tannin, and that when 
thi.s compound is freed from arsenic by hydrogen sulphide, ^llic acid 

recrencrated. The author has observed also tbat the melting point 
of crallic acid is much lower (210®) when it is gradually heated than 
when it is rapidly heated ( 240 — 252 °), probably owing to incipient 
decomposition. C. E. G. 

AnaidobemiBenedisiilplionic Acids. By 0 . (Avinalen, 

198 , 1 — 20 ). — ( 1 .) Pa rttnndohenzeneilisul phonic or disulphmilic acid, 
C6HiXHfl(S0aH')2.2H30 [SO3H : SO3H : ISK, = 1 : 3 : 4 ], is obtained 
by the action of fuming sulphuric acid on paramidobenzenesulphonic 
acid (sulphanilic acid), and is also found in the mother-liquor left in 
the preparation of sulphanilio acid. It crystallises in small reddish 
needles, which dissolve readily in water and alcohol, but not in ether. 
Bromine throws down tribromaniline from an aqueous solution of the 
acid. It forms normal and acid salts, the former of which dissolve 
easily in water, the latter less readily, whilst both are insoluble in 
alcohol. Xormal amawHiumpararntdobenzenedisiitlphonate, 

CsHjCims) (S 03 NH 4 ) 2 .H 20 , 

forms small transparent; yellowish hexagonal prisms. The acid salt, 
C«]^(NHj(S0jHj,S0jXH4,2H30, crystallises in large white needles, 
which become reddish when exposed to the air. 

The Jionaal potur^sium salt, C6H3NH3(S03K)2.H20, forms very hard 
yellowish nodules, and the acid salt white silky needles. 

The salts of calcium, barium, lead, and silver, resemble those 
deseribecl, except that the acid calcium salt and both the silver salts 
are anhydrous. 

piazopamhencenedhidphonic acid, 06H5(S0iH) I NoSOa may be ob- 
tained by the action of nitrous acid on an alcoholic solution of the 
amidodisnlphonic acid, bat a better method of preparing it is by 
nitration of an acid salt. 

The diazoparal>enzenediaulphonates dissolve in cold water, and are 
precipitated by alcohol from the aqueous solution. They do not 
exph>de by percussion. Heated on platinum foil they burn brightly, 
leaving a carbonaceous residue. When heated with alcohol, or boiled 
with water or with hydrobromic acid, they yield benzenedisulphonates, 
phenoldisulphonaies, and bromobenzenedisulphonates. 

AmmmUtm diazoparahenzetiedinulphonate, 0aH3(IT]^S0a) I 1^2803, 
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prepared by passing nitrons acid into an ice-cold concentrated solution 
of hydrogen-ammoninm paramidobenzenedisulpbonate, forms white 
needles. The potassium salt obtained in a similar manner is also 
anhydrous. The barium and calcium salts contain 2, the lead salt 
3 mols. of water of crystallisation. 

Mdabenzenedisulphoinc add [SO,H: SO3H == 1 : 3]. — ^When calcium 
diazoparabenzenedisnlphonate is heated with alcoliol under pressure, 
nitrogen is evolved, and the free benzenedisulphonic acid is found in 
the solution (this Journal, 1878, Abst., 409). 

Bromohenzeiiedisulphonic acid [SO3H : SO3H : Br = 1 : 3 : 4], is 
obtained by heating the salts of the diazodisulphonic acid with hydro- 
bromic acid, converting the potassium salt into the chloride, and 
heating the latter with water at 150°. It crystallises in slender 
tmnspai’ent, deliquescent needles, and seems to be identical with 
Heinzelman’s y9-bromobenzenedisulphonic acid and bolting’s bromo- 
benzenedisnlphonic acid (see this Journal, 1878, Abst., 410, and vol. 
13, 896, 1195, and JBer,, 7, 1311). The normal salts dissolve readily 
in water ; acid salts could not be obtained. 

Potassium hromohenzenedisulplKynaie^ C(5H,Bi*(S0sK)2.H20, obtained 
by decomposing the potassium diazo-salt with concentrated hydro- 
bromic acid, crystallises in small white nodular masses. 

The barium salt contains 4 mols. H^O. The silver salt is anhydrous. 

Bromobenzenedisulp’konic chloride^ G6H3Br(S02Cl)a, is formed by the 
action of phosphorus pentachloride on the potassium salt. It melts at 
103—105^. 

Brnmoheuzenedisulplionamide, 08H3Br(S02.KH3)3, obtained by warm- 
ing the chloride with strong ammonia, forms slender white needles 
(m. p. 238°), sparingly soluble in cold, but readil}^ in hot water. 

Action of Brcymifue on Paramidtibeiizenedisidpli >nic Acid. — The pro- 
ducts are tnbromaniline, dibromamidobenzenesulphonic and paramido- 
bromobenzenedisulphonic acids. 

Paramidohromobenzevedisulphenic add, [SOsH : 6O3H : NH3 : Br 
= 1 : 3 : 4 : 6], consists of masses of slender microscopical needles, 
which have ^sometimes a silky lustre. It dissolves readily in water, 
and forms normal and acid salts, of which the former are the more 
soluble. 

The ammonium salt, 06H3Br(NB[3)(S03lSrH4)2.2'S20, crystallises in 
transparent, bright yellow hexagonal prisms, which are decomposed 
with explosive violence by concentrated nitric acid. 

The potassium salt resembles the ammonium salt; the normal salt 
of barium has 3, the acid 1, and the acid lead salt 5 mols. of H2O. 

The diazobromohenzenedisulphonic add, CeH2Br(S03H)N3S0a.2Ha0, 
is obtained by the action of niti*ous acid on bromoparamidobenzene- 
disulphonic acid in white tabular crystals, which are not explosive. 
They evolve nitrogen when their aqueous solution is heated. The 
potassium salt forms pointed microscopical prisms, and contains 
3 mols. H3O. 

Bihroniamidohenzenedisnlphonio add [SO3 : Br ; NHa : Br = 
1:3:4: 5], crystallises in pale reddish crusts, formed of prisms con- 
taining 2H2O, which effloresce when exposed to the air. It is easily 
soluble in water, sparingly in spirit. 
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The V salt forms \rliite crystals, ^rliicli acquire a red 

tint on exposure to air; tliey arc slightly soluble, and are dtcompobed 
at 1*^0 . 

The ilivM-u nq of this acid yields a dihromohenzenesHlithonit acid^ 
"SU H : Br : Br =: 1 : o : 5", and also a tribromo-acid [SOj : Br ; Br : Br 

(2.) Oi'ft^fuuluhi'iatuedindplionic acid i» obtained from orthamido- 
benzei esulplioulc acid by the action of fuming* sulphuric acid at 
] 7. f — I ^ and is identical -vrith disulphanilic acid. It crystallises in 
^lendtr red microscopical needles, soluble in "water, and forms normal 
ami acid salts. Bromine precipitates tribro m an i ltne (m, p. 118*6°) 
Irom dilute aqueous solutions of the acid. 

The harittn, and leud salts have been prepared. 

The hnt t un di ft.id*iiuzet*edi<iulplionat€ is obtained by the action of 
nitiN <n3 acid on a cold concentrated solution of the barium salt of the 
ami do-acid. 

(O.j MehitnidohetizenpfUsidphonic acid, C8H3f!NH2)(SOaH)2.4jHjO, is 
ibriued from metamidobenzeuesulphonic acid by heating it ’v\ith 
fuminsr sulphuric acid at 180°. It forms rhombic octohedrons, easily 
soluble in water and in alcohol; it slowly absorbs moisture on exposure 
to the air, and quickly eflBioresces over sulphuric acid. When heated, it 
melts in its water of crystallisation and decomposes, leaving an easily 
combustible carbonaceous residue. Concentrated nitric acid causes it 
to deflagrate. It forms normal and acid salts, of which the latter are 
less soluble than the former. The salts of ammonmn, potassium , barium^ 
anil leiul have been prepared, and resemble in general characters the 
salts previously described. The acid potassium salt is anhydrous. 

When metamidobenzenedisulphonic acid is acted on by nitrous acid 
ad/ fzn-acid is formed, which yields salts with potassium, <fcc. When 
the poiaibimn salt, CtHi^KSOj) I K3SO3, is heated with alcohol nnder 
prLSbure, a new body is formed containing an acid, which the author 
names oxithjUf'ii;,eind{hid 2 liunic acid, CcH5(EtO)(SOjH)2. The potas- 
binui salt of this acid crystallises in slender, yellow transparent 
iitedks, soluble in water, and precipitated by alcohol from the aqueous 
solution as a white powder, red issolving in water with a yellow colour. 

Tile hifrium salt crystallises with 2H2O, when the solution is rapidly 
evaporated, otherwise writh 3H2O. 

The clihride, CbH3(Et0;(S04Cl)2, obtained from the acid by 
treatment with phosphorus pentachloride, forms white hexagonal 
]lates Im. p. — lOS"*), soluble in benzene, apparently forming a 
tompound "ttith it. Strong ammonia converts the chloride into tho 
/ which crystallibes in nodular groups of needles (m. p. 233°). 
This beliaviour of the diazo-compound with alcohol is similar to 
that uf orthamidotoluene-parasulphonic acid described bv Hayduch 
{Atunden, 172, 216). 

Tho IromiibvtiseatdMphoHk add, CeHaBrfSO H)^, is formed w’hen 
liydrobrumic acid acts on the diazobenzenedisulplionates (obtained 
from the aCid metamidobenzenedisuiphonates). It consists of slender, 
white deliquescent needles, and forms sparingly soluble normal salts, 
resembling in general characters those previously described. 

BiomohenxcnedisuJpliomc cldorlde, C8HaBr(S04Cl)2 melts at 104°. 
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JjTOuiohpnmif^i^hfdplinrifihiilPy CtHiBrCSOo.XHa)^, formed by tbo 
action of ammonia on the chloride, forms slender silky needles 
(m.p. 210"). a. T. A. 

Synthesis of Phenylnaphthalene, By TT. Smith {Bet,, 12, 
2049 — 2053). — The author has recently shown that when a mixture 
of bromobenzene and naphthalene is passed throusrh a red-hot tube 
containing pnmice stone, phenylnaphthalene, CnHTPh, dinaphthyl, 
and diphenyl are formed. An increased yield of phenylnaphthalene i'> 
effected by distilling the crude pi*odnct, and again passing the first 
portion of the distillate mixed with a fresh portion of naphthalene 
through the red-hot tuhe. 

The new hydrocarbon crystallises in colourless transparent scales 
(m. p. 95® coiT.), and probably has the constitution 1 1 , 

vV \/ 

W. C. TT. 


Action of Iodine on Oil of Turpentine. Bv H. E. Armstrong 
Ber , 12, 1756 — 1759). — Wlien turpentine oil is bleated in a retort 
with one-fourth its weight of iodine, no apparent chansre takes place 
until half the liquid has distilled over ; at this stage hydriodic acid and 
iodine vapours are given off. The distillate is now poured hack into 
the retort, and the distillation contintied. These operations are 
repeated until iodine vapours are evolved as soon as the distillation is 
commenced ; the product is then distilled in a cnirent of steam. The 
residue consists of colophene ; the chief portion of the distillate boils 
between 155 — IGO®, 175 — 180°, and at 170®; it contains cymene and a 
mixture of two hydrocarbons of the composition CioHso* oue of which 
boils at about 1G0°, and the other at about 170°. Cymene is the only 
hydrocarbon of the benzene series which is produced by this reaction. 

W. C. W. 

Formation of Besin^ and Chemistry of Ethereal Oils. By 
Dragendoepf {Arch, Fharm. [3], 15, 50 — 54). — Of the two theories 
that have been proposed for the formation of resins, the author con- 
siders that the oxidation theory is the correct one. It was found that 
the oil of Pinus pumilio, when kept for a year in a flask, deposited a 
crystalline resin having the composition CwH oOi ; it is hence iufemd 
that all resins are produced by the oxidation of hydi’ocarbcms. The 
presence of water does not appear to aid the formation of the resin. 
Certain oils after they have been kept for some time vtill no longer 
mix to a clear solution with excess of alcohol, although a small quan- 
tity of alcohol produces no turbidity. This turbidity is due to the 
precipitation of the resin which was dissolved in the oil 

This theory is opposed to experimentB made by Godeffroy and Lie- 
bermann {ZeiU, OesL Apot^ 16, 683), in which they found that oil 
freshly prepared from green juniper benues, became tui-bid on addition 
of alcohol. The author, however, found that oil of unripe juniper 
berries, prepared by himself, did not become turbid ; he can, therefore, 
account for the results of Godeffroy only by the supporition that tlie 
oil from green junipers oxidises more rapidly than that pr^ared from 
the ripe berries. E. W. P. 
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ActioxL of Zinc-dust on Resins. By G. L. CiAMiciAir (Oazsetia^ 
9^ 304— 318;.— The first two sections of this paper dcscribine: the 
products obtained from abietic acid and from elemi-rosin, havo aln'ady 
appeared in this Journal (Abst., 1878, 438, and 1879, bO). The tliird 
ti'eats of the action of zinc-dust on gum ammoniac. ^ The rown after 
being" separated from the gum by means of alcohol is distilled ■with 
zinc-dust in a current of hydrogen, when it yields about 45 per cent, 
of an oily liquid. B/ distilling this in a current of steam, and by 
repeated fractional distillation, it may be separated into four por- 
tions— one boiling at 136—138®, which gives isophthalio and tero- 
phthalic acids on oxidation, and is at mixture of mota- and 2)ara- 
xylenes, CsHio; the second (b. p. 160®) is metamethyWiiilhoHxotie, 
C9H12 ; the third, boiling at 190—192®, the methjl ether of mihortlnfl- 
phenol, Ot.H9.MeO, which when heated with hydriodie acid yields 
methyl iodide and orthoethyl phenol, CgHioO. The phenol is oxidised 
to salicylic acid by fusion with potash, and does not appear to b(' 
identical with any of the known ethylphenols (comp. Ann<tl<'n, 102, 
166; 156, 211 and 251 ; 170, 345). The fourth fraction (b. p. 23r>) 
is a homologue of benzene o'f tbe formula OiaHso, and on oxidation 
with chromic mixture yields acetic and propionic acids and a small 
quantity of benzoic acid. 0. E. 0*. 

Formation of Complex Glucosides. By H. Schifb 12, 
2082 — 2036). — Metamidobenzoic acid dissolves in a warm a(pu‘0us 
solution of helicin. On evaporating the liquid, a trausparont, fluo- 
rescent, glass-like substance remains, which can bo obtained in c‘olour- 
less plates (m. p. 142®) by recrystallisation from alcohol. This cojtu- 
pound has the composition O13HJ6O7.C7H7NO2, or 


CHO.CCH.OH)iCH2.0.C,H4.CH(0H).J!$H.0aH4.00OH. 

By boiling with acids it is decomposed into glucose, an amido-uoid, and 
an aldehydephenol. Similar crystalline compounds arc fornu'd s\ litm 
the hydiochlorides of amidocinnamic and amidosalioylic (I .*2:3 atid 
1:2: 5) acids aie added to a solution ©f holicin in dilufo soda, 
are purified by recrystallisation from alcohol, and have the coitiiK)hitii)ii 
0iJEifl07.CiyHi3N0a and OuHi907.C7H7NOa respectively. 

Unstable substances having the general formula 

OHO.(OH.OH)i.OH3.0.C8H2(OH).S02.0.Nir,G.ir.*,CO()U, 

are obtained by dissolving helioin in an aqueous solution of aniiMo- 
benzoic acid, glycocine, leucine, &c., saturating with Hul2)liurouH oxi(U», 
and evaporating the liquid over sulphuric acid. 

These compounds slowly lose a portion of their sulphurous ()xid(» 
at the ordinaiy temperatui*e ; they resemble the ooinpoinids of I lie 
aldehydes with acid potassium sulphite in their behaviour with dilute* 
acids. VV, 0. W, 

Economical Process for Preparing Bibasio Quinine Citrate. 

ByP. DoiTo-SouiBANi {Quassetta, 9, 2b3— 285;.— Two prueosses are 
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at present employed for the preparation of qainine citrate, either hy 
dissolving' quinine in boiling water by the aid of citric acid, or by 
adding the requisite quantity of sodium citrate solution to quinine 
sulphate dissolved in 40 parts of boiling water. On cooling, quinine 
citrate crystallises out. The author finds it much more economical 
first to prepare calcium citrate by neutralisingboilinglemon-juicewith 
lime, washing the precipitate with boiling water, and, after drying, 
decomposing it wiih quinine sulphate. For this purpose 100 grams 
of quinine sulphate are dissolved in 3 litres of boiling water previously 
acidified with 3 669 grams sulphuric acid, 32*686 grams of the dry 
calcium citrate are added, and the whole boiled for half an hour. On 
cooling, the clear solution deposits quinine citrate in tufts of needles, 
which may be purified by recrystallisation. The mother-liquors yield 
a further quantity of the citrate on evaporation. 0. E. 6. 

Piperidine. By B. Schiff (Qazzetta, G, 333 — 335). — Considering 
the supposition that piperidine is a methylcrotonylamine as the most 
simple, the author determined to make attempts to reduce it, in hopes 
of obtaining normal methylbutylamine, but not succeeding, he then 
tried the reduction of a bromine derivative. He found that acetyl- 
piperidine in chloroform solution absorbed a molecule of bromine with 
avidity, but no crystalline compound could be obtained from it, neither 
did the action of reducing agents lead to any satisfactory result. He 
then ’pve^nxed phthalt/lj>ipeHde, CflHi(CO.!N’C5Hio)3y hy the evaporation 
of an alcohoho solution of piperidine (2mols.) and phthalic anhydride 
(1 mol.). It foims large transparent crystals which readily unite with 
bromine, producing the compound C 6 H 4 (OO.NCaHio) 2 Br 4 ; this crys- 
tallises in long colourless needles, very soluble iu water or alcohol, but 
insoluble in other. When treated with potash, it does not yield mono- 
bromopiperidine as might he expected, but all the bromine is removed, 
and the original compound is regenerated; silver oxide acts in a 
similar manner, From this it would seem improbahlo that the double 
bond iu piperidine exists between two carbon atoms, but rather that it 
is botweou a carbon atom and a nitrogon atom. C. E. G-. 

Alkaloids of Alstonia Constricta.^' By Oberlin and SoitLAO- 
DDNUAUFFKN J*. Tntm* [3], 10, 1069 — 1060). — The bark was 

exhausted suocossivedy with ctlioi*, alcohol, and water, which took up 
1*038, 27*740, and 1*375 per cent, respectively, but no examination 
was made of tlio alcoholic or aqueous extract. The orange-coloured 
residue left ou evaporation of the ethereal extract was taken up with 
dilute hydrochloric ticid (1 : 200), treated with animal charcoal, and 
precipitated with ammonia. The dried precipitate was then exhausted 
with other, evaporated, taken up with dilute acid, and reprecipitated, 
repeating these operations until all colouring matter was removed. 
It was finally obtained in silky tufts of lustrous needles by reorystalli- 
sation from other, Tt is soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, benzene, 
acetone, and light petroleum, moderately soluble in boiling water, but 
insoluble in the cold. Tt dissolves readily in dilute acids, and is pre- 
cipitated by the same reagents ewi the other alkaloids. It is easily 
soluble in concentrated sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric acids, without 
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any perceptible coloration, but on diluting these solutions with water, 
a beautiful blue fluorescence is prodnced. Concentrated sulphuric 
acid and potassium dichromate colour the crystals of an intense blue- 
green, passing to violet and then to purple ; on adding water a crimson 
solution is obtained. 

The ethereal mother-liquors from which the alstonino had crystal- 
lised left an amorphous alkaloid on evaporation, which the authors 
]»ropose to call ahfouiciiiP. It resembles alstonine in many points, bnb 
is only sparingly soluble in boiling water. It dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids with a greenish-brown tint ; whilst 
with nitric acid it gives a splendid crimson-red. The acid solutions of 
the amorphous alkaloid do not exhibit fluorescence. The authors aro 
of opinion that alstonine and alstonicine may possibly be related in 
the same way that quinine and qninicine are. 0. E. Q-. 

Satureja Juliana. By P. Spica (Gazsietta^ 9, 285 — 289). — Tin’s 
plant, called “ erva de ihbisi ” in the Sicilian dialect, is used by the 
peasantry to prepare a decoction which is taken in cases of intermit- 
tent fever : it is an herbaceous plant of the labiate ordor, having an 
aromatic odour, and somewhat pungent taste. In order to ascertain 
to what the active properties of the plant were due, the residue Icii 
on evaporating the alcoholic extract of the plant was washed with cold 
alcohol to free it as much as possible from chlorophyll, then dissolved 
in boiling alcohol, precipitated with an alcoholic solution of load 
acetate, and filtered boiling. After separating the excess of lead by 
adding ammonia carbonate to the clear liquid, it was concentrated 
and precipitated with water. The substance was further purified by 
treating its alcoholic solution with animal charcoal and again pre- 
cipitating with water. The white gelatinous product was separated 
by means of ether into two conmonnds, one of which, modei’atoly 
soluble in ether (m. p. 204 — 205 gave numhoi’s agreeing with iho 
formula Cj 4 Hw 04 , or, with less probability, GqHicO, The other sub- 
stance, which is much less soluble in ether, especdally in the cold, 
does not melt even at 250^ and above that tempei*ature it is deeoiu- 
posed; the results of the annlysis agree "vvith tho formula Oj, I Iw.Oi. 
The moi*e soluble substance acquires a gi'ceuibh-yellow tinge when 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, but otherwise remains unchanged: 
a minute quantity dissolves, but the solution does not rcclu(‘0 Fehling’s 
test, although when evaporated at 100° it blackens and omits an odour 
between that of wax and caramel. This is only a preJiminary notice, 
the author intending to examine tho plant more carefully as soon as 
he can obtain a sufiiciont quantity. 0. E. 0-. 

Carica Papaya and Papayatm. By J. Peckolt (Pham, J. 
Trans, [3], 10, 343— 346, and 383^ — 386). — The author gives a detailed 
description of the Oa) ica jpapaya^ or papaw tree, its gi’owth and cul- 
tivation. The trees are dioecious and hermaphrodite; tlie herma- 
phrodite vaiiety is called Mamao unOiCho (male mamao), tho fruit 
bearing variety Mamao femea (female mamao), and a cultivated vaiiety 
of the latter Mamoo melao (papaw-bearing mamao). 

Fruit, — The fruit is gathered in the full-grown but unripe oondi- 
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tion, wlien it contains a considerable quantity of a milky juice, •which 
disappears almost entirely on ripening, and in the “ mamao macho” is 
found a caoutchouc-like substance; in the “mamao femca,” a soft 
yellow resin; and in the “mamao melao,” a dark roddish-yellow 
fatty oil ; these substances doubtless originated from the milky juice. 
The ripe fruit contained no free acid. The analyses of the fresh fruit 
of the three varieties freed from acid gave the following numbers : — 


Caoutchouc-like substance 

Soft yellow resin 

Reddish-yellow fat 

Albuminoids 

Sugar 

Pectinous matter 


Tantaric acid*! 
Citric 'acid > 
Malic acid J 
Dextrin, <fcc. . . 
Water 


combined with 
bases 


Cellulose 


Mamao 

Mamao 

Mamao 

femoo. 

mdao. 

nmolio. 

— 

— 

0-046 

0166 

— 


— 

0-020 

— 

1-070 

0-600 

0-736 

3-238 

3-680 

4-333 

i-sie'i 

0-076 

0-020 

0-483 

2-332 

0-083 

6-603 

85-351 

92-500 

89-445 

3-180 

2-920 

6-091 


The fresh fruit of the “ mamao femea” gave 1*239 per cent, of aah» 
and the dried fruit, 8*457 per cent. It contains a large amount of 
soda, potash, and phosphoric acid. 

Seeds. — ^The examination of the seeds is not yet completed, but a de- 
tailed account of the method of analysis is given. They are found to 
contain: — ^An oil, Fajpaya oil; Oariem, an oil-like substance, with a 
disagreeable taste and smell, soluble in ether and alcohol; an acid 
similar to palmitic acid, Oarica fat acid; a crystalline acid, Fapayic 
acid, insoluble in cold water, but soluble in hot water and alcohol ; a 
resin acid having an imtating and bitter taste, insoluble in water and 
ether, soluble in alcohol and alkalis ; and a soft resin similar to that 
found in the fruit flesh of the “mamao fomea.” 

MUJaj Juice. — This juice occurs in all parts of the plant, but in quan- 
tity only in the unripe fruit. It is extracted with difficulty, the method 
being to make longitudinal incisions througli the skin of the growing 
fruit, and as soon as one wound ceases to yield any juico, another is 
made ; the gathered fruit yields only a few drops of juice. The milk 
resembles sbeep^s milk, bas a strongly acid reaction, and gelatinises 
when mixed with three times its volume of water ; it is without smell, 
and its taste is astringent and bitter: its sp. gr. — 1*028 at 20®. 
Analyses of the milk were made in vaiions ways. 

(I.) The milk was repeatedly shaken with ether until nothing moi’e 
was extracted. The ethereal solution, on evaporation, left a residue of 
wax, MmicLo wax. The residue, insoluble in ether, was treated with 
alcohol, which extracted a resin, and the insoluble portion was treated 
with water and filtered ; a caoutchouc-like substance remained on the 
filter ; the filtrate was iieated with absolute alcohol, when a white pre- 
cipitate of papayotin was thrown down, which, when dried over ckl- 
VOL. xxxviix. k 
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cinm chloride, formed an amorphons powder. Tho alcoholic filtraf-e 
contained a email quantity of extractive matter; 7*845 per cent, of 
papayotin was obtained by this method. 

(II.) A quantity of the milk was evaporated to dryness, and tho 
mass exhausted successively with ether, alcohol, and rectified si)irit ; tho 
insoluble residue was dissolved in water, and alcohol added to the 
solution, when a light-brown precipitate separated out of paraintpayotiu 
(5*338 per cent.), a substance formed by the decomposition of papayotin 
by heat. 

(III.) The milk was mixed with four times its volume of water, fil- 
tered from insoluble matter, and the filtrate treated with absolute 
alcohol. The precipitate was dried over calcium chloride, and con- 
sisted of snow-white papayotin to the amount of 3*702 per coni. 

(ly.) The milk was exhausted repeatedly with warm water; tho 
aqueous extracts concentrated, filtered, and precipitated with ubsohito 
alcohol ; 4*304 per cent, of papayotin of a greyish colour was obtained. 

(V.) The aqueous extracts of the milk were tn^atod with lead 
acetate, the precipitates decomposed with sulphurei^tod hydrogen, and 
the filtered solution treated with absolute alcohol, in ono caso without 
and in another after concentration. A difierence in the colour of tho 
two products was all that was noticed. 

Mill from the Stem . — The stem yields but a small rpiantity of milk, 
which Imd more the consistency of cream than that from the fruit. It 
contains 3*961 per cent, of snow- white papayotin. 

Green Leaves , — The leaves yield 33 per cent, of a green juice, which 
is treated with absolute alcohol and filtered ; the rehidiie’waslied free 
from chlorophyll, and exhausted with water ; the solution which con- 
tains impure papayotin is precipitated wiiJi basic lead acetate, anti 
the precipitate treated as in No, V. A yield of Ti7 per cent, is 
obtained. 

In the preparation of papayotin, strong heat should be avoided, to 
obtain an active product of a white colour. The best papayotin is 
obtained by method I or III, or fiom tho stem; tho most advan- 
tageous source, however, is the leaves, notwithaltuiding tho Huiull 
yield, since they can he obtained in large quantities. Piqiayotiu is an 
amorphous, snow-white, non-hygroscopio powder, without smell, but 
with a slightly sweet, saline, a'^tringent taste. It is inwdublo in {*thov, 
alcohol, chloroforai, and pcii-oleum spirit, hut soluble in glycerol and 
in water, niti’io acid, and hydrochloric acid. Sulphuric acid (‘olours 
it yellow; potash and soda colour it brown, and ammonia, yollow. 
An aqueous solution gave the following reactions White precipitates 
with alcohol, lead acetate, mercuric chloride, tannic acid, and sodium 
^rbonate ; with silver niti-atc, a white turbidity, which, ou standing, 
forms a deep yellow precipitate and a brown solution ; iodino solu- 
tion, a light-brown precipi^te ; ferric chloride, slight yellow preci- 
pitate ; with phosphoric acid, on standing, a white procipitaio: with 
IWmers sugar-test, a beautiful violet-blue, wliich, after boiling, 
became red- violet. 

Papayotin readily dissolves roasted meat; *28 gram dissolved 
Z meat m 10 minutes, Parapayotin has no action on cooked 
meat, even when heat is applied. Papayotin coagulates milk voiy 
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i-apully, as do those milk-juices of other Bi’azilian plants which have 
an acid reaction. 

The fi’uit of the Gurha papaya is used as a food, and the syrup 
formed hy boiling the juice of tho ripe fruit with sugar as a sedative 
and expectorant. The milky juice taken internally causes intestinal 
inflammation, but in small doses is given as a vermifuge, as are also 
the seeds. It is also used as a wash for the skin. 

These results confirm those of Wittmack and Roy. 

L. T. O’S. 

Lithofellio Acid and some Lithofellates. By G. Roster 
{Gazzetta, 9, 3(54 — 393). — The finely-powdered oriental bezoar is ex- 
tracted with boiling alcohol, and the filtered solution allowed to eva- 
porate spontaneously, when it deposits tho impui‘e lithofellic acid in 
crystalline crusts. This, after recrystallisation, is converted into tho 
sodium salt by neutralising tho alcoholic solution with sodium carbo- 
nate, evaporating to dryness, and extracting the sodium lithofellate 
fi’om the residue by treatment with boiling absolute alcohol. Tho 
sodium salt is converted into the corresponding barium salt by decom- 
posing it in aqueous solution, with a slight excess of barium chloride, 
and may then be purified by recrystallisation. 

Bari am lithofellate, OioHToBaOs.lOHsO, may be obtained from its 
aqueous solution in very perfect prismatic crystals, as much as 4 cm. 
long; they have many lateral faces, and are terminated by rhom- 
bohedi’al summits. The measurements show that they do not differ 
much from the rhombohedrio system. The crystals (m. p. 185®) con- 
tain 10 mols. of water of crystallisation, of which they readily lose 4 
in a dry atmosphere, and the remainder at 150®. The salt is very 
soluble in boiling water and in alcohol. Its rotatory power in aqeuous 
solution, as determined with a Wild’s polaristrobometer, is = 
+ 19‘68®, at a temperature of 15®. 

Lithofellic acid, C8oH3sOi,H20, is easily prepared from the barium 
salt by precipitating it in dilute solution with hydrochloric acid, and 
washing the pi^eeipitate with boiling water until the washings no 
longer give a pi’ecipitjite with silver nitrate. Pre)>ared in this way, it 
is a white crystalline powder (m.p. 205®, coit.), which may bo obtained 
in distinct crystals from its alcoholic solntion. The general appearanco 
of these crystals is that of a hexagonal pidsm ; but aocui'ato measure- 
ments show that they are more complicated, and that they do not 
belong to the rhombohedrio system, as staled by Hoppo-Seylor, but to 
the clinorhombic. The spocihe rotatory power of the acid in alcoholic 
solution is [a]D = -f 13*76®, as determiuod with a Wild’s polaristro- 
bomeler. 

Sodium lithofellate, obtained by neutralising pure lithofellic acid 
with sodium carbonate and evaporating the aquoons solution, forms a 
gummy transparent mass, of pale yellow colour. It is exceedingly 
soluble both in water and in alcohol ; its solutions have a very bitter 
taste. Its concentrated alcoholic solution, on cooling, deposits tho 
sodium salt in microscopic crystals, consisting of stellate groups of 
slender needles. Its rotatory power at a temperature of 14*5® is [a]3)=5: 
+ 18*16®. 

In recrystallising the crude precipitated barium lithofellate, a resi- 

h 2 
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noid substance remains beTiind, apparently the barium salt of a new 
acid, but which the author has not as yet investigated. 

The author considers that although litliofcllic acid differs from tlio 
bile acids, and especially from cholalio acid in its crystalliius form, in 
its behaviour with acids and with alkalis, and in iis action on polnrisod 
light, it should yet be classed with them, considering the miio of tlu^ 
carbon and hydrogen, its dexti'oi’atoiy action, and its behaviour wdih 
Pettenkofer’s reagent. 0. G, 

Diastase, By M. Baswitz (Per., 12, 182? — 1831). — The author 
previously stated (Ber,, 11, 1443, and this Jonmal, 18?8, Abst, 5)03) 
that the presence of carbonic acid is favouiable to the conversion of 
starch into sugar by diastase. He now finds that djastaao acts oil 
some specimens of commercial starch equally well in the absence of 
carbonic acid. 

Potato-pasto, rye meal, and barley extract contain a body which 
enables the diastase to convert the starch into sugar without tlio pre- 
sence of carbonic acid. 

Tbc action of diastase on starch is not affected by increased or 
diminished pressure. The most favourable temperature is about />()® : 
above 60°, very little sugar is formed, the ferment being dosi royed ; 
whilst below 46° the formation of sugar takes place but slowly, although 
the maximum amount will be formed if the experiment is carried on 
for a sufficient length of time. 

The quantity of sugar formed increases when the amount of diastaso 
used is increased, but the increase is not propoHional to the addi- 
tional diastase, W. 0. W. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Pennentatloii aooompanied by fbrmation of Hydrogen 
Sulphide, By P. MiquEL {Bull, 8or, Cliim. [2J, 32, 127— l;iH).— 
A peculiar organism, existing in sewage water, lias the power of Oon- 
vorting not only combined, but oven free sulphur into hydrogen suI- 
phide. When placed in water containing solid albumin, tliis ferimmi, 
causes the sulphur to bo evolved in coiubiuaiiou with hydrogen, uniil 
the amount of gas has increased to GO — 70 c.o. per of licpiiil. IMio 
organism then dies. But if tlio solution bo made alkaline wii.li ammo- 
nia, soda, pota&b, or lime, about twice os much hydrogen Hiilphido is 
pTOduced, before the ferment ceases to act. The sulphur contaiiuKl in 
india-rubber is also evolved by this organism, and if the liydrogtm sul- 
phide be prevented from aocumulafeing in the liquid, which <*an ho 
accomplished by passing a current of carbonic anhydride through it, 
the evolution goes on as long as sulphur is present. A litre of water, 
to which had been added sulphur, 4 per cent, of normal urine, and a 
trace of the ferment, evolved 0'286 gram of sulplmr combined with 
hydrogen in two days. To the naked eye, solutions undergoing thin 
fermentation are almost limpid; the fonnont, scon under the niicroBcopc, 
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forms oloiif^ated or circular cells of loss fcliau a thousandiili of a milli- 
meter iu thickness. It is capable of existing in media free from 
oxygon. W. S. 

Bacillus Urese. By P. Miqubl (Bull Soo, Ohm, [2], 32, 12G— 127). 
— Tliis ferment, which exists in sewage, belongs to the dm named 
Ammhm by Pasteur; it resists exposure for Some hours to a tempera- 
ture of 95—96°, and causes urea to disappear from urine. It also 
removes urea rapidly from a solution of pure urea to which a little 
gelatin has been added. W. R. 

Researches on the Bleeding of Vines. By E. Romdi and 
A. GmzzONi (Bkd. Omtr.^ 1879, 527— 530).— After giving the results 
of his analyses of the sap of vines cut in April and May, the firat 
named author remarks that on the average a litre of vino-sap contains 
0i47 gram of solids, and 0‘052 gram of ash, the red sorts yield- 
ing, however, more solids than the white; the time of cutting does not 
seem to have any iiifluonee on the quantity of phosphoric acid and 
potash contained in the sap. Ghizzonfs investigations lead him to the 
additional conclusion that sap taken from a lower part of the plant 
contains more mineral and less organic matter than that taken ivom 
upper parts. J. K. 0. 

Composition of the Kernels and Husks of the Seed of 

Gleditschia Glabra.^^ By J, Mosfiu (BW. 1879, 388).— 
The author obtained tbe following results 

Non- 

nitrogonous 

Water. Protota. Put, oxlraot, Pibro. Ash. Sand. 

Keniols.. 10'90 20'94 2*96 6168 10*66 2*77 0*09 

Husks .. 1*24 4*64 3*67 60*70 19*80 3*00 0*05 

Afh'r boiling with dilute sulphuric acid> it was found that 41*4 per 
cent, of the kernels had Ikjou convoitod into doxtroso. 

Tannic acid was found to bo present in the husks to the extent of 
7*7 per coni J. K. 0. 

Ash of Different Parts of the Vine. By E. Rotondi {Biel 
Cmtr.^ 1879, 630— 632),-^l'ho following Imofly noticed investigations 
of the minoral oonstituonts of tho must, bmnolios, and loaves of tbe 
vino relate to the products of two vine hills iu tho neighbourhood of 
Ahti, on t‘ach of wliioh wore planted throe kinds. Tho author gives the 
results of his analyses in tabular form, and infers from them that tho 
composition of the ash varies with the locality^ rather than with the 
sort of vino; potash is found in groaioat quantity in the ash of the 
must (60 to 70 per cent.), and in the least (6 per cent) in that of the 
loaves, tho latter also being poorest in phosphoric acid, and very rich 
in lime and silica. Soda is absent in all the samples onalysod. 

Ew. 0. 

Agricultural Chemistry la Japan. By E. Kipon {Ckm. Nm, 
40, 195, 196).— This is a short account of the collection of soils, 
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matiTiros, and afifiicnltnral products, shown by the Imperial Oollcc^e of 
Agriculture, Japan, at the International Exhibition, at Sidney. 
Accompanying the collection is a report continuing analyses of tljo 
greater number of the products, from which Mr. It. Warington has 
selected those of the principal foods, such as rice, soy k^juib, Rweoii 
potato, large radish, sea-w'eods, tea, and saki. The Inst, a f(*rmeuk*d 
liquor prepared from rice (this Jonnaal, 18?9, Abst., 413), coniiiiiis h'oiu 
11*33 to 16*0 per cent, of alcohol, and the free acid, reckoned ns acetic 
acid, amounts to 0*20 to 0*27 per cent. Besides these, tlie report 
contains analyses of manures, including lime, W'ood-ashes, nitre, wasfo 
\egetable substances, and residue from various luanufaetureh, fish 
mauui*e, bone superphosphates, excrement of birds, and hair. 1'hore 
is also a summary of the principal dye-stuffs and thoir methods of prt*- 
paration, and the analyhes of the most impoitant. The diiT(*i*ont oils 
and waxes form the concluding section of the catalogue. 

L. T. O’S. 

Method of Selecting Beet for Seeding. By D, Jbmj) (IlIrtL 
Gevtr., 1879, 635 — 636). — This is usually douo by faking tlio s[K‘cili(‘ 
gravity of tho whole root ; but on account of the dillicuItioH coniu^ctcd 
with this plan, the author suggests that pieces bo cat out ol tl\(* rool, 
about one third from the top ; these do not differ ginntly in s])ecific 
gi’avity from the rest of the root, and should he placed in a baili of 
salt of 106®, only those roots the cuttings from which sink being used 
for seed, J. K. 0. 

Eelation of the Colonr of Clover Seed to its Value. By 
Ot, Haberlandt {Bied. Uervtr,, 1879, 632 — 634). — The author dividcH 
clover seed into two groups, the one oompiising tho yellow and violet 
being more valuable and less altered by keeping than tho oilier group, 
in which he includes the brown and gray seeds.. J. K. 0, 

Absorptive Power of Soil-constituents for Gases, By 0. 
Ammon (Jlied, Oenir.y 1879, 511 — 516). — ^Tho suli^tanees nstul in Huw) 
experiments wore sand, alnuiiuium hilicate, calcium <‘aibonai(*, liy- 
dinted oxide of iron, gypsum, clay, and humus, all i>owdeml to varioim 
dogi’eos of fineness. Tho author tried tho effect of a(|U('ouH vapour 
and ammonia on these substances at various temporatun's ; bis e.\|)(n*i- 
ments showing that tho most favourable tomnoratiu'o for almorpi ion 
lay between 0® and 10”, and that tho quantity ausorlK‘d vat*i<‘d diiH'ci ly 
with the fineness to which tho substance liad heou ])ow<lcre(l. Tim 
following are thenumboiB obtained, 100 c.o. of iwdi substanct^ being 
used, and the water being calculated by volume in tho state of gas • 

Cubic eoTitiraetrefi of wator-vnpour 1)\ 


At 

Humiu. 

Hydrated 
iron oxide. 

Quart.!. 

O.ilcium 

oarbunaio. 

Knulm. 

-10“ 0. 

12717 

1297a 

2026 

208 

637H 

0 

14206 

47332 

2198 

4268 

5376 

10 

36504 

99712 

1186 

4775 

(M.1.7 

20 

26789 

98990 

S77 

l«!2 

1541 

30 

16497 

64763 

99 

233 

1336 
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Of ammouia gas at 0® 0. tlie foUovring quantities were absorbed : — 

By flydratcd By (‘juboiiale 

By liiimuB. iron oxide. By qiiai'tz. ofc* lime. By kaolin. 

2<)517 38992 938 1552 24i7 

Part of tbe ammonia was con verted into nitric acid by tbo oxide of 
iron. Carbonic anhydride was absorbed in very small quantity, except 
in the case of hydrated oxide of iron, from which the gas could not 
bo expelled by air, as was tho case in the other materials employed. 

By treating the soil-constituents with marsh-gas, ompyreumatic 
substances were formed which prevented tho experiments in this direc- 
tion being completed, Tlie condensalion was greatest. in the case of 
hydrated oxide of iron. Treatment with sulphuretted hydrogen was 
followed by a separation of sulphur in the case of all the substances 
einplt^yod : tho gjmtost iuci'easo in weight was observed in gypsum. 

( )xygon was not absorbed by quartz, carbonate of lime, or kaolin : 
Jiumns even lost in weight by exposure to tbe gas ; 100 c.c. of ^psuin 
absorbed 1180, and 100 c.c. hydrated oxide of iron absorbed oG5 c.c. 
of oxygen. The condensation power for nitrogen was greater, as is 
shown by the following numbore ; — 

100 c,e. of 

— — — — 

1 1 ydrat od Carhonato 

llninus. iron oxido. Sand, of limo. Kaolin. Gypstim. 

In this case also nitric aoiJ was found in the aqueous extract from 
the liydmted oxide of iron. 

To show tho influence of oxide of iron on the absorption of nitrogen 
])y the soil, tlic nntlior made the following determinations, in which 
ferruginous sand and clay, and tho same substances freed from iron by 
liydrochloi'ic acid, arc compared in their absorptive power for nitiH)- 
gen 

100 c.c. of Hand 100 c.c. of ktiolin 

Codin’iting iron. Pure. Coniuiiunf: iron. I’uro. 

Absorbed.. 217 lOl 1087 8 LG c.c. of nitrogen. 

J. K. 0. 

Experiments on the Manuring of Barley. By P. Waonbe and 
W, lioHN (JiiefL 187S1, 515 — 519). — Tho soil in whieli these 

oxporimonis wore ciirried out wns a sand coiitaiuiiig IJ- per cent, of 
humus, tho phosphate being applied in tho following exporimonts one 
day before, and tlie nitrogen (in tho form of Ohih saltpetre) the day 
after sowing. Tho following table shows the quantities of manure 
applied per hectare and the yield obtained ; — 


Com* Straw. 

Kilos. Kilos. 

(1.) TJnmanurod, 3770 

(2.) 20 kilos, nitrogen 5280 4890 

(3.) 60 kilos, soluble phosphoric acid 4570 4490^ 
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(4 ) 50 kilos, soluble pbosphoric acid Avith 

20 kilos, uitrogcn 

(6.) 50 kilos, phosplioi'io acid iu tlio form 
of freshly precipibitod calcium phos- 
phate, and 20 kilos, nitrogen 

(6.) SO kilos, soluble, with 43 kilos, insolublo 
phosphoric acid in form of phospho- 
rite, with 20 kilos, nitrogen 

(7.) 35 kilos, soluble, and 30 kilos, insoluble 
phosphoric acid as above, with 20 

kilos, of nitrogen 

(8.) 50 kilos, soluble phosphoric acid in the 
form of phosphate of potash, with 
20 kilos, nitrogen 


Com. 

Kilos. 

Straw. 

Kilos. 

snao 

4020 

6600 

6110 

6970 

5370 

6660 

6350 

6170 

6600 


It is evident from tho above that although the soluble phosphoric 
acid yielded poor results, the use of saltpetre proved very advaiihigeous. 
The reason of this may bo looked for in the fact that the soil was so 
very poor in lime as not to be able to arrest the phosphoric acid during 
its percolation throngh the soil after rains, thus only a small quantily 
of it came into actual contact with the roots of tho barley. This was 
•of course different in the cases of experiments (5), (6), and (7), where 
part at least of the phosphoric acid was applied m tho insoluble foiTU, 
and larger yields were the result. With regard to experiment (8), 
tlie authors do not explain whether the remarkable yield obtained was 
the result of the way in which the phosphoric acid was comhiiied, or 
of the presence of potash. J, K. 0, 

Manuring Experiments With Oats, By C. Jensskn { UM . 
Cenir,, 1879, 519 — 623), — field was marked off into eleven, plots of 
075 square metres each ; of these two wore not manured, tire remain- 
ing nine being treated with quaiiiitios of manure oi* various sorts 
equal in value oommorciaily. Tho table following shows tho various 
nninures used and the resulting produce : — 


<Jiwiility 

ap])lied 

per iu'clnvo. CUtain. 

YkUin 

Hlmw. 

Tiiiltr. 

Chili saltpetre 

Kika. 

19 

KllOH. 

201 

Kilos. 

2(58 

Kilos. 

29 

Unmauured 


151 

190 

18 

Bone meal 

25 

181 

2-27 

21 

Bone meal superphosphate > . . * 

25 

]73 

21(5 

21 

Ammoniacal superphobphate » - 

22 

177 

199 

20 

Peru guano 

16 

181 

209 

17 

Unmanured . . , 


168 

194 

1(5 

Bone guano superphosphate • . 

31 

194 

242 

17 

Animal manure* * . , * 

17-5 

172 

213 

18 

Stable dung 

1100 

194 

2553 

23 

Mejillon guano superphosphate 

29-5 

170 

200 

14 
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Tho above tables show that Chili saltpetre, and next to it stable 
dung and bone guano superphosphate, produced the best yields. Fur- 
ther researches are necessary to establish any conclusions from the 
above results. J. K. 0. 

Manuring of Beetroot. By 0. Vibrans (Bied. Cenir.^ 1879, 
525). — The object of these investigations was to ascertain the value of 
the potash contained in molasses lees and charcoal residues as a 
manure. The action of several other well-kno-v^n manures was tried, 
wiT}h results not differing much from the ordinary. From his experi- 
ments the author draws the conclusion that the potash of the charcoal 
residues is in a form which can be more readily absorbed by the beet 
than the potash of the lees. J. K. C. 

Manuring of Beetroot. By H. Bobevbbndrr (Bied, Cmtr., 1879, 
523 — 624). — Samples of the sugar-beet taken from plots of land to 
which various manures had been applied, were tested for sugar at 
difieront periods of their growth. The seeds wore sown on the 9th 
of May, and from tho 1st of August to the 14th of September the 
plants were subjected to quantitative investigation. On the results 
of his researches the author makes tho following remarks •.—Nitrogen 
when applied as manure in the form of Chili saltpetre, delays the 
npening of the root to a considerable extent, and lessens the per- 
centage of sugar, although the yield by weight of the root is much 
incroiifaed. Phosphoric acid and guano give very favourable results 
as regards tho percentage of sugar in the yield. J. K. 0. 


Analytical Chemistry^ 


Apparatue for Estimating Ozygen in the Atmosphere. By 
F. FiBOUjflB IS, 1690 — 1G98). — The oxygen in tho atmosphere 

is determined by measuring tho diminution in volftme which takes 
l>laco when a coiiper spiral is hcatod to redness, by moans of a galvanic 
cun»ent in a kiiown volume of air. A description of the apparatus 
and full details of tho process employed are given in the or^nal 
paper. W. 0. W. 

Quantitative Estimation of Oxygen dissolved in Water. By 
F. Tjemastn and 0. PKMUSSiii (Ber., 12, 1708 — 1789). — The authors 
have examined three methods of determining the amount of oxygen 
dissolved in water, viz. : — 

1 , Mohr’s volumetric process (Molvr^s Hirirmethode) in which soda 
and a standard solution of ferrous sulphate are added to 500 o.e. of the 
water, which must be heated to 40® ; after an interval of half an hour 
tho precipitated ferrous hydroxide is dissolved in sulphuric acid, and 
the unoxidisod ferrous salt determined by titration with potassium per* 
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man^anate. Prom the amount of ferrous Rulplinte oxidised by ilio 
water, the quantity of oxyp^en is easily calculated. I'Jic rohults obtaiiii‘(l 
by tliis method are invariably too low. 

2. Qasometiic Method . — lu order to (‘xpol the (lissolv(*d erases from 
the water, a slierhtly modified form of lieiehnrdi’H a]>])amluH {Zdtn, 
Anal. Ckem., 11,271, and this Journal, 26, 412) is employed. In pre- 
sence of combustible gases, c.//., marsh-gas, the oxygen is dotoriumod 
by absorption with polasaiam pyi'ogallol, but wlieu the mixture con- 
tains only oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic anhydride, the latter is 
removed by a solution of soda, and the oxygon cstimatt*d by explosion 
with hydrogen. This method yields cxoellont results, but requires 
complicated apparatus. In certain cases when the water is boiled to 
expel tlio gises, there is a risk of a part of the oxygen not being 
evolved, owing to its having oxidised some of the constituents of the 
water. 

8. The process of Schutzonborgor and Rislor (Bull, Sac. Ghim,^ 19, 
153, and 20, 145) is veiy acjcurato, and seems to bo the best adajitcd 
for general use. In this method, the oxygen is determined by the 
amount of indigo- white it converts into indigo-blue. Standard solu- 
tions of ammoniacal copper sulphate, sodium hyposulphite, NuiSO^, 
and indigo-carmine are required. 

The standard copper aoluifcion is prepared by dissolving 4‘1G9 grams 
of CUSO4 -f SHgO in water, adding excess of ammonia, and diluting 
to a litre with water free from air ; 10 c.c. of this solution arc equiva- 
lent to 0'0014336 gram, or 1 c.o. oxygen a/fc 0® and 760*^ mm. Tho 
hyposulphite solution is prepared by ti’eaAing with aino-dust for 
five minutes a solution of commercial sodium hydrogen sulphite, 
which has been diluted to sp. gr. 1*25. The liquid is now mixed with 
ten times its volume of boiled water, separated ffom tlio zinc-dust by 
decantation, and tx*ansf erred to stoppered bottles, milk of lime being 
added until a slightly alkaline reaction is produced. The ]n*eoipitatod 
zinc oxide is allowed to settle, and the supornatant liquid is rapidly 
filtered. To standardise the hyposulphite, LO or 25 c.c. of tho standard 
ammoniacal copper solution are brought iuto a Woulf's llask, from 
which the air is displaced by a curi*eut of pure hydrogen. Tho hypo- 
sulphite is added fi*om a burette, the i^oint of which ]>ahs(*s through a 
cork in tho tubulus of tho Woulfs hot tic. The exact ])oiut when the 
blue copper solution is completely docolorised by the hypowilphiie is 
easily observed. After this exporimout, tho hyposulphite is dilulc^l 
%vith water free from air until 5 c.c. are loquirei to reduce 10 c.c. of 
the copper solution. 

The indigo solution is prepared by dissolving 100 grams of com- 
mercial indigo caimine paste or commercial indigotiii (sodium indigo 
sulphate) in 2 litres of water. Its strengtli, which should (‘(pial Hint 
of the ammoniacal copper solution, is determined by titration with 
hyposulphite. 

The apparatus required for the determination consists of a threo- 
neoked Woulf’s bottle, of 1| litres capacity, which stands in an evapo- 
rating basin, containing warm water. Each tubulus is provided with 
a double-bored cork ; through the first ptiss aihormomoter and a glass 
tube, connected with an apparatus for generating pure hydrogen. The 
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Rocoiid contains two drawn out pieces of glass tubing, which are 
attached by moans of a caoutchouc tubing to the burettes containing 
the stttn(lar<l hyposulphite and indigo solutions. Tlie upper end of 
the hyposulphite burette is provided with a tube containing pumice 
stone soaked in potassium pyrogallato. A funnel fitted with a stop- 
cock, and a glass tube bent twice at right angles, and dipping into 
water, pass thi-ough the cork in the third tubulus. 

About 260 c.c. of warm water free from air, and 30—40 c.c. of the 
indigo solution, are brought into the flask, from which the air is 
expelled by a cuiTent of* hydrogen. The contents of the flask must be 
kept at a temperature of 45° during the experiment. Standard hypo- 
sulphite is added until the indigo is bleached. 260 c.c. of the water 
to be examined ai*e now brought into the flask through the tap funnel, 
<3aro being taken to prevent tlie admission of air. The mixtnre is well 
shaken, and hyposulphite added until the bine colour is destroyed. 
From the c.c. of hyposulphite used, the quantity of oxygen may at once 
bo calculated, e.f/., 4*2 c.c. hyposulphite are equivalent to 10 c.c. of the 
standard copper solution = 0*001 4J^3G gram,, or 1 c.c. oxygon. 


250 c.c. water required 7*2 c*o. hyposulphite, or 28*8 per litre 


2 ^ 
’ 4*2 


0*85 c.c. of oxygen at 0° and 700 mm. Three oxygen determinations 
in succession may be made without changing the apparatus ; but since 
the hyposulphite changes rapidly, its strength must be determined by 
titration witli ammoniacal copper solution every time the burette is 
tilled. W. 0. W. 


Water Analysis. By A. MtiLLER (Arch. Pltfvrm. [3], 15, 25—27). 
— The residue obtained by evaporating the water is usually heated to 
120 — 140'’. This temperature is insufficient to remove the crystal- 
line wnttT of magnesium and calcium sulphates, therefore the solid 
maiitu* is always rcporiicd too high. It is advisable therefore always 
t.o add a known weight ot sodium carbonate, and subsequently to 
ncuxtralise after Hoj)aratiQn o£ the earths acxjording to the process 
described in Ber., 1870. B. W. P. 


Estimation of Sulphtir in Katural Sulphides. By A. Coi/soir 
(IkdL Ht>r. (Jhim. [2], 82, 115 — Il(»). — The method described is par- 
ticularly applicable to eHtimation of sulphur in pyrites. The sample 
is j)laccfl in a platinum boat near the sealed end of a piece of combustion 
tube, the other end of which is closed with a doublu-lK)rcd india-rubber 
cork. Through one of the holes a tube passes to the end of the com- 
bustion tnbo, and convoys oxygen to the sulphide, whilst the resulting 
sulphurous anhydride oscapos through the other tube into soda. The 
sulphurous acid may bo estimated by the iodine process, and the sul- 
l)huiic acid by baryta, or if a standard solution of soda be used, the 
])ortion remaiuing unneutraJisod may ho estimated with standard 
acid, and the total sulphur deduced by calculation. W, R. 


Testing for Nitric Acid in Presence of Nitrons Acid. By A. 
PiCOiNi (Oazzetta^ 9, 895—896). — ^This method is useful for detecting 
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miiiTit© quantities of nitrates in tlio presence of larc^e quantities of 
nitrites, and is founded on tTie property urea lins of decani posinp^ the 
latter in acid solution. Urea is added to tlio solution containing the 
nitrate, and it is then gradually added to anotluT solution of urea iii 
dilute sulpliuno acid. As soon as the evolution of niti’ogou duo to tlio 
decomposition of tho nitrites has ceased, some iodised starch is added, 
and then a fragment of zinc, when a hluo coloi*ation is produced if any 
nitrate is present. 0. JB. O. 

Analysis of Superphosphates* By B. Wbir> L. ROsor, and J. 
Lehmann (AwwaZea, 198, 200 — 307). — As adverse criticisms have been 
made against the process which was adopted at tho Magdeburg Con- 
ference in 1872 for the extraction of soluble phosphoric acid from 
superphosphates, the authors linro investigated the different points 
objoctea to, and some of the naothods which have been proposed to bo 
substitutod for it. In their opinion the differences which frequently 
arise in the analysis of superphosphates are to be attributed entirely 
to a want of uniformity in preparing tho aqueous solution, and not to 
the method that may be employed for the determination of the 
soluble phosphoric acid. The points investigated wore as follows : — 

a. The time tieceftsary fot Digesiicm. — In the opinion of Ahesser, Jani, 
and Maickor (Edta, Anal, O'hmn, 12, 239), a digestion of tho super- 
phosphate in water for a few minutes is sufficient, as by digestion for 
a longer time more soluble phosphoric acid may be obtained than was 
originally present as such, probably owing to the action of froo sul- 
phuric acid on the phosphate. 

On the other hand, too low results are possible either from a tmns- 
formation of soluble monocalcium phosphate into insoluble dictUoinm 
phosphate, or, in the presence of oxides of iron and alumina from tho 
formation of insoluble phosphates of these basest 

With these statements the authors entirely disagree. Their experi- 
ments prove that although in some cases a shorter time may suffico, 
yet with all kinds of superpliospkates, whether coniaiiiing mtich or 
little iron oxide and alumina, a aigostion in cold water for two hours 
gives the most accurate results. 

h. The Mctraothii of the tiolMe Thoi^Jtorio Add hij Washing fho 
Supeiyho'iphate oti a Filter 'irhieh is connected with a Jiansen^s rump,— 
This method has been recommended by Fresonius, Luck, andKoubauor 
(Zeifs, Anal, Cliem., 7, 804) ; and by Marckor, who siutc‘s that tlio n‘- 
duction of the soluble phosphoric acid is thoroby avoidwl. Tho 
^ authors, however, obtained results from nine different kitids of suptM*- 
phosphatea which were from *00 to *825 p. c. too low, arising no doubt, 
as explained by Brlennieyer, from the decompobition on tho liltor of 
the monocalcium phosphate owing to the absence of froo phospliorio 
acid. In the presence of excess of free phosphoric acid, this pro(*OHS 
was accurate, and this is believed to explcdn Frosenius’s rcsidts, 
which were obtained with a superphosphate containing 6 85 p. c. froo 
phosphoric acid. 

c, T%e quantity of Water which is necessary for Oomplefe TPjximdum, 
— With the exception of a alight increase in the amount of solublo 
phosphoric acid from superphosphates containing much oxido of iron 
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and alxiniina, no advantage is gained by increasing the quantity of 
■water above that used in the Magdeburg process. 

The autliorb’ results, therefore, confirm the accuracy of the Magde- 
burg method, which consists in digesting 20 grams of the superphos- 
phate in a litio of cold -water for two hours, A. J. C. 

Superphosphates from Pure Trioalcium Phosphate. By E. 
Wmin (A«wa/c»i, 198, 307 — 318)- — In order to ascertain the cause of 
the difference in the results obtained by the methods described in the 
previous paper, similar experiments were made with calcium super- 
phosphates which had been prepared by the action of sulphuric acid on 
pure tricalcium phosphate in such a manner as to obtain supeiphos- 
phates of tlireo kinds, a, c. 

The soluble phosphoric acid was in all cases deteT*mined by the 
molybdic acid method. The results are as follows 

a. Hnperjplhosp-liates which confam much Free FJiosphmuo Acid 
(11*35 p. c.). — ^A very short period of digestion in water is sufficient 
to extract the whole of the soluble phosphoric acid. An increase in 
the quantity of water (1000 c.c. for 20 grams) is unnecessary. Correct 
results are obtained by washing the superphosphate on a filter-pump, 
but the quantity of wash water required before the filtrate is free 
from acid, that is, before the extraction is completed, is considerably 
greater than 125 c.c. for five grams, as stated by Marcher. 

h, tiuper phosphates contaimug mlij a Small (luaniity of Free Fhos-- 
phone Aciil (*05 p. c.). — It is necessary to continue the digestion in 
water for two hours to be coi’tain that the extraction is completed. 
Washing on a filter-pump gives results which are considerably too low 
for the reasons stated in the previous paper. 

c. Bifperphosphates %oifh no Free Phosphor io A cuh — Digestion in water 
for two hours is also necessary in this case : the filter-pump method 
is wholly inapplicable. 

If superphosphates, which contain mono- and di-oalcium phosphates 
but no free acid, aro treated with more than the usual quantity of 
water, with 5 : lOOO, tlionmore soluble phosphoric acid is obtained 
than when tlio sumo Huperphosphato is digested for two hours in the way 
roooniinendcd, that is 20 : lUOO. This result is due to the solubility of 
tho dical(M‘uTn phosphoto. Tho opposite results obtained by Watten- 
Ixirg (J^ft(r LamUmrtht^ 1879, 27 — 52) ou tins point are stated to be 
duo iTi all probability to tho presence of free phosphoric acid which 
tho author found could only be I'eniovod with groat difficulty from a 
mixture of mono- and di-oalcium phosphates. 

The decomposition of monocalcium phosphate which occurs accord- 
ing to Erlonmoyer {Ber,^ 9, 1839) when it is treated with a small 
quantity of water is too trifling to affoot tho results. 

The conclusions tborofore arrived at in the previous paper are con- 
firmed. A, J, C. 

Estimation and Separation of Manganese,, By J. Yolhaud 
198, 818—364). — The volumetric method proposed by 
Guyard (Bull. 8oo. CUm* [2], 1, 88) for tho determination of manga- 
noso in a manganous salt by titrating the neutral and very dilute 
solution with a standard solution of potassium permanganate, has not 
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boen found to give exact results on acconBt of tho precipitate wliicli is 
caused by the pei*maiiganate being always of an uncertain and variable 
composition, and because of the extromo difficulty in asoei^taiiiing tbo 
end of tlic reaction. Quynrd stated that tbo wliolo of tbo nuxiiganeso 
was precipitated as Mn 0 j.Mn 207 . 

Tbo author shows that if a salt of calcium, magnesium, barium or 
zinc, be added to a solution of manganous salt, the whole of the man- 
ganese is precipitated by potassium permanganate as dioxide mor<‘- 
over, the end of the reaction can bo veiy readily observed, as the precipi- 
tate settles rapidly and the supematant liquid becomes quite clear. The 
reaction occurs according to the equation, 3MnO 4- M 112 O 7 = SMiiOj. 

The salts of all strongly basic metallic oxides which ai*e not sus- 
ceptible of oxidation, have a similar action. Alkaline salts to a groat 
extent obscure tlie end of the reaction. 

Prefatory to descinbing the modified process, the author’s opinions 
are expressed on several points more or less connected with it. 

Titration of the Sohiticm of Potassium Piirmm(jamde. — Objections are 
made against moat of tho usually adopted methods for standard ising 
this solution. Tho use of the double salt of iron and ammonium is 
specially objected to on account of the difficulty of obtaining it free 
from ferric salt. 

Methods are described by which it can ho standardised by defor- 
mining the manganese in it, either ns sulphate or as oxide, 

In either case the permanganate is reduced by sulphurous or hydro- 
chloric acid, and the manganese after precipitation by ammoniinn 
carbonate is converted into sulphate, or into oxide by igniting ilio 
chloride with mercuric oxide. 

The mercuric oxide used for this purpose is prepared by proeijntn- 
tion (with pure sodium hydrate) from the chloride which has bo('n 
sublimed from a mixture of tho chloride with ono-teuth its weight of 
oxide; thus prepared, it can be similarly employed with great ad- 
vantage for the conversion of most metallic chlorides into oxidi*s; 
and to prccipilato ferric or aluminic oxide, when in solaiiou as chlo- 
zide, free from alkalis, but not fx*om alkaline oartlis; also to sej)arato 
ferric oxide completely from maTigancsc*. 

To any of tho methods above mentioned, tho author prefers to sian- 
dardiso tho permanganate solution by moans of a solution of poiassium 
iodide in proscnco of hydrochlovio acid, determining the libeindiul 
iodine in the usual way with standard sodium thiosulphate and calcu- 
lating the mauguiieso from SOmgrms. 0 = 0 X rlf) = l(>r> mgrms. Mn. 
The solution of permanganate must bo free from chlorates, and tho 
water used in tho process from nitrites. Tho solutiojis rc(piirod iir(» 
potassium pcniiangtinato containing 3'833 grams p(‘r litre, I c.c. s= 
2 mgnns. Mu; sodium thiosulphate pi'cparod by dissolving ;>0‘0(>1 grams 
with addition of 3 grams of ammonium carbonate in 1 litre of wat(‘r, 
1 c.c. = 2 mgims. Mn, and a solution of potassium iotlido approxi- 
mately equivalent to 65 gz'ams free hydriodic acid por litre. 

* Kessler has proriously used zinc chloride for the same purpose in prcci])iiating 
a manganous salt witli bromine {Zeits. Anal. C/iom., 1870, I— 11, and this Journal, 
1879, 341, ibst.). Pnttinflon subsequently found that ferric chloride Jiad a Hiaiilar 
action (this Journal, 1879, 385, Traus.).— A. J*. 0. 
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Separation of Iron from Manganese, — Iron is the only metal which, 
if present in large quantity, hinders the determination of manganese 
by this method. In preference to any other method, the author sepa- 
rates the imn from manganese by precipitation with zinc oxide, which 
can bo prepared for this purpose by igniting ordinary zinc white and 
levigating it with water. 

In the absence of iron or in the presence of a small quantity of it, 
the process is as follows : — 

The solution of manganous salt is mixed with about 1 gram of zinc 
sulphate and diluted so that 100 c.c. docs not contain more than 
0*25 gmm Mn, and if the solution is nouti'al 2 to 8 drops of nitric 
acid (1*2 sp. gi\) are added ; if acid, it is neutralised with sodium 
carbonate (free from sulphite) and nitric acid then added as before. 
The solution is heated to boiling, and the solution of permanganate 
added until the colour remains permanent. Properly performed, the 
titration occujnes from twelve to fifteen minutes. A blank experi- 
ment must bo made with the solution of zinc sulphate. 

Metallic alloys, wrought iron, and steel, are dissolved in a mixture 
of 3 vols. of sulphuric acid (1*18 sp. gr.) and 1 vol. of nitric acid 
(1 *4 sp. gr.). Substances dissolved in hydrochloric acid are evaporated 
to dryness with sulphuric acid, and then taken up with water. Spiegel- 
cisen or foiTomangancac is dissolved in nitric acid, the solution then 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue heated until the nitrate is 
decomposed and carbonacoons mat! or is burnt off. The residue is 
dissolved in hydroohloric acid, and this acid expelled with sulphuric 
acid as before described. In all cases, the greater part of the acid is 
neutralised with sodium carbouaio or sodium hydrate (free from man- 
ganese), then zinc oxide is added until the supernatant liquid is milky, 
showing that the whole of the iron has been precipitated. 

The oxide of iron precipitate generally settles so rapidly that it is 
unnecessary to filler, and a portion of tlio liquid can be taken off with 
a pipette ami the mangJinoso determined as before. 

Sopn ration of Manga nose from otlur Mefah in a Sfrnnghj Aoid Soht- 
lUuK — Manganese is usually separated from other metals by precipita- 
tion in a slightly Jioitl or neutral solution by means of lead dioxide, 
cliloriue, or hromiiio. It ha/S been found possible to do ibis in a 
strongly nii.ri(‘, acid solution, with load oxide as a precipitant, in a 
nianjKT whi<di is describoil by the author; but the method is not 
recoramonded, and the following is considered preferable: — The sola- 
lion of Tnangaiious coinpouiul is heated to lioiling with strong nitric 
aoid and pure nicrcuirio oxide. Chlorine or bromine water is added 
until tlio oxidation is compleioil, which is shown either by the solution 
being rod or becoming quite clear. In this manner, from a solution 
containing 0*5 gram pure manganous sulphate and lo — 20 o.c. nitiic 
acid (1*2 sp. gr.), and about 1 gitim mercuric oxide, the manganese is 
completely precipitated in 15 — 20 minutes. The precipitate is then 
heated to redness to expel mercuric oxide, and can be weighed 
either as oxide or as sulphate. If cobalt, nickel, zinc, calcium, 
magnesium or potassium are present, the precipitate should bo dis- 
solved and reprccipitated. 

l^rmyitaiion of Mmgmeee hy OddUing Agents, — The author dis- 
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cusstes the formation of the precipitate whicli ia producofl whon nn 
oxidising agent is addod to a solution of mangatioiiR salt, luid lie 
expresses the opinion that permanganic acid is most imdwibly ila* 
first result of the oxidation, and this oombiiu'S wilh tlio manganoiiH 
oxide, so that the whole of tho maiigancso is proci pita toil as dioxide 
(“ hyperoxide furthorauco of this view, it is sfiown that (dthor 

permanganic acid or dioxide can he obtained as th(» wsiiHi of tlio 
oxidation; in fact, Crums tost for manganese depends on prodneing 
the one, viz., permanganic acid, in prosonco of nitric a(dd, heaving no 
manganous oxide in solution, in which caso tho solution rottiins the 
colour of permanganic acid. 

Crum’s test is best performed by heating almost to boiling 1 0 c.c. 
of a solution mado from equal parts of nitric acid (sp. gr. l*il) and 
water containing a little plumbic dioxide, then adding tho dilute solu- 
tion of manganese compound ; tho coloration occurs imiinediaiely even 
in presence of chlorides. It has boon proposed io use (Iruin’s test 
for the quantitative dotormination of manganese, hut it cannoii l)o 
used when the amount of mangancso in solution oxce(‘dR 100 nigrms., 
as this appears to be the maximum that can bo oxidised to permanganic 
acid without precipitation of oxide. 

Titration with potassium permanganate as above doBcribod is con- 
sidered to be quite as delicate for the detection of nxinuto (piantiiiios 
of manganese. A. J. C. 

Experiments with Scheibler’s Method of Analysing Raw 
Sugar. By H. Wiohelhaus, K. Kissi’KLd, and K. Stammer ( Hieil , 
Geiitr,, 1879> 542). — Scheibler’s method consists in boiling the raw 
sugar with a saturated alcoholic solution of sugar, and weighing the 
residue. After numeixjus expenmonts with various kiiads of raw 
sugar, it was found that on the average Scheiblor’s method gav(' 
fairly good results, no variation being greater than one and a half per 
cent. J. K* 0. 

Estimation of Sugar in. Beet Juice. By 0. Bittman (Arch 
FJiarm* [3], 16, 03 — 09). — In tho manufacture of *Rugar from sugar- 
beet, there always appears to be a loss of sugar during the filtering 
and concentiation of tlio juice. This loss is, however, only appan^nt, 
as the amount of sugar is estimated by tho poluriscopo, and in con- 
sequently affected by tho presence in the raw juico of dextrin, «inl)i(? 
acid, and asporagin ; those being dextrorotatory cause tho imionnl. of 
sugar to appear greater than it really is. Tho total amount of hugar 
in the roots is sometimes deduced from the amount of Hugar in tho juice 
as follows : — If the sugar in tho juico amounts to say 12 per <‘ent. and 
the mark 5 per cent, of the roots, then the percoutago of juico ih 95 
per cent., and the percentage of sugar in the roots is 12 x O’iir) 1 1 *4. 
This calculation takes for granted that tho amount of sugar in tho 
whole of the juice coincides with that found in tho sample, tliut iw, that 
the cells of the root contain a homogeneous liq^uid. This hypothOHis tlio 

♦ Wright and Luff (this Journal, 1878, 613) have sho%vn ilmt <lio 
produced on adding bromine to manganous chloride containing oxcchb of cauHtic 
soda, consists of dioxido mixed with a certain amount of lower oxido. - A. J. C. 
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auilior coTubais, and quotes in corroboration Yicinskj, Heintz, and 
SchoibloT’, wbo slate that every portion of the juice in the root must 
not bo considered as holding equal quantities of sugar in solution 
that in the root there is water eoutaining no sugar, and which must 
be considered aswaler of organisation. The conclusion drawn is, that 
the present method of determining the amount of sugar in sugar-beet 
is very unsatisfactory. E* W. P. 
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Burning of Fuel in House Stoll es. By F. Fischqiu (JDingl. 
]iolyf. J,, 233, 133 — 13C). — During the 18 months previous to 
January, 18?9, 5G patents for house stoves were taken out in Germany. 
What is reqnhed of the honse stove is that it should raise and keep 
the temperature of a room about 15° to 20°, ard that as cheaply and 
conveniently as possible. 

The usual plan of putting coal into house stoves is to do so after the 
firo has burned down, the result being that much combustible gas is 
distilled off, which thus produces waste of heat-giving material, besides 
using up part of the lieat from another portion of the fuel for the 
distillation; and again when the heat lises sufidciently high to ignite 
iheso gases, a proper suiiply of air is frequently not allowed to enter 
the fire, so that much waste is caused by incomplete combustion, 
accompanied by the formation of soot and carbonic oxide. 

Tlio stove acts best when the fuel burns from above downwards, as 
the hydrocarbons which are distilled fi’om the fresh coal at the bottom 
bum when they reach the fop of tho fir©. Too much atmospheric 
air should, however, not be admitted. 

Tbo coal should be separated from the sides of the stove by a layer 
of liro-clay, to prevent loss of heat, and so to avoid tho resulting loss 
of fuel from iin])orfoct combustion. Tho habit of wotting the oofS is a 
very objectionable one. 

Tlio author ondeavonr(»d to determino tho loss of boat consequent 
on tbo above-mentioned conditions, employing different kinds of 
stoves, and diffeinut Borts of fuel. Ho analysed from time to time the 
gasoB wliioh iiassod up tho fiuo during tho combustion, and noted the 
tomperaturo in tho fluos and in the room, and the forco of the current 
in the ohimnoy. Ho embodies bis rosulls in a number of tables ; as 
examples, tho following aro given. 

In one experiment, calculating from tho amount of air required to 
bum tho fuel, the heat produced by the combustion, and that carried 
off by the flue gased, tho author arrived at the conclusion that 40 per 
cent, of the total fuel valuo of the coal was carried off with the smoke 
gasoB, even when tho fire was carefully managed. 

In a second experiment, when the same coal and stove were employed, 
but in which the current of air in the flue was much increased, it was 
found that 80 per cent, of the boat was carried off ly tho smoke gases. 

VOIi. xxxviii. . I 
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Tho tliird experiment was made with nn iron stove, 0*r) inoii'r 
lined with fire-proof stone, the snaoko gases rising l)y oin* side of a 
paHitioned pipe or trank, nearly to the I’oof of tlie room, {U'set'uding 
to the level of tho stovo by the other side, and again rising io the roof 
and Toaking their escape into the cliiiniiey. All the joiiils about tho 
stove were closed by a mixture of soluble glass, aslx'sioM, and <*Iaj, 

In this experiment, Fiesborg nnthraeito wan iihed as fuel, and the 
loss of heat, calculated as above mention od, was 15 per cent, of tlio 
total fuel value of the coal The toiuperaturo of tlu^ smoke at iho tiro- 
hole and at the exit into the ohiranoy at tlio roof wore in(‘asur(Hl by 
pyrometers, and the loss of boat which was given to the air of Uio room 
between these two points was very gi’oat. 

The influence which the opening of the dooi*s of tlu* sto^'■o liave 
on the loss of heat is great, as shown by tho rosiilts obtained fi*om 
burning coke in the iron stove. When the door of the aab-lole was 
partly opened, the loss amounted to 17 per cont., and when closed, io 
6 per cent., but when tho ash-hole door was eompleioly oj)en('d, and 
the fire-place door partly opened, the combustion boeaino vmy vigorous, 
the temperature of the gases in tho flue rose rapidly, so ihat tlio ilier- 
mometor had to be removed, whilst in projiortiou lo ih(‘ iiUMX'UHod 
draught the amount of carbonic anhydride diminished, and ihe loss in 
heat corresponded to about 40 per cent, of tho fuel value. T1u» dm light 
ranged between 2*5 and 4*4 mm. W. T. 

Salts obtained from the Mother-liquors of the Brine-springs 
of Volterra. By A. Funaro (Otmeiitt, Q, 280 — 2{)JJ). — hi a note ou 
these briue-springs (Onzzetta^ 8, 71, and this Journal, Abst., 1878, 652) 
the author suggested that they might be utilised for tho oxtiiujtlon of* 
potash salts. Experiments have boon made with tliis object, and 
analyses ai’e given ; — 

1. Of the residue left on evaporating tho motlior-liquors, 

2. Of the salt ohtaiued by tho evaporation of tho mothor-liquor to 
two-thirds of its volume. 

3. Of the salt left on evaporating tho mothoi'-liquovs fi'oni 2. 

4. Of the salt olitainod by Ihiviating ihe residual salt wHl» fr^'sh 

mother-liquors, ovaporatmg, again lixiviatbig the r<‘Hi(hus and m> on, 
by which means tho pi'OpoHion o^* sodium chloride is gr<*aily (iitninisli(‘(l 
In this way it is easy to obtain a salt containing 17—18 percent, 
potassiam sulphate, and conscquoutly but lifLlc inferior to ihe 
“ KAlisalz of Stassfuit. (I M (I 

Lead Fume^ and a New Process of Fuxno Condensing. 

By A. French (Ohem. Neirs, 40, 1G3 — IGG). — This ])apei deH<*ribeH a 
series of experiments made by the author and II. .1 <md 

J. Wycliffe Wilson with a view to discover n good ])roceKK for <»{)U(l(m- 
sing fumes of lead, silver, and othor motals, wLioli volatilise in tlio 
smelting and refining operations. Not only does tho iosH ()f lead liy 
sublimation amount to hundreds of ions in a year al many works, 
but the injury which is done to health end vegetation is yovy great. 
The various methods of condensing fumes which l»avo been tried in 
this and other countries may bo classed as follows : — 
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1. Deposition of the fumo by its own gravity in long flacs with or 
■without the addition of a sei*ics of settling chambers, placed either 
nmv to or at somo diatunco from the furnace. 

2. l^'ilicrhig through flues, towers, or chambers containing bimsh- 
wood, coho, coai*soly w^oven fabric, or similar po^'ous material, using 
water either in a constant or intermitoent stream to keep the fiiteis 
from becoming choked. 

3. The nse of water, either in the form of steam or in showers of 
drops or jets, projected with some considerable deg»’ee of force into 
and across the current of smoke. 

4. Processes based on the inverse of the preceding principle, viz., 
passing the smoke under and through a depth of water, either in 
great volumes, as in the old Stagg’s condenser, or in a more or less 
comminuted condition. 

As to the physical nature of the lead fumes and their deportment 
under varying conditions of tomperatnre and friction, experiments 
have proved that as the vaporised lead cools, it assumes the condition 
of a vast number of mmuto isolated particles. Load fume appears to 
have no definite composition, as the proportions of its constituents 
vary in every specimen. The lead varies from 86—65 per cent. 
Load fumo, besides silver, invariably contains a little gold ; usually 
from J to 1 per cent, of the quantiiy of silver. Platinum and 
iridium have also been found in the fumes on several occasions. 

The greatest deposition of lead fume takes place, as might he ex- 
pected, near the furnace, and the fume is most abundant whenever 
the gases have suffered the greatest friction and fall in temperature. 

The author, iu the next place, discusses the various methods of 
condensing fumes as classified in the above manner, and points out 
the objections they arc subject to. He then describes a new apparatus 
for oondensing these fumos. Ooppor-wire gauze, having about 
16 moshoH to a lineal inch, is used in the apparatus, the meshes being 
about ono-twentioth of au inch wide, A number of gauze diaphragms 
are arranged on© above tho other in horizontal pianos, and at small 
<lisiauoos apart. The whole appamtus is submerged in water, the 
smoko being equally distiibuted under the diapliragms by moans of a 
horizontal fi<‘rioH of pcrfonitod pipes. Tlie gauze diaphragms do not 
fwld mn<‘h to the resislanco which the smoko current has to overcome 
ixi its passage tln^ough the apparalub* three of tho size mentioned above 
add about half an inch of water pressure. Tho depth of water usually 
eni])loye(l is 7 iiielios ivhovo tho [perfomted pipes, and with this depth 
the waior-gaugo indicates a resistance of about 10 inches, one half 
inch only of which ib due to tho gauze, the remainder being due to the 
depth to which the smoko depresses the water at the inlet passages. 
Tho ascending gases sot up an upward current of water thi'ough the 
gauzes, and to i)romote a steady circulation of this, a return passage is 
provided. Each squai'e foot oi area of the diaphra^ spacs© is capable 
of passing about 40 cubic foot of smoke per minute, and when a 
blast furnace is employed for smelting load-ore about 1 foot of area 
will be required for each ton of or© smelted iu 24 hours. 

During the past six months, almost daily assays have been made of 
the smoko before it entered and after it loft the condensers at the 
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Sheffield Smelting Company’s worhs. With a few oscepiions tlioso 
have exceeded 95 per cent, of fume caught. In a few casoH as 
much as 99*5 per cent, of the metallic contents of the smoko has been 
caught. After tho lead has been removed ri*oin the smoko, tho larg<3 
quantity of sulphurous acid which is usually contained in it may 1 h 3 
recovered in a very simple manner. The gasos can bo mixed with a 
little air, if enough of oxygen is not already present, and thou propelled 
by moans of a steam .^et through a heating apparatus similar to tho 
hot blast heaters used in iron smelting works, and the hot sulphui*ouH 
acid, steam, and air passed through common salt, according to 
Hargreave’s process. By this means lead or copper smoke will bo 
rendered not more pernicions than that from ordinary chimneys. 
Any arsenic or zinc which reaches the condenser is dissolved in tlio 
water, and thus separated from the lead fume, which subsides to tho 
bottom. The apparatus was tried with hydrochloi*ic acid vapour, and. 
condensed 97*75 per cent. ; of common salt vapour, it condensed 93 po»' 
cent. 

A Boot’s blower is used with iron revolvers for forcing tho smoko 
through the apparatus ; from 2^ to 3-horse power is amply suffitdont 
to work a condenser large enough for a furnace to smelt 15 tons of 
lead-ore per 24 hours. The weight of a condenser for that size of 
furnace is 18 cwts. The smoke should be cooled to about 120 — 130” F. 
by passing it through iron pipes, or any other kind of fluo. This is 
necessary to prevent rapid evaporation of the water with which tho 
coadenser is supplied. It is also very important to cool the smoko tus 
f^ as possible, so aS to have a smaller volume to pass, and thereby save 
both power and cost of a larger apparatus. JD. B. 

Preservation of By B.Klbbs {Died, Gentt\ 1870, 541).— 

The author heats the milk to a tempei*ature of G5 — 70”, whereby tho 
fiposh taste is preserved* J. J£. C. 


Composition of "Grains” from Malt By A. Marki. {Hmh 
Oentr,y 1879, 388). — ^Malt, weakly dried, gives “ grains ” richer instanOi 
than when it has been more stroligly dried. 100 parts of grains 
obtained by the infusion process contained : — 


From goully. 


Water 79*3 

Albumin .... 4*1 

Fat 0*4 

Fibre 6*2 

Starch .... 9*5 

Ash 1*1 


Frenh. 


stronger. 

II !■ llllll■llllll inn IT r ^ 

Htroiiglv 
dried nmlt. 

70-1 

78-G 

4-7 

C-4 

0-3 

0-4 

7-8 

0-4 

G-7 

6-3 

1-3 

1-2 


J. K. C. 
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New Galvanic Conple. By A. Niaudbt (Oonvpt, r&nd,, 89, 703 
— 708). — This couple consists of a plate of zinc for a positive, aud a 
plate of carbon, surrounded with pieces of carbon, for a negative 
electrode : the former is immersed in a solution of common salt, and 
the latter in a solution of chloride of lime in a porous cell. The 
chloride of lime acts as a depolariser, the hydrogen decomposing the 
hypochlorous acid, forming water and hydrochloric acid, which unites 
with the zinc or lime, forming salts which are very soluble and good 
conductors. As zinc is not attacked by chloride of lime, the action 
takes place only when the circuit is closed ; so that with a broken 
circuit, a couple may be kept for any length of time. 

When sodium chloride is used, the electromotive force is greater 
than with any other solution, being 1*6 volts, and 1*6 after standing for 
some months. The depolarising action of chloride of lime is not com- 
plete, as is the case with copper sulphate, and with a slight external 
resistance the electromotive force slightly diminishes if the current con- 
tinues ; but it regains its former strength on standing. The internal 
resistance is reduced to a minimum by bringing the plates as close 
together as possible. To prevent the smoll of the bleaching powder 
being disagreeable, the porous cell is closed with a cork. 

L. T. O.'S. 

Determiuatioii of the Density of Vapours which Attack 
Porcelain at a Red Heat. By V. Meyeu and H. Zublin (Ber., 12, 
2204 — 2205). — The apparatus used for detemining the vapour-density 
of those bodies which attack porcelain, consists of a platinum cylinder 
245 mm. in length and 26 mm. diameter, to which is soldered, by 
means of the oxyhydrogon blowpipe, a platinum tube 400 mm. long 
aud 7 mm. in diameter. To protect the cylinder from the action of 
the fumace-gasos, wliich would permeate the platinum walls, it must 
bo surrounded by a Berlin porcelain tube, glazed inside and out, 
60 cm. long. W. 0. W. 

Speolflo Heats and Melting Points of the Refractory Metals. 

J. ViOLLE (Cornet 89, 702 — 703). — The specific heat of 

iridium, which has been determined up to a temperature of 1400®, is 
found to increase regularly with the temperature according to the 
formula 0^ = 0*037 + 0*000006 1 ^. The melting point determined by 
the calorimetric method (this Journal, Absi., 1879, 294) is found to 
be 1960®. 

The specific heat of gold remains nearly constant between 0® and 
600®, but increases constantly between 600® and its melting point ; 
according to R^ault, the specific heat of gold 0^0324 between 0® 
and 100 , and is nearly the same at 600®, but according to the author 
it is a little loss at 100®, namely, 0*0816. At 900® it is 0*0346, and 
0^0352 at 1020®. 

VOL. xxxviii. m 
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The melting points of the diHerent metals determined hj the author 
are — 

Silver 954“ 

Gold 1035 

Copper 1054 

Palladinm 1500 

Platinum 1775 

Iridium 1950 L. T. O’S. 

Decomposition of Seleniuretted Hydrogen by Mercury. By 
Berthblot {Compt 89, *684). — Seleniuretted hydrogen, when 

kept in contact with mercury for some time at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, is decomposed, with formation of mercuric selenide; under 
similar circumstances, sulphuretted hydrogen has no apprecsiahle action 
on mercury, it being only at 550® that dooomposition takes place. 
This difEerence may be due to the difference in the heat of formation 
of the two hydrides. 

Ha -h S solid == HaS disengages 4- 4*6 cal. 

Ha 4- Se solid = HaSa absorbs — 5*4 „ 

A similar case is met with when hydrobromio and hydrochloric acids 
are treated with mercury ; the latter acid is decomposed only at high 
temperatures; the former slowly at the ordinary temperature, the 
heats of formation from the elements in the gaseous state being HBr =s 
4- 13*5, HOI « + 22. 

In all such cases, the decomposed bodies being analogous and com- 
parable with ono another, their decomposition is easier the less heat 
disengaged in their initial formation. L. T, O’S* 

Combinations of Phosphine with the Haloid Acids. By J. 
OaiBR (Oompt rend,f 89, 705 — 708), — Fliosphim hydroehloride (phos- 
phonium chloride), PH^Cl, is obtained by mixing eqnal volumes of 
I)hosphine and hydrochlono acid, at a temperature of 14®, and submit- 
ting them to a pressure of 20 atmo^hercs, when small crystals similar 
to those of the bromide deposit on the sides of the vessel. At 20® a 
liquid is obtained which, on cooling, deposits crystals. A mixture of 
equal volumes of the two gases under the ordinary pressure, deposits 
crystals when cooled to —30® to —35®. 

Phosph^ie Jiy&robromfde (phosphonium bromide), PHiBr. The heat 
of formation of this body is measured by decomposing it with water, 
when PH^HBr + water = PHj gas + HBr dissolved, absorbs 
— S'03 cal. By deducting from this number, representing tlio tliormal 
action of water on 1 equiv. of PHtBr, the heat ot solution of hydro- 
bromio acid in water (H-20-0), and changing the signs, the heat dis- 
engaged by the nnion of the two gaseous bodies is obtained. 

PHs gas 4- HBr gas = PHiBr solid disengages 4- 23*03 cal. 

PJioepMne (phosphonium iodide), PHJ. The heat of 

formation of this body is determined like that of the hydrobromido, 
PH^HI 4- water = PHa 4;- HI dissolved, absorbs —4*77 cal. By 
deducting the heat of solution of HI in water and changing the sign, 
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we get PH 3 gas + HI gas = PHJ solid disengages 4- 24*17 cal. By 
directly measaring the heat evolved by the union of the two gases, 
+24*2 cal. was obtained. 

The author corrects an error made in the calculation of the heat 
developed in the formation of phosphine 87, 210, and this 

Journal, Abst., 6, 1879) due to the heat of formation of gaseous water 
instead of solid water being used. The corrected calculation stands 
thus : — 

1st Series, 

P 4 - H 3 disengages x 

5CH 4-0) „ A := + 172*5 cal. 

PHj + 81Br „ B = 4 - 254*6 „ 

2;wZ Series. 

P 4 - Ofi = POa disengages 0 = 4- 202*7 (Thomsen) 

1(H + Br) disengages D = 4 - 236*0 (Berthelot). 

Prom which « = (C 4 - D) — (A 4 * B) = 4 11'6 cal., therefore 
P 4 - Hi = PHa gas disengages 4 11'6 cal. 

Similarly, Pj 4 H = PaH solid disengages 17*7 cal. 

As 4 Ha = AsHs gas absorbs 36*7 „ 

The heat of formation of phosphine is less than that of ammonia. 
By comparing the heats of formation of ammonia and phosphine com- 
pounds we find — 


HOI gas 4 HHa gas 

5 = NTHiOl disengages 42*5 cal. 

HBr „ 4 NHa „ 

= ]<rH 4 Br 

45-6 „ 

HI „ 4 NH 3 „ 

= NH*T 

44'2 „ 

PHa 4 HBr 

= PfliBr „ 

23-0 „ 

PHa 4 HI 

=5 PHiBr „ 

24-1 „ 


Starting from the elements themselves, we get — 


N + Hi + 01 

= NH 4 OI disengages 91'2 cal. 

N Hi + Br (liq.) 

= NHiBr 

» 

81-7 „ 

H + Hi + I (Bol.) 

= NEJ 


65-1 „ 

P (Bol.) + H* + Br (Kq.) 

= PHiBr 


44-1 „ 

P (sol.) + H* + I (sol.) 

= PBW 

9> 

20-6 „ 


The heat developed by the formation of ammonium cyanide and 
ammonium sulphide are*— 

HON 4 JTHa NHiCN disengages 20*5 6 al. 

HaS 4NH3=:NH4 HSi 23*0 „ 

As a reducing agent, phosphine hydriodide is not as effectual in 
some cases as hydriodic acid, on account of the loss of energy which 
takes place in its formation. L. T. O’S. 

Thermio Study of Succinic Acid. By P. OnBoirsTCHorF (flrmypt 
89, 579 — 582). — The following numbers represent the heat 
evolved by various salts of succinic acid when dissolved in 400 c.o. of 
water 

m 2 
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CiHA^a^ = 8-4 611,0 = ~ 11*0 

C 4 H 4 O 4 K 3 = 0-2 CA04K2.F,0 = - 3*4 
OiHiOiHK = - 7-6 OAOiH-NHi = - 4*0 

From these may be calculated tlio heat evolved by tlio eonibination 
of the solid salt with water. In the case of the soda salt, it bo(»oitKs 
i 0 8 ; with the potash salt, 2 2 units. Huccinio acid dried at 11 O'* 
ffives by solution in 500 c.c. at 11° an absorption of heat equal to 
G*4 units. 

The heat of neutralisation by alkalis made with a solution contaiiiinj^ 
I of an equivalent of acid gave as follows, everything being dlsbolvod, 
a»id remamiug dissolved : — 

With soda 20*4; with potash 2C*4; with ammonia 22'S>. 

By increasing the relative proportions of succinic acid to alkali, the 
numbers were slightly altered : thus with 2 mols. of acid to 2 mols. of 
potash, 27 25 units were obtained; with 3 mols. of acid to 2 mols. of 
potash, 24 76 units ; with 2 mols. of acid to 2 mols. of ammonia, 
24*7 units. 

The number found by Thomsen for Ihe heat of neutralisation of 
succinic acid was 24*8 units ; the author considers that tliis number is 
incorrect. The foregoing numbers may, if required, be referred to a 
imotion between the solid conetiiuents. 

With soda 40‘02 ; with potash 46‘87 ; with ammonia gas 39*42. 

As regards the amount of boat evolved on neutralisation, succinic 
acid occupies a position intermediate between benzoic and tartaric 
acids. 

HaHO. KHO. NF, ga«. 


Acetic acid 18*8 21 9 18*f5 

Benzoic acid 17*4 22 5 17*0 

^ suooinio acid 20*01 23*19 19’7 

I oxalic acid . * 26*5 29*4 24*4 

I* tartaric acid ...... 22*9 27*1 — 

Sulphuric „ 34*7 40*7 33*8 


By determining the boat of solulion of the anhydride, and of ih(^ 
hydrated acid in potash, the hoot of combination of the anhydride with 
*vvator was obtiiinod by difleronco: OiHeO^ = 20*06; O 4 HA = 29*78; 
difference = 9*72 umts. 

If the boat of solution of tho hydrated acid in water bo doduck‘d 
from the heat of solution of the same acid in potash, the number oi 
units obtained should be equal to the heat of neutralisation by potash 
in solution. 

Heat evolved on solution in potash = -|- 20*06 
„ „ water = — 6 4 

Difference = 26 46 

This indirect verification of the number 26*4 supports tlio author’s 
results as against Thomsen’s figure, 24*8. 
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Snccinic acid appears to be completely displaced from its combina- 
tious by sulpburic acid ; but doubtful results only were obtained in 
tbe case of hydrocbloiic acid, further data are in fact required respect- 
ing the heat evolved or absorbed in diluting succinic acid and its 
salts. J, W. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

Silicon Nitride. By P. ScHurzENBERGER (Oompt rend.^ 89, 644 
— 646). — The composition of the silicon nitrides discovered by Sainte- 
Claire Deville and Wohler, not having been experimentally determined, 
the author has sought to prove the existence of two compounds by the 
following experiments : — 

By heating crystallised silica with gas carbon in a blast f amace for 
some time, a mass is obtained consisting of unaltered silica, a white 
substance soluble in cold concentrated hydrofluoric acid without evolu- 
tion of gas, and a green substance which is insoluble in hydrofluoric acid 
and canstic alkalis, and, after successive treatment with hydrofluoric 
acid and dilute potash, is obtained as a green infusible powder : this is 
not attacked by water or by solution of caustic alkalis, but is dissolved 
by potash at a red heat with formation of potassium silicate and 
evolution of hydrogen and ammonia. The analyses agree with the 
formula (SiN)^. 

The white substance soluble in hydrofluoric acid cannot be obtained 
in the pure state, but most probably it has the formula Si^Ni ; this is 
rendered probable by the fact that on heating (SiN)* in a current of 
chlorine, it loses 22 per cent, of its weight of silicon, and a white sub- 
stance, soluble in hydrofluoric acid, is left. The equation, (SiN)^ -f 
GI 4 = SiOh + SigN^, represents the loss of 22*4 per cent, of silicon. 

By passing ammonia gas into a flask containing silicon tetrachloride, 
a very light white powder is obtained soluble in water with separation 
of Si(HO) 4 ; when heated in a current of hydrogen, ammonium chlo- 
ride sublimes. The rosiilts of analyses compare fairly with those 
required by the formula HisNioOljH. Its formation may bo expressed 
tlius: SSiOl* 4 - IONIIh = vSinNwOUI + 2 t>HCl, and its docoinposi- 
tion by water, thus: SiaNioOljH 4- I 6 H 4 O =s SSiO* + lONlU 4- 
3H01. When heated to brigiit redness in a cun?ent of ammonia, a 
white powder is obtained which is not attacked by water, and only 
slightly soluble in alkalis; its formula is Si^N^H. These oxporimontif? 
show the existence of two silicon nitrides, one (SiN)* corresponding 
to ON, the other probably of tho formula L. T. O'S, 

Action of Metallic Nitrates on Nitric Acid. By A. Ditte 
{UompL rend,, 89, 576 — 579), — ^Ammonium nitrate dissolves readily 
in fuming nitric acid, forming a liquid which does not solidify at 5® ; 
below tins tomporaturo crystallisation takes place, when the ther- 
mometer immediately rises to 18®. The crystals melt regularly at 18®, 
but gonoiully cxliibit the phenomenon of surfusion, in which condition 
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a crystal of annnonium nitrate will 'iwi determine solidification. The* 
composition of the salt is !N‘B[4N'03.2HN03; when melted the liquid 
closely resembles nitric acid, but does not fume in the air ; it is capable 
of dissolvinf^ a large quantilw of ammonium nitrate to form tlio salt 
melting at 9^; this latter remains liquid at 4”, and a 
crystal of the di-aeid salt does not induce crystallisatiou. 1'he Hamc 
compounds *are produced when dry ammonium niti*ato is placed iu an 
atmosphere containing nitric aoid vapour. 

Potassium nitrate, in like manner, produces the salt KNOa.iillNO^, 
melting at —3°; when carefully cooled the whole will remain liquid 
at —10°, but the temperature rises to —3° as soon as orystallisaiion 
seis in. The monacid sali^ KnSrOa.HNOa, could not bo ])roparod. 
ThalHum and mbidium nitrates also combine with nitt io acicl to form 
the salts TlNOa^SHNOa and EbNOa.SHNOa respectively ; ilioir 
melting points are not given, bnt in general propoHies they rosoinbU* 
Ihe potassium and ammonium salts previously described. J. W. 


Action of Metallic Nitrates on Nitric Acid. J?y A. Dittk 
(Go7>tpt rmd.^ 89, 641 — 643). — ^The author has shown (see previous 
abstract) that cerbdn metallic nitmtes combine with nitric aoid to 
form acid salts. There are, however, other salts which behave dif- 
ferently. Magnesium nitrate, Mg(NO3)a0H.4O, for oxaniplt*, whioh 
contains 6 mols. of water of oi*ystalEsntion, niolrs and begins to 
decompose when heated ; nuder certain oirouuisianeos, however, when 
heated, it yields a syrupy mass, whioh suddenly solidilles, evolving a 
large amount of heat; it consists of Mg(N03)43H30. Tt is decom- 
posed by heat, leaving a residue, fi*om whicJi is sopai*atod by watoi* a 
nitrate having »the composition Mg0,Mg(]Sr03)2 ; this decomposes 
without melting, leaving magnesia. 

If the decomposition of the neutral nitrate be stopped the mom(*nt 
nitric oxide begins to bo evolved, a doliquesceut mass is obtained, 
which dissolves in nitric acid, and on cooling doposits transpaiH'ut 
prisms, consisting of Mg(N03)2.23Iy0. 

The basic nitrate, whou treated with nitric acid, yields tlioneufral 
salt, but owing to tho quantity of water set free it is intpossiblo to 
obtain aoid salts ; the author therefort^ proposes bo satumte a solution 
of the neutral salt with nitric anhydride, which will coinbino witli the 
water, and thus a solution of tho anhydrous salt in nitric acid will Ih‘ 
obtained. 

To this group besides magnosium nitrate belong tho nitnitc^s of 
manganese, aluminium, zinc, uranium, copper, and iron, wliich give 
the following salts:— » m 


Mg(N03)2.2H30 

2[Zn(N0a)3].3tt40 


2[Mn(N03)3].5H30 

Mn(N03)3.H20 

AlSCSOthARiO 


(U0s)(N03)3.3n3() 

0a(N03)2.3Ha0 

Po33(3Sr08)3.6Jl20. 


Of these, the nitrates of manganese, aluminium, and iron leave a 
residue of oxide when heated ; the others yield basic niti*ateH. 

Secondly, there exists a class of nitrates whioh are insoluble, or 
only sparingly soluble in nitric acid, to which Wong the niti-atcii of 
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sodium, lithium, calcium, strontium, barium, nickel, cobalt, bismuth, 
cadmium, mercury, and silver. L. T. O’S. 

Contributions to our Knowledge of Clays and Earthenware 
Goods, {Bingl, polyt. 234, 465 — 4i73). — ^Bischof mentions a new 

source of bauxite at Kleinsteinheim, in the Offenbach district. The 
following is the composition : — 

AI2O3, SiOj. Fe^Os. Loss on ignition. 

66*02 10*97 6*19 26*42 = 99*60 

Leger gives the following analyses (p. 156) of clay substances used 
for the preparation of fine white goods. A and B are French goods, 
0 and D are Belgian goods, the former being used for fine goods, the 
latter for ordinary ; and E is German. 

Lindhorst states that, besides lime and the fine gases, the alumina 
and alkalis contained in clay also influence the coloration of clay; 
whereas gypsum is inactive. Experiments were made with various 
oxides, the colour produced being red with iron, green with chromium, 
grey with copper, white with zinc, yellowish-grey with nickel, brown 
with manganese, pink to violet with gold, and greyish-white with 
platinum. Mixtures of these substances produce intermediate shades. 
The black-burning of Indian goods is explained bjp* Samow as follows : 
— When earthenware goods are polished by rubbing them, the surface 
of the clay is rendered more compact ; by subsequently placing the 
clay in a sooty atmosphere, and exposing it to a temperature high 
enough to expel the combined water, the pores produced are filled with 
coal. The latter cannot ignite in a reducing atmosphere, and becomes 
fixed in the pores as the clay shrinks. A shining mass is produced, 
which is so dense that it resists even the penetration of water. 

D. B. 

Ultramarine. By Knapp {IK^hgl, ^ohjt 234, 479—486). — ^In 
the first part of his investigation of this subject (ibid., 229, 69, 173), 
Iho author considerod mainly the changes taking place during the 
fonnation of ulimmarine, and its subsequent conversion into blue. 
Th(i object of the jiresent paper is to consider the oases, which, although 
not strictly connected with ultramarine, represent properties common 
to the same. Those arc well known, and the author merely mentions 
a few instances, which have not yet boon noticed. 

Dreasol found tliat nosoan assumed a pure blue colour, when heated 
with coal. (Nosoan is a mixture of haiiyne and sodalito.) During the 
fusion of borax with sodium sulphide, i.e., the yellow colouring of glass, 
it was noticed that after the addition of borooic acid to the fused mass, 
a black product was formed, which on continued heating assumed a 
blue colour. The same colour was produced when potassium thiocya- 
nate was fused, and also when sulphur was introduced into potassium 
cyanide and the mixture heated. The fonnation of blue with fused 
borax led to the following important deductions: — 1. Silicic acid can 
be replaced by boraoic acid, in order to produce the blue. 2. The 
borate gives a blue as stable in properties as the silicate. 3. The Uue 
of the borate is not altered by fusion, Hb melting point being high 
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enougL to avoid tho destruction of colour. 4. Alumina is not abso- 
lutely requisite for developing the blue colour. Silica without alumina, 
and alumina without silica form the blue colour. Besides those, other 
bodies gave similar results, e.^., aluminium borate, calcium phosphate, 
and stannic oxide produce the blue colour. D, B. 

Erbium. By P. T. Ol^vb (Oompt rend.^ 89, 708 — 709). — This is 
an acknowledgment of Soret’s claims to priority in the discovery pub- 
lished by the author (ihid,^ 15th September, 1879). He points out 
that the substance called by him holndmn is the same as that called x 
by Soret. L. T. 0*S. 

Tungsten Bronze. By J. Philipp and P. Schwebel (Ber., 12, 
2234 — 2236). — Although tungsten bronze (the golden-yellow com- 
pound obtained by fusing acid sodium tungstate in a current of 
hydrogen) resists the action of acids and of alkalis, it is readily de- 
composed by an ammouiacal solution of silver nitiate. By making 
use of this fact in analysing the substance, the authors find that its 
composition is NaWOs, instead of NuaWO* + WsOs, as stated by 
Malaguti (Jhim. 60, 284). W. 0. W. 

New Basic Salts of Mercuric Sulpbide, By W. Spring 
{Annalm^ 199,116 — 120). — The yellow amorphous substance, which 
is precipitated on the addition of merenrous nitrate to an aqueous 
solution of tetrathionic acid (Wachenroder, Annalen, 60, 190), has, 
after drying and treatment with carbon bisulphide, the composition 
Hg 4 S 404 . Its formation is due to the following reactions : — 


H,S40o Hr Hg«(N03)s = HgsS406 + 2 HNO 3 
2Jig,S40fl + 3H3O = Hg4S404 + 2H3SO4 Hr H3SO8 + S. 

When perfectly free from tetrathionic acid, this substance undergoes 
no change on exposure to the light or to a tempoiuture of 120°. The 
amount of heat evolved on treating this body with sodium sulphide 
shows that it is not a mixture of mercuric sulphide and sulphate, but 
a definite compound, viz,, trltldohasio mercuric sulphate. The salt is 
insoluble in water and in most acids. It is soluble in aqua regia and 
in a mixture of hydi’ochloric acid and bromine, and it is converted by 
the action of warm nitric acid into a white insoluble salt, monoikiohasio 
trimerGurie sulphate^ JlgS(llg&04)8- 

Trithiobasio mercuric sulphate is decompoeed by alkaline solutions, 
forming black mercuric sulphide. On boiling with barium nitrate, 
mercuric sulphide and barium sulphate are obtained. When the salt 
is boiled in water, snlpburic acid passes into solution and a dark yellow 
product remains, which has the composition (HgS) 3 HgO. Trithio- 
basio mercuric oxide turns black, and evolves sulphuretted hydrogen 
when brought in contact with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

It is suggested that, for the purpose of classification, the basic mer- 
curic sulphates may be considered to be derived from the following 
typos, in which the 0 or S is replaced by the group SO4* 
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Xhiobasic. 



Osybasio. 

A.O.H, O.Bg,0 

\Hg.O.Hg/ JTg.O.Ifg 

W. 0. W* 


Oxidation of Gold by Galvanic Action* By Bkiitiiki.ot 
(Oompt rend,, 89, 6b3— 684).— Grottkuss (Ann. dhim. P/u/ft., 68, 60) 
observed that a gold wire is dissolved when employed m the j)OHitive 
terminal of a circuit in sulphuric acid. The author ccnitirniH ilioHC 
results, and shows that under similar circumstances nitric acid also 
dissolves gold. This is duo neither to ozone nor, as suggosied by 
Chevreul, to persulphuric acid, for neither of them has finy a<‘tion ou 
gold. L. T, OU 


Organic Chemistry. 


Normal Paraffins. By 0. SoHORhRMMnii (Anmlon, 199, 130— 
144). — By chlorinating pure hoxano (from secondary liexyl iodich* 
prepared by the action of hydriodic acid on mannitol), a mixture of 
monochlorides is obtained (b. p. 121 — 184"), which yields hexylene 
and ethyl-hexyl ethers on decomposition with alcoholic ])otaHh. nio 
olefine combines with hydrochloric acid at the ordinary tom{)evaturc, 
forming a chloride which boils at 124® without decomposition ; whilst, 
according to Morgan (Ann., 161, 275), the corres])on(ling oliloride 
from petroleum boils at 116® with decomposition. The acet4ite from 
the chloride yields an alcohol boiling at 180—136® and atioilnn* at. 
135 — 140®, which split up on oxidation into acetic and butyric ju'ids ; 
propionic acid could not be detected. 

The fact that the paraffins from petroleum have a higher spec i fie 
gravity than those from other sources, and that the specific gmv it y 
diminishes when a portion of the hydrocarbon is oxidistul by nitric 
acid, indicates that the normal paraflins from petroleum pt*<)bably con- 
sist of a complicated mixture of homologous and isomeric bytlro- 
carbons, W, (j. W. 

Oonstitutioii of Dibrom-ethylene. By E. Dsmolm (lifn\, 12, 
2246 — 2247). — By the action of aluminium chloride ou a solution of 
dibromethylene in benzene, Oil^t OPha, 

b. p. 174 — 176®, and a liquid boiling above 8.50®, are formed. 'ilUie 
production of the former hydrocarbon shows tliat dibroniothyleno is 
also unsymmetrical, Br^C ! CHa. This result agreos with the con- 
clusions arrived at by Anschutz (Ber., 12, 2073). W, 0. W. 

Glucose, By Pbanohimont (Oompt rmd., 89, 713— 714).— In 
applying Liebermann’s method for the preparation of the acetyl deri- 
vatives of the phenols to the oarbohydiates, the author obtained witli 
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glucose a crystalline acetyl compound soluble in benzene, alcohol, 
acotic anhydride, and acetic acid ; sparingly soluble in ether and in 
l)otroloum spiiit, and insoluble in water. It is octo-acetyl diglucose, 
0 i 4 Hii 03 ( 0 iHj 03 ) 8 j (m. p. 100®). It has a bitter taste, is dextrorota- 
toiy, and unlike glncose it is oxidised only with great difficulty; 
lx)iling chromic mixture does not attack it, and phosphorus penta- 
chlorido acts on it but slowly. L. T. O’S. 

Cellulose, By FEANOHiMONr {Gom^t r$nd,^ 89, 711 — 712). — ^Not 
being able to obtain any reaction between cellulose, acetic anhydride, 
and sodium acetate, the author substituted concentrated sulphuric acid 
for the last substance, when a violent reaction set in, and the cellu- 
lose was dissolved, the solution becoming coloured. On adding water 
to tho solution, a white precipitate is formed, which is filtered and 
washed with cold alcohol until the washings are no longer coloured. 
The residue is then dissolved in hot alcohol, and from the solution 
microscopic needles or plates separate out (m. p. 212®). These are 
soluble in benzene, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, and insoluble in 
ether. It has the empirical formula C4oH54027,‘ and appears to be a 
derivative of triglucose, containing tho acetyl-group eleven times. An 
acetyl-derivative is also obtained by substituting zinc chloride for sul- 
phuric acid. This corresponds with a triacetyl-compound, but it is 
more probable that it is a baturared acetyl-derivative of ?^-molecules of 
glucose — (w— 1)0H2, It has not yet been identified with Schutzen- 
bergor’s triacetyl-celluloso. The author has applied the same reaction 
to other carbohydrates, L. T. O’S. 

Commercial Trimethylamine. By B, Duvilhee and A. Btri- 
smE (JJompL rend,, 89, 709 — 711). — To detect the presence of ethyl- 
amine in commercial trimethylamine, which escaped the authors’ notice 
in their previous research (this Journal, Abst., 1879, 912;, from being 
jircsent only in very small quantity (2 per cent.) ; the mother-liquors 
irom tho purification of the oxamidos arc decomposed with ]^tash and 
the bases converted into sulpliates ; these are treated with absolute 
alcohol, which (lisholvos, all with tho exception of monomethylamine 
sulphate, Tho soluble sulphates are distilled whh potash, the bases 
collected over absolute alcohol, and the solutions treated with oxalic 
other. Tho oxamic others ai*e decomposed with lime, when crystals 
of calcium mouothyloxamato sepamto out. This is tho sixth base 
found in commercial trimothylamino. Tho authors also reply to 
Vincent’s remarks (this Journal, Abst., 1879, 918) on their previous 
publication. L. T. O’S. 

Ethylamine. By H. Kohlue (Ber,, 12, 2208— 2211).-— When a 
solution of mercuric chloride is boiled with ethylamine and the hot 
mixture filtered, the filtrate deposits on cooling white pearly scales, 
which have the composition OhHgNHEt, The insoluble precipitate 
which is formed at the same time is converted by boiling with water 
into yellow oxymercurethylamine chloride, ClHg.O.HgBTHBt, 

Hence it appears that Uie action of ethylamine on mercuric chloride 
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is analogous to tliat of ammonia; the product, however, is much more 
readily oxidisable than is the case with white precipitate. 

W. C. W. 

Action of Potassium Dichromate on Acetic Acid and 
Potassium Acetate. By L. Danesi (Ouzzetta, 9, 420 — 121). — 
author finds that, when acetic acid is boiled with a solutioti of i)ot*»h- 
sium dichromate, the acid is oxidised at the oxpouso of Iho chromic 
acid, and carbonic anhydride is prodacod. In one experiment, the 
author employed equal weights of potassium diebromato and acetic 
acid ; the latter diluted with water, but how much is not stated. The 
diohromate acts on potassium acetate in a similar manner, the chromic 
acid liberating acetic acid, which ia subsequently oxidised. 

c. E. a. 

Action of Hypochlorous Acid on Acrylic Acid. By P, 
Melikoff (Ber., 12, 2227 — 2228). — ^The monochlorolactic acid ob- 
tained by the action of hypochlorous acid on a dilute aqueous solution 
of acrylic acid and the acid formed by treating glyceric acid with 
hydrochloric acid (Be?-., 12,178, this Journal, Abst., 1871), 5'2l) are 
shown to be identical, by a comparison of their amido-derivatives and 
of their barium and tin salts (both of which are amorphous). Tiio 
amido-acid, which is p'oduced by heating ethyl chlorolnctato and 
ammonia at 120*’, crystallises in long, thin prisms, and alho ia tour- 
sided plates- It resembles serin© in most of its properties, but is 
somewhat less soluble in water. W. C. W. 

Acetylenedicarboxylic Acid. By B. Banduowski (Ber., 12, 
2212 — -2216 ). — Oopper aceiyhmdicarboxylate, OuCiO^ + forum 

glistening blue scales, which are sparingly soluble in cold water, and 
are decomposed by hot water. This salt slowly undergoes dt'eom- 
position at the ordinaiy temperature. Tho silvor salt disHolves in 
htrong nitric acid, but the solution mpidly becomes turbid, owing U) 
the deposition of silver cyanide. 

Acetylenedicarboxylic acid is converted into succinic acid by iho 
action of nascent hydrogen. When hotiiod with water, it spliis up 
according to the equation C 4 IIA = CO® 4 * OjIlA The now arid 
melts at 14f5®, and is soluble in water, alcohol, and etlior. It is <*ryH. 
talUno, and forms well crystallised sails. 

When bromine is added to an aqueous solution of acetyl(*uo<li(‘ar- 
boxylic acid, the dibromo-acid, OABrA, is fonnod, logeth(‘r wilh 
small quantities of bromoform, and a crystalline compound of unknown 
composition. 

Bibrorimcetylmedicarbozylic add is deposited from its aqueous solui ion 
m transparent crj^stals, which dissolve freely in other and in alcohol. 
The silver salt, 04 Bra 04 Agj + ^HaO, crystallises in small iioodleH, 
which expbde when heated. The lead salt, OiBrAPb, also forms 
nee^es which ore soluble in water. The acid begins to blacken jit 
217 , and melts with decomposition at 220®. On distillation it yiolds 
hydrobromio acid and Kekul^’s dibromomaleic acid (m. p. JOb*") 

(AnnaZen*, 130, 8), hence it may be regarded as clibromofumaric 
acid. 
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Attempts to prepare tetrabroraosucoinic acid by tbo action of bro- 
mine on acetylenedioarboxylic acid were unsuccessful. 

W. 0. w. 

Carbamido-palladioTLs Cbiloride, or PalladoBO-uramonium 
Chloride. By E. Dbechsel (J. pr, Ohem,, 20, 469 — 475). — This 
substance is obtained by mixing solutions of palladious chloride and 
urea. It forms a brownish crystalline powder, sparingly soluble in 
water, and has the formula Pd 018.2 CNsH^O =: Pd[NH 2 (C'O.NH 3 )Cl] 2 . 
As it is nearly insoluble in water, attempts were made to found a 
method of estimating urea and palladium by its formation, but with 
no success in the former, and unsatisfactory results in the latter case. 
When boiled with water, it undergoes the following decomposition : — 

PdCla.2NH3(OO.NrH2) + 2H,0 = PdCl2.2NHa + 2NH;3 4- 2 OO 2 . 

When evaporated with excess of palladious chloride, the urea appeal's 
to be partially decomposed with formation of free cyanic acid. Some 
urea combining with the cyanic acid, biuret is produced : — 

NHa.CONHa + HCSrO = (HH2.CO)2NH. 

An attempt was made to prepare hydantoic acid by evaporating 
glycocine with carbamido-palladious chloride, but without success. 
Besides small quantities of biuret, urea hydrochloride, and palla- 
dium bases, palladious amidoacetate was formed. NTo hydantoic acid 
could be detected, W. R. 

Relative Displaceability of Bromine in the Monobromo- 
benzyl Bromides. By 0. L. Jacksok (Per., 12, 2248—2245). — 
When sodium acetate acts on the ortho-, meta-, and para-monobromo- 
benzyl bromides under similar conditions, the bromine replaced in 
these compounds in a given time is in the ratio 52 : 7/ : 100. 

W. 0. W. 

Tolylphenol. By G. Mazzara (Oazzetta, 9, 421— 423).— The 
xylene employed for the preparation of the tolyl ^loride is obtained 
fi*om commercial xylene by fractional distillation, and agitating the 
portion boiling at 136—180® with concentrated sulphuric acid. On 
2 ‘edistilling the undissolved hydrocarbon, it yields a fraction boiling at 
137 — 139®, which is treated with chlorine while boiling to convert it 
into tolyl chloride (b. p. 190 — 195®). When equal parts of tolyl 
chloride and phenol are heated with zinc filings, a violent reaction takes 
place, with evolution of hydrochloric acid and formation of tolyl- 
phonol, OH.O«H 4 . 0 «H 4 ,OHaMo, which may be separated from the pro- 
duct by fractional distillation. It is a colourless liquid of feeble 
odour, boiling at 250 — 255® under a pressure of 8 — 10 mm. It is in- 
boluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and alkaline 
Solutions. It gives no coloration with ferric salts. When tolylphenol 
is treated with aoetio chloride, it yields an acetate, 

AcO.0eH4.OeH4.0H«Me. 

This is a colourless liquid, boiling at 250® under a pressure of 9 mm., 
and decomposing on exposure to moist air, with formation of tolyl- 
phonol and acetic acid. 0. B. G. 
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Action of Nitrosodlmetliylaniline on Phenols which do not 
contain the Methyl Group. By R Mb l do la (7?^*., 12, 20()ft — 
2066).“— When nitrosodimethylanilino hydrochlorido (1 mol.) is Hlowly 
added to a solution of iS-napbtliol (1 mol.) in pjlncial uootic acid at 
110®, a blue mass is produced. Tins is ■wtished with water, dissolvc'd 
in hot alcohol, and mixed with hydrochloric acid. On coolin/jf, bronze- 
coloured needles are deposited, which dissolvo in alcohol and in wattT, 
forming a bluish- violet solution. 

Similar compounds are obtained by tho action of nitroHodiniotliyl- 
aniline on resorcinol and on a- naphthol. W. 0 . W. 

Action of Ferric Chloride on Orthodiamidobenzene. By 
C. Rudolph {Bar., 12, 2211 — 2212). — By tho action of ferric elilorido 
on orthodiamidobenzene,ahydrocblorido is formed which has the com- 
position C 2 iHi 8 NeO. 2 H 0 L 5 H 2 O. The base combiuos with sulpl»ixric 5 
acid, yielding several different salts. Tho formula of tlie neutral sul- 
phate is O 24 Hi 8 N 6 O.HaSO 4 . 3 H 2 O. W. 0. W. 


Tolylenediamines. By R. Nibtzki (Bw., 12, 2236—2238). — 
Paradiamidotoluene (m. p. 64®) from nitro-orthotoluidino (m. ]>. 130°) 
is identical with the tolylenediamine from amidoazotoluono. I'lio 
para-diamines can be distinguished from the ortlio- and mota-ciinmineH 
by their forming quinones on oxidation with ferric chloride, whilst tho 
ortho-componnds yield a colonred crystalline precipitate liaving a 
metallic lustre. 

whilst the meta-derivatives ;riel^ colouring matters aualo^^UH io 
phenylene brown, and the ortbo-diaminos give oolourloss stable (som- 
pounds containing nitrogen. W. 0 . W. 


Occurrence of Paraleucaniline in the Manufacture of 
Rosaniline. By 0. Graebb (Ber., 12, 2241— 2242).— Oonsi<I(M»al)l(» 
quantities of paxileucaniline are found in tlio rosanilhio manufactim) 
in the mother liquors from which tho clirysamlino has boon ]»n»tnpi- 
tated. Whether loucanilino is tho first product of tho roncjtioti of 
arsenic acid on a mixture of aniline and toluidino (tho (»oIont*itig 
matters being afterwards formed by oxidation), or whether it owoh iIh 
origin to the reduction of pamrosanilino is uncortein, but tho author 
considers the first hypothesis tho more i)robal)l6. W. 0. W. 


Dimethylphenyl Glycocine or PhenylbetaJne. By ZIimmki^ 
MAiffN (Ber., 12, 2206 — ^220?). — Phent/lhetamo JbydwMoHih, 

CioHiaOaN.HOl, 


formed by digesting an ethereal solution of dimethylanilino (2 moln ) 
with monochloracetio acid (1 mol.) can be obtained in while needles 
by adding ether to the concentrated aqueous solution of tho compound 
The platinoohloride forms beautiful daork red crystals. ^ 

Bhenylibeiaine ethyMloride, ^N.(Me) 2 PhlSt 01 , is dopositod in 
hygroscopic crystals when a mixture of ethyl monochloracoiato and 
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dimethylaniline is heated at 100° for four hours. On treatment with 
silver oxide, the chlorine is eliminated from this substance, and a 
powerful base is produced, which is very deliquescent, and does not 
appear to form crystalline salts. W. C. W. 

Hydroxyazobenzene and Pai^amethylhydroxyazobenzene. By 

G. Mazzara (Qazzetta, 9, 424 — 426). — Mydronoyazoienzene or iphenolU 
diazobenzem, OwHioNaO, has already been obtained by Griess {Annalen, 
137, 84), and by Kekul6 and Higed (J5er., 4, 233). The author finds 
that the most convenient mode of preparation is to dissolve 8 parts of 
potassium nitrite in 400 of water, and pour in a solution of 2 parts of 
aniline nitrite and 2 of phenol in 200 of water. The solution soon 
becomes turbid and deposits the azo-compound, which should be 
coUeotod after 24 hours, dissolved in dilute ammonia to separate 
resin, and the filtered solution precipitated with hydrochloric acid. 
After recrystallisation from boiling dilute alcohol the substance melts 
at 148—154°. 

Pa/raimthylhjdr(z»ybenzene or Pa/rcu^resoldiaaobenzene^ 
OflH5.N:K06H3Me.OH, 

may be prepared in a similar manner, substituting pure paracresol for 
phenol. The product is purified from an oily substance by repeated 
crystallisation from boiling alcohol. It forms lustrous red crystals 
(m. p. 108—109°) which are but little soluble in cold and only mode- 
rately soluble in hot alcohol. It is soluble in ether, in alcohol, and in 
alkaline solutions. C. E. G. 

Oymeneoarboxylic Acid. By E. PATSENd and P. Spioa (Ouz- 
zeita, 9, 400). — It has been shown {Qaa.^ 5, 30) that when sodium 
cymenosulphato is distilled with potassium cyanide, an oil is produced 
which may bo converted into the amide OcH 3 Me(C 3 H 7 ).OOhrH 3 (m. p. 
138 — 139°) by the action of alcoholic potash. Although this com- 
pound resists the action of alcoholic pot^h in a remarkable degree, it 
tmlifs up when fused with potash, yielding an acid of the formula 
OoH 8 Mo(OjH 7 ).OOOH, ciysQlising in slender needles (m. p. 63°) and 
isomorie with Rossi’s homocuminic acid (m. p. 52°), The amide is 
converted into the acid much more readily by heating it with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid at 180° than by fusion with potash. Tho 
authors have endeavoured to prepare cymenecarboxylio acid by other 
methods, such as fusing the cyraenesulphate with sodium formate, 
and by tho action of sodium and carbonic anhydride on bromo^mene, 
but without any satisfactory result. 0. E. G. 

Metaxoidocixiixaiaic Acid. By G. Mazzaea ( Qcmetta , 9, 425 — 
428). — The motanitrocinnainio acid from which the amido-acid was"^ 
obtained was prepared according to Schiif ’s method "by heating nitro- 
benzoic aldehyde with acetic aldehyde and sodium acetate. On re- 
ducing the nitro-group in the acid by boiling it with tin and hydro- 
chloric acid, and subsequently removing the tin by means of hydrogen 
sulphide, the metmiidocvnnamio add hyda^ochloride^ 

HClJS'Hi.OeHi.OH: OH.OOOH, 
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was obtained in tliin plates, permanent in tlie air and solnblo^ in bot 
alcohol, irom which it crystallises in noodles. The amido-acid B(»j)a- 
rated from the copper salt by hydrogen sulphide was very unsiublo. 

Attempts wore made to oxidise the amido-acid wiih nitrons a(‘id, ho 
as to obtain the corresponding raetahydroxycinnamic acid, which 
with cumaric and paracumaric acids would coinphdo the scrioH of 
the three possible hydroxycinnamic acids. It was found, liowovtT, 
that the action went much further, raetahydroxybenzoic acid, 
06H4(0H) COOH (m. p. 196—197®) being produced. 0. E. 0. 

Synthesis of Phenylconmarin. By A. OaiiiArouo {Gu'szvtta^ 9, 
428— 432).— On heating 20 parts of salicylaldehyde with 28 of dry 
sodium alphatoluate and 70 of acetic anhydride at 150® for 8 honrs, 
a red-brown crystalline mass is obtained which is boiled with water 
for some time and then allowed to cool, Tho insolublo portion, when 
treated with a hot solution of sodium carbonate, parity dissolves, and 
on acidifying the liquid, acetyl j^henyhomio no acid, O17H11O4, is preci- 
pitated in the crystalline state. The portion remaining undisKolvod, 
whidi is the chief product of the reaction, is impure phonylcou- 
marin. 

Acetyl phenylooumario acid, when purified by crystallisation from 
boiling water, in which it is moderately soluble, forius long, while, 
very slender needles. It is soluble in alcohol and in other, but only 
sparingly so in cold water. When heated, it begins to soften and givo 
off gas at 170®, but at 180® it fuses to a transparent liquid; if alter 
being allowed to cool it is again heated, it melts at 130®. From this 
the author is inclined to believe that when tho acid is boated, it loHt»s 
acetic acid and is converted into phenylcoumarin. Tho sihnr arc////- 
pheivylcovmarafe, CnHuOiAg, obtained by preoipitiiting tho sodium 
salt with silver nitrate, crystallises from boiling water in tufts of 
slender, colourless needles, which become yollo wish-rod on keeping. 

The phenylcoumarin, 0i6Hi()O3, after purification by crystallisation 
from boiling alcohol, with addition of animal charcoal, fotms largo 
transparent colourless prisms (m. p. 139 — 140®), soluble in oili<*r. It 
is odourless. Like coumarin, it dissolves whtm l)oilo(l with potnsli 
solntion, and is precipitated unchanged on adding an aciii. When 
treated with sodinm-amalgam in dilute alcoholic solution, phiuiyl- 
coumarin is converted into a now acid, wliich may bo isolaicHl by 
adulating the solution and agitating ifc wiih other. It <n*yHtrfillisoH 
in prisms (m, p. 120®), and is, perhaps, phcnylmolilotio acid, Imt haH 
not as yot been further examined. 

Prom its mode of formation the author heliovos that acoi yl phony I- 
coumaric acid has the rational formula icO.CgHi.Oll I 0Ph.CO()lI, 
whilst phenylcoumarin, if regarded as tho anhydride of phcnylcoumarics 

add, would he 0^ || 

^00 .oph 0 . E. a. 

Pittical and Eupittonic Acid. By A. W. Hofmank (/i/r. 12, 
2216 — 2222). — The formatiou of eupittonic acid is analogous to that 
of pararosaniline, as is shown by the following oquations : — 
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2C,H,N + 0,H,N = + H, 

2O8IS10O3 -f* CflB[i303 “ 4 - H2 

Dimethyl- Dimethyl- Bupittonio 

pyrogallate. methylpyro- acid, 

gallate. 

The sodium and barium salts of this acid have the composition 
Ca8H24Naj09 and C28H24Ba09 respectively* The diacetyl derivative, 
026 Ha 4 Aca 09 , is best prepared by the action of acetic anhydride on an 
alcoholic solution of sodium eupittonate ; it crystallises in yellow 
needles, which melt at 266° and decompose with evolution of violet 
vapours. The crystals are soluble in alcohol and are decomposed by 
alkalis and by acids. 

The yellow amorphous substance (J5er., 12, 13?1) obtained as a bye- 
product in the preparation of diacetyleupittonic acid by heating a 
mixture of acetic anhydride and oupittonic acid is insoluble in water, 
Imt dissolves freely in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid. It is also dis- 
solved by alkalis and by strong sulphuric acid ; on neutralising the 
alkaline, or diluting the acid solutions, the original substance is repre- 
cipitated. 

Bibenzoyl ev/pitf onto aoid, OasHaiBzaOg, remains as a yellow powder 
when a mixture of benzoic anhydride and sodium eupittonate is fused 
and the product extracted with alcohol. The compound dissolves in 
chloroform, and may bo obtained in golden needles (m, p. 282°) by 
adding alcohol to the chloroform solution. By the action of benzoic 
chloride on enpittonio acid, a white crystalline powder is obtained. 

Methyl eu^piiionate prepared by the action of methyl iodide on sodium 
eupittonate is deposited from alcohol in golden needles (m. p. 242°). 
The ethyl salt (m. p. 202°) resembles the preceding compound in its 
mode of preparation and in its properties. 

When a concentrated aloohob'c solution of iodine is added to a cold 
acetic acid solution of eupittonic acid, brown glistening prisms are 
deposited which have the composition 029Ha809l4- This compound is 
decomposed by heat. By the action of strong alkalis and acids, eupit- 
tonic acid is regenerated. On treating an^ alcoholic solution of the 
iodine-compound with sulphuroiis acid, hydriodio, sulphuric, and eupit- 
tonic acids are Cormod, but on heating the liquid, the original substance 
is again formed, since the sulphurous acid decomposes the hydriodio 
ticid with formation of iodine, which at once combines with the eupit- 
tonic acid, 

Kupittonic acid is decomposed by the action of water at 270°, with 
formation of dimethyl pyrogallate and a crystalline body which is 
soluble in alcohol, ammonia, and soda. The dimethyl ether of methyl 
pyrogallol is not produced by this reaction. Eupittonic triamine 
undergoes no change on boiling with aniline. When heated at 260° 
with water, it spHts np into ammonia and eupittonic acid. 

W. 0. w. 

Hydroxylation by Direct Oxidation. By E. Meybb and A. 
Baur (Bar,, 12, 2238 — 2241). — ^The following experiments support 
i he hypothesis that it is only atoms of hydrogen occupying a ter- 
tiary position which are capable of undeirgoing direct oxidation to 
hydroxyl : — 
von. xxxvni. 


n 
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i^Tormal propylbeiizenesxilph.onic acid is oxidised to carbonic anhy- 
dride and potjwsBium sulphate by the action of potassium permanpja- 
nate in an aniline solution, whilst, under similar conditions, oumone- 
sulphonio acid is converted into hydroxypropylbenzenesulphonic acid, 
OBH4tS03H)03H6.0H. 

By treating the product of the action of phosphorus pentaohlorido 
on this acid with ammonia, propenylbenzenesulphamide, 

06H4(S03.NH2)C3H5, 

is formed. This sulphamide melts at 162*^, and combines readily with 
bromine. W. 0. W, 

Cmnenesulplionic Acids and a New Cmnol. By P. Spica 
(Oazzetta, 9, 433—444). — All observers who have hitherto studied 
the action of sulphuric add on cumene are agreed that only one sul- 
phonic add is formed; although there is great discrepancy in the 
description of the salts which this add forms, and especially with regard 
to the amount ox water of crystallisation they contain. As, how- 
ever, it has been show by Paterab and Spica (Oaa,, 7, 21, and this 
Journal, 1877, 1, 707) that normal propylbenzene forms two sulphonic 
acids, and analogous results have been obtained with butylbenzeno, 
&c., it seemed highly improbable that cumene (isopropylbenzene) 
should give such a different result, especially as the author had 
observed, in the preparation of cumol from the crude cumenesulphate, 
that a small portion of the product passed over below 220®, and that 
this did not completely solidify at a low temperature. 

The cumene employed in the research was prepared by distiljing 
cumio add with lime and iron filings and recti^ng over.godinm. 
The pnre enmene, boiling at 150 — ^165®, was convert^ into the snl- 
phonic add by agitating it with twice its weight of a mixture of equal 
parts of ordinary and of fuming sulphuric acid, the action being com- 
pleted by heating it at 100® for a few minutes. The sulphonic add 
was diluted, neutralised with pure barium carbonate, and the product 
submitted to a careful fractional crystallisation. By this moans the 
author succeeded in isolating two barium cumenesulphates ; the pne 
which is formed in larger quantity crystallises in micaceous scalps, 
somewhat unctuous to the touch, and containing 1 mol- H 2 O, thus 
confirming the observations of ffittig, Schaeffer, and Koenig ; the othor, 
formed only in small quantity, remains in the mother-liquors from the 
crystallisation of the first salt, being much more soluble. It crystal- 
lises in microscopic nodules, and contains 3 H 30 or 3 ^H 30 , which can- 
not be driven off completely without decomposing the salt. The cor- 
responding lead salts are very similar, containing 1 mol. H^O and 
3 mols. H 3 O respectively. By treating the sodium salts with phos- 
phorus pentachloride and converting the chlorides thus formed into 
the amides by the action of alcoholic ammonia, two sulphamides arc 
obtained corresponding with the two barium oumenesulphatos. The 
one from the less soluble barium salt is a solid substance which, by 
crystallisation from dilute alcohol, may be separated into two definite 
compounds, both containing snlphqr and nitrogen, and having the for- 
mula 06H4(C8H-y).S02NH2. The less soluble compound which occurs 
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in largest qraantity forms white micaceous scales (m. p. 107®), very 
soluble in alcohol, soluble also in boiling sodium carbonate solution 
without alteration; the more soluble compound obtained from the 
mother-liquors of the first is relatively small in q*uantity and crys- 
tallises in white scales (m. p. 96®). The sulphamide corresponding 
with the barium salt with ^26 is. a brown oily liquid which could 
not be purified, but the author believes it to be identical with the crys- 
talline sulphamide mentioned above as melting at 96®. The sulpha- 
mide (m. p. 107®), when oxidised by fusion with potash, appears to 
yield a mixture of salicylic and pamhydroxybenzoio acids, whilst the 
oily sulphamide gives a small quantity of a very impure acid, melting 
between 150® and 170®. 

Cumol, 06H4(03H7).0B[.— The crystallisable cumol (m. p, 61®) ob- 
tained from the cumenesulphonic acid formed in largest quantity has 
already been described by Patemb and the author. The small quan- 
tity of the sodium salt of the second sulphonic acid at the author’s 
disposal yielded about 6 grams of a new phenol by fusion with potash 
in the ordinary way. This new cumol is an almost colourless liquid, 
and boils at 218*5® (cor.) under a pressure of 756*18 mm. It does not 
solidify when cooled with ice and salt. It is slightly soluble in water, 
and the solution is coloured violet by ferric salts. 

In order to ascertain the constitution of the two cumols, they were 
converted into the corresponding ethyl ethers in the usual way and 
then oxidised with chromic mixture. The etliyloumol^ OoHn.OBt, from 
the solid cumol (m. p. 61®) is a colourless, mobile liquid (b. p. 220® 
cor. at 757 mm.) and sp. gr. at 0® = 0*94377, at 100® = 0*86369. 
By oxidation it yields paraethoxybenzoic acid (m. p. 194 — 196°). 
The ethj^lcumol from the liquid cumol boils at 213® (uncor.), and on 
oxidation gives an oily acid soluble in alcohol and in ether, besides a 
small quantity of an acid melting at 194®. Bthysalicylic acid melts at 
19*5“ C.. From these results it would seem that the solid cumol is 
])ar(msGpr<ypylph&nol, and the liquid cumol oi'thoisopropyTphmol, It is 
evident also that the perfect separation of the isomeric barium cumenc- 
sulphonatoB cannot be effected without great difficulty. 

0. E. G. 

Empirical Formula of Skatole. By M. KsNOKt (Jl pr. Ohem,, 20, 
466 — 469). — This product is the result of long putrefaction of animal 
matter, and its formation is subsequent to that of indole and phenol. 
Tho author prepared it by the putrefaction of pancreas and muscle for 
five months. The putrefied mass was acidified with acetic acid and 
distilled, and the skatole, which volatilised with water^-vaponr, was 
separated from the distillate by acidifying it with hydrochloric acid 
and adding picric acid. On analysis, it gave numbers agreeing with 
the formula C9H0N, and its picric derivative has the formula 
C9Ho]Sr.C6BL8(!N'08)80H. The author throws out the suggestion that 
sl^tole is methylmdole. W. K 

Action of Chlorine on Naphthalene-a-sulphonic Chloride*: 
«y-Triohloronaphthalene. By 0. Widmann {B&r , 12, 2228—2231).*—* 
The ieirachlondeoi the a^sulplhomc chloride, (0wH80l2S0801)0l4, formed 
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wlieix clilorine (2 mols.) is passed into a solution of naplillialene- 
a-sulphonic chloride in carbon bisulphide : it is an oily liquid, freely 
soluble in the usual solvents : it has not yet been solidified. The 
potassium dichlorosulphonatc, which is obtained by the action of alco- 
holic potash on the tetiachloride, yields on treatment with phosphorus 
pentachloride, dicJiloronaphthalene-cc>~8ulpltomc chloride^ OioHaOU.oO^Ol. 
After recrystallisation from boiling glacial acetic acid and from ben- 
zene, the chloride is deposited in glistening needles or scales (m. p. 
146“3, Heated in sealed tubes with water, it yields dichloronaphtha- 
lene-a-sulphonio acid. f^-TrichloronaiMhalme^ OioHsOh) previously de- 
scribed by Atterberg {B&r , 9, 316), is formed when the sulphonic 
chloride is distilled with phosphorus pentachloride. This derivative 
yields dinitrodichlorophthalic acid on nitration, which indicates that 
the 7 -trichloronaphthalene contains two chlorine atoms in one benzene 
nucleus and one chlorine atom in the other. Hence it is probable that 
the only difference in the constitution between the 7 and f compounds 
is that the isolated chlorine atom occupies the a position in the one 
compound and the |3 position in the other. W. 0. W, 

Bichloronaplithalene-a-STQpliomc Acid. By 0. Widmann 
(B er., 12, 2231 — ^2233). — This acid, OioHaCl 2 SO3H, is deposited in 
colourless needles when dichioronaphthalene-a-sulphonic chloride is 
heated with water at 140®. 

Its salts are crystalline and sparingly soluble in water. They lose a 
portion of their water of crystallisation at the ordinary temperature, 
but, to remove the whole, they must be heated nearly to 200 °. 

OioHsOla-SOsK 4 - 2 H 2 O forms needle-shaped o^stals. The anhydrous 
salt dissolves in 116 parts of water at 15°. CfioHsOlo.SOsjSTa + HaO 
crystallises in prisms, and OioH 5 Cl 3 .SOiAg + 2 H 3 O in silky needles. 
The barium salt also forms needles which require 1660 parts of water 
for complete solution. The lead salt (needles) dissolves in 700 parts 
of water. (CioH 601 a.S 03 ) 20 a 4 - 4HaO crystallises in quadratic plaios, 
i part of the sdt dried at 100° dissolves in 1270 parts of water at 14°, 
and in 146 at 100°. The zinc salt forms pearly scales containing 7 
mols. of H,0. 

The amide, CieHftOla-SOjNHi, forms feathery crystals solublo in 
water and alcohol, which melt and blacken at 260°. W, 0. W. 

PhenylnaphthylcarbazoL Bj C. G-babjbb and W. Knkcut (Bor,, 
12, 2242 — 2243). — The oarbazol, CfjeHixST, discovered by Brunck (Bcr., 
12, 341) in crude anthracene, is formed synthetically when jS-phenyl- 
naphthylamine is passed through a red-hot tube. W, 0. W. 

Balsamttm Antarthriticum Indicum. By B. Hrason (Arch 
Fhf^, [3], 16, 27 — 47). — Three specimens, labelled BaUamum cmfa/r- 
fhritiaim Indicum, Wapa balsam, and oil of Wapa, together with a 
block of wood of the same sort as that from which the above were 
prepared, Bpemd falcata, came under the author’s observations. He 
concludes from careful comparison that the balsams and oil closely 
resemble one another in their chemical and physical proportios, but 
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that the wood in its present state (being without bark or centre) could 
not, without the addition of other materials produce the balsam. 

E. W. R 

Coca. By G, W, Kennedy (PJiarm. J. Travs. [3], 10, 65). — The 
physiological action of coca in small doses is to produce excitement 
of the functions, to relieve or prevent muscular fatigue, and, to some 
extent, to take the place of food ; large and frequent doses produce 
efEects similar to those of opium. Attempts have been made to isolate 
the narcotic principle which produces these efEects. l^enmann dis- 
covered an alkaloid named cocaine ; a volatile alkaloid, hygrine^ has 
also been separated, and an essential oil which imparts the peculiar 
odour to the leaves. Cocaine or erythroxyline appears to be the active 
principle ; it is soluble in 704 parts of water, more soluble in cold 
alcohol, and quite soluble in hot alcohol and ether. The author gives 
proportions and directions for- the preparation of a Raid alcoholic 
extract, and an elixir, • P. C. 

Berberine Salts^ By J. U. Lloyd (Phann. J. Tram. [3], 10, 
125 — 127). — The finely powdered roots of Hydrastis canadensis are 
extracted with alcohol by percolation; the extract is cooled by ice, and 
mixed with excess of sulphuric acid ; and after it has been kept cool 
for about twelve hours the precipitate is. separated by faltration and 
stirred up with cold alcohol ; and the impure berberine sulphate is 
separated and dried by exposure to the air. 

Sidphate of herberim in the pure state is obtained by adding the 
above impure pi'oduct to 16 parts of water, dropping in ammonia in 
blight excess, with constant stirring, and allowing the liquid to stand 
in a cool place for twelve to twenty- four hours. The liquid is then 
filtered, cooled by ice, and exactly neutralised with sulphuric acid : 
the crystals can strained o£E in a few houiM». The sulphate is orange- 
red, soluble in about 100 parts of water at 21° 0. ; it is readily decom- 
posed by alkalis, yielding free berberine. It is unaffected by expo8ui*e 
to the air, but becomes moist if extractive matter or sulphuric acid is 
present. Prom lb to 20 ounces are obtained from 100 pounds of 
liydrastis. 

The author prepares pure berJ>erine from the sulphate by treating it 
with slight excess of ammonia, dissolving in alcohol, and precipitation 
with other. Berberine is soluble in about parts of water at 21°, 
moderately soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in ether and chloroform. 
It readily yields salts with acids : the pyrophosphate is very soluble, 
the picrate insoluble in water. The phosphate, hypophosphite, and 
chloride are readily prepared by adding the respective acids in 
slight excess to an aqueous solution of berberine. The ortho-phos- 
phate is soluble in 280, and the hypophosphite in about 60 pai^s oi 
water. 

Berberine hydrochloride, prepared by precipitation, is soluble in about 
500 parts of water ; almost insoluble in cold alcohol, ether, and ehloro- 
lorm. 

Berber ime nitrate is greenish-yellow, it is made in a simUar way to 
the chloride, and resembles it closely in solubility. 

Eemarjes. — The alcoholic extract of Hydrastis canadensis contains, 
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besides berberine, a greenisb fixed oil, an acrid resin, a white alkaloid, 
a vegetable acid, yellow colonring matter, and small amounts of other 
substances. These substances are probably combined in the root, but 
on adding an acid, the alkaloids aro converted into sulphates, with 
separation of the vegetable acid, the resinous matters and the colouring 
matter. In the process given above for preparing berberine, the 
impure berberine sulphate is decomposed by ammonia, a slight ex- 
cess of which precipitates the white alkaloid hydrastine^ together 
with the resin and oil. The berberine sulphate made from the fitrate 
by cooling and adding sulphuric acid, contains some anomonium sul- 
phate and foreign matters ; it may he purified by dissolving in hot 
alcohol and reorystallising. 

The volatile oil is obtained by distilling the root with water. When 
the mother-liquor of the berberine sulphate crystals is mixed with its 
own bulk of water, and the alcohol removed by evaporation, the groon 
fixed oil lises to the surface, and the resinous substances settle to tho 
bottom . the water contains the hydrastine as sulphate. Hydrastine is 
separated from this solution of its sulphate by adding ammomia in 
excess in the cold ; it is purified by converting it once more into sul- 
phate, repreoipitating with ammonia, and crystallising from boiling 
alcohol. The crystals are coloured yellow by adnnxture with a yellow 
substance ; 'they are not bitter, but acrid ; hydrastine is almost insoluble 
in water, somewhat soluble in cold alcohol, and freely soluble in boil- 
ing alcohol and in chloroform : it forms salts with adds, which are, as 
a rule, very soluble and difficult to crystallise. S’. 0. 

Veratrxma viride. By 0. Bullock ( Phm ' m . J. Trans. [3], 10, 
186). — The powdered rhizome and rootlets of this plant were exLaustt'd 
with alcohol, and after evaporation, the residue was freed from alcohol 
by a continued moderate heat : the r^n which separated from tho 
soft extract was removed and allowed to drain for several weeks during 
warm weather. 

The Bojt Extract. — 86 per cent, was soluble in water ; 43 per oent. of 
fatty matter was removed by light petroleum. The aqueous extract 
was concentrated and made alkaline with sodium carbonate : after 
filtering off tho precipitated alkaloids, the solution was heated to 66® 0. 
and a little soda added ; the addition^ precipitate was then filtered off 
while the liquid was warm : the precipitated alkaloids fi<om 1 pound of 
root amounted to 19*3 grains, about one-ninth of which was precipi- 
tated by warming after addition of soda. Colouring matter was 
removed by dissolving in acetic acid and reprecipitating from the v\<irrri 
bolntion : and the united mother-liquors, after being acidified and 
evaporated, were made alkaline, treated with ether, tlw ether product 
dissolved in acetic acid, filtered, and precipitated as before. The total 
weight of mixed alkaloids obtained was 12*4 giains, of which 1*7 
grains bad been separated from the mother-liquors. 

The jervine was precipitated as nitarate from an acetic acid solution 
containing 3 grains in each fluid ounce, by addition of an equal volume 
of saturated potassium nitrate solution. The precipitate was filtered 
off after six hours, washed with potassium nitrate solution, pressed 
between bibulous paper, and dried : its weight was 7*9 giains, and the 
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weight of alkaloids precipitated from the concentrated filtrate hj 
warming with soda was 3*2 grains. 

The aqueous solution, after removal of the alkaloids, was treated 
with Bubacetate of lead, the excess of lead separated, and the free acid 
neutralised with barium carbonate; the filtered solution was then 
evaporated to a syrup, and thrown into alcohol. The filtered alcohol 
solution, evaporated and dried at 100°, yielded a product with sweet 
and somewhat bitter taste, energetically reducing copper and silver 
salts, and apparently consisting almost entirely of glucose : its weight 
amounted to 8*6 per cent, of the total aqueous extract. 

The alkaloids were then removed from the resin, both that from the 
soft extract and also the hard resin. Fatty matter was first dissolved 
away by light petroleum, then the powdered resin was made into a 
smooth paste with water, and dissolved in a solution of sodium car- 
bonate containing soda. The alkaline solution was twice agitated with 
ether, and the ether extract dissolved in acetic acid, filtered, and the 
alkaloids precipitated as above ; the alkaloids were al^ extracted from 
the mother-liquor, and the jervine separated from the alkaloids as 
nitrate. A further minute quantity of alkaloids was obtained from 
the alkaline solution of the resin. 

The total amount of alkaloids obtained from the extract representing 
1 pound of root was 46*6 grains, and from this, 31*2 giains of nitrate of 
jervine and 11 grains of other alkaloids were obtained, the loss of 
10 per cent, representing loss and removal of foreign matter. About 
one-quarter of the total weight of niti'ate of jervine was obtained from 
the soft extract and from the resin from the soft extract, the hard 
resin yielding about one-half of the total weight. Wright obtained 
only 0*80 gram of alkaloids per kilogramme of the root employed ; 
the author obtains 6*612 grams : the excess being due probably to the 
alkaloid separated from the resin by the author. 

The alkaloids, after separation of the jorvine and crystallisation 
from alcohol, showed under the microscope crystalline forms differing 
fi*om jorvine, the substance probably being Wright’s pseudojervine : 
when purified, it amounted to 6 per cent, of the mixed alkaloids. 

Sapoiiifoation of the Hard Resin hj Lime , — From 1 pound of the 
hard resin the fatty matter was removed by light petroleum ; it was 
then rubbed into a smooth paste with 2 pounds of slakod lime, water 
added, and tho mixture boiled for a few minutos. After evaporation 
and drying on the steam-bath, the powdered mass was exhausted with 
3 gallons of hot alcohol. The all^loids obtained from the alcoholic 
ettraot, when purified by roprecipitation, amounted to more than 485 
grains, a quantity 20 per cone, greater tlian that yielded by the ether 
process, and corresponding to 4*21 grams per kilogram of the root. 

F. 0, 


On Casein, and the Action of Bennet. By 0. HANKAUSTBiir 
(^Bied, Centr,, 1879, 147).— Pure casein may be prepared by preci- 
pitating with acetic acid, care being taken to avoid excess of acid, dis- 
solving the washed precipitate in alkali, so that the solution remains 
slightly acid, filtering from separated fats, reprecipitating several times 
by acetic acid, and washing with alcohol and ether. The casein thus 
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prepared appears to be a weak acid, dissolving oaloinm and barium 
carl^nates, and calcium phosphate. Salts appear to keep casein in 
solution, and this accounts for the fact that, in the precipitation oi 
casein by acids, the amount obtained is not equivalent to the acid em- 
ployed. Rennet, when it precipitates casein, appears to break it u]) 
into two albuminoids, one which is greatest in quantity is combined 
with calcium phosphate, and appears as cheese ; the other (a peptone) 
remaining dissolved in the whey. For complete precipitation, the 
presence of calcium phosphate is necessary, and this accounts for the 
fact that dilute milk cannot be coagulated. The presence of calcium 
chloride also partly aids curdling, and one part of rennet ferment is 
capable of curdling 800,000 parts of casein. E. W. P. 

Pibrinogen. By 0. Hammaesten (Ffluger's Arch, f. JPhijs,, 19, 
563 — 622). — The author’s researches have led him to regard para- 
globulin and fibrinogen as entirely distinct substances, each charac- 
terised by well-marked properties. In the present communication, he 
describes hib method for preparing fibrinogen from venous blood, and 
claims for the substance so prepared that it is perfectly free from 
hemoglobin, serum, albumin, and paraglobulin, that it is in no way 
altered by the process of preparation, and that it is tho true parent 
body whence fibrin is derived. 

To prepare fibrinogen, the author mixes 3 vols. of blood with 1 vol. 
of a saturated solution of magnesium sulphate, filters, and precipitates 
by addition of an equal volume of a saturated solution of sodium 
chloride. After continued shaking, the precipitated fibrinogen is 
removed, broken in very small pieces, and shaken up with a half- 
saturated sodium chloride solution. This process of washing with 
sodium chloride solution is repeated five or six times, care being taken 
that; no lumps are allowed to form iu the fibrinogen. Tho fibrinogen 
is fipaliy collected on filters, strongly pressed, dissolved in water, and 
the solution is filtered. 

Slight modifications of this method are described, and tho process 
is compared, at great length, with those of Gautier and A. Schmidt. 

The properties of pure fibrinogen are scarcely mentioned in tlu‘ 
present paper, but are reserved for a farther communication. Tho 
author states that a solution of fibrinogen is altered by long-continued 
dialybis ; that it may be frozen without inducing any turbidity, Imt 
that if a trace of altered fibrinogen is present, small solid particles 
separate when the mass is melted ; that fibrinogen readily undergoes 
fermentative changes; and that when precipitated by sodium chloride 
and allowed to remain in contact with the supernatant liquid, its solu- 
bility diminishes. M. M. P. M. 

Note on Hyraceum. By W*. H. Greene and A. J. PAEKKii 
(Fhmm, J. Trans, [3], 10, 188). — Hyraceum is believed to be the 
inspissated urine of the Cape Hyrax (Hyrax ca^ensis), the urine col- 
lecting in hollows of rooks and gradually evapoi’ating ; its medicina) 
effect 18 reported to be the same as that of castoreum. It is a dark- 
brown, brittle, resinous substance, with aromatic odour and bitt/(‘i’ 
taste. About 56 per cent, of it is soluble in water, and nearly on(‘- 
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of the residue (14 per cent.) iu alcohol, other, and chloroform ; 
of the 80 per cent, of insoluble matter, 14 is woody tibre and inso* 
lublc organic material, and 16 consists of sand and other inorganic 
substances. On ignition, hyraceum leaves 34 per cent, of ash, con- 
sisting of chlorides, sulphates, phosphates, and carbonates of sodium, 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium. Small quantities of nitrates are 
also present. 

When the organic matter in the aqueous extract was precipitated by 
lead acetate, and the precipitate was decomposed by sulphuric acid, a 
hard, horny, resinous, brown, transparent substance, emitting a feecal 
odour, was obtained. 

Hyracoum consists of various salts and organic substances; the 
latter constitute about one-half, and contain urea in small quantity, 
besides uric, hippuric, and benzoic acids ; probably also glycocol, derived 
from the breakmg np of the hippuric acid. Hyraceum is, iherefore, 
undoubtedly derived from a urine ; but the large amount of calcium 
salts in proportion to the other salts, and the character of the organic 
matter, indicate the presence also of fsscal matter. F. C. 


Physiological Chemistry. 

Assimilation of Ordinary Horse Fodder. By E. v. Wolff and 
Others (JBled, Uentr., 1879, 663 — 667). — ^After a series of expeiiments 
given in detail, it was found that, generally speaking, the various 
component paiiia of ordinary fodder were digested as well by horses 
as by sheep. J. K. 0. 

Fattening of Animals. By E. v. Wolff (Bred. Centr.i 1879, 661 — 
668). — The author makes some observations on the results given iu 
a paper by Henueborg and others on the fattening of sheep (thih 
Journal, 36, 811), showing by a comparison of the food given aiid the 
resulting increase of fat, tliat at least one-third of this arose from the 
absorption and assimilation of tlie airbohydrates contained in the 
fodder used. J. K. C, 

Source of Hippuric Acid in tbe Urine of Herbivora. By 
0. LoifiW (t/. Chem,, 20, 47(> — 479). — The author discovered an 
acid in meadow hay closely resembling quiuic acid, but was not success- 
ful in demonstrating the identity of the two. On repeating his expe- 
nments, he found it impossible to eftect a satisfactory separation from 
a substance resembling peptone ; but the impure substance resembles 
quinic acid by giving hydroquinone with lead peroxide, and proto- 
catechuio acid with bromine. Researches by several chemists have 
shown that hippuric acid is not increased in the urine of an animal 
by giving it quinic acid in its food ; and hay, after treatment with 
soda, is still a source of hippuiio acid in urine. But after treatment 
with sulphuric acid, the source of hippuric acid is removed from ha} . 
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The only definite compound which the author was able to isolate 
from an extract of hay made with dilute sulphuric acid was some acid 
resembling quinic acid. 

It has been suggested by Weiske that the real source of hippuric 
acid may be the meadow plants with which hay is mixed. The author, 
therefore, investigated the officinal extract of dandelion, and again 
found the acid resembling quinic acid along with some succinic acid, 
and an acid oU, heavier than water, which gradually became resinous. 

W. R. 

Analysis of a Calculus from a Horse. By P. Peters and 
K. MiJLLEB (Pied. O&ntr,, 1879, 714). — A calculus formed in con- 
centric layers and weighing 84 kilos.^was analysed by the authors 
with the following results : — 

Magnesium Soda and 

Organic ammonium Ferric Calcium potash 

Water. matter. phosphate, phosphate, phosphate. Silica. salts. 

4*22 6-20 87-37 0*29 0*11 1*36 0*45 

J. K. 0. 

Physiological InjBLuence of Adulterated Wine. By A. Schmitz 
(Bled. Gentr., 1879, 712 — 713). — The unfermentahle residues of grapo- 
sugar, which are used for the adulteration of wine, were subjected to 
experiment with reference to their physiological action. Sub- 
cutaneous injection in the case of dogs was found to produce vomiting 
and general derangement. The author is of the opinion that those 
residues contain a poison sinular to that in fusel oil. J. K. 0. 

Chemical Cause of the Toxicological Action of Arsenic. 
B^ 0. Binz and H. Schulz (Ber., 12, 2199— 2202).-- The authors are 
of opinion that arsenic owes its poisonous nature to the alternate 
oxidatiou of arseuious to arsenic oxide and reduction of arsenic to 
arsenious oxide, which produces a rapid oscillation of the atoms of 
oxygen in the molecules of albumin, causing their complete dostruo- 
tioQ, Arsenic acts as a earner of oxygen, rtsembling nitric oxide in 
this respect. Phosphorus and the other members of the nitrogen 
gi'oap appear to act in a similar manner. The authors bane their 
t»pinion on the following observations (1.) That in cases of arso- 
meal poisoning, it is those portions of the system which have the 
power of taking up oxygen from the blood which sufFer most 
severely; (2) and that egg albumin, blood fibrin, and brain rodneo 
a7‘senio oxide to arsenious at a blood heat, and that fcho salivary glatuis 
and liver not only reduce arsenic to arsenious oxide, hut also oxidise 
arsenious to arsenic oxide, whereas blood, hiemoglobin, and fat have 
no action on the oxides of arsenic, W. 0. W, 

Presence of Alcohol in Animal Tissues during Life and 
after Deat^ By J. B^champ {Com;pt. rend., 89, 673— 574).— Ju 
order to verify the truth of the statement that flesh superficially coagu- 
lated would rapidly putrefy under conditions in which woll-cookcMl 
flesh would remain sound for many weeks, some horseflesh was coagu- 
lated by immersion for ten minutes in boiling water, thou wi^pi)otl in 
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a closely woven cloth, and placed aside for eight days. At the expira- 
tion of that time, the meat was fonnd in an advanced state of decom- 
position, and the muscular striation had disappeai*ed, although the air 
had not penet 2 *ated to the interior of the substance, whilst bacteria and 
vibrios abounded. By methods described in the original memoir, the 
author isolated and characterised about O’ 8 gram of alcohol and 
10 grams of sodium salts formed by acetic, butyric, and other acids. 
The alcohol was converted into aldehyde, and oxidised to acetic acid, so 
that its identity was established beyond doubt ; within certain limits 
the quantity obtained was larger, the further the extent of the decom- 
position. 

It would seem, therefore, that the phenomena accompanying putre- 
faction are very closely allied to those belonging to fermentation 
properly so called, perhaps more directly with those of the butyric 
fermentation. By the same process alcohol was obtained from the 
jresh tissues. The brain c£ sheep gave a larger quantity than the 
liver, but the largest quantity was obtained from the brain of an ox, 
which furnished sufficient aloohol to measure with the hydrometer. 
It may be argued, therefore, that in medico-legal cases, the detection 
or separation of alcohol from putrid or healthy tissues, is not sufficient 
evidence to show that alcohol has been administered at all, still less 
that this liquid has been the cause of death. J. W, 
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Unorganised Ferments in Hants. By €. Kratkjh (JBied. Centr,, 
1879, 120 — 122). — The ferments from various plants were obtained by 
the method of Wittich, or by that proposed by Erlenmeyer. For the 
detection of diastatic fermentation, tho decomposition of starch into 
sugtir and dextrin was employed. The action of the ferments on albu- 
minoids could be studied only when free acids (2 : lUOO) were present ; 
to detect and recognise tho foiments which act on fats, the decompo- 
sition (1) of an omulflion of gum arabic water ; (2) of oil with free acid 
and glycorol; (8) of oil in the state of an emulsion, were taken advan- 
tage of. 

The sutatances which came under examination were bnds and twigs 
of horse chesnut, which were separated into wood and bark ; the same 
also of ihe birch ; the young and old hark and wood of oak, the leaves 
of hawthorn ; bulbs and tubers ; starchy grains, as barley and maize, the 
endosperm and omhryo being in the last gmin examined separately ; 
oily seeds, as pumpkin. In no case could albuminous or fatty ferments 
be detected. A strong diastatic ferment is found in the horse chesnut 
at all periods of growth. Slight fermenting action in the leaves of 
oak and liawthom, whilst the birch is free of ferment. In onions and 
potatoes, a weak ferment is present, hut during the j^riod when there 
is no growth, the onion alone possesses a ferment. Diastase is present 
in uuHprouted bai'ley, but the action is weaker than that of malt 
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diastase ; in nnspronted maize diastase is found only in the embryo 
and hilum. It would seem, therefore, that in all starch-containing 
plants, diastase is present more or less, the quantity being dependent 
on the amount of starch present ; but the change of starch into glucose 
does not necessitate the presence of diastase : for example, tho birch 
contains no diastase at any time. Further experiments wore directed 
towards determining the action of the ferment of the above plants on 
gum arabic and quince emulsion ; in all cases sugar was formed. The 
ferment of oak and bawthom leaves, malt and pumpkin seeds, affected 
salicin, but the action was most energetic in the case of the pumpkin 
seeds ; only oak leaf ferment had any action on amygdalin, and that 
only after 48 hours’ contact. The composition of diastase is given as 
C, 45’68; H, 6*90; F, 4*57 ; ash, d'OS ; 0, 36 77 parts per hundred; 
sulphur is also present in small quantities. E. W. P. 

Chemical Composition of Bacteria in Putrefying Liquids. 
By M. and F. Schaffbe (J. pr. Ohem,, 20, 4^ — 465). — Tho 

authors have found that on adding a few drops of acid (sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, or acetic) to a liquid containing bacteria, and boiling it 
for a few minutes, the bacteria sbrivel up, and settle ; the liquid may 
then 1^ filtered, and the bacteria separated in a “ chemically pure ” 
condition. Of course the fluid must contain no substances preoipi- 
table by boiling, such as albumin. Ordinary gelatin wa<s therefore 
chosen as a suitable medium for propagating the growth of bacteria* 

The dried mass of bacteria was first exhausted with alcohol, and 
the alcoholic extract then treated with ether. A slight brownish 
residue of a substance resembling peptone was left. The ethereal 
extract contained the fat, the elementary composition of which 
— 72 54 per cent. 0., and 11*73 per cent. H — corresponds fairly with 
that of vegetable and ammal flits, but contains 1*5 per cent, too little 
carbon. 

In order to ascertain whether any change in the composition of 
bacteria occni's in the course of their development, analyses were made 
of undeveloped granules, of a mixture of granules and i*od-like bodies, 
and of the rod-hke bodies after full growth. Tho i*ebults are as 
follows 


Water 

Fat (contained in 


Pure granular 
xnaes 

(ZoogJcea). 

Granular mass 
with partially 
deyeloped 
hooteria. 

Perfect 

haclena. 

dry 

84-81 

84-26 

83-42 

substance) 

Ash (in substance de- 

17-89 

6-41 

6-04 

prived of tat) . 

. . . 

4-56 

3-26 

5-03 

Elementary com-*] 
position of the 

|o 

— 

5307 

5382 

substances de- i 




7-09 

7-76 

prived of fet J 

[N 

14'34 

a. 14-60 

13-82 

14-02 

a. 13-82 


An estimation T7as made of the albuminoid substance contained in 
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ih© bacteria, by exbatisting tbe mass with very dilute alkali, separating 
the soluble from the insoluble portion by filtration, neutralisation with 
hydrochloric acid, and precipitation by addition of crystals of salt. 
The precipitate consists of anew albuminoid, soluble in excess of acetic 
acid, and has been named by the authors myooprotein. It contains 
52*32 percent. 0. ; 7 65 per cent H., and 14*76 per cent N., and corre- 
sponds well with the formula It was proved that neither 

sulphur nor phosphorus were present. Freshly precipitated my co- 
protein is easily soluble in water, alkalis, and acids, but after being 
dried at 110®, it is no longer perfectly soluble in water. It exhibits 
the usual properties of an albumin, and is Isevoi^otatory, [a] = — 79. 
Acids convert it into peptones. The authors believe that this simple 
form of albumin is obtained from a simple organism ; a general law 
may be deduced, the more complex the organism, the more complex its 
proximate chemical constituentst 

The residue left insoluble on treating the bacteria with dilute alkali, 
consists of cell-membrane, and amounts to about 5 per cent, of their 
weight ; it contains a little nitrogen. This may point to some albumin 
not removed, for Loew analysed similar cell-membranes, and found 
them to contain a mere trace, or no nitrogen. W. R. 

Germinating Power of Beetroot Seeds. By A. Peteumank 
(Bied. Omtr,, 697 — 699). — The author is of opinion that beetroot seeds 
of good quality should have a germinating power of not less than 
86 per cent. ; he also observes that this deponds very largely on the 
ripeness of the seeds at the time of gathering. J. K. 0« 

Influence of Smoke on the Development of Blossoms. By 
B. DA Oakio (Died. Gentr.^ 1879, 715). — ^It is found in the Azores that 
the entrance of smoke into the conservatories canses a rapid develop- 
ment of the buds in the case of roses, ananas, &c,, and this fact is now- 
made use of in hastening the blooming. J. K. 0. 

Causes of the Change in the Form of Etiolated Plants. By 
B. QoDLEWbKi (Bied, 1879, 715 — 716). — The author shows that 
want of light stops the growth of the cotyledons, and favours that of 
the stems; hence the changes of form observed. J, K. 0. 

Notes on Cinchona Bark. By D. Howard (P&om, X Tram. 
[8], 10, 181). — The author has beou enabled to compare the proportion 
of quinine and other alkaloids contained in the “ natural ” bark and 
in that formed bjr “ renewing,” i.e., growingafter theartificial removal 
of the hark. This renewed bark is termed “ mossed bark,” because the 
tree, after being stripped of its bark, is usually protected by a covering 
of moss, whilst fresh bark is being formed. The natural bark was 
found to bo generally inferior to the mossed bark, since it had been 
oollootod either from the upper stem, or from inferior old trees, 
whereas the mossed bark represetits the product of the main steins of 
the oldest trees. As far as the effect of age was concerned, it was 
found that both the quinine and total crystaSisable alkaloid steadily 
increased in quantity with the ago of the trees ; this is probably due to 
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the greater maturity of tlie trees. The trees from which, the hark wAs 
taken were specimens of Ginchona offichwblis. The author, on the other 
hand, confirms from recent experience an opinion previously expressed, 
that the bark of sueciruhra deteriorates in quality when the tree has 
passed a certain age. Root hark shows a marked tendency to develop© 
the dextrogyrate alkaloids. A sample of renewed bark, which had 
been formed without “ mossing,” or any kind of protection, was also 
examined, and was found equ^ in quality to^ the best mossed bark ; 
hence it appeacre that the only advantage of mossing is to enable the 
tree to foim bark again with a minimum injury to its health ; the 
process, does not appear to improve the quality of bark formed. The 
author also compares the proportions of alkaloids contained in outer 
and inner bark ; the outer bark not only contains a larger quantity of 
alkaloids, but these contain a larger proportion of quinine ; hence it 
has been suggested io shave ofic only the outer layers, without cutting 
quite through the bark. S'* C. 

Relation of Yield of Beet to Rain and Sunshine. By J. 
Hanamann (Baed. Omtr.y 1879, 694 — 697). — The author has made 
observations in Bohemia, on the relation of beetroot produce to the 
weather during the last twelve years, and arrives at the following 
conclusions. A mean temperature of from 14 to 18° 0., from May to 
October inclusive, and a warm and wet spring, together with a not too 
dry summer, are the best conditions under wMoh beet can be gi*own. 

J. El. C. 

Researches on the Ripening of Grapes and Fruits. By 
C. PouTBLE (Bied, Oentr.^ 1879, 123 — 131). — The composition of 
apples, pears, and other fraits was determined at various periods of 
their growth. The results are as follows : — The absolute weight of 
pears and apples increases, whilst that of grapes increases only up to 
the time when colour appears, and then begins to decrease. The per* 
centage of dry matter in the pear at first increases and then diminishes, 
whereas with apples the decrease is sadden and then remains constant. 
In the same way alteration of the amount of insoluble residue occurs. 
The percentage of ash constantly sinks, which with the apple is twice 
as great as with the pear. The ainoxmt of fi’ee acid is greatest in the 
young pear, gradually sinking, but again slightly increasing at the end 
of ripening ; this last does not occur in the apple. Grapes differ from 
kernel fruit in that with them there is not only a change in the rela- 
tive percentage of the various acids present, but also a decided docroaso 
in the total free acid. Pears appear to contain at first only tannic 
acid, which gives place to malic acid as growth proceeds, whilst tlio 
apple appears to contain both, and these diminish regularly. Sugar 
increases as apples, pears, and grapes ripen, but with gmpes it is i ho 
dextrose which inci'eases most, whilst leevulose increases in greatest 
proportion in other fruits. 

Comparing the constitution of the leaves with the fruit, we find 
that the acid in the leaf is present in greatest quantity when that in 
the fruit is lowest. Sugar increases in the leaf and then decreases, 
and there is more present in the leaf at first than in the fruit ; Icevu- 
loBO an4 dextrose arc present in equal quantities. 
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Other specimens of fmit were examined whicTi had been plucked 
and put aside to ripen, and it was found that the loss in weight was 
less, the riper the fruit was when plucked. Fibre, &c., and acid de- 
crease, but sugar increases, and dextrose is conrerted into IsBvulose. 

Various other fruits, as strawberries, peaches, &c., were also 
examined, and with similar results. E. W. P. 

Depreciation of Barley by Overgrowth. By Lauenstein 
(Bied, Cmtr,^ 1879, 676 — 681). — ^The difference between barley 
gathered at the right time and barley which has been allowed to lie 
out on the field for some time after it was ripe is not clearly sho'wn 
by direct chemical analysis. An examination of the separate con- 
stituents is necessary in order to ascertain the changes which have 
taken place. In carrying out this plan the author turned his attention 
first to the starch present in the seed. Ordinary barley contains 64 
per cent ; in the overgrown com was found, however, only 58 per 
cent., the remainder having been converted into dextrin and sugar : a 
loss of 10 per cent , therefore, on the total quantity of starch was dis- 
covered. The change which the starch had undergone would of course 
not affect the nutritive value of the barley ; this, however, was not the 
case with the albumin, nearly one-fourth of which was found to be 
converted into amido-oompounds, which are of veiy little nutritive 
value. The worth of barley for the preparation of malt depends to a 
very large extent on its powers of germinating. This was found to 
have suffered a loss of 63 per cent, in the overgrown corn. 

J" . E.. C. 

On the Quantities of Acid and Sugar in Grapes cut at 
Various Stages of their Growtii. By P. Wagner and W. Bohn 
(Bied. Centr^ 1879, 681 — 686). — These researches have been so far 
only of a tentative character, the object being to discover if possible a 
practicable method of examining various sorts of grapes at different 
stages of their growth, and chiefly at the ripening stogos. The anthers 
carried out their researches at six different places, with vines of 
various kinds. The grapes were out four timos during the last mouth 
of ripening, and the relative quantities of sugar and acid determined 
in the sap. In some coses the relation improved, in others it remained 
constant for some weeks. The authorb hope, by repeating these obser- 
vations for some time to come, to arrive at results of greaD practical 
value, J. K. 0. 

Eipening of Apples after Gathering. By F. Tsohapeowitz 
{Bied. Oeutr,, 1879, 686 — 689), — The author finds that the loss of 
weight undergone by apples on keeping is dependent on the position 
in which they are left and the dryness of the surrounding air. It may 
he almost entirely considered as loss of moisture, the amount of <^- 
bonio anhydride which is given off being but very small. It is notice- 
able that smaller apples lose more in weight than those of a larger 
description. The temperature of the fexiit is also the same as that of 
the air. 

The results of various analyses show that the quantity of sugar in 
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the apples increases during the ripening process at the expense of the 
pectin and acid, 

Decomposition of Albuminoids in Pumpkin Sprouts, By 
E. Schulze and J. Babbibri (J. pr. Ohm,<, 20, 885 — 418), — The seeds 
of plants contain albuminoids, stainh, and oil, by which the sprouts, 
whmh are not able to decompose carbonic anhydride and water, are 
nourished. During germination the starch and fat decrease, whilst 
sugar, dextrin, and cellulose are formed, and carbonic anhydride and 
water are eliminated. From more recent observations, it has also been 
discovered that the albuminoids become soluble, and that in many 
plants, especially in Papilionaceas, asparagine is produced. As that 
body decomposes on boiling with hydrochloric acid into aspartic 
acid and ammonia, its amount may he deteimined by estimating the 
ammonia. Gorup-Besanez afterwards found leucine amongst the de- 
composition-products of albuminoids. In pumpkin sprouts, which 
contain no asparagine, Sahania and Laskowski supposed that another 
amide existed ; this was shown to be correct by the authors and by 
Ubich. In the beetroot this amide has been shown to he glutamine, 
and the object of the present paper is to show that it is also present in 
germinating pumpkin spron^, along with asparagine, leuoine, and 
tyrosine. 

The albuminoids and fatly oil form 86—88 per cent, of the weight 
of dry pumpkin seeds, the former being present as protein granules. 
When the crushed seeds are treated with ether, the fat dissolves and 
the protein substances sink to the bottom of the vessel. They are in- 
soluble in water, hut dissolve in a 10 per cent, solution of salt. On 
addition of solid salt, a small quantity of vegefcahle myosino separates, 
and on dilution with water, v^etahle vitelline is deposited. Non- 
alhuminoid principles oontainiiig nitrogen are present in very small 
amount in pumpkm seeds. 

The sprouts after germination were dried, boiled with alcohol, and 
the evaporated extract was treated with lead acetate. The hi Irate 
from the lead precipitate was boiled for several hours with hydro- 
chloric acid, and again mixed with lead acetate to remove hydrochloric 
acid. The filtrate from the lead chloride after evaporation was nnxod 
with alcohol, and the precipitated lead salts were docomposod wiili 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The solution filtered from the load sulphide 
and treated with silver oxide to remove traces of hydrochloric acid 
was evaporated, when glutaminic acid, CaHglN'Oi, separated in the 
crystalline state. It was shown that this acid was not present as such 
in the sprouts, but was formed by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
glutamine, a body bearing the same relation to glutaminic acid as 
asparagine does to aspartic acid. From sprouts which had gemi- 
nated for eight days, 100 grams gave only a few decigrams, but 16 
days’ growth increased the amount to 1-75 gram of acid, ropresonting 
174 gram of glutamine. The ammonia produced by the action of 
hydrochloric acid on glutamine corresponds to twico that amount, and 
to account for it a search was made for snbstanoos which would 
undergo a similar decomposition with hydrochloric acid. Aspart- 
ate of copper, amounting to 0*5 gram in 400 grams, was separated 
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from the mother-liquors of the glutamic acid, and leucine and tyro- 
sine were isolated by boiling the juice from sprouts 2 — 3 weeks old ; 
and after precipitating with alcohol and evaporating the filtmte, wart- 
like crystals were deposited, consisting of tyrosine. From 1,000 grains 
of frosh sprouts (60 grams when dried), 0’15 gram of tyrosine was 
obtained, and leucine was isolated from the mother-liquor of the tyro- 
sine, but in much smaller quantity. 

The nature of the decomposition products is thus the same as when 
the albuminoid is heated with baryta- water or hydrochloric acid ; but 
the proportion of each product differs greatly. On decomposing the 
albuminoids from pumpkin seeds with hydrochloric acid and stannous 
chloride, 120 grams yielded leucine, 24 grams ; tyrosine, 2*5 grams ; 
aspartic acid, 3 grams ; glutamic acid, 4 grams; and an uncrys- 
tallisable residue of 40 grams, the sum being 76 grams. The differ- 
ence between 120 and 75 = 45 grams, was lost. If these amounts 
represent even approximately the propoi^ions in which the nitrogenous 
materials are present in the mixture, it is seen that they differ greatly 
from the proportions produced by the decomposition of che albuminoids 
during germination. The author’s explanation is that in a growing 
plant albuminoids are being formed as well as decomposed, any one of 
the decomposition products serving as material for their formation. 
The co-exi&tmg decomposition products of albuminoids may, however, 
not be equally used in the formation of new albuminoids, and those 
which resist the process of regenerating albumin longest accumulate 
in largest quantity. Thus leucine, which is produced in large quan- 
tity by the artificial decomposition of albumin, is probably one which 
lends itself best to the natural formation of albumin, and is therefore 
present in germinating plants in small amount, whilst such substances 
as asparagine and glutamine are comparatively stable, and resist ab- 
sorption to form new albuminoids. 

In conclusion, the anthers remark that as ferments are capable only 
of changing albuminoids into peptones, some other reason must be 
sought for to account for their decomposition into much more simple 
products, and quotes a sentence of v. Niigoli, in which such changes 
are asonbod to the molecular force of living tissue. W* R. 

The Most Advantageous Method of Sowing Com. By F. 
HABBBtiAifDT Qimh Oerilr,, 1879, 689— -694). — The author has made 
several experiments with wheat, rye, and barley, with a view of ascer- 
taining the number of seeds per square meter whicli will give the best 
yield. His results have necessarily only a special value for the soil 
and climate in which the experiments wore carried out. He was able 
to obtain a yield twice as great as that usually obtained, and thinks 
that this might be effected in most cases where the proper conditions 
are observed. It was noticed that the latest development occurred 
where the seed was most sparsely sown. J. K. 0. 

Proper Thickness and Depth to Sow Com. By Schenk:- 
Bauhof (Bied, Omtr.^ 1879, 717). ' 

Amount of Carbonic Anhydride in Shingle. By G. WoiiFF- 
iTU(,ffiL {Bxod. CmtT,^ 1879, 709). — ^The author brings forward tables 
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already pnbliabed in defence of his view that the amount of carbonic 
anhydride in the ground air is a measure of tho degree of impregna- 
tion of the soil with organic matter and of the progress of its doconi- 
position. J. K. (J. 

Peaty Soils. By A. v. Schwarz {Bied, Oentr., 1879, 84 — 93). — 
The analyses of 20 Austrian peaty soils are given, in wlueb 
the ash varies from 2*30 to 76’08 per cent. To one soil the author lias 
paid special attention, and he has determined the physical properties 
(which are here appended) of soil from the moorland of Kirohberg a. W. 
He also finds that this soil when treated with artificial manures yields 
average crops. The physical properties of the soil were compared 
with those of alluvial sand from Rotz, loam, and clay, and are as 
follows ; — 


Soil 

Weight of 
100 CO. in 
grams. 

II 

Contraction and 
expansion. 

Capillary saturation 
oaj^itr. 

Saturated with capO- 
lary water. 

Air 

dry. 

Satu- 

rated. 

100 c.o. 
saturated 
after dry- 
ing m O.C. 

100 c.o. 
dried, 
when satu- 
rated in 
0.0. 

100 cc. 
contain 
of water 

100 gnns. 
contain of 
water 

Peaty .... 

28 -7 

106-6 

1-470 

39-8 

■ 

82-0 

77-6 

Sand 

157 ‘9 

190-6 

2-569 

100-0 

100 0 

31-9 

18 -3 

Loam .... 

155-2 

192-9 

2-729 

83-9 

119-2 

43-2 

22-6 

Clay ..... 

140-1 

179-8 

2 -714 

70-2 

142-1 

51 -5 

28-6 


In the determination of cohesion by Haberlandt^s process, <‘lay 
was found to stand highest and loam lowest, sand naturally possossing 
none. In the case of adhesion by Schiibler’s method, clay stands first, 
then loam, peat, sand. 

Masses of soil 10 cm. deep, and exposing a snrfaoo of 10 square cm., 
allowed the passage in 24 hours of 1 o.c, water in tho caf»o of 


Soil 

Hygroscopicity 
100 grams 
dry soil 
absorb of 
water 

Equal weights specific boai. 

Equal vohnucH 
saturated 
with 
capillary 
water. 

Dried at 
lOO". 

Saturated 

with 

capillary 

water. 

Dried at 
100®. 

Peaty 

21*6 

0 592 

0 909 

0-110 


Sand 

1-1 

0 209 

0-351 

0-325 


Loam 

8-7 

0-218 

0*896 

0-326 


Clay 

9*2 

0-225 

0-417 

0-289 
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6,760 in the csase of sand, 1,674 in the case of loam, and 0*7 in the case 
of clay. 

Oondnctivity for heat was determined (1) hr tbo increase of tem- 
perature of the nnheated soils, and (2) by the loss of temperature 
experienced in cooling. In this the soils were experimented on when 
dry, and when moist, or saturated with capillary water, the source of 
heat was 60°, and the original temperature 16*3 — 16*7°. 

From the results, it would appear that under direct action of solar 
radiation peaty soil when dry assumes a higher temperature than 
either of the others, but the case is reversed if the soils be moist. As 
regards the rising of water in columns of sand, loam, and clay, it is 
found that in 100 days water had risen to the height of 40R mm. in 
sand, to 1,627 in loam, and to 770 in clay. E. W. P. 

Composition of Maize. By L. Grandeau (Bied. Ceoitr,, 1879, 
149), — ^Analyses of various specimens of maize used as feeding stufPs 
are given. The best appear to be the Hungarian (nutrient ratio, 
1 : 8*8), then American (nutrient ratio = 1 : 8*6), hut the American 
is very hard to crush. E. W. P. 

New Plant for Fodder. By J. Detninoeb (Bied. Centr., 1879, 
700 — 702). — Seeds of a plant known in India as “gram,’’ a variety of 
chick-pea, were planted in various kinds of soil in Hungary. The 
plant thrived exceedingly well, especially in sandy soils, which were 
worthless for other purposes, and proved very productive. The 
following analysis of the seeds show that they are very valuable as 
fodder : — 

Nitrogen-free 

Water. Protein. Eat, extract. Fibre. Ash. 

First year ... . 10*72 12*88 4*39 68*02 10*20 3*79 

Second year . . 9*80 17*68 3*77 64*32 10*89 3*64 

J. H. G. 

Analysis of Materials used for Fodder. By P. WittelshOeer 
(Bied, 1879, 713). — Analyses were made of soured cabbage 

loaves, dried sprigs of broom, concontmted residues from a starch 
manufactory, and potato pulp, Tho first two proved to be excellent 
for fodder, but tho last was too poor in nutritivo matter to be Uvsed 
alone, J. K. 0. 

Feeding Value of some Manufacturers^ Waste. By J. 
Moser (Bied. Oentr.^ 1879, 114 — 117). — The analyses of sevomi 
feeding-stuflfe, which however do not appear in large qnantities in the 
market, are given, and are as follows : — 
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Albmn. 

Water. 

Fat. 

Ether. 

oil. 

Non- 

nifcrog. 

extract. 

Fibre. 

Ash. 

Smid. 

Feuucl seed cake . . 

9*23 

15 *28 

12 *0 

0-15 

38-12 

20*15 

8*lt 

1*93 

ISunflower cake : 

(1.) As powdeiy 
mass 

LO-62 


i 

6*41 


28*11 

10-48 

4*96 

1*39 

(2.) As coherent 
cake 


37*69 

23-73 



19*29 


5*10 

0-62 

Pumpkin seed cake . 
Loosely coherent 
mass 

11 -26 

32 *56 

26-57 


9*13 

16 *68 

4-79 

1*02 

Decorticated 

11 *01 

88-74 

23 -55 

— 

10-75 

10 *33 

6*39 

TOM 



25 *60 



16-08 

22 -43 

5*31 

6*20 

Vrine lees cake. . 

54‘0d> 

2*64 

8*64 

— 

7-41 

11 '10 

1-74 

TOM 

Dried brewers* 

groins : 

Mixed with meal 
and dried .... 

12 -94 

18-69 

6*30 

1 


16*96 

4*31 

2*81 

Fresh and tin- 
diied 

79*22 

4 92 

1*35 



9*36 

3*44 

0*89 

0-52 

Brandy manufac- 
turers’ waste*, 
pressed and dried 

12*42 

24-SO 

11-87 


39-80 

8-78 

1*62 

1*61 

Suet pieves : 

Boiled and press- 
ed 


48-06 

41-10 




4*88 

0*U 

Same not pressed 

68*29 

11-75 

24-20 







B. W. P. 


^ Certain Sorts of Pumpkin. By 0. 0. Haez (Bied. Geiifr., 18?.0, 
717). — The author recommends Gwurbita mn^ma Brnsilienm and 
0. m. eUijitica as the best kinds to grow, because the fruit docs not 
putrefj and can he kept many years. Analysis of the dried fmit gave* 
the following results : — 

Nitrogen-free 

Protein. Fat. extract. Fibre. AhIi. 

10-87 1-04 72-75 <J-39 5-1)5 

J. K. 0. 

Influence of Fodder on the Quantity and Quality of Milk 

F^, By H. WEibO, M. Sohrodt, and B. Dbumel (Bml, 

1879, 110 — 113). — The present opinions concerning the iiiiluonco of 
fodder on milk produced are, that dry food produces more solid gly- 
cerides^ in butter than the green feeding of summer, and tliai a hard 
butter is produced when the feeding has been scanty, or poor in albu- 
minoid matter. The analyses of the milk of a cow which had boon 

* Note Iff Ahstraefor , — Tliere is evidently a printer’s error here, as the above 
anHiysxs IS said to be uiafc of a substance undried, whereas ilio analyaiH of tlio uoino 
imilerial which is called diy,” shows a percentage of 61*11 water. 
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fod at diflferent periods with, various kinds of food, show that a hij^h 
melting point of buttor is not dependent on scanty feeding; the 
melting point, and also the quantity of the butter fats, and of the 
fatly acids, show no regularity, even when the feeding remains the 
same. Highly albuminous fodder produces the highest yield of milk ; 
addition of albuminoid matter to fodder increases the amount of fat 
in milk, but addition of oil and of stearic acid causes a much greater 
amount of fat and dry substance to be formed. Comparing morning 
and evening milk, no difference in the amount of solid matter or fat 
could be detected ; and the melting points of the fats were the same 
on the same days, the melting point of the cream fat being 2® lower 
than that of the fat of the skimmed milk. The amount of fatty acid 
insoluble in water varied very considerably, varying from 84 — 88*9 
per cent. E. W. P. 

Pour-yearly Rotation of Crops. By A. Voelcebr (Biecl Cenfr,, 
1879, 658 — 661). — These experiments were conducted at Woburn on 
behalf of the jEnglish Agricultural Society; the plan of rotation 
was the following: — 1st year, clover; 2nd year, wheat; 3rd year, 
roots (turnips, &c.) ; 4th year, barley. The results- obtained in 1878 
were mostly of a normal character. The author has found that 
manure obtained after a fodder of cotton seeds is of more value to the 
land than if the animals had been fed on maize ; and that the mate- 
rials for plant nutriment have a better effect when applied directly to 
the land than when they have been mixed with fodder and allowed to 
pass into dung, J. K. 0. 

Manuring of Oats on Pen Lands. By H. J. Oabsten (Bled, 
1879, 97 — 99). — Oats were found to be most prolific on moor 
land when manured with stable manure. 

Comparing the two methods of cultivation, “ Yeen” and “ Damm 
kultur,” it was found that the “ Damm” method (covering the moor 
with a layer of sand), in all cases when the manuring with artificial 
manures was employed, gave better results than the “ Veeu” method 
(whore the surface to a depth of 10 — 12 cm. is mixed with sand). 

B. W. P, 

Effect of Gypsum on the Quantity and Quality of Clover 
Crops. By A. Pasqualini (JHed* Oentr., 1879, 99). — Clover manured 
with gypsum is not affected as regards its feeding qualities, although 
the total yield is increased. E» W. P. 

Manuring of Sugar Beet. By. J. Mobbr (Bied, Oenir., 1879, 
100 — 106). — This paper contains an account of the manures used 
(salts of potash, soda, and magnesia), the yield of roots, tops, and 
sugar obtained in experiments made in the years 1876-77 ; but no 
conclusions arc drawn, as the experiments are still being carried on. 
The manures were employed in quantities equal to one-eighth of the 
capacity of the soil for potash. E. W. P. 

Manuring of Beet. By H. Brihm (BM. Canir., 1879, 656 — G58). 
— Two kinds of lime manure are used in this investigation, the object 
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o£ wliicli was to compare their action. One of those was tho ordinary 
lime-scum from sugar works, and the other a mixture of lirue-diisl 
with the residues from a beet and molasses distillery : tho latter con- 
taining about 43 per cent., and the former 30 per cent, of limo : Ihoy 
were applied to a soil very poor in lime, containing about 4 parts per 
thousand, the experiments being carried out in two successive years : 
the mean results are as follow ; — 


Manure used. 

Weight of the beet 
m grams. 

Polarisation of 
sap. 

Forcontoge 

of 

Total. 

Leaves. 

Boot. 

Degrees. 

1 

Sugar. 

Not 

sugar. 

Water. 

Ash. 

None 


lOS 

886 

14*2 

10 -95 

3'25 

_ 


Lime from sugar 









works 


122 

S84 

16 0 

11 -67 

3-23 

82-8 

0*80 

Lime with distil- 









lery residues. . . 

946 

210 

736 

14-1 

9-66 

4*44 

8* 7 

0 01 


The difBerence in the effects produced by the two manures is very 
marked; the distillery residues produced a wonderful effect in in- 
creasing the total weight of the yield, at the same time, however, 
deteriorating greatly ^e quality of the juice obtained, as is observed 
on comparing the ratio of the quantities of sugar and non-sacchainuo 
matter present in the juice ; this relation is of the greatest importance 
to the manufacturer, as a juice containing such a quantity of extra- 
neous matter would be found very difficult to woi*k. J. K. C. 


Influence of Soluble and Insoluble Phosphates as Manure 
for Turnips, By T. Jamieson (Bied, Geidr,, 1870, 052— (>50).— -ThoHo 
investigations were carried out near Aberdeen, with a view of coin- 
paring the effect of phosphoric acid in the soluble and inpolublo form 
applied as manure to turnips. Five fields, lying at cousidorablc <Hh- 
tances from one another, were selected, and each mode tJio subject of 
eighteen experiments, each of which was carried out on two Htqwirato 
plots. The experiments were conducted in tho yoai*s 1870 and 1877, 
the latter proving a bad year for turnip crops. No difforouco was 
observed between the effect of animal and ininoiiil phosphates. From 
the results obtained, the author shows that the effect of insolublo phos- 
phates varied little from that produced by soluble phosphates : — 


Yield per aero in kilos, after 
tieatnieut with 


1876. Mean of 30 

„ 6 

1877. „ 4 


Insoluble 

phosphate* 

experiments at 3 5 places . . 17,270 
„ 1 place .. 18,290 

• 8,430 


Soluble 

l)hosphate. 

18,200 

17,260 

9,860 
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Addition of nitrogenous manures to the phosphates yielded the 
following results in 1876 : — 


Sulphate of ammonia Chili saltpetre 
with with 

Soluble Insoluble Soluble Insoluble 

bone-ash. bone-ash. bone-ash. bone-ash. 

Mean of 10 experiments . . 20,720 20,720 21,130 18,699 

„ 2 „ . . 24,380 24,380 23,350 22,350 

The increase in the yield produced by the addition of nitrogenous 
manures is, however, only an apparent one, as it arises merely from an 
increase of the percentage of water in the product. The same increase 
in the yield may be olDtained when the phosphate is very finely 
powdered. 

The author also finds that the highest percentage of nitrogenous 
matter and the smallest quantity of sugar was the result of manuring 
with soluble phosphate, whilst insoluble phosphate produced the exactly 
opposite effect, and a medium result was obtained when nitrogen had 
been added to either. 

Those plots which were nxanured in 1876 wore left unmanured in 
1877 in order to observe the after-effects of the various materials used. 
It was observed that those fields which gave the best yields in the 
former year were the least productive in the latter, and vine versd. 
Animal phosphate also appeared to have a better after effect than 
phosphates of mineral origin. The highest produce as a total of both 
years was obtained by using raw dried bone-ash, which is more effec- 
tive when applied in spring than in autumn. The results obtained by 
t he use of this manure show that it is the best that can be applied in 
the case of turnips. J. K. C. 

Action of Different Manures on the Yield of Potatoes. By 
W. Pactlskn (Bied, CetUr., 1879, 106 — 108). — Sheep’s dung produces a 
} ield 60 per cent, higher than that produced by various other artificial 
manures, and 60 por oent. higher than if no dung be applied. Extra 
hupplios of ammoniaoal superphosphate produce no increase, and 
'•compost” does nob appear to be capable of producing larger yields 
i ban uumanured land. But, on the other hand, manures increase the 
amount of starch. The number of diseased potatoes was highest in 
the plots which were unmanured, and more especially high in the 
crops of “ Eiii’stenwalder amongst the “ snow fiake ” potatoes there 
were also noaay diseased. Of the seven sorts grown, “ Aurora ” seems 
to have been the most satisfactory. E, W. P. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Method for the ContinnouB Measurement of the Intensity of 
Daylight, and of its Application to Physiological and Botanical 
Besearches. By M. Krbctsler (Bietl, Oenir.^ 18?9, 117 — 120). — In 
the first portion of this article an instmmont is described whereby the 
intensity of daylight can be estimated for any hour ; it consists of a 
hollow dram in which is cat a slit parallel to the torrostrial axis ; 
behind this slit is a strip of sensitised paper, across whoso surface thc' 
slit is caused to pass by means of clockwork. To be able to coin]paro 
the shades of colour, several tints are produced also on sensitised 
paper, by causing the direct rays of the sun to fall on the paper at 
various angles for twenty seconds, this being the length of exposure 
for each part of the registering paper. An inclination of 60® (cos. 0*5) 
produces half-tint, <fec., the tints being numbered 1, 2, 3 — 10 ; 10 re- 
presenting full sunshine. 

In the second portion, the author states that brightness of lighi; is 
accompanied by increased assimilation on the part of the plant; but 
this regularity of increase continues only up to the point when ih<‘ 
intensity of light is one-eighth that of the full sunshine, and after 
that assimilation goes on loss rapidly, not keeping pace with the in- 
creased intensity. hTow, as increased intensity of light is accompanied 
by increased chemical intensity, the former may be used as an indi- 
cator of the latter, as regards plant physiology, as it was found that 
* assimilation increased as chemical intensity increased, at first rapidly, 
but afterwards in a less degree. Sub-aquatic plants ai*e not of value 
in determining assimilation, as they are not sensitive enough io small 
changes of light ; an apparatus has therefore been devised in which it 
is possible to expose whole plants to the light, and is on tlio ])rinci|)le 
of an aspirator. 10. >V. P. 


Estimatioii of Chromium. ByT. Wtllm (Bcr., 12, 222Jh-222(J). 
— ^When chromium is estimated as sesquioxido by prooipiiatien with 
ammonia, boiling off the excess of alkali, and ignition of the precipi- 
tated hydrate, the results obtained are invariably too high if the 
precipitation is carried on in a glass vessel. The s»uall <iuniitity ol* 
lime which is taken np by the ammonia from the glass t‘nabl<‘H i htJ 
chromium sesquioxide, during ignition, to combine with the oxyg(Mi of 
the air to form chromic acid. Calcium chromate can ho disselvcMl out 
of the ignited residue by treatment with hot water. W. C. W. 


Separation of the Heavy Metals of the Ammonium Sulphide 
Group. By 0. Zimmer^nn {Amalen, 199, 1— 16 ).-— from the 
other Metals , — The solution is made as nearly neutral as possible (this 
is absolutely essential) with sodium bicarbonate, and mixed with a not 
too dilute solution of ammonium thiocyanate. After being heated to 
60® to 70®, a ^ntle stream of sulphuretted hydrogen is passod info 
the liquid at intervals until it smells distinctly of the gas, It is thou 
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left to stand for some hours at a gentle heat, when the whole of the 
zino is found to be deposited as snlphido, and perfectly free from the 
other metals of the group. An excellent method of esiimating the 
zinc is to convert the sulphide into the chloride, and to heat the latter 
with mercuric oxide, by which means the zino is converted into oxide 
and may be weighed as such. 

Iron from Nickel md Gob alt — The solution is mixed with excess of 
ammonium thiocyanate, and sodium bicarbonate is added until the 
red colour disappears. The iron is thus completely precipitated as 
ferrous hydrate, and is free from nickel and cobalt. The nickel and 
cobalt are then separated by Liebig’s mercuric oxide method. 

Iron from Uranium . — The boiling hot solution is mixed with excess 
of ammonium thiocyanate, and sodium bicarbonate is added until the 
red colour disappears. The iron is precipitated entirely as hydrate, and 
is free from uranium. 

Precipitutimh of Urankm OMde by Ammonia . — Addition of ammonia 
in presence of ammonium chloride causes precipitation of uranium 
oxide in solution so dilute that the former reagent alone produces no 
effect. Q-. T. A. 

New Method of Estimating the Air Space in Seeds and 
Fruits. By J. Adamec and B. Klose {Bied. Genir.y 1879, 160). — The 
volume of the sample is calculated from its specific gravity ; the volume 
of the several constituents is calculated from their specific gravity ; 
those added together give the volume of the solid, and, subtracting 
this from the original volume, the air enclosed is calculated. 

E. W. P. 

Composition of Bohemian Beer-wort, determined by 
Ohemico-optical Processes. By T. Hanamann {Bled. Cenfr., 1879, 
1.38), — The author in this paper comes to the conclusion that by tho 
early processes of determination, the amount of dextrin present in 
wort was too high ; by the modem process, the amount is too low ; 
tho true quantity is to be found between, and can be closely determined 
by the polariscopo. E. W. P. 

determination of the Acid in Sugar of Lead and in Lead 
Vinegar. By h\ Salomoit {Dlngl, puhjt J., 234, 222, — 22G). — ^Wbat 
the author claims as novelty in this paper is (1) that i\s standard acid 
a solution of acetic acid should be used, which contains exactly 
60 grams of acetic anhydride in 1 liter j (2)^ that the solution of potash 
used should be equivalent to the acetic acid solution. The following 
are the details of the method : — 10 c.c. of tho solution to be examined 
arc treated with an excess of the standard potash in a 100 c.c. flask, 
and the mixture is made up to 100 c.c. with distilled water. The 
portion of the lead which is dissolved by the excess of potash used is 
separated from the hydrate by filtration, and 60 c.c. of the filtrate 
tinted with standard acetic acid, using pbenolphthalem as indicator. 
In the case of the solution containing sugar of lead, the total acid may 
be estimated at once, providing the salt is neutral ; if acid, it is best to 
estimate the quantity of free acid with standard alkali, using litmus 
as indicator in this case. To apply the method to determinations of 
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acid ia lead vinegar, it is necessary to neutralise the basic solution, 
■with, the titrated acetic acid solution. D. B. 

Analysis of Cinchona Barks. {Ohem. News, 40, 200 — 210.) — 
1. Bther 'process. — 1,000 grains of very finely-powtlerod bark arc 
mixed -with sufficient alcohol to form a paste, and when tiie fibres arc 
thoroughly saturated with the liquid, it is intimately mixt'd with 
500 grains of calcium hydrate, and heated to drive o-ff the alcohol. 
The dried mass is exhausted successively with ether, the othojml 
solution evaporated, and the residue fused at 126® 0. Tho mass is 
weighed and dissolved in absolute alcohol, and the solution nouti*alisod 
with stindard sulphuric acid (100 c.c. = 10 grams crystalline cjuinino 
sulphate). The alcoholic solution of basic quinine sulphate is ova- 
pointed to dryness and treated with a quantity of standard acid 
equal to that previously used; water is added, and the sjilt com- 
pletely dissolved by boiling. Animal charcoal to tho amount of 15 per 
cent, of the original weight of bark is then added ; the whole digested 
for 10 minutes, filtered, and washed with acidulated water. The fil- 
trate containing acid quinine sulphate is concentrated, nearly neu- 
tralised with dilute ammonia (3 per cent.), and allowed to crystidlise. 
The crystals of basic quinine sulphate are collected and wcigbotl. 
Weight of air-dried crystals = amount of crystalline quinine sulpliato 
in the hark. Dried at 100'^, 85*6 = 100 crystals. 

2. Acid process. — 1,000 grains of finely-powdered bark aro treated 
twice with boiling dilute sulphuric acid, and once with water ; tho 
extracts are evaporated to a small bulk, neutralised with milk of Jimo, 
aud filtered. The residue is dried and boiled repeatedly with alcohol 
of 90 per cent, ; the alcoholic solutions are evaporated to dryness, and 
the residues treated with acidulated water and filtered ; the filtrate is 
neutralised with oaustio soda and shaken with chloroform ; tho 011101 * 0 - 
form solution is separated and evaporated in a tared capBulo. Tho 
residue consisting of the total quantity of quinine, cinchonino, and 
quinidiue is treated with ether to extract tlie quinine, which is osti- 
mated by the ether process. The residue is dissolved in dilute aotstic 
acid, and treated with a concentrated solution of ))otaHHiuui iodide. 
The precipitate consists of quinidiue iodide, of which 100 gnuns = 
quinidiue, or 94'5 quinidiue sulpliato. Tho quinidino and cin- 
chonine may be separated by treating the residue with prool' Hjiirit, 
in which the quinidiue is soluble, whilst cinchonino and ciuchonidiuo 
remain nndissolved. 

Owing to the rapidity with which the ethor process xnay bo worked, 
it can be used with greater advantage than the acid process. Tho 
object of the former is to extract that alkaloid only on wliich tlio 
value of the cinchona bark depends, and is achieved without pro- 
ducing amorphous quinine, which is so liable to bo formed by jiro- 
tracted boiling, as in the acid process. 

Oalisaya and red cinchona barks may be analysed by tho ether pro- 
cess, but it is not applicable to the Losa or grey barks. 

L. T. O’S. 

Estiination of Albuminoid Nitrogen in Fodders. By F. 
Sbstiiu (Bied. Oentr,, 1879, 711),— The author recommends boiling tlie 
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finely powdered substance for one hour in water, to wbich a few drops of 
lactic acid Lave been added, treatment with lead acetate and filtration. 
The nitrogen is then estimated in tbe precipitate and tbe filtrate, the 
Amount contained in tbe former representing tbe quantity of albumin 
present. J. K. 0. 


Enumeration of tbe Fat Globules in Milk as a Test. By E. 
Bouohut (JBied, Omtr,, 18?9, 14f5), — One drop of milk is diluted with 
100 drops of water, and this placed in a cell 0*1 mm. deep is examined 
under tbe microscope; tbe globules in a space 0*1 mm. square are 
counted, tbe number obtained multiplied by 100,000, and tbis then 
gives tbe number contained in 1 cm. of tbe oiiginal milk. In human 
milk from 2,200,000 to 6,000,000 globules have been observed^ but tbe 
average number appears to be from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. W itb cow’s 
milk, tbe results were — 


1,102,600 globules 1022 sp. gr. 

2.206.000 „ 1032 „ 

2.400.000 „ 1030 „ 

3.700.000 „ 1030 „ 


24 grams butter per liter 

37 

37 

34 


As human milk varies considerably, it is advisable, in comparing 
specimens from difPerent individuals, to take five samples on tbe same 
clay. When 800,000 — 1,000,000 globules are found in human milk 
per centimeter, the milk may be considered as good. E. W, P. 


Foreign Colouring Matters in Red Wine. By J. NTbssleb 
(Bled, Oentr., 1879, 142 — 145). — Tbe author comes to the conclusion 
that wo are at present not in a position to detenuine chemically tbe 
difEerenco between tbe colouring matters of madder, bilberry, and 
'grapes. A pure wine reacts difierently with tbe same reagents, the 
difference depending on the niode of preparation, and tbe quality of 
the grape itself. E. W. P. 

Adulteration of Wine. By F, Lepkl (Died, Centr,, 1879, 709). — 
Red beet is otton used in conjunction with fuebsine to colour wine. 
The prosonco of the Ibrniei* may always bo recognised by tbe autboi*^s 
copper reaction (Ber,, 10, 1876). J. K. 0. 


Morphlonaetrio Processes for Opium. By A. B. Pbescott 
(Phann, J. Trarbs. [3], 10, 128 — 180, and 182 — 186). — Tbe author 
submits tbe following assay process for opium ; it is essentially the 
JIager~Jacoh$en^$y but it is modified by a preliminary washing of the 
opium with benzene, to remove impurities. 

Tbe opium is dried at lOO*’ 0., until it ceases to lose weight; it is 
then powdered, and 66*6 grams are placed in a paper filter of 10 cm. 
diameter in a funnel ; benzene is poured in until tbe powder is covered, 
and as soon as it begins to drop through, tbe funnel is stopped, and 
allowed to macerate for an hour ; tbe benzene is then allowed to per- 
colate, more being supplied, until tbe whole volume used is 60 c.c. 
The filter and its contents are dried with gentle beat, until there is no 
lurtbor smell of benzene, and tbe contents are then transferred to a 
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weiglied flask of 120 c.o. capacity, the filter paper being kept. 20 c.c. 
of water are added, together with 3 grama of slaked lime, wliich has 
been slaked with one-third its weight of water. The coiitenta of the 
flask are agitated for several minntes, and then uniformly mixed by 
closing the flask and shaking it. Distilled water is added, until the 
contents of the flask weigh 74*5 ^ams, and the flask is heated with 
occasional agitation for an hour in nearly boiling water ; it is then 
cooled, and the exact weight (74*5 grams) made up again by the addi- 
tion of water. The solution is then filtered through the paper pre- 
viously used, into a vessel of about 80 c.c. capacity, marked for a 
volume of 50 c.c. As soon as exactly 60 c.c. of filtrate are obtained, 
the contents of the filter being gently squeezed, if necobsary, to yield 
the last few drops, it is mixed with 8 drops of benzene, and 3 c.c. 
of washed ether, the vessel closed, and the whole agitated ; 4*5 gmms 
of powdered ammonium chloride are then added, and as soon as it is 
dissolved the liquid is once more agitated, and then set aside in a cool 
place for three and a half hours. The crystalline deposit is filtered 
through a weighed and moistened filter, and washed several times 
with a few drops of water ; it is then dried at 60® 0., washed with 3 c.c. 
of washed ether, dried again and weighed. The weight of morphine 
thus obtained may be considered as that contained in 6 grams of 
opium ; this allows for loss during filtration ; the percentage is thoi*o- 
fore obtained by multiplying the weight found by 20. 

The author also submitted different processes for estimating 
morphine to a comparative trial by analysing several samples by each 
of the methods ; then estimating by Mayer s volnmeirio method the 
purity of the morphine obtained, and also determining the morphine 
remaining nnoTystallised in the mother-liquor by extraction with amyl 
alcohol and titration. Mayer’s solution was prepared by dissolving 
13*65 grams of dry mercuric chloiide and 49*84 grams potassium iodide 
in water, and maldng up to a litre; 1 c.c. corresponds to 0*1)2 of 
morphine. The morphine precipitates were dissolved in water witii 
acidulated snlphurio acid, and so far diluted that at the end of the 
titration the solution should be 200 parts to 1 of morpliiiie, this 
cantion being necessary because of the solubility of the prcinpilaki in 
water. The author finds that the rosnltb obtained by M ayor’s proct'HS 
are more accurate than those yielded gravimctrioally al’tiM* purifi(*ntion 
of the crystals, but they are probably somewhat low. Tho morphine 
remaining in the mother-liquor was pai*tially separated by allowing a 
further time for crystallisation, and tho filtered liquid was tlion wtdl 
shaken with amyl alcohol in successive portions of 15, 10, and 6 c.c. ; 
the alcohol was separated and evaporated, and tho residue tiimi^d by 
Mayer’s solution. 

The conclusions arrived at are that hot benzene, if used for tho pre- 
liminary treatment, occasions a loss of morphine as compared witlx cold 
benzene ; the cold benzene, however, must be used in limited qnaiitity, 
since it dissolves some morphine. The omission of tho preliminary 
treatment with benzene leaves the opinm-lime mixture loaded with 
opium wax, and renders the filtration more difficult, and tho entire 
operation less satisfactory, but results after deduction of one- tenth (ov 
one-thirtieth if ether-washed) are ffiirlj in accordance with those 
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obtained by the modified process of treating "with benzene. The 
Procter- Stajples^ process yielded unsatisfactory results, more especially 
in the estimation of morphine extracted from the mother-liquor 
by amyl alcohol. The author suspected that something besides the 
alkaloid, which acted on Mayer’s solution, was taken up by amyl 
alcohol. It was found more satisfactory to extract the mother- liquor 
obtained by Stages' process, first with benzene, and afterwards with 
amyl alcohol. By Hager's process the filtrate contains in solution 
1*9 times as much as pure water, and by Stopples' process 2*45 times as 
much. Schachtrapp's process for estimating morphine and narcotine in 
opium {Zeitb, Ami. Chem., 1868, 7, 509), was also submitted to 
examination ; the author pronounces it to be untrustworthy and inex- 
pedient ; the experiments made by this process, however, proved that 
benzene does not extract the whole of the narcotine from opium, 
unless an alkali is present, and therefore the preliminary treatment 
with benzene does not dispense with purification of the morphine 
crystals by washing with ether freed from alcohol and acetic acid by 
recent agitation with water ; the impurities left in the morphine may 
then be considered as counterbalancing the morphine left in the 
mother-liquor, and removed by washing. F. 0. 

Valuation of Tincture of Opium. By A. B. Phbscott {Pharm. 
/. Tratis. [8], 10, 66). — The author determined the opium in twelve 
different samples of the tincture, employiilg two different processes for 
each sample, viz., Hager's and Staphs'. 

The modified Hager's process was carried out as follows:— The 
specific gravity of the tincture was taken ; then 25 grams were evapo- 
rated nearly to dryness on l,he water-bath, triturated with 1 gram of 
freshly slaked lime, and after adding 24 o.e. of water, the mixture was 
heated on the water-bath for an hour. The whole was then transferred 
to a wetted filter, and the residue washed on the filter with warm 
water, until the washings were nearly colourless; the filtrate, after 
being concentrated on the water-bath to 25 grams, was transferred 
with rinsings to a wide-mouthed bottlo, and mixed while warm with 
1 c.c. of ether and 3 drops of benzene ; 1*1 gram of ammonium chloride 
was then dissolved in the liquid, and it was set aside for 24 hours. 
The liquid was now well shaken, to detach crystals fx’om the sides of 
the bottle, and the crystals collected on a weighed filter, washed with 
about 8 c.c. of distill^ water, dried at 50® 0., and weighed. If Hager's 
plan is followed of allowing only three hours for the crystallisation of 
the morphine, the author prefers to wash the crystals with ether, and 
weigh them, the impurities present counterbalancing the morphine left 
in solution. 

According to Staples' method, after estimating the specific gravity, 
25 grams were evaporated to half the bulk on the water-bath, and 
24 hours allowed for the subsidence of the tarry matters ; the liquid 
was decanted through a filter into a wide-mouthed bottle, and the 
tarry residue washed with 4 c.c. of water, the washings being added to 
the filtrate. An equal volume of alcohol of sp. gr. 0*835, and 1*3 o.c. 
of ammonia solution of sp. gr. 0 96, mixed with 1*7 c.c, of alcohol, 
wore then added, the bottlo stoppered and well shaken, and set aside. 
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After about four days tbe morphine crystals were filtered off, rinsed 
mtb 4 c.o. of diluted alcohol, dried at SO®, and weii^hed. ^ The 
crystals were afterwards washed with 8 c.o. of other, and wei^^hod 
again; the ether removed about one-tenth by woiglit of the crystals. 

The author concludes that St(iple<f' process yields the b(\st crystals of 
morphine, but considers that it is little if at all profox’able to ITufjcr^e 
method. 0. 

Analytical Examination of Tinctures, By A. TE. Allrn 
(FJiarm. J* Trans. [3], 9, 1035—1037)- — Tinctures are made with 
spirits of two alcoholic strengths. For some, rectified spirits, con. 
taining 84 per cent, by weight of absolute alcohol, equivalent to 155*5 
per cent, of proof spirit, is used ; for others proof spirit, contaiTiing 
49 per cent, by weight of absolute alcohol, is sufficiently strong. 
Alcohol being frequently the most expensive item in the propanition 
of tinctures, it is liable to be economised, and this will often lead to 
an insufficient quantity of the drug being dissolved. Hence the deter- 
mination of the proportion of alcohol present in a tincture is often of 
importance. With many tinctures, the alcohol can be readily sepawitcd 
by distillation and estim^ited by t^ing the specific gravity of the dis- 
tillate, volatile alkaline or acid substances being retained during distil- 
lation by previously making the tincture acid or alkaline roapeciivcly. 
Tinctures containing volatile essential oils cannot be examined by dis- 
tillation, but the oil can usually he precipitated by a sufficient dilation 
with water, and if it remains suspended in the liquid it may then be 
separated by adding a few drops of strong calcium chloride solution 
and some sodium phosphate and stirring vigorously; the procipitafed 
calcium phosphate carries down the oil globules and claiiiios tho 
liquid, which is then run through a dry filter and distilled. In some 
cases sodium carbonate is substituted for sodium phosphate when an 
acid is to be retained during the subsequent distillation. Tho per- 
centage of alcohol present is best stated in terns of proof spirif. 

The process was tested on tincture of myrrh, which had boon pre- 
pared for the purpose. The alcohol found was about G per coni, too 
low, but this discrepancy was explained by tho fact thati myrrh (*auH(‘H 
a considerable expansion of the volume during solution iii spirit, and 
after estimating and allowing for this expansion exact rc^sultH wc'n) 
secured. A similar result was obtained with camphor, lixporinnuit 
showed that camphor dissolved in alcohol without senHihlo ohatigo of 
volume, the volume of the tincture being equal to tho Rtnn of the 
volumes of the spirit and the camphor. Henco it appears that tho 
spirit causes the camphor to liquefy and mingle as a li<iuid with Uio 
spirit. In consequence of this peculiarity, the pi*oporii(m l)y volufno 
of proof spirit contained in spirit of camphor will be 0*{) of that pre- 
sent in the alcohol used in its preparation, and there is no doubt that 
a similar correction ought, to be applied in certain other cases. I'ho 
distillation method, when applied to spirit of camphor, is also rondorecl 
inexact by some of the camphor remaining unprecipitatod, owing to its 
solubiHiy in water. 

The author found a deficiency of alcohol in a sample of “ compound 
tincture of camphor,” and this led to a deficiency also of oil of anise, 
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since the spirit was too weak to dissolve the full proportion of oil. 
This tinotnro was examined hy diluting with water, clarifying with 
calcimn chloride and sodium carbonate solutions, distilling the alcohol, 
and estimating bonzoio acid in the residue by acidifying it and shaking 
several times with ether. On evaporating the ether, the benzoic acid 
was left in a pure state ; the opium was roughly estimated colorime- 
trically by adding proof spirit and a few drops of ferric chloride, and 
comparing with a similarly treated standard opium solution. The per- 
centage of alcohol found in this tincture by the distillation process 
never exceeded by two degrees that deduced from the density of the 
original tincture. The proportion of oil of anise present may be 
roughly judged by the readiness with which the liquid is precipitated 
on dilution with water. With a proper proportion of oil, precipitation 
occurs on very slight dilution. F. 0. 


Technical Chemistry. 


Becent Improvements in the Iodine Industry. By B. WsiTzta 
(Dinglpohit. 234, 216 — 220).— The heavy pressure which has been 
put on the European market by the production of iodine in South 
America is mostly due to the fact that the treatment of the plant, its 
burning to ashes, and the lixiviating operations are conducted in a very 
imperfect manner in Europe. Various methods have been proposed 
whereby the loss of iodine, experienced in the first treatment to which 
the plant is subjected, is reduced considerably. The plants are gene- 
mlly collected during the winter months, and are dried and burnt to 
ashes in June and July, During this interval a large quantity of iodine 
is lost through the aclion of fogs and rain on the plant. Pellieux and 
Maze-Launcoy subject the plant to a fermentation process, whereby 
the loss of iodine is reduced considerably in the after treatment. At 
the beginning of the fermentation, all sulphides present are said to he 
converted into alkaline sulphides or hydrogen sulphide ; the latter acts 
on the orp.nic iodino-componnds which may ho present, forming 
hydrogen iodido. This body destroys all alkaline sulphides, potas- 
sium and sodium iodides being the final product. Similar methods 
have been proposed Thiercelin and Herland. 

As to the separation of iodine from varec, potassium chloride 
has been adopted very largely, the results being most satisfactory. 
In practice tbe proportion of potassium chloride to the iodine is 1 : 4 
(theory 1 : 6). 

It is stated that the methods which are generally used for deter- 
mining iodine are of hut little practical value in varec analyses. 
Wallace and Lament’s method of precipitating iodine with silver 
nitrate and washing with ammonia gave satisfactory results; however, 
Fresenius’s method is the simplest, safest, and best. Insfc^ of dis- 
solving nitrons acid in sulphuric acid, the author uses a solution of 
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ferric cliloride with, the addition of a small quantity of sulphuric acid 
for precipitating the iodine. 30* B. 

Introduction of Nitric Acid into the Sulphuric Acid Cham- 
bers along with the Steam. By M. Liebig (DingL polyt. 233, 
G1 — 63), — The author says his apparatus has stood the test of experi- 
ence in one sulphuric acid manufactory in Westphalia. It consists of 
a leaden steam-pipe with platinum nozzle whose opening is from 
4 to 5 mm. diameter, which penetrates the leaden wall of the chamber 
for 5 or 10 cm. in a straight line. Immediately underneath this, and 
also penetrating the chamber wall, is a glass tube 5 mm. diameter 
drawn tp a fine point ; this tube is bent upwards, so that the point 
terminates in the centre of the opening in the steam-pipe; outside the 
leaden chamber, the glass tube is bent downwards at an angle of 30° from 
the horizontal, and is passed at the same angle into another tube, the 
junction of the two tubes being made tight by a piece of india-rubber 
tube ; the tube into which it passes is bent into a U and connected with 
the bottom of the apparatus for regulating the flow of acid. This con- 
sists of a glass bulb, into the top of which projects a tube of 2 mm. 
diameter, and furnished with a glass stopcock having a projecting arm 
moving over a graduated scale so as to regulate the flow of acid. The 
tap is connected with a syphon passing to the bottom of a flask filled 
with nitric acid. When the glass tap is opened sufficiently to allow 
the required amount of nitric acid to be delivered from the flask into 
the bulb, and the steam is turned on, it blows across the fine opening 
in the glass tube, producing a partial vacuum in the bulb ; the nitric 
acid in the flask then rises in the syphon tube, passes through the stop- 
cock and bulb, and issues at the pomt of the glass tube fixed in front 
of the nozzle of the steam-pipe, when it is blown by the steam into a 
spray which mixes thoroughly with the sulphurous acid coming from 
the burners; by this means the exact quantity of nitric acid pro- 
jected into the chamber can be accurately determined and any excess 
obviated. . W, T. 

Observations on. Sulphur-batlis. By P. db Olbbmont and 
J*. FrommeIi {BulL Soc, Ohim, [2], 31, 485. — Becquerel has stated that 
the electromotive force of polysnlphides to monosnlphides is in the 
proportion of 163 to 248. As the therapeutic action of sulphur-baths 
has been ascribed to their electromotive force, some physicians have 
prescribed baths of sodium monosulphide instead of polysulphido. 

The authors have shown that the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen 
evolved from the bath of monosulphide bears to that evolved by poly- 
sulphide, the inverse proportion to their electromotive forces. By 
adding manganese chloride to a solution of monosulphide of sodium at 
34° 0., 0*0118 gram of sulphuretted hydrogen was liberated, whilst 
from a solution of polysulphide of similar strength, 0*0206 gram 
escaped. As the polysulphide is less efficacious from the medical 
point of view than the monosulphide, it is evident that the quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen liberated is not, at least in the case cited, pro- 
portional to its therapeutic action, and to the strength of the electric 
current, ‘W. R. 
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Use of Copper Phosphide in the Behning of Copper. By C. 
BossiiDR (JDwgl,polyt, J., 233, 48 — 63). — The object of this process is 
to separate all the oxide of copper from the metal, and so to mAke it 
tougher and more ductile. Amorphous and ordinary phosphorus have 
been proposed for this purpose, but their use is now superseded by that 
of copper phosphide of known composition : this has been employed 
several years at Chatham dockyard with satisfactory ai^sults. The 
advantages of using copper phosphide in preference to free phosphorus 
are, that with the former the whole of the phosphorus present is avail- 
able for reducing the copper oxide present in the molten metal, and 
the possibility of accurately determining beforehand the quantity of 
copper phosphide required ; the danger to the health of the workmen 
caused by the use of phosphorus is also avoided. 

Accor&ng to Hampe, when copper phosphide comes in contact with 
cupric oxide, one equivalent of phosphorus combines with the oxygen 
of five equivalents of copper oxide, forming phosphoric anhydride, 
which combines with another equivalent of copper oxide, forming 
copper phosphate, which rises to the top of the molten metal as a 
fluid slag. 

In the refining furnace 1,700 kilos, of copper was first “ poled ” in 
the usual way until the required point of deoxidation had been reached, 
which was ascertained by taking a quantity out and testing it. The 
quantity of phosphide added was 9 kilos., containing 11*7 per cent, of 
phosphorus. It was introduced in five separate portions, the whole 
then stirred by a protected iron crook, covered up with wood charcoal, 
and the door and every other opening of the furnace closed. A portion 
was then drawn off, and when cold tested by being bent by repeated 
strokes of the hammer. This showed a marked difference in the con- 
stitution of the metal hefore and after the addition of the phosphide. 
In the latter case it had an amount of toughness which was quite 
astonishing. Its cleavage was finely toothed, of salmon-red colour, 
and silky lustre, like that of chemically pure copper, in contrast to 
tho cleavage of the other specimen, which could not ho distinguished 
from that of copper refined in the ordinary manner for commercial 
pnniosos. 

The specific graviiy of tho sample h(^orQ tho addition of copper 
phosphide was 8*731, and after the addition it was 8*906. With a 
view to determine the actual percentage of oxygon in each sample, 
portions of each were ignitod in a stream of hydrogen. The loss of 
weight in the sample taken before tho addition of the phosphide was 
0‘190, and the I6ss affe? was 0*042 per cent. The author infers that 
the whole, or at least part, of the loss in the latter -was due to the 
phosphorus and not to oxygen. 

The author further asce^iued that much less than the theoretical 
quantity of copper phosphide required to decompose the oxide present 
sufftces to produce the necessary deoxidation, and this is owing to the 
fact that when the copper phosphate comes to the surface, as it does 
in small, very fluid drops, it meets with and is reduced again to 
phosphide by the action of the red-hot charcoal which is put on the 
snrfkce, and is again absorbed by the metal, and so repeats its deox- 
idising action. The minimum quantity of phosphide required to do 
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tho work can therefore only he determined by practical experience. 
Its nse, however, does not end here, because, when the metal is cast 
into the mould, it protects the casting from the action of the oxygen 
of the air, and only ceases to act when it has come entirely to the 
surface in the form of phosphate of the protoxide of copper. 

W. T. 

On Belgian Phosphorites. By A. Putbemanit (Bied. O&ni , 1879, 
53 — 57). — Of the four sorts of phosphorites which occur at Ciply, in 
Belgium, “ craie grise,” containing 11*25 per cent. P206, occurs in 
largest quantities. It appears to be almost insoluble in solutions of 
various salts, and when used m the raw state as a manure is of no 
great value. E. W. P. 

On Cement. (Dingl. gpolyL Jl, 234, 473—478). — Tomei has 
studied the question as to the influence which sulphates are said to 
exercise on the time of setting and the firmness of cement, and con- 
cludes that the addition of sulphates is not favourable, as it retards 
the setting and decreases the firmness of cement. 

Erdmenger in discnssing the points as to the methods of improving 
the quality of cement, especially by stowing it or adding various sub- 
stances to it, gives a series of experiments which show that cement 
can often be improved very mai^rially by the addition of gypsum, 
Ac. , 

Behrmann has tried the influence of sea water on cement and finds 
its action febvourable, especially on Eoman cement. D. B. 

Pecnliar Changes of Gas-pipes. By K. Birnbatjm (Dhgl 
fohjt. J.y 234, 460 — 463). — At the St. John Gas Works, near Soar- 
bruck, some gas-pipes which had been in use for ten years showed 
peculiar phenomena. The cast-iron of which the pipes were made had 
assumed the form of a regular, brittle, and graplute-liko mass of mag- 
netic oxide, which could be cut with a knife and had a shining 
surface. The latter disappeared after a few weeks’ exposure to the 
air. 

The author explains this alteration by the &,ct that, owing to tlio 
softness of the soil, it was necessary to surround the pipes with somc^ 
hard material in order to keep them in their position, and for this 
purpose cinders were employed. These were obtained from the Saar 
coals, which are noted for the large amount of pyrites they contain. 
The latter coming into contact with rain-water, and also being partly 
exposed to atmospheric influences, readily acted on the metal and 
brought about these changes. D, 

Action of Water on Lead Piping. By E. Rbichaedt (Arch, 
Pkarm* [3], 15, 54 — 63). — The examination of a lead pipe which had 
been employed during 300 years at Andemach for the conveyance of 
water, showed the formation of a coating on the interior surface 
0*5 mm. thick ; the colour of this coating was yellowish- white, and 
had tlie composition : — 

PbO. BiOa. OdO. OuO. FcjOj AlA- 

73-962 0*453 0*320 0*323 1*552 1*035 
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OaO. MgO. PaOfi. OOg. 01. H 3 O. 

1‘095 0-283 8*446 1-110 1-254 6-141: 

besides organic matter = 0*388 ; insoluble SiOg and clay = 4*399. 
The source of the phospboric acid is unknown, as the analysis of the 
water at the present time, which has a hardness = 5*25, shows no 
trace of it. This encrustation has a peculiar fatty acid smell, but no 
definite organic compound could be obtained from it ; the presence of 
this substance, whatever it may be, is considered to be due to eels, 
which were formerly employed to free the pipe from rootlets with 
■which it became clogged. 

Concerning the various modes of coating the interior of lead pipings, 
so as to preserve them from the action of water, the author has made 
experiments with piping coated with a layer of lead sulphide in the 
interior surface, by the action of an alkaline sulphide. He finds that 
distilled water becomes contaminated in such a pipe, but this does not 
occur if the water contains large quantities of magnesium and calcium 
carbonates. On the contrary, this water deposits salts on the inte- 
rior, and preserves it; but they are removed together along with 
lead by water containing carbonic acid. E. W. P. 

Tungsten-Manganese Bronze. By P. P. Ybnablbs {Cl&m. 
News, 40 , 187 — 188). — ^An analysis of an alloy from Hanover, bearing 
the above name, proves that it contains no manganese, and only an 
insignificant quantity of tungsten. Tt consists of ordinary gun- 
metal, in which part of the tin is replaced by zinc, as is seen from the 
results : — 


Oil. Sn. Zn. Pe. W. 

86-51 9-04 3-47 0*26 0*23 

It is of a light golden-yellow colour, and close grain, and is susceptible 
of a fine polish. Its sp. gr. = 8*64. L. T. O’S. 

Petroleum, By H. Horler {Dlmjt folyt J., 234, 52—61). — ^This 
paper is based on a report to the authorities of Ziirich by V. Meyer 
respecting the sale of peti-oleum and other inflammable liquids. 
Various points are taken into oonsidemtion, such as the limit of tem- 
poi*aiure at which potroloum ignites, the construction of petroleum 
lamps and stoves, the size of petroleum stoves, their distance from 
dwelling-houses, and reflations requisite in case of fire. 

As to the flashing point of petroleum, it is stated that although a 
largo number of apparatus for determining this point are known, the 
results obtained are very unsatisfactory. Meyer recommends the use of 
an apparatus, which is said to give the true flashing point of inflam- 
mable liquids. A corked glass cylinder is fitted with two thermometers, 
one dipping in the petroleum, the other being above it. One-tenth of 
the cylinder only is filled with -the petroleum to be examined. It is 
next placed in warm water for a few minutes, then taken out and well 
shaken, until the temperature of both thermometers is the same. The 
cork is now removed and a flame introduced into the cylinder. The 
flame bums at the end of a small glass tube drawn out to a very fine 
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point. If tli6 vapour ignites the operation is repeated at a lower tom- 
peratorCy until a point is reached at which the vapour no longer 
Ignites. 

Mover is of opinion that the flashing point of petroleum should not 
exceed 36^ D. B. 

Improvement of Italian Tobacco by permeating the Leaves 
with the jTilce of Exotic Tobacco. By A. de Negbe (Oazzetfa, 
9, 418 — 4j 20). — The author proposes to place the indigenous loaves in 
an autoclave, and after exhausting the air to allow a strong infusion 
of exotic leaves to flow into the apparatus, subsequently increasing the 
pressure to two or three atmospheres, so that the juice may thoroughly 
permeate the leaves. When the operation is fimshed, the leaves are 
removed from the liquid and dried in a centrifugal machine. In this 
way the aroma is greatly increased, whilst the exotic loaves from 
which the infusion was made, if only partly exhausted, are still useful, 
although of somewhat less value. C. B. G. 

Preparation of Wine. By A. Blanebnhorn and Others (Bied, 
Cenir,^ 1879, 706 — 707). — The authors recommend the OOTation of 
must which is rich in sugar and albumin during the earlier part of the 
fermentation. The colouring matter of red wine is much more* soluble 
between 15 and 20® 0. than between 0 and 10® 0. J. K. C. 

Bleaching of Jnte. By M. Singbb (BingL pol/gL J., 234, 480). — 
The author recommends the following method:— The yam is first 
placed into a weak slightly warm soap-hath for 10 minutes, and trans- 
ferred to a chloride of lime bath of 1*0035 sp. gr. After 40 minutes, 
the jute is taken out and the operation repeated, if necessary. Finally, 
it is washed with warm, then with cold water, and dried in the an*. 

D. B. 

Application of Potatoes and Undried Malt in the Pre- 
paration of Yeast. By J. KjaiEanE-DELPT (Bied. Gmtr,^ 1879, 718), — 
The mash used for preparing yeast should not contain much more 
than 10 per cent, of fermentable sugar, with peptone and ash in pi*opor 
proportions. The author recommends also the use of uudriocl n\ pi*o- 
ference to dried malt. J. K. C, 

Influence of Light on Beer. By 0. Net {Bied. Oentr,, 1879, 
152). — ^Black, yellow, blue, white, green represent the order in which 
the colom*s influence beer, when it is enclosed in bottles of tho above 
colours. Green has least influence, and therefore it is recommended 
that green bottles are the best in which to store beer. E. W. P. 

Adulteration of Rye Bran with Rice Husks. By J. Kama 
(Bied, Centr,, 1879, 149). — ^A specimen of rye bran was found to con- 
tain 40 per cent, of rice husks, causing the albuminoids to fall from 
14*7 to 9*6, and raising the fibre from 5*7 to 17*5. E. W. P, 
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Dark Lines in the Solar Spectrum on the Less Be&angible 
Side of G. By J. 0. Draper (Am. J. 8&i. [3], 17, 448— 452).— The 
author I’efers to a former paper on this subject (Am. J. Sci.^ 16, 266 — 
266, this Journal, 1879, Abst., p. 997). He now discusses the region 

of the solar spectrum between X 4316 and X 4320 of Angstrom’s scale. 
Five photographs, taken in November, 1878, and Jamuaa'j and February 
1879, show faint lines in this region which agree in position with 
lines in the electric spectrum of oxygen. Similar lines are visible in 
Riutherfurd’s photograph of the same region, and in Christie’s map of 
the prismatic spectium. A diagram is given showing the coincidence 
of the lines noticed by these three observers, with the lines in the 

oxygen spectrum as observed by Angstrom, Draper, Pliicker, and 
Huggins. A table is also given of the solar lines between X 4318 
and X 4326, in which all the lines con'esponduig with those of known 
elements are marked. The author considers (1) that the regions in the 
solar spectrum at X 4317 and X4319, claimed as bright lines of oxygen,* 
are not as bright as others in their immediate vicinity ; (2) that the 
solar spectrum shows faint dark lines in the region about X4317 and 
X 4319 ; (3) oxygon is the substance which can produce dark lines in 
this region, therefore we must attribute them to the presence and 
action of that element. J. M. H* M. 

tntra>-7iol6t Limit of the Spectrum at Various Heights. By 
A. OoRmi (Oomft. rend.^ 89, 808 — 814). — ^From photographs of the 
solar spectrum taken at different heights, the author draws the follow- 
ing conclusions : — The ultra-violet limit of the solar spectrum varies to 
a small extent with the height above the sea-level, owing to the absorp- 
tive power of the atmosphere for ultra-violet rays.. The rate of varia- 
tion corresponds to theoretical values deduced from the hypothesis of 
a homogeneous absorbing atmosphere, provided equally clear days be 
chosen. The extension of the spectrum expressed in wave-lengths is 
one-millionth of a millimeter for a rise of about 900 meters, within 
the limited differences of height observed by the author, W. R. 

Hxamtnatioa of Essential Oils. By W. N. Hartley and A. K. 
Huntington (Ohem. News, 40, 269). — ^The following is a list of sub- 
stances examined by tbe authors with respect to their opcical pro- 
perties : — 

OiU md Sydrocarbons iranm^itimg Continvous Speiytra . — Australene 
from oil of turpentine; biroh-baxk, cajputene dihydrate, caraway 
hydrocarbon (No. 2), calamus, oitrou, oitronella, cedar-wood, cedrat 
hydrocarbon, cubebs, elder, besperidene from oil of orange peel, Indian 
geranium, juniper, hsivender, lign-aloes, melgdmoa erio^olia, menthol 
from oil of mint, nutmeg hydrocarbon, oils of patchouli (Nos. 1 and 2) ; 
rise, rosewood, rosemary, santal wood, terebeue, terebenthene, viti- 
vert. In these experiments, photographs were taken of the spectrum 
transmitted by the undiluted liquid, and then of that transmitted by 
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the liquid in various states of dilution, the dilutions ranging in some 
cases from 1 in 50 to 1 in 500,000 volumes of alcohol. 

Hydrocarbons shotvvng the Absorjptlo^uba/nds of Oymene, — Thymo^ 
lemon, nutmeg, caraway (No. 1). 

Substa/nces showing Strong Bo/nds of Absorption in the Speotnnn 
transmitted by Dilute SolvAions* — Oils of aniseed, hay, bergamot, hitter 
almonds, cassia, cloves, peppermint, pimento and thyme. Carvol, the 
oxidised derivative of caraway oil, myristicol, the same from nutmeg 
oil, and blue oil of patchouli. 

The authors attach great interest to the examination of these bodies, 
since they consider it to be proved from the character of the spectra 
they transmit, that the nucleus of menthol is a terpene, whilst tho 
benzene ring is the inner basis of carvol and myristicol. Bergamot 
appears to be a terpene mixed with some derivative of the aromatic 
series ; but the oil of peppermint, on the other hand, is essentially a 
substance belonging to this latter class. 

The following is a summary of the author’s observations with re- 
gard to the terpenes : — 

(].) The terpenes with the composition CioHie possess in a high 
demee the power of absorbing the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum, 
although they are inferior in Siis respect to benzene and its deriva- 
tives, to which class of bodies they are closely allied. 

(2.) Terpenes with the composition OicHsa have a greatly increased 
absorptive power for the more refrangible rays, that is to say, they 
withstand dilution to a greater extent, the greater the number of carbon 
atoms in the molecule. 

(3.) Neither the terpenes themselves nor the oxidised nor hydrated 
derivatives occasion absorption-bands under any circumstances when 
pure, but always transmit continuous spectra. 

(4.) Isomeric terpenes transmit spectra which usually differ from 
one another in length, or show variations on dilution. 

(5.) The process of diluting with alcohol enables the presence of 
bodies of the aromatic series to be detected in essential oils, and in somo" 
cases even the amount of these substances present may bo estimated. 

D. B. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Ethereal Salts of Nitric 
and Nitrons Acids. By J. L. Soeet and A. A. RrDLiET {GompL 
rend., 89, 747 — 748). — The nitrates of ethyl, isobutyl, and amyl, have 
a very great absorptive power for the ultra-violet rays, as is seen from 
the table ; — 


Thickness of liq^oid required to produce 
extinction with nitrate of 


Rays of 
cadmium. 

Wave-lengths. 

EthyL 

mm. 

IsobutyL 

mm. 

AmyL 

mm. 

12 

325-8 

16-6 

14-46 

9-9 

13 


2-0 

1-9 

2-3 

14 


0-7 

0 85 

0-92 

17 

274-7 

0-22 

0-37 

0-26 

18 

267-2 

0-07 

0-2 

0-07 


The alcoholic solutions of the nitrates (6 grams per litre) ai’e more 
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transparent tlian the nndilnted liquids, and are more fit for compari- 
son with the metallic nitrates, yet there exists some difference in 
chemical construction of the two classes of chemical compounds, the 
maximum of absorption between the lines 12 and 18, so distinctly 
recognisable for calcium nitrate both in alcoholic and aqueous solu- 
tions, is absent with the ethers, which are more transparent for the 
rays 12 — 14, less transparent for the rays 17 — 20, and again more 
transparent for the rays 22 — 24, 


Thictness of liquid required to produce extinction 
with, alcoholic solution of nitrate of 


Bays of 

Wave- 

Cfaloixim. 

Ethyl. 

IsobutyL 

Arnyf, 


lengths. 


mm. 

mnou 

mm. 

12 

825-8 

60-3 

f ray passes throxigh a thickness of 

1 OT m. 

13 


16-1 

57-96 

69-7 

87-6 

14 


7-9 

17-1 

17-85 

15-0 

17 

274-7 

20-35 

7-1 

7-82 

5-72 

18 

257-2 

40-05 

4-9 

3-97 

3-7 

20 


7-82 

8-52 

2-6 

1-9 

22 

232-2 

0-62 

0-57 

0-45 

0-32 

24 

226-6 

0-05 

0-15 

0-15 

0-16 


The vapours of the ethereal nitrates show absorbing powers even at 
the ordinary temperature. 

Solutions of nitrites of amyl and ethyl act very energetically on the 
ultra-violet rays : the alcoholic solution of amyl nitrate gives rise to an 
absorption spectrum, there being six bands at nearly equal distances 
between the solar iots H and R, varying in distinctness. The first 
and sixth between H — L and Q — R are the most indistinct. The 
second and fifth at M and P — Q aro more distinct, and the third and 
fourth at N and 0 are most distinct. Ethyl nitrite gives a similar 
spectrum. 

The vapours of amyl nitrite at tho ordinary temperature present 
the same spectrum as the alcoholic solution, but sharper. 

L. T. O’S. 

Electric Discharge of the Chloride of Silver Battery. By W. 
Da LA Rub and H, Mullkr {Oonipt, 89, 637 — 641).— By a series 
of experiments on tho discharge in air, hydrogen, and carbonic anhy* 
dride, details of which are given, the authors have established that 
there is a minimum pressure for each gas corresponding with a mini- 
mum resistance to the passage of the discharge, but if the pressure be 
diminished beyond this minimum, the resistance increases with ex- 
treme rapidity. Although there appears to be no condensation or 
expansion of the gaseons medium in the neighbourhood of the elec- 
trodes, the discharge is accompanied by a sudden exj^sion of the gas, 
which, however, does not seem to be due merely to heating, as it lasts 
the whole time of the discharge, and ceases instantaneonsly with it. 
The relation which exists between the pressure and the difference of 
potential necessary to produce discharge between two plane surfaces at 
a constant distance, may be represented by a hyperbolic curve, taking 

2 2 
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the pressures as abscissse and the numbers of oloments as ordinates. 
It is the same for the difference of potential and the distance of dis* 
mptive discharge when the pressure is constant. The resistance to 
the discharge between two plates varies as the number o£ interposed 
molecules. The law is the same for points. The authors have pre- 
viously shown, that for a constant pressure equal to that of the atmo- 
sphere, the potential varies as the square root of the distance. With a 
constant pile of 11,000 elements, the distance at which disruptive dis- 
charge taJtes place, varies inversely as the pressure, from 1 — 15 mm. 
The electric arc and the stratified discharge in a vacuum appear to ho 
modifications of the same phenomenon. 0. E. Q. 

Phosphorescence produced by Electrical Discharges. By 
E. Wiedemann (An7i, Phys. Ohem. [2], 9, 157 — ICO). — ^Most of the 
platinocyanides exhibit fluorescence under the influence of electrical 
discharges, but the fluorescence is dichroio only as the result of a 
partial decomposition. Dichroism is induced in barium platinocyanide 
without any electrical action, by placing the salt in a vacuum for a 
time. The author attributes this effect to the loss of water, by which 
loss the optical differences of the several directions in the ciy&tals 
are more strongly brought out. That dichroism is so much more 
quickly developed iu the salt when it is subjected to electn’eal dis- 
charges, he explains by the warming of the cTjstals by the discharge. 
The superficial parts of the crystals thus losing their water boconio 
dichroio, whilst the deeper-lying parts fluoresce under the influonoo 
of the electric discharge. 

These experiments were suggested by a research of Crookes’s, from 
whose view of the cause of ihe phenomena, however, the author 
dissents. Instead of a stream of projected molecrdos, wo have here, 
the author contends, to do with electrical disturbances or waves, com- 
municating their motion to the ether of tho solids in which vibrations 
are thus set up^ that appear partly as heat, partly as light. A siriking 
proof of the incorrectness of Crookes’s theory is an exporimont in 
which the positive current of a Holtz machine is passed thwiigli a 
discharge-tube, made with thick glass, in such a manner that it iimy 
be diverted within the tube by the finger. A focblo ])hoRphoroHCtuu'C* 
then appears in the inside of the tube, but on the outside a very bright, 
green light is seen. Closely connected with this phonomonon» is iliat 
which appears when a spherical positive electrode is used within a 
glass globe, and a collecting point touches the external surface of tho 
globe. On the opposite part of the globe is seen a woll-defined shadow 
of the electrode, surrounded by a circle of beautiful green rays. Tho 
starting point for a theory of these phenomena is supplied in Maxwell’s 
equations (Wied, Oalv., p. 1226). An electrical discharge cffeciod by 
the motion of material particles is out of the question, as tho velocity 
of electricity in gases is immensely greater than that of any molecular 
motion whatever. The reflection of the negative discharge from sur- 
faces on which it impinges, is likewise in accordance with Maxwell’s 
theory, if we attribute to the waves of electric polarisation sufficient 
ener^ ; and that they do in fact possess this may bo iriorrod from 
their melting the glass upon which they strike. E. E, 
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Action of Ozone on some Noble Metals. By A. Volta 
(ffa«2eto,9,621 — 532). — 1844 Scbonbein, whilst studying the action 
of ozone on some of the noble metals (gold, silvef, and platinum) 
found that they became polarised negatively, and in a greater degree 
as the metal was less oxidisable; this polarisation, moreover, was not due 
to any peculiar electrical state of the metal, but to the presence of ozone. 

The author’s method is to take two plates of the metal having the 
same area, and after exposing one of them to the action of ozone for a 
certain time, to connect the two with interposed galvanometer, and to 
plunge the two plates into a vessel containing distilled water. 

When silver is submitted to the action of moist ozone, the surface 
becomes coated with black silver peroxide, as Andrews and Tait have 
observed ; but when the ozone is dry, no sensible decomposition of the 
ozone can over be detected, although the chemists above mentioned 
state that the silver is not oxidised, but that the ozone is completely 
decomposed by the metal. The polarising action of the ozonised silver 
is found to be invariably negative, whe&er dry or moist ozone had 
been used, and there is a deviation of the galvanometer, persisting for 
some time after the immersion of the plates. 

Qold IS quite unaltered by ozone, whether moist or dry, and the gas 
is also unaffected by the metal. The polarisation is always negative, 
but there is no permanent deflection of the galvanometer, as with 
ozonised silver. 

With platinum both the ozone and the metal are unaltered. The 
polarisation is negative, and there is a permanent deflection, but this 
is much more feeble than with silver. 

With palladium which is quite free from hydrogen, neither the gas 
nor the metal is attacked, if the former is dry, but in moist ozone the 
surface of the palladium becomes covered with an iridescent film, 
resembling that formed on steel when it is heated ; like the other noble 
metals, palladium is negatively polarised, and it gives a large perma- 
nent deflection. 

Hydrogenised palladium, even after the action of ozone, is found to 
be polarised positively, and to give a large permanent deflection, which 
is very persistent, lasting for days. Hydrogenised platinum behaves 
in a similar manner, but the deviation is not so persistent. 

Dry ozone attacks meromy really. When a tube containing the 
metal is plunged into the ozonised oxygen, the meniscus instantly dis- 
appears, and tho surface becomes quite plane ; after a few minutes’ 
contact with the ozone, however, the edges become depressed, and the 
meniscus again reappears with a clean surface, the convexity gradually 
increasing until it fer exceeds tho normal curvature 5 this lasts for a 
couple of hours, and then the meniscus returns to its ordinary state. 
This phenomenon the author believes to be electrical, the period of 
maximum convexity corresponding with the maximum polarity of the 
metal ; this, as in the case of the other metals, is negative, but there is 
no permanent deflection. Analogous results were obtained with moist 
ozone, but they were much less strongly marked. C. B. Qt, 

An Electro-Oapillfiury Thermometer. By B. Dubbun (^Oempt 
rend.y 80, 756). — The principle on which this instrument is ba^d 
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is that of Lippmann’s electrometer, in which any mechanical move- 
ment which alters the form of the mercury meniscus cause an electric 
current. 

A fine capillary thermometer tube is filled with acidulated water, 
and mercury introduced so as to form a chain of beads, the first and last 
of which are in connection with platinum wires. When the water 
expands or contracts it pushes the globules, and in consequence of 
their contact with the sides of the tube, distorts them, when a current 
is generated in the direction of the expansion or contraction of the 
water. This current may be measured on a Lippmann’s electrometer, 
and thus the variation of temperature registered. The advantages of 
this instrument are (1) the thermometer can be placed in one spot, 
and observation taken in another; (2) it works without a battery, and 
is very sensitive. L. T. O’S. 

MendelejefiPs Periodic Law and the Magnetic Properties of 
the Elements. By T. Carnbllbt (Ber., 12, 1968 — 1961). — Those 
elements which belong to the series of MenHelejejfs classification of 
the elements (Ann. Oh&m. Phanrn. Suppl., 8 , 133 ; Wattses Diciiona/ry of 
Ohetnistry, See. Sugjp.') are ahvays paramagnetic^ whereas those which 
belong to odd series are always diamagnetic. This mle holds good with 
all the 38 elements to which it can at present be applied. In the case 
of the odd members of the same group, the diamagnetism increases 
with the atonaic weight. T. 0. 


Thermal Absorption and Emission of Flames, and the Tem- 
perature of the Electric Arc. By E. Rossetti (Oompt. rend.^ 89, 
781 — 788). — ^Plame is verydiathermous, and consequently its absorbing 
power for heat-rays is small. If the radiation foom a flame (lumi- 
nous or nou-luminous) traverses another of the same nature, having 
a thickness of 0*01 m., the coefficients of absorption and transparence 
are respectively 0*135 and 0*865. 

The transparence and absoiptive power decrease and increase respec- 
tively, in proportion to the thickness of the flame. An infinitely thick 
flame is athermous, and its absorptive power unity. This limit is 
nearly reached with flames of finite thickness, for a flame 1 m. in thick- 
ness is almost completely athermous to rays from a flame of the same 
nature. 


The formula = c 




Tog X * ^ intensity of radiation of 

a flame having a given thickness e, expressed in contimotors. The 
coefficient of transparence h = 0*865 ; a = a constant, the value ot 
which depends on the nature of the flame. 

The intensily of radiation of a luminous white flame of infinite 
thickness, compared with the intensity of radiation of lampblack at the 
same temperature, is equal to unity. This is the absolute power of 
emission. 

The absolute power of emission of the non-lmninous palo-bluo flame 
of the Bunsen burner is equal to 0*3129. 

The relative power of emission of a flame is determined by multiply- 
ing the ratio between its intensity of radiation and vnt&n^ 
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9ity (the intensity of radiation if the same flame were of an infinite 
thickness), by the absolute power of emission of the class of flame to 
which the one in question belongs. 

The electiic light emits two classes of rays, one from the incandes- 
cent carbon, which are white, the other from the voltaic arc, which 
are bluish-purple ; these together give a bluish- white light. 

The temperatures of the two carbon poles differ, and they may be 
calculated from the formula y = wT* (T— — «(T— 0), on the sup- 
position that the emission power of the carbon is a maximum. The 
power of emission of the voltaic arc is very small, like that of non- 
luminous flames. Its temperature may be calculated from the above 
formuhe, but it is necessary to introduce the value of the emission 
power of the arc proportional to its thickness. 

Experiments show that the maximum temperature of the incan- 
descent portion of the positive pole is about 3,900° 0., and that of the 
negative, 3,150° 0. The temperature of the voltaic arc between the 
poles is always the same, about 4,800° C., whatever the volume of the 
arc or the intensity of the current. L. T. O’S. 

Speciflo Heat of Concentrated Solutions of Hydrochloric 
Acid. By H. Hammbrl {Compt rend., 89, 877 — 883). — The author 
has determined the specific heat of strong solutions of hydrogen 
chloride between the temperatures — 12° and -b 12° with the folio wmg 
results : — 


Hca 

pc. 

HjO 

for 

moi. 

H01 + 

Sp. heat 
by 

heating. 

Sp. heat 

oooHng. 

Value in 
water 
for 1 CO. 
of 

solution. 

C. 

Molecu- 
lar heats. 

O'. 

Molecu- 
lar heat 
of water 
(ttHsO), 


82-37 

4*23 

112-7 

0-6270 


0-727 

70-70 

76-20 

5-60 

28-18 

6-20 

180-2 

0-6602 

— 

0-752 i 

85-95 

98-70 

7-76 

25-87 

6-96 1 

143*8 

0-6797 

— 

0-765 

97-75 

107-85 

9-60 

28-82 

mmm 

158 ’3 

0-6868 

0-6896 

0-769 

105 -45 

■n^ 

11-36 

18-30 

9-08 

199 *4 

0-7436 

0-7502 

0-814 

148-05 

162*95 

14-00 

12-50 

14 *19 

201*9 

0-8076 

0 -8132 

0-860 

236*60 

265*50 

18*90 

6-63 

29 -02 

658-8 

— 

0-8983 

0-925 

601 -95 

522*35 

20-40 

4*80 

47-67 

894-5 


0-9310 ! 

0-960 


858*10 



The following formula expresses the molecular heats of strong as 
well as of weak solutions of HOI ; — 


0 = 18w - 28-89 + 

n 


242-1 . 


W. S. 


Heat of Formation of Ammonia. By Bbbtbslot {Oompt rend., 
89, 877 — 883).-^The heat evolved during the formation of ammonia, 
water, carbonic anhydride, and hydrochloric acid are among the most 
important data of* thermo-chemistry. The last three have been fre- 
qnently measured, but the heat equivalent of the formation of am- 
monia has been measured only twice, and the determinations are, 
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liherefore o donbtiul Tain©, Favr© and Silbermann, and Thomseti 
Have determined it bv means of tbe reaction between chlorine and 
ammonia, supposing the reaction to be complete. The difference 
between the determinations of these independent observers is about 
20 per cent. In determining the heat evolved by the action of hypo- 
bromites on urea, numbers were obtained which did not coincide with 
those of the former experimenters on ammonia, for by this indirect 
method 22-8 kiL-degreos of heat were evolved for 14 grams of nitrogen, 
instead of 31*5 found by Favre and Silbermann, or 36*15 by Thomsen, 
These results are so abnormal that the author investigated the action 
of chlorine on ammonia, by aid of which the other experimenters hod 
determined the heat equivalent of ammonia. He found that when chlo- 
rine is passed through a dilute solution of ammonia, considerably loss 
than h^ the nitrogen equivalent to the chlorine is liberated, whilst 
ammonium hypochlonte, and possibly bases intermediate between am- 
monia and nitogen chloride, are formed. Satisfactory results wore, 
however, obtained by burning ammonia in oxygen, the sole products 
being nitrogen and water. The average of five deteiminations, closely 
concordant with one another, gave, for 1 ? grams of ammonia, an evo- 
lution of 91*3kil.-degrees. How (H 2 -f 0 = H 2 O liquid) evolves 69*0, 
or 34*5 for each atom of hydrogen, hence N + H, = HHa (gas) 
evolves (34*5 X 3) — 91*8 = 12*2, and as solution of NH 3 in water 
evolves 8*82 kil.-degrees, the total heat of formation of N -b + 
solution in water is 21*0 kil.-degrees. W. 

Relation between the Heat Developed on Solution and 
that Developed on Dilution, with Complex Solvents (Oompt 
r&nd.^ 89, 967); Thermo-Chemistry of Cuprous Chloride (ilntlj 
89, 967 — 971). By Berthblot. — ^Let D = heat evolved by dissolv- 
ing a salt in any solvent not water; and A = heat evolved on dilution 
with water ; and similarly let A' be heat evolved by addition of water 
to the solvent, and D' the heat evolved on dissolving the substauoo in 
the dilute solvent ; then D' — D = A' — A* For example, cuprous 
chloride dissolved in hydrochloric acid gives off a certain amount oi* 
heat, and on dilution, a further amount; or if the hydiuohlorio acid 
be diluted, it evolves a certain amount, and subsequent solution of 
cuprous chloride in it evolves a further amount : the difibrcnce Iwi.weon 
that evolved by dissolving the salt in strong acid and that evolved on 
dissolving in weak acid is equal to the difference between the dilution 
of the concentrated solution and that evolved by diluting the acid. In 
the irecond paper Berthelot gves details of this experiment. On dis- 
solving CuaCla in hydrochloric acid the absorption of boat incroaHCs as 
the dilution of the acid inci'eases until it reaches its maximum, when 
the solution is no longer stable, but begins to give a precipitate. This 
phenomenon is the resultant of various distinct actions. 1 st. 0 n^Cl 3 
forms a definite compound with a portion of the solvent, developing a 
constant amount of heat which is termed +A. 2nd. This compound 
dissolves, absorbing heat approximately constant if a largo excess of 
solvent be used, termed — B, 3rd. If the relation between water and 
acid in new compound differs from that of the original solvent, 
the definite hydrates contained in the latter undergo partml deoomposi- 
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tion and absorb a Tariable quantity of beat = 0. 4tb. Those portions 
of the hydrate, decomposed by the formation of the new compound, 
cause liberation of water, which unites with the unsaturated hydrates 
of hydrochloric acid and developes heat +K j this is equal to 0* when 
the liquid is so dilate that saturated hydrates may be formed, and in such 
a case the formation of a new cuprous compound is possible only when 
its heat of formation is greater than that of the hydrates which it de- 
composes. This explains the decrease of solubility of cuprous chlo- 
rides with dilution of the solutions. Thus the resultant, D = A — B 
— 0 + K = (A -J- K) — (B + C), is the algebraic sum of two posi- 
tive quantities, one constant. A, and one decreasing with dilution, K ; 
and two negative quantities, — B, almost constant if the amount of 
cuprous chloride is small compared to tho solvent, and — 0, which 
increases with dilution up to a certain limit. D therefore increases 
with dilution up to a point where the tendency of cuprous chloride to 
form a definite compound with the hydracid is balanced by the insolu- 
bility of the chloride. The experimental data for determining the 
heat of formation of CujOh is given in the following two tables, which 
themselves explain the method of determining it : — 


i(BaO + O =»Ba02) ovolyes .,6*0 _ + dilute HOI 27*8 

H + 01 + water « HCl, dilute 89 *3 + O ■■ HaO) 34*6 

Reaction on iOuaOlg 44 0 ^Cu20l2 + Cl + water « OuOlj, 

diBBolved :p 

89 ‘3 1 ar -K 62 8 

Hence sxt = 27*0, To chock these results the following measurement 
was made ; — 

^(HjO + O^HaOj), dilute.. -10*7 iOIa + O-naO) 34-5 

n + Cl + water sallOl, dilute 89 *3 iCugOb + 01 + water OuOb, 

R*eaotlon on iOujOb 88*0 dissolyed or 

61*6 ff + 84 5 

Hence as = 27*1, corresponding with the former result. From former 
experiments it has been found that ^(Ou -f Oh = OnOl®) evolves 
C2*6 c,, hence iCOu^ H- Oh = OujOh) anhydrous evolves 35*6. 


W. B, 

The Temperature of Decomposition of Vapours. By H. St. 
OuiBC Dbvillh (Oompf, mid., 89, 803—806). — ^This jjaper has special 
reference to the long-disputed question of the dissociation of chloral 
hydrate when heated. The author remarks that change of tempera- 
ture cannot be taken as proof of combination or decomposition, and 
the observation made by Wurtz that no change of temperature accom- 
panies the mixing of chloral vapour with vapour of water, does not 
prove that combination has not taken place, nor wonld a rise of tem- 
perature have been conclusive that combination had occurred. If two 
vapours, e g., vapours of carbon bisulphide and of ether be mixed, 
contraction takes place and liquid may even be seen to condense. This 
of course is accompanied by change of temperature, yet no combina- 
tion is supposed to take place. 

Granting even that water- vapour and chloral vapour do not com- 
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bine, Wnrtz’s assertion that such compounds, including ammonium 
chloride, cannot eadst in the gaseous state without decomposition is 
evidently incorrect ; for nitrogen chloride, which absorbs 38,4?8 gram- 
degrees per equivalent during its formation should be incapable of exist- 
ing in the state of vapour, yet it can be boiled ; and liad Troost and the 
author had any method of sealing the vessel in which it was contained, 
its" vapour-density could have been determined, and, on the other hand, 
water, which evolves 33,500 gram-degrees, shows decomposition about 
1,000°, and can be resolved into its constituents by diffusion. It is thus 
evident that the heat evolved by a compound during formation has no 
connection with the temperature of its decomposition, and that the 
old confusion between heat and temperature is the ground of Wurtz^s 
objections. W. R. 

Solubility of Solids in Gases. By J. B. Hannat and J. Hogarth 
(Ohem, News, 40 , 266). — This investigation was undertaken in the 
hope that, by an examination of the conditions of liquid matter up to 
the critical*’ point, sufficient knowledge might be gainod to enable 
the authors to determine under what particular conditions liquids are 
dynamically comparable, in order that the microrheometrical motliod 
might be applied, to determine their molecular mass and energy rela- 
tions. The question as to the state of matter immediately beyond 
the critical .point being considered by Andrews to be at that time 
incapable of receiving an answer, the authors imagined that some 
insight might be gained into its condition by dissolving in the liquid 
some solid substance, whose fusing point was much above the critical 
point of the liquid, and noticing, whether, on the latter passing its 
critical point, and assuming the gaseous condition, the solid was pre- 
cipitated or remained in solution. It was found that the solid was not 
deposited, but remained in solution or rather in diffusion, in the at- 
mosphere of vapour. Experiments were made with strong gaseous 
solutions of solids, using as solvents alcohol, ether, carbon biwulphido 
and tetrachloride, paraffin and olefines, and as solids, sulphur, chlorides, 
bromides and iodides of the metals, and organic substances such as 
chlorophyll and the aniline dyes. It was found that, when the side of a 
tube contaming a strong gaseous solution of a solid is approached by 
a red-hot iron, the part next the source of heat becomes coated with a 
crystalline deposit, which slowly redissolves on allowing the local dis- 
turbance of temperature to disappear. Tho authors also examined the 
spectroscopic appearances of solutions of solids when their liquid 
menstrua were passing to the g^eous state *, but as all the substances 
they have yet been able to obtain in the two states give banded spectra 
with nebulous edges, the authors are only able to state that tho sub- 
stance does not show any appreciable change at the critical point of 
its solvent. It was considered to be most interesting to exporimont 
on a body such as sodium, wbioh besides being an element, yields in 
^e gaseous state sharp absorption lines. It was found that on work- 
ing with the bine solution of sodium in liquefied ammonia, and raising 
the ammonia above its critical point, the sodium combined with some 
constituent of the gas, forming a white solid, and yielding a perma- 
nent gas, probably hydrogen. 
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Whon ilie solid is precipitated by snddeely reducing tbe pressure 
it is crystalline, and may be brought down as a “ snow ” in tbe gas, or 
on the glass as a “ frost,” but it is always easily redissolved by Ae gas 
on increasing the pressure. 

The above, therefore, is the phenomenon of a solid with no measur- 
able gaseous pressure dissolving in a gas, and not being affected by 
the passage of its menstruum through the critical point to the liquid 
state, showing it to be a true case of gaseous solution of a solid. 

D. B. 

Tension of the Vapours of Saline Solutions. By B. Paxtohon 
{Compt re7id,, 89, ?52 — 764). — In examining certain thermodynamic 
formulae, particularly those of Elirchhoff, the author has found it 
necessary to determine the vapour-tension of different saline solutions 
between the temperatures of 0 and 60®, The method employed was 
that of Begnault, with slight modifications. An ordinaiy barometer 
is placed between two others, one containing the solution, the other 
water. Up to 30 — 35® the parabolic relations represent the results 
very exactly, but above that temperature irregulai-ities occur, which 
increase rapidly with the temperature, the diminution in the elastic 
force being always less than that given by the empirical formula. Kirch- 
hoff’s formula for low temperatures is of the form d = a 0 + 6 0®, in 
which d = the diminution of tension referred to the unit weight of salt 
dissolved in 100 parts of water, 0 = maximum tension of aqueous 
vapour at the same temperature, a and h certain coefficients determined 
by experiments, which are given for certain salts. These coefficients 
are found in some cases to increase, and others to decrease with the 
weight of salt. To find the formula for any solution containing a 
given weight of salt jt, let a and ^ be the constants to be determined, 
and let a and 6, a' and V, be the coefficients of two solutions containing 
weights P and P' of the same salt given in the table, of which P ■< w 
and P' > 9r, then if P' = w + p we have — 

a = a + (a' — and 

0 = &+(&' - 

All things being equal, the diminution of tension is not strictly pro- 
portional to the quantity of salt dissolved. L. T, 0*S. 

Passive State of Iron. By L. Vabeniti) (Oompt rend,, 89, 783— 
78C). — ^Prom a series of expeximents, the author concludes that the 
passive state of iron is due to the formation of a gaseous envelope, 
which surrounds the surface of the metal when plunged into stroi^ 
nitric acid. He shows that the action of dilute nitric acid on iron iu 
the passive state may be established not only by rubbing the surface of 
the metal, but also by setting np a series of vibrations or by causing a 
current of gas to come in contact with the metal. A piece of iron 
rendered passive, after being placed in a vacuum, is readily attacked 
by dilute nitric acid. The gas which envelopes the met^ is nitric 
oxide. L. T. 0*B. 
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Relation of the Volumes of Solutions of Hydrated Salts to 
their Water of Composition, By R, J. Southwobth (Am. /. 8cL 
[3], 17, 399 — 4j01 ). — The author has tested by experiment the follow- 
ing theorem : — If a hydi*ated salt he dissolv^ in a given volume of 
water, the volume of the solution will exceed the original volume of 
the water by a bulk equal to the bulk of saline water contained in the 
salt dissolved. The expression saline wate/r is used to moan all the 
water contained in the s^t, both water of crystallisation and water of 
constitution. The results of the experiments are exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table. The first column of numbers gives the weight of each 
salt tried which contains 1 c.c. of saline water, calculated from the 
formula. The second column gives the weight of each salt, which 
was found necessary to increase the volume of the solution by 1 c.c. 
The calculated numbers agree closely with the experimental ones in 
all instances except barium chloride and sodium hydrogen sulphate, 
thus proving the general truth of the proposition. 


Salt used. 

Calculation. 

Experiment. 

liraaOOj.lOH,0 

N’a.SOi-lOHO* 

1*688 grams 

1*59 grams 

1-788 „ 

1-63 

»9 

NasSOi-H^SOi-SHsO 

4-083 

3-25 

9> 


2-122 

2-12 

»> 

Na*HP 64 . 12 HjO 

1-591 

1-59 

9* 

BaCl,.2H,0 

6*777 

3-89 

99 

SrOU-eHab 

2-468 

2-47 

99 

MgSbi^iCjO 

1-954 

1-95 

99 

ZnS04.7H*0 

2-277 

2-28 

99 

NiSOi.THjO 

2-228 

2*23 

99 

I'eS0*.7H,0 

2 206 

2-20 

}9 

CtiS04.5Hs0 

2*771 

2-77 

99 

Alj(S04),.18Ha0 

2*058 

2-06 

99 

Als(S04)*.KiS04.24Hj0 .... 

2196 

2-20 

99 

Ali(S04),.(NH4)4S04 24 H 4 O . 

2*099 

2-10 

99 

Crj(S0i),.E:jS0i.24H40 .... 

2*31 

2-31 

J. M. 

99 

H. M. 


Six Lecture Experiments. By 0. v. Tuan (Bor., 12, 1411— 
1416). — (1.) The conductivity of hydrogen for heat may bo shown by 
rendering incandescent, by a current of suitable strength, a fine plati- 
num wire which joins the upper and out-bont extremities of two stout 
copper wires fixed parallel and vertically in a cork by moans of glass 
tubes. The glow of the wire disappears on inverting over it a cyliu<lor 
of hydrogen, while the gas hums at the mouth. 

(2.) By interposing ^ort bars of dilferent metals in the circuit, tho 
difference in their conducting powers will be shown hy the more or 
less lively glow of the platinum wire. 

(3.) A jet of oxygen maj be burnt in a two-necked glass balloon 
containing sulphur, which is vaporised by the heat of a Bunsen. The 
gas is best kindled by means of a morsel of charcoal fastened to tho end 
of the jet. This is ignited before introducing the jet into tho balloon. 

(4.) The indestructibility of matter may be demonstrated by pre- 
paring two sealed glass tnbes of equal weight, one of them oonrtuning 
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oxygon and a little powdered cliarcoal. The charcoal may be caused 
to bum away completely by heating it by means of a small flame ; on 
placing the two tubes on a balance it will be seen that there has been 
no variation in weight. 

(5.) The usual experiments for illustrating the laws of diffusion of 
gases through porous plates, are apt to convey to the minds of begin- 
ners false ideas as to the rate at which one gas propagates itself 
through another by diffusion alone. That this is extremely slow, 
owing to the numerous collisions between the molecules, may be 
proved by suspending a sKp of paper, moistened with lead solution, 
from the bottom of a tall inverted cylinder into which the stopper is 
inserted. In the hollow of the latter a little hydrogen sulphide solu- 
tion is placed. Blackening of the lead-paper does not occur for ten to 
fifteen minutes. Chlorine water and potal^ium iodide paper may also 
be used. 

(6.) The diffusion of gases through colloid membranes may be 
demonstrated by fastening a piece of thin india-rubber (from a toy 
balloon) over the mouth of a funnel, which is then placed in an 
inverted bell-jar. The stem of the funnel is connected (best hy a 
side tube) with a U-tube containing a little mercury. If the bell-jar 
be filled with carbonic anhydride, there will be increased tension 
within the funnel, and therefore a rise in the mercury. If one ter- 
minal of a voltaic circuit including an electric-beU be plunged into 
the mercury, matters may be so arranged that the mercury in rising 
shall come in contact with the other, a fact announced by the ringing 
of the bell. 

The paper is illustrated by diagrams. Ch. B. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

Non-production of Ozone in the Crystallisation of Iodic 
Acid. By A. R. Lbsids {Ohm. News, 40, 267). — It has been stated 
by Croft that air over crystallising iodic acid becomes ozonised. The 
author has repeated Croft’s experiments, and explains this reaction 
quite differently. When the difficulty of getting rid of every trace of 
extraneous matter by chemical operations — ^however carefully con- 
ducted — ^is borne in mind, it appears to the author that the simplest 
explanation of the apparent ozonio reaction is that the phenomenon is 
not due to ozone produced in the act of crystalh'sing — wHoh, as Croft 
remarks, is anomalous — ^but to a trace of chlorine or nitrous acid, or 
possibly some lower oxide of iodine formed in the process of manufiac- 
ture, and eliminated by successive crystallisations of the acid- After 
washing, the air did not manifest the ozone reaction, a fact which 
strongly corroborates this view. D. B. 

Solubility of Ozone in Water. By A. R. Leeds (JBer., 12, 1881 — 
1834). — The author concludes that ozone is soluble in water, for when 
strips of paper are moistened with lead acetate, the latter converted 
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into sulphide, and the strips fastened under a layer of water 1 cm. 
deep, and then exposed for several hours to a cnrront of air contain- 
ing ozone, oxidation takes place, lead peroxide and sulphririo acid 
being formed. Bright silver foil similarly treated also shows evidence 
of the action of ozone. P. P* B* 

Behaviour of Chlorine at High Temperatures. By Y. Meter 
and 0. Meyer (Her., 12, 1426 — 1431), — In order to meet the objection 
that might be advanced against their method of determining vaponr- 
densities at very high temperatures, viz., that the molecnlos o£ the 
nitrogen gas in which the substance is volatilised might themselves 
undergo dissociation, the authors have made several determinations of 
the density of mercury vapour at 440 and 1,567°. According to 
current theories the molecrdes of that metal consist of single atoms. 
Agreement between the determinations of its density at the above 
two temperatures would therefore show that nitrogen gas is not itself 
dissociated at the higher one. Experiment gave, for mercury at 440° 
density =6'86, at 1,567° density = 6*81. Theoretical for Hg = G’91. 

The following determinations of the sp. gr. of oxygen were made : — 
Oxygen was weighed and introduced into the apparatus in the form of 
silver oxide, previous experiments having shown that silver gives off 
no appreciable vapour at the highest temperature reached. At 1,392° 
= 1*06 and 1*04 ; at 1,667° = 1*04 and 1*10. Theoretical for 
O, = 1*05. 

In determining the density of chlorine most remarkable results 
were arrived at. Chlorine was weighed and introduced in the form of 
platinoua chloride, a salt easily prepared, and having the great advan- 
tage over other easily decomposible chlorides of not being doliquescent. 
It was found that up to about 620° the density of chlorine is constant, 
corresponding vrith the molecular formula Cb. A little above this 
temperature dissociation commences, and at 800 and 1,000° inter- 
mediate numbers are obtained. Above 1,200° the density again 
becomes constant, the molecular weight being exactly § Ol^. The 
foUovsing are the actual numbers observed : — 

At 620° = 2*42 and 2*46 At 1,242° = 1*65 and VGQ 

„ 808 = 2*21 „ 2*19 „ 1,392 =:= 1*66 „ 1*67 

„ 1,028 = 1*85 „ 1*89 „ 1,567 = 1*6 „ 1*63 

Theoretical for Ob = 2*46 ; for § Ob = 1*63. 

The molecular weight of cjblorine, which at low temperatures j=: 71, 
becomes therefore at high temperatures = 47*3. 

That the walls of the porcelain vessel were not attacked during the 
experiment was proved by exposing a piece of porcelain at about 15(57° 
to a current of dry^ chlorine for an hour and a half, after which not 
the least change in its weight could be detected. 

The authors postpone discussion of their results until experiments 
with iodine and bromine have been completed. Already they have 
ascertained that iodine at high temperatures behaves like chlorine ; a 
fact of great importance, since it renders necessary a revision of the 
determinations of Deville and Troost, in which the constancy of the 
density of iodine vapour is assumed. In order to test the truth of the 
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old Murium theory, in which chlorine is regarded as an oxide, they 
purpose causing Associated chlorine to diffuse through a porous 
Aaphragm. Oh. B. 

SoUdifying Point of Bromine. By J. Philipp (Ben, 12, 1424).— 
Pure bromine solidifies at —7*2 to —7*3°. This determination agrees 
well with that of Begnault ( —7*32°) and that of Pierre 
( —7*5 to —7*8°), but differs much from those of other chemists. 
The melting point is slightly raised by addition of iodine, but con- 
siderably lowered by the presence of chlorine. Solid bromine is brown 
in colour, and has a oonchoidal fracture. Exposure to air (moisture ?) 
gives it a grey colour and crystalline appearance. Oh. B. 


Non-existence of PentatMonic Acid. By W. Spring {Amalen^ 
199 , 97 — 116). — After referring to the researches of Waokenroder 
{Awn,, Ohm,, Fliys, [3], 20 , 144, and Annalen, 60 , 189), Fordos and 
G61is {Ann, Ohim, Phys, [3], 22 , 66, and Annalm^ 64 , 249), Kessler 
{Armalm^ 68 , 233), and Risler-Beunat {Fogg, Anm,, 116 , 470) on 
pentathionic acid, the author describes his attempts to prepare this 
acid. 

When sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous anhydride are simul- 
taneously passed into water, finely divided sulphur separates out 
(which may be removed by the addition of freshly precipitated metallic 
copper), and an acid remains in solution which Waokenroder believed 
to be pentathionic acid. The acid liquid is concentrated to 1*30 sp. gr. 
and extracted with ether. On the adAtion of a dilute aqueous solution 
of potassium carbonate to the ethereal solution mixed with alcohol a 
white precipitate oi potassium tetratJmnate is obtained. If the aqueous 
solution of the acid is neutralised with potash or baryta, the salt which 
is produced invariably contains free sulphur. This explains the fact 
that Wackenroder found the relation between the atoms of sulphur 
and potassium to be greater than 4 to 2. 

Kessler distinguished pewio- fcom^e^ro-thionic acid by the ammonium 
salt of the former producing with sulphuretted hydrogen a precipitate 
of sulphur, and with silver nitrate a precipitate of silver sulphide. 
These reactions ai*e, however, also exhibiiid by ammonium tetra- 
thionate, but not by barium totrathionate. The precipitate which is 
deposited by a solution of barium tetrathionate does not consist of 
pure sulphur, as was formerly supposed, but contains almost half its 
weight of barium sulphate and sulphite. 

The reaction which really takes place when sulphuretted hydrogen 
and sulphurous anhydride act on each other in presence of water, is 
the formation of thiosulphuric acid and the oxidation of this acid to 
tetrathionio by the excess of sulphurous anhydride » 


(1) SOa + HaO + S = HS.SO 2 .OH. 

(2) SO, + hIIsO^OH ~ B«SOa + 


SSO,.OH 

Lo,.oh‘ 


The presence of hyposulphurous acid, H 2 SO*, can be detected by its 
property of bleaching indigo both in acid and in alkaline solutions. 
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Eordos and Gr^lis’s method of acting on sulphurous acid with sulphur 
diohloride, and neutralising the product with freshly precipitated 
barium carbonate also yields barium tetrathionate and not tho penta- 
thionate. 0. W. 

Action of Lime on Silica in Mortar. By W. B. RoBiiiwrB 
{Oh&ni. News, 40, 250). — Having found in tho recent analysis of some 
specimens of old mortar from the walls of a building erected about 
200 years ago, considerable traces of hydrated silica, it occuiTod to 
the author that possibly the hardening or setting of moite might bo 
due to some chemical action occurring between the lime and the 
silica when these in^edients were mixed, whereby some proportion of 
the silica was caused to assume the gelatinous form ; that this being 
then incorporated by the usual mixing process, subsequently solidified, 
binding the whole bulk with a hard network of silica. Experiments 
were made to test this point, and the author’s general conclusions may 
be summarised as follows : — 

(1.) Practically no gelatinisation of silica occurs in tho manufacture 
of mortar. 

(2.) Under the ordinary conditions of access of air the lime in 
mort^ becomes gradually dehydrated, absorbs carbonic acid, and 
forms neutral carbonate. 

(3.) The absorption of carbonic acid is very slow. 

(4.) A slight action takes place between the lime and the silica, 
although very small. 

(5.) Although even the small proportion of dry silicates slightly 
increases the hardness of a mortar, the ordinarily sufficient hardness 
of mortar is obtained by simple dehydration and carbonation. 

These conclusions appear to be confirmed by the fact that lime 
already containing a small proportion of carbonate is preferred to pure 
lime for making mortal. D. B, 

Arsenates of Zinc and Cadmium. By H. Salxowski (Ber., 12, 
1446 — 1449). — ^Arsenates of the f orm 5R"0, 2Asi06+7iHa0, wore long 
since prepared by^e author (J. jpn OJiem,, 104, 109). — Tho only 
similar compound occurring in nature is perhaps j^neropliannaooUtv, 
5(0a.Mg)0.2As20e+ 12H20,corrcapondingwith tbonatural phosphates, 
hureaulite and heterosite, 6(Mn.Eo)0, 2Pa05+5Ha0, andtlio artificial 
phosphates, 5Mn0.2Pi05 +5HiO (Erlenmeyer and Heinrich, Anmlenh, 
190, 195) and SZn0.2P808 + 6H*0 (Domol, Ber., 12, 1174). Qtuto 
recently Demol (JBsr., 12, 1279) has described tho arsenates, 
SZn0.2As206 + 6H9O, and 50d0.2Asa08 + SHaO, already prepared by 
the author, although in a different way (?oc. dt). In addition to those 
Demel has described the salt AsOi-HZn + HaO. This salt the author 
had also prepared by a different method, viz., by allowieg common 
zinc arsenate to remain for more than a year in contact with a solution 
of arsenic acid. The deposit, after washing with cold water and dry- 
ing at 120®, consisted of the above salt; and by evaporating the 
filtrate, allowing the residue to deliquesce, washing it with cold water 
and alcohol, and boiling it with water, a second arsenate, probably 
Zn(As08)a was obtained as a heavy white powder. 

^tter'^rg by evaporating solutions of arsenates in arsonxc acid and 
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teatin^ tTie residues, lias obtained arsenates, Ba0.2As206 4- 4H2O and 
AgaO. AsaO, + 2H80, analogous to Maddrell’s metapbospbates. Hurtzig 
and Geutber (Annalen^ 111, 168) obtained by tbe same method tbe 
salt AgaO.AssOg. Botb silver salts were decomposed by water. By 
dissolving various compounds; oxides (Mn), oblorides (Ba, Sr, Oa, Cd^ 
On), nitrates (Ag), and arsenates (2Im, Od, On, Ag) in arsenic acid, 
evaporating, beating tbe residue for some time at 200®, and wosbing 
with, water and alcobol, tbe author claims to have prepared the fol- 
lowing in addition : — Of tbe form salts in which R" = 

Sr, Os;, Zn, Od, or Ag2; also Ba0.2As206 and 20a0.As205. Only tbe 
silver salt was washed with dilute nitrio acid. All these salts are 
either sparingly soluble, or quite insoluble, in water; NTo peculiar 
modification of arsenic acid could be detected in them. 

The analyses are mostly very unsatisfactory. Oh. B. 

Arsenates of Zinc and Oadminmi By W. Demel (Bar., 12,. 
1949). — ^A reply to Salkowshy (Bar., 12, 1446) as to priority of 
discovery. 

Ultramarine Compounds. By K Hbumann 199, 

2S3 — 281). — That portion of the paper which refers to the mode of 
preparation and to the properties of silver ultramarine has appeared in 
the Berichfe (10, 991, 1346, 1888, and 12, 60) and in this Journal 
(1877, 2, 672, 707; 1878, Abst., 113; 1879, Abst., 437).--.By the 
action of the alkaline haloids and of methyl and ethyl iodides on 
silver nltramarine, the silver is replaced more or less completely, When 
silver ultramarine is boated in a cnrrent of chlorine gas or iodine 
vapour, a flesh-coloured mass is formed which yields green ultramarino 
on fusion with potassium iodide. Heated to redness in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, silver ultramarine blackens and evolves a small quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The ultramarine is completely decomposed 
by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen. W. C. W. 

Roussin^s Salt. By 0. Pawel (Ber., 12, 1407— 1411).— The salt 
named diiMrosuVpMda of iron by RK>ussin has been investigated by 
Porczifisky (JLm>ala% 126, 802), Rosenberg, and recently by Derael 
(J5er.,12,461), but with widety discrepant results. Roussin’^s method of 
preparation ^ves it in a very impure form ; the following is therefore 
recommended by the author : — ^A solution of 80 grams of potassium 
nitrite (50 per cent.) in 800 c.o. of boiling water, is mixed with a cold 
solution of 30 grams of sodium sulphide in 800 c.c. of water. 70 
grams of ferrous sulphate dissolved in 800 c.c. of water is gradually 
added to the mixture with constant shaking, the whole heated on a 
water-bath for half an hour at 70 — 80®, and filtered. After forty- 
eight hours the salt is deposited from the filtrate. The neutral potas- 
sium sulphide, or the hydrosulphide of potassium, sodium, calcium or 
barium, may be used as a substitute for the sodium sulphide. The salt 
may also he prepared by adding a dilute solution of potassium hydro** 
sulphide to a very dilute solution of nitric oxide in ferrous sulphate, 
and slowly warming. The impure black crystals fi?om either opeta- 
tion must be reorystallised from warm water, air-dried, and dissolved 

VOL. xxxvm. r 
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in etter. The dried and powdered residue from the evaporated 
ethereal filtrate is digested with puro carbon bisnlphido, and after 
washing with chloroform recrystallisod from warm water, to which a 
few drops of potash solution have been added. The crystals, which 
are hard, brilliant, monoolinic prisms, are not affected by sunlight, and 
but little by exposure to air. Analysis leads 1o the formula, 
Fe 7 S 6 (NO)wK 2 + SHaO, which maybe put in the rational form — 


3Fo(NrO) 

FeaCNO) 


TFoSs 
^ FeSj. 

®Ik,s 


When ammonium sulphide is used in its preparation, as byRoussin, 
Rosenberg and Demol, the product contains both potassium and am- 
monium: hence the discrepancies between the results of those chemists. 
The potassium and ammonium salts resemble each other closely ; but 
the former, being more soluble than the latter, may bo com])lctely con- 
verted into it by digestion with ammonium carbonate. The sodium 
salt is easily soluble, and is identical with the iron nitrosulphoonrhnnatti 
of Low {Oh&hn. Centr,, 1865, 948). Oh. JR. 


Roussin’a Salt. By 0. Pawbl (Bar., 12, 1949— -1956).— It has 
been previously shown (see previous abstract) that the compound 
described as nitroso-ferrous sulphide is a mixture of several salts 
with sulphur, aud that it always contains an alkali-motal. The 
author in the present communication describes methods for preparing 
the potassium, sodium, ammonium, ferrous, aud other salts of the 
above compound. These have the general formula, Fe 7 S 5 (lfO)i>hr 3 
+ 2 H 3 O, except that the ferrous salt crystallises with 8 instead of 
2 mols. of water. 

The ammonium salt is less soluble in water than the potassium salt, 
and like the latter ci^Rtallises in brilliant monoolinic crystals, whicli 
dissolve in water with a light brown colour : it begins to decoinposo 
at 80®, Of all these salts, the potassium and ammonium ooinpoundH 
are the most stable. 

The so-called nitroso-sodio-forrous sulphide w'as also prepared 
and investigated. It is host obtained by boating the ammonium salt 
above referred to on a water-bath with soda, until ammouia is no 
longer evolved. It forms dark-rod crystals, which aro insoluble in 
ether bnt soluble in alcohol and water, giving a neutral solution. It 
begins to decompose ou heating at 115®, and gradually at the ordinary 
temperature on exposure to the air (on account of the carbonic acid 
present), after which the aqueous solution becomes alkaline ; in all 
these cases, the sodium salt first referred to is formed with evolution 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The paper concludes with theoretical considerations as to the con- 
stitution of these various compounds. T. 0 . 

Roussin's Ssat. By W. Dbmbl (Rer., 12, 1948).— This is merely 
a reply to PaweTs remarks (ibid., 1410) on tho paper by Rous&in, 
Rosenberg, and Demel (ibid,, 461) concerning the salt prepared by 
them from ferrous sulphate, potassium nitrite, and ammonium sul- 
pWde. rj\^ 
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Composition of the Weldon Manganese " Mud” and some 
Sindlar Compounds. By J. Post (Her., 12, 1454—1459).— Accord- 
ing to Weldon, the manganese dioxide obtained in bis regenerative 
process exists in combination with lime as CaO.MnOj, or 0a0(Mn03)2. 
Gorgen too (Ann, OMm. Pkys. [3], 66, 153) bas described a “ man^ 
goAWus acid"^ (manganese dioxide), wbicb be formed by repeated 
treatment of tbe red oxide witb boiling concentrated nitric acid. Tbis 
acid was said to redden litmus, to dissolve lime and bai^ta, and to 
decompose carbonates. Varions neutral salts were rendered acid by 
tbe addition of “ manganous acid,” and Gorgen even described some 
of its salts, such as (Mn02)6Mn0, (Mn03)5Ca0, (Mn02)6Ka0. 

By careful analysis of some of ibese compounds, tbe author shows 
tbe theories of Weldon and Gorgen to be incorrect. Tbe composition 
of tbe Weldon mud is not such as to lead to tbe conclusion that it 
contains a definite cormound of lime and manganese dioxide ; and in 
tbe so-called salts of Gorgen, be bas not found so much as half tbe 
amount of base stated by that chemist to be contained in them. They 
are rather to be regarded as mixtures of manganese dioxide with 
various compounds. Tables of analytical results are given. 

Cb. B. 

Behaviour of Bismuth contaiuing Arsenic towards Nitric 
Acid; and the Preparation of Basic Bismuth Nitrate^ free 
from Arsenic. By B. Sohneider (J. pr. Ohem,^ 20, 418 — 434). — 
Many varieties of commercial bismuth contain a small quantify of 
arsenic, and in the ordinary process of preparing ofiBicinal bismuth sub- 
nitrate, tbe arsenic is incompletely eliminated. In dissolving metallic 
bismuib by aid of beat in strong nitiic acid, tbe arsenic present is 
oxidised to arsenic acid, and combines with bismuth, forming bismuth 
arsenate, which is insoluble in a strong solution of bismuib nitrate, 
although more soluble in water. To oxidise the arsenic to arsenic acid, 
excess of acid must be employed, otherwise tbe oxidation is incomplete, 
and tbe arsenite of bismuth formed is not insoluble. The author there- 
fore recommends that 2 kilos, of bismuth should be treated with 10 
kilos, of Jwt nitric acid, and after solution, decanted from the sediment 
containing arsenic. On evaporation, the crystals of bismuth nitiate 
which separate are quite free from arsenic. W. B. 

Vapour-density of Stannous Chloride. By T. CABNBnLBT 
( Her., 12, 183C — 1837) . — Prom the determinations of the vapour-density 
of stannous chloride (J5er., 12, 1195), V. and 0. Meyer attribute to it the 
molecular formula SnaOb. Tbis the author shows is due to the tem- 
perature at which the determination was made, being too near the 
boiling point of stannous chloride (617 — 628®), as determined by 
Oarleton-Williams and himself (this Journal, Trans., 1879, 568). 
This is probably the cause of the low numbers obtained by Bieth (Her., 
3, 668), and not that the temperature had produced decomp)sirion. 

P. P. B. 

Action of Phosphorus Pentachloride on Molybdic Anhy- 
dride. By A. Pnrrxi (Qazzetta, 9, 5S8 — 543). As Teolu (AwwoTea, 
188, 255) had obtained tungsten hexchloride by the action of phos- 
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pliorus pentaoliloTide on tungstio anhydride, according to the equa- 
tion WO 3 + 3 PCI 5 = WCle -f- SPOCla, the author thought it pro- 
bable that molybdenum hexchloride might be obtained in the same 
way. Accordingly, a mixture of molybdic anhydride (1 mol.) with 
phosphorus pentaohloride (3 mols.) was heated in a sealed tube at 
180° for about 5 hours. On cooling, the tube contained a reddish- 
brown liquid, and crystals of a dark green colour with metallic reflex. 
As these crystals were rapidly disintegrated on exposure to moist air, 
and became covered with a film of blue oxide, it was necessary to pour 
oj^ the liquid in an atmosphere of dry carbonic anhydride, and subse- 
quently to dry the crystals in a current of the same gas ; this was done 
without removing the crystals from the tube. When the whole of the 
liquid had heen removed, the crystals were transferred to tubes also 
filled with carbonic anhydride, wHch were at once closed before the lamp 
On analysis, the substance was fonnd to contain molybdenum, phospho- 
rus, and chlorine in proportions corresponding with the forriiula, 
MoOla.POOU, so that it is a combination of molybdenum pentachlo- 
ride and phosphorns oxychloride. It is soluble in carbon bisulphide and 
phosphorus oxychloride, but insoluble in chloroform, ether, and ben- 
zene. When heated, it melts at 125 — 127°, and at 170° it enters into 
ebullition, and is decomposed, phosphorus oxychloride distilling over. 
When all the oxychloride has passed off and the residue is exposed to 
a higher temperature, magnificent black needles with metallic reflex 
sublime; these on analysis were found to be molybdenum pentar 
chloride, MoCls. They melt at 170—175® (Debray, 1*85°). The liquid 
formed at the same time as the compound, MoOls.POOla, was found to 
be phosphorus oxychloride containing chlorine in solution, so that the 
reaction which takes place may be expressed by the equation — 

2Mo08 + 6 POI 5 = 2(MoOh.POOl3) + 4POC18 -h 01,. 

C. E. G. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Explosion in a Coal Mine due to Carbonic Anhydride. By 
Delbsse (Oowi)f, rencL, 89, 814 — 817). — On the 28fch of July last, an 
explosion took plac?e in a coal mine at Rochehelle (Card) at a depth 
of 845 meters. There was no fire-damp in the mine, and no flame was 
produced by the explosion, but the mine was afterwards filled with 
choke-damp. The author accounts for it by supposing that the sul- 
phur of the iron pyrites contained in the coal, or existing in its neigh- 
bourhood, becoming oxidised to sulphuric acid, had attacked some 
layers of limestone beneath the coal, and the generated carbonic 
anhydride had found vent in the mine, producing the explosion. 

W. R. 

Analysis of Tetrabedrite from Hnallanca, Peru, By W. J. 
Comstock (Am. /. Sei. [3], 17, 401). — The mineral caves of Huallanca 
are situated upon the eastern flank of the Peruvian Andes, at a height of 
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14,700 feet above the sea. The ores average 800 ounces of silver to 
the ton. The walls of the cavities are studded with crystals of tetra- 
hediite, some of which are two inches long. A portion of one crystal 
(sp. gr. 47) gave the following results: — 


s .... 

. . 26-74 

Sulphur. 

Sb . . . . 

. . 9-06 

3-66 

As ... . 

. . 18-49 

8-57 

Ag.... 

. . 8-86 

0-57 

Cu.... 

. . 89-09 

9-87 

Fe.... 

. . 5-46 

3-12 

Zn.... 

. . 2-14 

1-06 


99 84 

26-75 


Atomic ratio. 


S .... 

-8356 

Sb... 

-0748 1 

As . . . 

-1785/ 

Agj 

-0179' 

On... 

-3083 

Fe .. . 

-0975 r 

Zn. . . 

-0330, 


•2528 


•4567 


From these numbers is deduced the ratio — 


•2528 EaSa : ‘9134 RS or RaSs : 3*6 RS. 

J. M. H. M. 

Genesis of Cinnabar Deposits. By S. B. Chmsty- (Am. J. Stn. 
[3], 17, 468 — 463). — The ores of mercury have been generally re- 
garded as formed by sublimation. The author, however, considers 
that the facts already known and the results of his own experiments 
favour the theory that cinnabar has been deposited from solutions of 
alkaline carbonates containing alkaline sulphides. 

The following are the chief reasons adduced by the author in sup- 
port of this theory : — 

Cinnabar deposits are almost always found in metamorphic instead 
of in igneous rocks, and in immediate proximity to such substances as 
earthy carbonates, quartz, and bitumen, the presence of which cannot 
be explained on the sublimation hypothesis. On the other hand, the 
’■minerals which arc associated with oinnabar in the ore-stufF— blende, 
galena, fahlore, iron pyrites, horn quioksilver, quartz, heavy spar, 
dolomite, spathic iron, gypsum, calcspar, and magnetic iron pyrit^ — 
have all, excepting the last, been produced in the wet way by various 
experimenters. Cinnabar volatilises only at just below a red heat 
(600® 0.) at ordinary pressnnes. Assuming the temperature of the 
earth to incroase ] ® 0- for every 100 feet in depth, it would take a 
depth of nearly 60,000 feet to give this temperature. At New Alma- 
den, therefore, where the cinnabar crops out on the summit of a hill, 
we should have to assume an erosion of nearly nine miles and a-balf 
of strata. Moreover, at such a depth the enormous pressure of super- 
incumbent strata wonld greatly raise the temperature of sublimation. 
PfafF, for example, has shown that the increase of temperature due to 
internal heat can at no depth be great enough to convert water into 
steam. The cinnabar deposits theznselves do not usually show the 
signs of true fissure veius, but are found irregularly disseminated in 
layers and impregimtions. Mercury has been reoomised as a con- 
stituent (although in very minute quantity) of at least one mineral 
water, that of the spring du Rocher,’* St. Nectaire-le-hant, Pny-de- 
Dome. It is well Imown that mercuric sulphide is soluble in solutions 
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of alkaline sulphides containing free alkali, and is reprecipitated when 
the solution is saturated with carbonic anhydride or sulphuretted 
hydrogen. When mercuiio sulphido is slowly deposited from such 
solutions, cinnabar is formed, but when rapidly deposited, as by dilution, 
the black or amorphous modification is produced ; moreover, the black 
sulphide is changed into cinnabar by being heated v/ith alkaline poly- 
sulphidos. As free alkali is not known to exist in any natural mineral 
waters, the question still remains, from what solution has the cinnabar 
been deposited ? It occurred to the author that mercuric sulphide, 
although insoluble in alkaline sulphides under ordinary conditions in 
the absence of free alkali, might dissolve under pressure. Some black 
amorphous mercuric sulphide, heated iu a sealed tube with a solution 
of potassinm-hydrogen sulphide at 180® for five hours, at a pressure of 
180 lbs. to the square inch, was changed into a coherent mass of 
cinnabar crystals, recognisable by tbe naked eye, and closely resembling 
the crystals of native cinnabar. Similar experiments were made witli 
other solutions, with the following results : — Solutions of sodium 
bicarbonate did not change the amorphous sulphide to cinnabar ; solu- 
tions of water-glass were equally powerless; but when sulphuretted 
hydrogen was passed through either of these solutions and the tubes 
were again heated in the figester, the transformation was complete. 
Polysulphide of potassium effected the change very rapidly and com- 
pletely. The presence of carbonic add seemed to retard the formation 
without being able to prevent it. In all cases when the transforma- 
tion had taken place, the liquid would stain the skin deep black, as is 
usual when mercuric STilphide is dissolved in alkaline sulphides. 
Finally, the experiment was tried of heating mercuric sulphide 
with the Kew Almaden Yichy water, which contains considerable 
quantities of sodium bicarbonate and free carbonic acid. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen was passed into this water, and some black mercurio 
sulphide heated in the solution both at ordinary pressure and in 
the digester (pressure 140 — 160 lbs., temperature 180® 0.). The 
srdphide, which was treated in the open air, was unchanged even when 
examined with the microscope, whilst that treated in the digester was 
brownish-red even to the naked eye, and when examined under the 
microscope proved to be in great part changed into crystals of cin- 
nabar. J. M. H. M. 

Emplectite. By P. R. W. Daw (Chem, Nms, 40, 226).-— The 
author^ has i-ecently discovered this mineral at the Aamdal copper 
mines in Norway. It gives on analysis : — 

Bi. Ou. Ag. Pb. S. SiOj. 

67*72 17*23 2*91 a trace 19*20 1*30 = 98*3C 

The formula of this mineral would be CuS Bi^Ss- D. B. 

Artifloial Laurite, and Platiniferous Iron. By H. St. CiAim 
Deville and H. Debeat (Oompt rend,, 89, 687— 592).— Wohler, a few 
years ago, succeeded in isolating a new mineral which he termed 
laurite, from the osmiridium of the platiniferous sands of Borneo ; 
this mineral, which eventually proved to be luthenium sulphide, was,* 
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like osmiridiam itself, insoluble in aqiia regia. The antbors have 
succeeded in preparing laurite artificially. A mixture of ruthenium 
and iron pyrites with a little borax is heated to bright redness during 
8 or 10 hours; the ruthenium is converted into sulphide, and dissolved 
by the molten ferrous sulphide. On treating the latter after cooling 
with hydrochloric acid, a mixture of the two sulphides of ruthenium is 
lef c undissolved : tiie one occurs as a black powder, soluble in nitric 
acid, with conversion into ruthenium sulphate ; the other, crystallised in 
cubes or regular ootohedrons, has the metallic lustre and bluish colour 
of laurite ; it is insoluble in all acids and in aqua regia. 

Its analysis gave Hu = 63*0, S = 37*0 per cent. ; the formula EuSs 
requiring Ru = 61*9, S = 38*1 per cent. 

By igniting this sulphide in an earthen crucible to a temperature at 
which the crucible begins to soften, it is decomposed, with formation of 
crystallised metallic ruthenium. 

Platinum Sulphide . — Platinum melted with ten times its weight of 
pyrites and its own weight of borax, is converted into a sulphide which 
may be extracted from the ferrous sulphide by treatment with acids. 
It is of a groy colour, crystallised in needles, and wholly insoluble in 
aqua regia. It corresponds in composition with the monosulphide 
PtS, and not with the bisulphide as is the case with ruthenium. 

The foregoing mixture of platinum and iron sulphides when very 
strongly heated leaves, after the action of acids, a crystalUne* metallic 
substance, which is platinum containing about 11 per cent, of iron. 
This alloy, which resembles certain natural specimens of platiniferous 
iron both in percentage of iron and in many other characteristics, is 
soluble only in aqua regia, and is so feebly magnetic, that it is only 
under the influence of a powerful electro-maguet that its magnetism 
can he detected at all. 

The absence of magnetic properties in native platiniferous iron 
was noticed by Berzelius, and it is now well known that ferroman- 
ganese containing 30 per cent, of iron has no appreciable action on 
the magnei Artificial alloys ot platinum oontaiuing as much as 17 to 
20 per cent, of iron are, however, strongly magnetic, so that experi- 
ments arc still wanting in order to dotormiue the precise relations 
existing between the magnetic inleneity of the alloy, and the percent- 
age of iron it may contain. J. W. 

Artificial Production of Oligist. 'By M. Ooppou (Oaazetta, 9, 
452— 4#{)5),— When the vapour of water and of sodium chloride is al- 
lowed to act slowly on pieces of Vesuvian lava at a very high tempom- 
ture, the author has found that the surface becomes covered with 
hsematite, aud that in some cases crystals of oli^st are formed. The 
most favourable conditions for tho production of tbe latter are attained 
when a small platinum crucible containing sodium cMoride is placed 
at the bottom of a large earthen one, and covered with pieces of the 
lava. The crucible is then intensely heated for several days, whilst 
water is allowed to drop in slowly : under these circumstances, minute 
crystals of oligist are formed on the lava, and especially on those 
pieces which are most exposed to the action of the sodium chloride 
vapour. 0. E. G. 
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The Mica Group. By 0. Eammelsbbro (Ann. Phys, Ohem. [2], 9, 
113 — 146j. — Tliis paper is the first instalmout of a monograph on the 
group of silicates distinguibhod as micas, the author^s purpose being 
to embody the knowledge of tho chemistry of micas which has been 
aioqxdred since tho publication of his Handhuch der Mineralchemie in 
1875. Hq considers that, in the classification of micas, the proper 
ground of division is to be found, not in their crystalline forms or 
optical properties, but in their chemical constitution. IVom this 
point of view the micas may bo permanently divided into two great 
groups : — 

1. Micas which consist of silicates of aluminium and of univalent 
metals (to which last must also be added hydrogen). These are called 
the alkali-micas. 

2. Micas which, in addition to the above-named silicates, contain 
also silicates of bivalent metals (Mig, ]B'e, Ba, d/C.). These are called, 
according to their composition, magnesia-, iron-, and baryta-micas. 

The alkali group of nodcas has three sub-divisions; — (A) soda- 
micas; (B) potash-micas; (C) lithia-micas. The analytical figures, 
atom-ratios, and notes of physical characteristics of members of these 
and of other groups are contained in the original paper. Here only 
the general formulee which the author has assigned to each group will 
be given, M representing a univalent atom (Na, K, Li), R" a bivalent 
atom, and 18^ the sexvalent Ah, Fe2. It must be understood also 
that 0 may be replaced by Fh. 

A. Sbdormicas have the formula 2(H4Si0A)(B‘a4Si04)8(AlaSis0i2), or 
MaAlShOs. 

B. Poi^h^mimB. — First dwUion, Usually the formula is — 

^(M4Si04.AhST80ia), or MaAlShOs. 

In most oases these have H : K = 2 : 1, but the proportion M : 

=s 2 ; 1 is not invariable. To this division belong micas from Pontivy, 
Unionville, Lichfield, Uto, Goshon(Ma88^), Lane’s Mine,Lisens (Tyrol), 
Bengal, EEorrsjobeig, East Indies, Ballygihen, Grindelw^ald, Easton 
(Pennsyl.), Oeux, Leinster, Glendalough, &c. The secorid dioihion of 
the potash-micas is sub-divided into two series, tho first of which con- 
tains maoas from the Zillerthal, Royalston, Aschalfenburg, Broddho 
uearEahlun, Soboth, Ochozk, and Tttorby (Sweden). Their goneml 
formula is 5(M,Si03,E^SiaOo),(R"Si08) 

+ 3{5(M4Si04.I&^aSi30i;).(R"2Si04)}, or MioR'R^^aSii As- 

The second series of the second division of the potash group are loss 
basic tlian the first division. Their formula is — 

7(M2Si03).2(R'Bi08)-6(R^Sis0,) + 7(M4Si04)(2R"2Si04)6(E^2Sia0«), 
or M,*R"2R%Sh80a3- 

0. The Inthia’^icas . — These contain no hydrogen, and appear to 
consist of 1 mol. of orthosilicate with 3 mols. of bisilicate. The locali- 
ties and formulsB are these ; — 

Eozena; Paris: (MiSA-E'^^sSiaOia) + 3(M2Si03.R^Sia0,), 

* or MioR^5Sii9052. 

Juschakowa: {7(M4Si04)6(R^2Si80j2)j -h 3{7(MaSi08)6(R^Su09)}, 
or MuR'^eSi.oOw. 
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In tlie second great division of the micas, the magnesia^micas con- 
taining nearly 30 per cent, of magnesia and little or no iron, are first 
considered. The specimens referred to are from Rossie, St. La-wrence, 
N.Y. ; Qonvemenr, St. Lawrence, N.Y. ; JefEerson Co., N.Y. ; Edwards, 
St. Lawrence, N.Y. ; Paragas, Finland; Pennshmy, Pennsyl. : and 
Ratnapura, Ceylon. The author hesitates whether to regard this 
group as consisting of 4 or of 3 mols. of orthosilioates with 1 mol. 
of bisilicate. He pronounces finally, however, for the latter view, as 
more closely representing the analyses. The most general formula of 
the group is Mi4R»"s6R'^-rSi360ia6. 

Iron-magnesia ‘•m'Lcas, Magnesia -iron -nvicas^ a/nd iron-micas^ form 
another section of the groups discussed in the present paper, which 
contains, however, only the first division, viz., the iron-magnesia-micas. 
The specimens mentioned belonging to this first division are from 
Vesuvius; Morawitza; Tsehebarkul, Siberia ; Monzoni; Lake Baikal, 
Siberia; Mainland; Arendal; and Greenwood Furnace, Monroe, N.Y. 
All the micas of this section consist entirely of orothosilicates. The 
general formulsa for the numbers of the first division (iron-magnesia- 
mioas) is — 

(M4SiO4),4CR"sSiO4)(R^aSisOi0, or MiR'^^^SuOie. 

Hr. Hr. 

OompositioiL of 03naiatolite from Goshen (Mass.). By A. A. 
JuLiEN (Aw. J, ScL [3], 17, 398). — A specimen identical in pl^sical 
cluiraoter with that found by Shephard in the granite veins of Hamp- 
shire Co., Mass., yielded the following results : — 


Ojiygen. 

Water 2*58 2'29 

Nitrogenous organic matter .... 0*43 — 

KaO 8*38 P42 

Na,0 2*57 0*66 

LiaO 0*09 0-05 

OaO 0-48 014 

MgO 075 0*30 

MnO 018 0-04 

FeaOa 1-66 0A9 

AlaOa 24 38 11*38 

SiOa 6811 30*99 


99*61 

These numbers correspond with the formula — 

3Ha0.3(Na)a0.4Ala03.18Si0s. 

The author proposes to retain the name aglaite for this peculiarly 
brilliant and micaceous vaiiety of cymatolite. J. M. H M. 

Associated Minerals contained in certain Trachytes from 
the Bavine of Eiveau Grazide, at Mont Dore. By F. GouisrAnD 
(Oovn^pt re/nd,^ 89, 614 — 616)- — In a memoir by Koch, Professor of 
Mineralogy at Elausenberg, on andesite from Mount Arany, and on 
the minerals associated therewith, two new specimens are^ described, 
namely, szaboite and pseudobrookite.’ One ot these, szaboite, having 
been found by ttie author in a specimen of trachyte accidentally 
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picked np in ike ravine of the Riveau Grande at Mont Dore, it was 
thought that a moT*e careful investigation of the rooks of that locality 
might lead to the discovery of a similar association of minerals as that 
described by Koch as emanating from Mont Arany. Without pre- 
tending to describe the situation and tho exact ciroumstanoes under 
which they were eventually found, it wiU be sufiBoient to say that 
both minerals, szaboite and psoudobrookite, undoubtedly exist in the 
trachyte of the Riveau Grande, associated with tridymite, altered 
hornblende, and sometimes with breislakite. Szaboite has since been 
discovered by Lasaulx on tho lava of Biancavilla, to the south of 
Etna. J. W 

The Lavas of the Volcanos of Emici in the Valle del 
Sacco (Rome). By S. Speculb (Oazzetta, 9, 398—395). These 
Uvas are of a dark-grey colour, that from the volcano Giuliana having 
a sp. gr. 2*5, and that of Pofi 2*81 at 15°. The analyses of the two 
lavas gave the following results : — 



SiO> PA- 

AJA- 

P^Os. 

PeO. 

CaO. 

Ginliano .. 

46-22 0-62 

22-47 

8-97 

0-78 

12-18 

Pofi 

47-69 0-61 

18-02 

6'44 

1-19 

11-66 


HgO. 

OuO. EjO. 

TXafi. 

00, 

J uid HjO. 

Ginliano 

. . 3-35 

0-80 5 42 

1-02 


0-66 

Pofi . . . 

... 2-41 

0-23 1006 

1-82 


0-72 






0 . B . a 


A Meteorite which fell on January 31, 1879, at la B6casse ; 
Commune of Dun-le-Poelier (Indre). By Daubr^e (Uompt. 
rend,, 89, 697 — 598). — ^The fall of this meteorite was aocompamed 
by a violent detonation, audible at a distance of 20 ki]ometoi*s ; its 
path was nearly vertical, and its velocity such that it embedded itself 
in the soil about 0*3 meter. It weighed 2*8 kilograms ; in form it 
roughly resembled a pyramid with a square base, the angles being 
rounded off ; the surface was covered with a black hard crust similar 
to that of other meteorites. The interior of the moteoiito presonted a 
finely-grained structupe and a clear grey colour, tbroughout which 
numerous metallic grains were distributed. Tho matrix was chiefly 
peridote and a bisilicate such as pyroxene or onstaiito ; tho luotallic 
portion consisted of nickeliferous iron and troilite. Tlie meic‘orito 
consequently belongs tp the group of sporadosiderites, and to tlio sub- 
group of oligosidentes, numerous representatives of which are known. 

J. W. 

Water of the Oherbrunnen, Plinsberg, Silesia. By T. 
PoLECK (Rer., 12, 1002 — 1906). — This spring yields about 1,000 
litres per hour; the water is clear, sparkling, and colourless, lias a 
chalybeate taste, but no odour. Its tempei’ature is 7°, that of the air 
being 14*5°. It has a slightly acid reaction, but after boiling its 
action is alkaline. 

Its analysis gave the following results. 

10 hires of me water contain : — 
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Sodium chloride 0'0618 gram 

Potassiuui chloride 0*0253 „ 

Potassium sulphate 0*1041 „ 

Sodium carbonate 0*4705 „ 

Lithium „ 0*0101 „ 

Ammonium 0*0107 „ 

Calcium 0*9648 „ 

Magnesium 0*7245 „ 

Iron 0*2442 „ 

Manganese 0*0067 „ 

Aluminium phosphate 0*0087 „ 

Silica r 0*3995 „ 

Titanic acid 0*0026 „ 

3*0356 „ 

Half-combined carbonic add 0*1055 ,, 


Free carbonic acid 25*429 grams corresponding to 13,229 c*e, 
at 7°. 

The following are also present, but in quantities too small to be 
weighed, viz., iodine, boric and arsenic acids, antimony, tin, nickel, 
bismuth, barium, and strontium. 

The analysis of the ochre-sediment from the spring gave the follow- 
ing results : — 


Water (expelled at 120°) 32 15 per cent. 

Iron oxide 43*76 » „ 

Calcium carbonate 0*57 „ 

Magnesium carbonate 0*30 „ 

Barium sulphate 0'014 ,, 

Manganese 0*027 „ 

Copper 0*015 „ 

Nickel 0*003 „ 

Bismuth 0*003 „ 

Phosphoric acid 1*43 „ 

Silica 3*16 „ 

Titanic acid 3*13 „ 

Insoluble residue, sand, Ac — 7*8G „ 

Loss on ignition 7*35 „ 

Aluminium (not estimated) 


Arsenic acid, antimony, ahd tin, axe present, but in quantities too 
small to be weighed. 

These results are of interest, inasmuch as they show the presence in 
the water of this spring of constituents of the minerals which are 
found in the mountains in its neighbourhood, and also as one of the 
few ixistances we have of springs containing titanic acid. 


P. P. B. 
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Halogen Derivatives of Ethane and Ethylene. By J. Denzhl 
(B er., 12, 2207 — 2208). — OhlorperUabromethcme^ OaOlBrs, prepared by the 
action, of bromine on cblorotribrom- and tetrabrom-ethme, is deposited 
from carbon bisnlphide in crystals which melt, with decomposition,^ at 
170®. CBra.OBrOla, obtained by the action 

of bromine on a-dichlorodibromethane, forms colourless crystals, which 
evolve bromine at 175®, and melt with complete decomposition at 180®. 
Hexbrometha/ne^ C^Bra, pentabrometlmie^ OaHBra (colourless crystals, 
m. p. 64i®, b. p. 210®, under 300 mm. pressure), aud teirabromethano 
(b. p. 105® under 300 mm., and 225® under 732 mm. pressure), are 
derived from iS-tribromethane. Unsymmetrical cribromethane has not 
yot been prepared. OhlorotnbromethylenOf C 2 ClBr 8 , from chlorotetra- 
bromethane, melts at 34®, and boils at 203 — ^205® under 734 mm. 
pressure (comp, this Journal, 1879, Abst., 368). W. 0. W. 

Acticn of Silver Cyanate on Isobntyl Iodide. By B. Bbattner 
(Ber., 12, 1874 — 1877). — In a former communication, the author and 
Linnemann (Ber., 11, 1243) demonstrated that the product of the 
action of silver cyanate on isobntyl iodide, when treated with potash, 
yields both trimethylcarbinylamine and isobntylamine. "When isobutyl 
iodide aud silver cyanate react on one another in a vessel connected 
with a reversed condenser, a volatile liquid is first formed, which after- 
wards disappears, gaseous butylene and cyanic acid being given off. 
The products of this reaction when treated with soda give tertiary 
bntylamine and a little isobntylamine. 

When isobutyl iodide is distilled repeatedly over fresh silver cyanate, 
tertiary butyl cyanate, OMea-NCO, is obtained. It is a colourless 
liquid of aromatic odour, b. p. 85*5® (corn), and sp. gr. 0 8676. The 
determination of its vat)our-density gave 3 48, the calculated being 
3*42. With hydrochloric acid, it yields tei’tiary butylamino hydrochlo- 
ride, and by the action of water it is converted into the urea, 
(0Me3.]SlS)20O, m. p. 242®, which is also formed bv the atstion of 
tertiary bntylamine on the cyanate, whereas by isobutylamino the 
cyanate is converted into a urea of the formula, 

CMe8.IS’H.OO.KHOH*CHMe3, 

m. p. 163®. Tertiary buiyl cyanate, when heated at 180®, is resolved 
into butylene, cyanic acid, and cyanurio acid. 

In the residue from the distillation of isobutyl iodide over silver 
cyanate, solid isomerides of butyl cyanate aud of <yanuric acid have 
been detected. 

Silver cyanate, when gently wanned with an excess of isobutyl 
iodide, yields a product which is converted into isobutylamine by tho 
action of ^ soda. When isobnlyl iodide is distilled over silver cyanate 
mixed with sand, the reaction is less violent, and the chief product is 
isobutyl cyanate. p, p, p. 
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Constltationdl Ghanges in the Moleonle of the Isobutyl 
Group. ByB. Bbauner 12, 1877 — 1879).— The author ex- 

plains the results described in the previous abstract by supposing that 
intramolecular change takes place at the commencement of the reac- 
tion as follows : — 

C(0H8),H.cHai -f Agi^- : 0 : 0 = 0(0H3)3 .k : 0 : 0 + AgL 

(2.) Another portion decomposes thus : O 4 H 9 I + Agl^CO = Agl + 
OJSs + HNCO. And finally both the cyanic acid and the butyl 
cyanide form solid polymerides. P. P. B. 

Octyl Derivatives. By E. Eichler (Per., 12, 1879—1889). — In 
the preparation of the following octyl derivatives the author used the 
alcohol prepared from the oil of Heracleum sphondylium. 

Mercurio ddootyl, prepared from octyl iodide by the 

action of sodium-amalgam, is a clear, colourless, oily liquid, of 
feeble odour, producing slight headache. Its sp. gr. is 1*342 at 15^. 
It cannot be distilled, as it decomposes at 200® into dioctyl and mer- 
cury, It is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
benzene. 

Mercuric oeiyliodide, Hg.OsHnI. — Obtained as a white silvery pre- 
cipitate on treating mercurio diocM with iodine and alcohol. 

Meramc octylcUoridey HgOgHitOl, formed as a white precipitate by 
the action of mercuric chloride on mercuric dioctyl, When this 
chloride is treated with moist silver oxide, mercuric octyl hydrate, 
Hg.CeHnOH, is formed. It crystallises in beautiful yellow leaflets, 
m. p. 75®, is sparingly soluble in hot water, but abundantly in 
alcohol. Its solutions have an alkaline reaction, expel ammonia from 
its salts, and produce precipitates in solutions of ferric, aluminic, zinc, 
and copper salts. In the last case the precipitate is grey, and on 
boiling is reduced to copper. 

Dioctijly (Os'S.vdii is prepared by the action of zinc on octyl iodide 
at 180®. On distilling the product, a liquid is obtained which, on 
cooling, solidifies to a crystalline mass (m. p. 14®, b. p. 277 — 279®). 
Its sp. gr. is 0*7488® at 15®. Its properties agree ^nerally with those 
attributed to it by Zinoko (Amalmy 152, 16) ; it appears, however, 
that some ether compound is present, perhaps a small quantity of 
dioctylene. 

Nitro^octme^ OsHnUOa. — ^This body was prepared by Y. Meyer’s 
method (AmiaJew, 171, 23), viz., by the action of silver nitrite on octyl 
iodide ; the product of this reaction is a bright yellow liquid which, 
when distilled, yields two fractions, the first consisting of octyl nitrite 
(b. p. 171 — ^ISO*^), the, second of nitro-octane, boiling at 205 — ^212®. 
The latter with nitrous acid and alcoholic potash gives the reactions 
shown by Meyer to be characteristic for primary nitro-compounds. 

Octylrntrolic acid was obtained as a syrup by the action of nitrous 
acid on the nitrolic acid: when treated with sulphuric acid it gave 
ootylio acid. 

Octylamine, C 8 H 17 NH 2 —This the author prated by reducing the 
nitro-octane with iron filings and acetic acid;; it has already been 
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obtained by Van Renosse, according to whoin it unites with water, 
forming a crystalline compound, UsHigN + H 2 O, This compound, 
however, the author finds to bo the carbonate, ( 08 HjiH)aC 02 , as it 
gives ofE carbonic anhydride when heated with acid. 

Octyl mtriie, OsHnO.NO, is prepared by passing nitrons acid into 
octyl alcohol, and heating in closed vessels at 100®. It boils at 
175 — 177° ; its sp. gr. is 0*802 at 17®. It is insoluble in water, but 
easily soluble in ether and alcohol. 

Oefyl cyanide, OsHitON. — P repared in the usual manner from octyl 
iodide and potassium cyanide; it is a liquid boiling at 214 — 216® ; its 
sp. gr. is 0*786 at 16° ; is insoluble in water, but easily soluble in 
alcohol and ether. P. P. B. 

Pluoborethylene. By 0. Counoliu (Ber,, 12, 1967). — The 
formula, O 2 H 6 BFO 2 , ascribed by Landolph (Per., 12, 1686) for fluobor- 
ethylene is incorrect, smee it contains an odd number of perissad 
atoms. The formula, BF(0H).002H6, which also represents its con- 
stitution, agrees better, both with the mode of formation and with the 
reactions of the compound. T. 0. 

Isotributylene. By A. Butlerow (Per., 12, 1482— 1486).— Whilst 
trimethylcarbinol is formed as an intermediate product dmuug the 
conversion of isobutylene into isodibutylene, tri^isobutylene is readily 
obtained at ordinary temperatures, and apparently without hydra- 
tion, when isobutylene is absorbed by a moderately cool mixture of 
6 parts of oil of vitriol and 1 part of water. The oily layer which 
separates yields pnre isotributylene as a colouiless mobile strongly 
refracting liquid, of b. p. 177*6 — 179® and sp. gr. 0*774 at 0®, 0*746 at 
60®. This hydrocarbon slowly absorbs oxygen when exposed to air or 
when heated with it at 190®. Bromine combines with it energetically, 
but the product soon begins to evolve hydrobromic acid. It docs not 
readily combine with haloid acids nor with sulEcicnt hydrogen for 
saturation. By oxidation with chromic mixture at ordinary tempera- 
tures it yields carbonic, acetic, and tnmethylaoetio acids, acetone and 
indifferent oils, but principally a feebly acid body of tho composition 
This is crystalline, insoluble in water, soluble m alc6hol 
and ether, and distils unoliangod at 266° (m. p. 66 — 70°), Although 
it can decompose carbonates in the cold, it is precipitated from iis 
solutions in alkalis by carbonic anhydride, and its ammouiaoal Kolulion 
on evaporation over oil of vitriol leaves the free acid. Tho sodium salt 
has the composition 2(CiiH2i!N'a02) f H 2 O. Potassium and magnesium 
salts are also described. The alkaline compounds arc decomposed by 
the carbonic acid o£ the atmosphere. They yield white procipitaloa 
with solutions of barium, strontium, calcium, load and silver salts. 
The methyl salt boils at 217 — 220°, the ethyl salt at 227 — 230°. 

The indifferent oils above mentioned boil between 100 and 200°, 
and have all the characters of ketones. 

The experiments of Frl. Lermontoff (Per., 11, 1266) tend to prove 
that isotnbutylene is a tertiary-butyl derivative of isodibutyleno, pro- 
bably thus constituted : — 
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CH 3 : CMea. CH.CMeo *. OMea. OCOMea)* I CMea. 

Isobutyleno. Isodibntylene. Isotnbutjlone. 

^.e., it is unsyminetrical dimethjl-dihaiahutyleihi/lmei analogous to the 
hexylene (tetramethylethylene) corresponding with and convertible 
into pinneone (Paulo w). Now, when pinacone is acted on by an acid, 
one of its methyl groups is transferred from one carbon atom to the 
other, producing a derivative (pinacolin) in which one carbon atom 
is united to three methyl groups. Admitting that a similar intramole- 
cular transposition takes place during the oxidation of isotributylene, 
the first product from it would be the pinacolin CH8.00.0Mo(CMe8)«, 
which would be further oxidised to methyl ^diJcatahufyhcetic acid, 
CMe(0Mat)2 COOH, the ciystalline acid described above. The inter- 
mediate pinacolin may be present amongst the oily neutral products 
of the reaction. It is also possible that part of the hydrocarbon may 
be oxidised without transposition, and, the splitting of the molecule 
taking place at the point of double union of carbon atoms, acetone and 
dikatabutyl-ketone would result, the first giving acetic acid, the second 
trimethylacetio acid, by further oxidation. 

If this theoiy be correct, the acid CuH2202 should not be produced 
by oxidising isotributylene in neutral or alkaline solution, and the oxi- 
dation of other tetra-substituted eth} lenes in acid solution should yield 
acids containing an atom less of carbon. Both anticipations have been 
confirmed. When isotributylene is oxidised with potassium permanga- 
nate, it yields only acetic and trimethacetic acids, together with indif- 
ferent oils, whilst tetramethylethylene by oxidation with chromic 
mixture gives acetone, acetic acid, and some trimethacetic acid. 

The conversion of isobutylene into isotributylene is probably brought 
about by successive hydrations and dehydrations, although these have 
not been demonstrated. Oh. B. 

Tbe Hydrocarbon, from DiamyWue. By Tugolbssofp 

(Ber,, 12, 1486). — This hydrocarbon is not identical with terebene, 
as Bauer states, since it is not convertible into cymene and does not 
yield ierephthaJic acid by oxidation. Oh. B. 

Action, of Ferro- and Ferri-oyanic Acids on Amines. By L. J. 
Bissnbbjrg (Ber,, 12, 2234). — AttiUneferrooyaidde^ 4(0 A)NHs.H 4 FeCy 8 , 
prystallisos in white scales. The ferro- and fern-cyanides of ortbo- 
and meta-toluidine, acetamide, naphthylamine, and bromaniline were 
also prepared. W. 0. W. 

On the Addition of Oxygen to Unsatorated Compounds. 
By L. Hunby (Ser., 12, 1838—1844). — From tetraehlorethyl oxide, 
CCl 3 .CHCl.OEt (Ber., 4, 101 and 435), the compound OOb I OOl.OEt 
(ibid*, 11, 445 and 750 ; 6 , 1054) has been obtained. This and the 
corresponding methyl derivative, COI 3 1 COLOMe, on exposnro to the 
air give off hydrochlorio acid, become moist, and are finally converted 
into oxalic acid. Pure dry oxygen unites with the oxy-derivatives of 
perchlorethyleue, apparently forming an acid chloride of the consti- 
tution 0 OC 1 . 0 Gb(OO«H 2 »+i), which is therefore easily resolved into 
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oxalic acid. Tkis compoTind is a dichloro-derivativo of oxalovinyl 
cbloride {Hid., 4, 598). 

The author also criticises the views of Demolo (ihxd.^ 11, 315) and 
of Fittig {Ambaleii, 196, 176) upon the compounds formed by the ad- 
dition of oxygen to the haloid-derivatives of ethylene. Tho formation 
hy these reactions of bodies exhibiting the properties of oxychlorides 
and bromides, CO 01 and COBr, and o£ analogous bodies by the action 
of heat on perchlorinated ether, the author considers to belong to the 
same class. P. P. B, 

Preparation of Propylene Glycol from Glycerol, By A. 
Belohoubek (Per., 12, 1872 — 1874). — According to Letts, the gum- 
hke mass obtained by treating glycerol with sodium amalgam is 
sodium glycerate. This substance, when submitted to dry distilla- 
tion, yields as chief product a colourless liquid, most of which on frac- 
tionation passes over at 186 — 188®. Tho analysis and physical pro- 
perties of this liqnid show it to be propylene glycol ; it boils at 187® 
(cor.), its sp.^ gr. is 1’064 (Wnrtz, 1*051), and the vapour-density 
2*68. When it is heated with hydrochloric acid the corresponding 
chlorohydrin is formed, which yields propylene oxide, b. p. 36®, by 
treatment with potash. 

This formation of propylene glycol from glycerol the author regards 
as uninfluenced by nascent hydrogen, laying particular stress ou tho 
formation of water. When glycerol is distSled with soda, propylene 
glycol is also formed, together with some acids and hydrocarbons, 

P. P. B. 

Some Properties of Glucose. By Peligot {Oonv^t rmd., 89, 
918 — ^922). — ^Saccharose, when treated with lime, gives a compound, 
hut glucose yields glucate of calcinm and trihasic glucate of caloinm, 
coloured by melassic acid, a humus-Hke body.' The author has 

succeeded in isolating a substance of the formula OtsHaaOu, an isomo- 
ride of saccharose, by the following process ; — ^After hoilmg a solution 
of glucose and lime, and filtering to separate a brown precipitate, 
enongh oxalic acid is added to throw down all the lime. After allow- 
ing t^ filtrate to stand for a long time, crystals separate and tlio 
adhering syrup is removed by means of blotting-paper. I'he crystals 
are dissolved in hot water, and the solution is cleoolorisod by animal 
charcoal. On spontaneous evaporation, the new substance, io wliicli 
the author has given the name saccAaria, separates in bulky prisms. 
It may also bo purified by dialysis. Another method is to ami Mib- 
acetate of lead to a nentml solution of calcium glucate and saooharine ; 
trihasic glucate of lead separates out, and the filtrate on addition of 
ammonia gives a deposit of a compound of saccharin and lea<i oxide, 
from which the former may he isolated by sulphurotied hydrogen or 
by sulphuric acid. 

Saccharin is not a sugar; it does not ferment ; it has not a sweet 
taste, hut a slightly hitter after-taste, recalling (Jlauhoris salt. It is 
sparingly soluble in cold water, hut easily in hot water. It is partly 
volatUe without decomposition ; it is almost nnattacked by nitric acid, 
^d is dissolved by sulphuric acid without alteration. It reduces 
Pehling*s solution, but not until after prolonged ebullition. Tho 
author remarks in conclusion, that saccharin and glncio acid difibr 
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from glucose only by elimination of watei*, and imagines the action of 
lime on glucose to be analogous to saponification. W. R. 

Remarks on the Saccharoses. By Berthelot (Gompt rend., 
89, 966 — 966). — The author draws attention to the close resemblance 
in crystalline form of the saccharine recently discovered by Peligot, 
and -farchalose, the crystalline form and angles being nearly identical, 
although the stability is different, and the formula of trehalose shows 
it to be hydrated. He also offers some remarks on the relative sta- 
bility of the saccharoses under the action of dilate sulphuric acid. 

W. R, 

On Tnnicin. By Bbaistohimont (Oompk rend,, 89, 756 — 756). — 
By the action of sulphuric acid on tunicin or animal cellulose, Berthe- 
lot, and lately Schafer, have obtained a sugar which the author on 
examination finds to be dextrose. The difference between animal and 
vegetable cellulose is to be attributed to a difference in the manner 
in which the groups CeHioOs are connected, and not to a difference in 
the individual groups. L, T. O’S. 

Calcination of Beetroot Molasses. By 0. Vincent {Compi. 
rend., 89, 788 — 790). — The author replies to Duvillier and Buisine's 
remarks (ibid., 89, 48; this Journal, 36, 912), and confirms Lis 
previous statement that the basic products consist chiefly of ammonia 
and trimethylamino, the amount of dimethylamine being but small. 

L. T. O’S. 

Action of Cyanamide on Bimethylamine Hydrochloride. 
ByP. Tatarinopp (Oompt rend., 89, 608). — ^As methylguanidine is 
formed by the action of cyanamide on methylamine hy^ochloride, so 
dimethylguanidiue is formed by the action of the same substance on 
dimethylamine hydrochloride. An alcoholic solution of the two sub- 
stances is heated for several hours at 105 — 110®, the excess of di- 
methylamine is removed, and the dimethylguanidine separates in the 
form of the platinochloride.. Its analysis calculated accurately to 
the formula (dHgNa.HOOsPtOl^. J. W. 

Chloro-derivatives of Amines. By H. Kohler (Per., 12, 1869— 
1872), — ^Wurtz (Ompt. rend., 11, 810) and VTflm (Per., 8, 427) state 
that dichlorethylamino undergoes decomposition when kept; whilst 
Tsoherniak (Per., 9, 143) attributes this decomposition to impurities. 
The author has prepared dichlorethylamine according to the method, 
proposed by the latter, and obtained it pure. After this preparation 
had stood some months in a stoppered bottle, the Lquid had become 
solid, and amongst the products of decomposition the following were 
observed: — ^Hydrochloric add, ammonium chloride, monethylamine 
hydrochloride, chloroform, aoetonitril and acetic chloride. The for- 
mation of some of these compounds maybe explained as follows : — 

(1.) CH8.0Hft.H01a + HftO = CH8.0001 + HOL 
(2.) OH8.OHft.N01ft = 0H8.0N + 2H01. 

(3.) 0H8.0Hft.H01ft + 2H01 == OH8.CHa.HHft + 201*. 

(4.) CH:3.0Hft.H01ft + 301ft = 00]80Hft.HHft + 3HOL 
(6.) 00l8.CHft,H01ft = OHOh + ONCl + HOL 

P. R B- 
s 
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Ethylidenamine Silver Sulphate. By W. Q*. Mixtbr {Am. Jl 
8cL [3], 17, 42? — 4i29).— In order to prepare tliis componud, alde- 
hyde-amDaonia is dissolved in a small quantity of water, and silver 
sulplinio, in the proportion of 1 molecule to 4 molecules of aldehyde- 
ammonia, is slowly added with constant agitation ; after some hours, 
the small hlack residue is filtered off, and tho filtrate is loft to spon- 
taneous evaporation, when colourless transparent crystals separate, 
which give the aldehyde reaction strongly. At summer temperatures, 
tabular crystals, and at 10—15®, prismatic crystals, predominate. 

The tabular crystals, dried between blotting-paper, and then washed 
with alcohol and ether snccessively, gave on analysis re«*ults from 
which the author deduces the formula Ag2S04(C2H4 ! ]S’H)4,3H20, 
whilst the elongated crystals gave results agreeing with the formula 
Ag2S04(02H4 ! NH)4,6H20. Some crystals apparently of the same 
form as the tabular crystals, gave the formula, 

Ag,S04(02H4 : 

Mhylidemmims siher sulphate is soluble in water, and yields alde- 
hyde when treated with acids. The hexhydrated salt loses water more 
readily in dry air than the trihydrated. J. M. H. M. 

Bases from Fusel Oil. By H. Sohrotter (Ber., 12, 1431— 
1482). — By agitating with hydrochloric acid that part of fusel oil 
(from beetroot molasses) which boils above 200°, the author has ex- 
tracted a mixture of basic bodies boiling between 180 and 230°. This 
appears to include at least two bases having the composition O8H12IT2 
and OioHiftN’25 respectively. The first of these forms a crystalline sul- 
phate, 08Hi2^f2(H2S04)2. Their examination is not yet completed. 

Oh. B. 

Hydraziues of the Fatty Series. By E. Etsoheb (Anmlen, 199, 
281 — 825). — ^The substance of this paper has appeared in the Berichfe 
from time to time and has been abstracted in this Journal. 

jS-Chloropropaldehyde. By Keestoweikopf (Ber.^ 12, 1487— 
1488). — This aldehyde, fomed by the nnion of hydrochloric acid with 
acrolein (Ber., 10, 1104), crystallises from alcohol in long thin 
colonrless needles (m. p. 34*5 — 85’5°), which decompose on koeping; 
it is sparingly soluble in water, easily in alcohol and ether, and givoH 
j3-chloropropionio acid when oxidised with nitric acid of 1*4 sp. gr. 

By acting on acrolein with phosphoric chloride, Gouther believed 
that he had formed acrolein chloride, and a compound of dicliloro- 
glycide and triohlorhydrin isomeric with it. Tho author, liowovor, 
suspects that this so-called compound was in reality mtrhhlorhjdrmi 
produced by the successive reactions — 

CHa : OH.OHO + PCI, = OH2 : 0H.CHC1« + POCh 
OH*: 0H.CHGI2 + pools + 3H2O = OH2OI.OH2.OEOI2 + 

H3PO4 + 2HC1. 

He notes that the boiling point of this compound (144—148®) is 
lower than that of triohlorhydrin, agreeing with tho law that tho 
boiling points of all halogen derivatives of hydrocarbons, in which tho 
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halogen atoms are united to one carbon atom, are lower than those of 
their isomerides. 

Dichlorogljcide, he considers, is formed by separation of HOI from 
this isotrichlorhydrin — 

CHaC1.0H,.0HCl2-H01 = CH,CLCH : OHCl, 

a decomposition which may be assumed to take place in presence of 
certain bodies, although isotrfchlorhydrin, when pure, may be dis- 
tilled unchanged. Q-euther and Reboul state that trichlorhydrin may 
be formed by addition of HOI to the isomeric dichloroglycides 
CH2OI.OH : OHOl (b. p. 109°) and OH2 : OCI.CH2OI (b. p. 9#) ; but 
this is not in harmony with the law which regulates such syntheses, 
and requires confirmation. The author thinks that these chemists really 
had to do with two isomerides of trichlorhydrin, OH2OI.CH2.OHOI2 
and 0H3.00l2*0H201. Oh. R. 

jS-Chlorobutyraldeliyde. By Ej^uetnikoff (Ber., 12, 1488— 
1489). — This body is formed by the union of hydrochloric acid and 
crotonaldehyde. 

CH3.OH : OH.OHO + HOI = OHs.CHOl.OH2.CHO, 

and yields jS-chlorobutyric acid by oxidation with nitric acid (1*4 sp. gr.) . 

From this the author infers that when addition of HCl to a mole- 
cule takes place, the chlorine unites with the atom of carbon most 
remote from the oxygenised group j whilst the reverse occurs when a 
halogen is introduce by substitution. This generalisation is con- 
tradicted by Hemilian^s observation that o-derivatives are chiefly pro- 
duced by the union of HBr and HI with solid crotonic acid ; whilst 
liinnemann obtained (^-compounds alone by the action of haloid acids 
on acrylic acid. The author refers these different results to differences 
of temperature. Oh. B. 

Some Reactions of Acrolein and GlyceroL By Tawildaroff 
(Her., 12, 1485^). — ^The author cannot confirm Alsberg’s statement, 
that triethylglycerol is produced by heating acrolein with absolute 
alcohol and acetic acid. When acted on by lime, glycerol yields ace- 
tone, a compound of the formula OeH^O, boiling at 160°, and gases 
containing carbon, which are not absorbed by bromine. The author 
is studying the action of zinc chloride on glycerol. Oh. B. 

Oxidation of Ponnic Acid and Oxalic Acid by Anmxoniacal 
Cnpric Oxide. By P. Oazbnboyb (BnU, Boo, OUm. [2], 32, 2??— 
278).-— The author gives the first results of a research into the oxida- 
tion of the acids of the acetic series by ammoniacal cupric oxide, a 
reagent which has already been employed by Loew for the oxidation of 
uric acid, creatinine, <feo. 

Both fonnio and oxalic acids, when heated for five honrs at 150° 
in sealed tubes with excess of ammoniacal cupric oxide, are com- 
pletely transformed into carbonic acid, the foUowing equations being 
realised : — 

H.OOOH -f 20 uH*08 + 2NH3 = (]SrH«)2COs + Cn,0 4- H2O. 

HaOaO* + 20uH20a + 4NHs = 2(NH4)2008 + Ou^O + H 2 O. 

s 2 
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If ouppio oxide is not present in excess, part of tlie copper is ob- 
tfiinod in the metallic state. J. M. H, M. 

Dry Distillation of Sodittm Trichloracetate. By L. Hisnbt 
(B er., 12, 1844 — 1848).-- According to the observations of Kolbe 
l^Anualen^ 49, 341), the salts of tricbloraoetio acid are resolved by 
distillation into chloride of the metal, carbonic oxide, and carbonic 
chloride. Besides these snbstances, the author has observed the for- 
mation of carbonic anhydride, trichloraeetyl chloride, OCls-OOCl, and, 
as secondary products, trichloracetic acid and its anhydride. Carbon 
tetra- and hexa-chloride have also been isolated. P. P. B. 

Action of Alnminium Chloride on Acetic Chloride. By W. 
WiNOGBADOFF (Bsr,, 12, 1486—1487). — One mol. aluminium chloride 
and 4 mols. of acetic chloride react when gently heated together, 
giving off 4 mols. of hydrochloric acid and forming a solid mass. The 
hitter evolves 1 mol. of carbonic anhydride on treatment with water, 
and the distillate from the aqueous solution contains an oil lighter 
than water, which smells like acetone, and foims a crystaJliue com- 
pound with potassium bisulphide (bisulphite?). The investigation is 
being continued. Oh. B. 

Characteristic Beaction of Thioglycollic Acid. By B. 
Andebasoh (Ber.,12, 1390 — ^1392). — a drop of dilute ferric chloride 
solution is added to a slightly acidified solution of a thioglycollate, a 
transient indigo-blue colour appears, and on adding ammonia in 
excess, the solution takes a deep violet-red colour, which becomes more 
intense on agitating it with air, oxygen being absorbed. The colour 
disappears on standing, hut may he reproduced by shaking with air. 

If much ferric chloride is added in the first instance, and then 
ammonia in excess, the red colour at once appears. As before, it 
gradually fades, hut may he recalled by agitating it with air. These 
colour-changes may be alternately produced many times, but they 
finally cea^e when the acid is completely destroyed, and all iron is 
then precipitated as sesquioxide. 

In this reaction, amwoniumf&tridr-tMoghjcollate^ 

Pe'" (S.0H,.006]ra4)3, 

is probably first formed. On standing, this is reduced to a colourless 
ferrous compound, part of the acid being at the same time oxidised. 
Contact with air reproduces the ferric compound, which again de- 
composes, these changes continuing until all the acid has been oxidised. 
Olaesson {Annalm^ 187, 120) has observed that the cupric salt of 
thioglycollic acid gradually decomposes into a cuprous salt. 

These reactions are not exhibited by the iJiiodiglycoUic acid of 
Schultze and Wislicenus {Amalen^ 146, 156). Gh. B. 

Decomposition of Thiohydantom by Barium Hydrate. By 
B». Aedebasch (Ber,, 12, 1385 — 1390). — When thiohydantoin and 
barium hydrate are boiled together in molecular proportion, decom- 

OH 2 SV 

position ensues ; a precipitate of basic larnm thioglycollate | /Ba, 

000^ 
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falls, and the filtrate, when freed from Imrinm by carbonrc anhydride 
and evaporated, leaves an orange residue, from, which dicijanamide 
may be extracted. The precipitate, when suspended in water and 
treated with carbonic anhydride, is converted into the soluble normal 
hwrium tMogly collate (HS.OH2.000)2Ba; and a solution of the latter, 
treated with mercuric chloride as long as the precipitate formed is re- 
dissolved, yields the characteristie mercury salt, Hg(S.OH3.000H)s, 
described by Glaesson. Thioglycollic acid was discovered by Oarius 
(Annaleffb^ 124, 43), and further studied by Heintz 136, 223 j, 
Wislioenus (iUd.^ 146, 145), Glaesson (jhid,^ 187, 113), and others. 

The author considers that dicyanamide is not directly formed from 
thiohydantoin, but is produced by the action of the ^ali on cyan- 
amide. He represents the reaction as occurring in three stages, in the 
first of which harium thiohydantoinate is formed. This is subse- 
quently converted into harvani cyamidoacetate by removal of HaS ; and 
the latter finally decomposed into cyanamide and harium thioglycollate, 
NH GH 

(1.) os/ ’ I ’ + TDaOH = l!rHj.OS.NH.OH2.0OOba. 

(2.) im,.CS.NH.OH,.COOba + baOH = baSH + HsO + 

ON.NH.CH,.OOOba. 

(3.) ON.NH.OH2.COOba + baSH = ON-bTH, + baSOH*.OOOba. 

This experiment explains why all attempts have fadled to convert 
thiohydantoin into glycolyl-cyanamide by the action of alkalis. 

Gh. H. 

Spontaneoms Oxidation of Nitrolactic Acid.’ By L. Henry 
(Ber., 12, 1837 — 1838). — ^Kitrolactic acid on keepmg is resolved into 
oxalic and hydrocyanic acids and water, thus ; CHv0H(N03).G00H 
= O2O4H3 4- HGN + H3O. Light appears to influence this decom- 
position. P. P. B. 

Bednction of Carbon Dioxide by Phosphorus at the Ordi- 
nary Temperature. By A. B». Leeds (Per., 12, 1834 — ^1836) 
The author has observed the formation of carbon oxide and small 
quantities of pbospboretted hydrogen when pbosphorus partiallj 
covered with water stands for some timo in an atmosphere of carbonic 
anhydride. He expresses the change by tbe equation, 6P + 5GO3 + 
8H3O = P1O5 + P2O3 + 2PHs + 500. P. P. B. 

Oxidation of Carbon Oxide by Moist Air in Presence of 
Phosphorus at the Ordinary Temperature- By A. R. Leeds 
(Per., 12, 1836). — The author finds that carbon dioxide is formed 
when carbon oxide and air are allowed to- stand in contact with moist 
phosphorus for some time. P. P. B. 

Decomposition of Mesoxalic Acid by Sulphuretted Hydro- 
gen. By 0. Bottingbb (^Ber,y 12, 1966 — 1968). — ^Thioglycollic and 
thiodiglycollic acids are obtained, together with a little oxalic acid, 
when sulphuretted hydrogen is passed for many hours through a 
dilute aqueous solution of mesoxalic acid previously treated with silver 
oxide. T, 0. 
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Homoitacoiric Acid. By Mabkowbtikoff and Kebstownikoff 
12, 1489). — By adding sodium ethylate or methylato, dried at 
200®, to •warm ethyl a-ohloropropionate, the a'atliors obtained alcohol, 
ethylic ethyllactate, and an ethereal salt which by saponification 
yielded a crystalline dibasic acid, OeHaO* (m. p. 170 — 1/1®). The 
ethereal salt is thns produced : — 

2CMeHC1.000Et + 2EtO]Sra = COOEt.OMe: OMe.OOOBt + 
2]Sra01 + 2EtOH. 

The acid is therefore nnsaturated, and related to adipic acid as 
itaconic is to pyrotartrio acid. Hitherto the authors have not succeeded 
in combining it either with halogens or with haloid adds. The acid 
may therefore contain a closed chain — 


OOOH. 


OH».OKOOOH 

Ah.CHs. 


Oh. B. 


New Method of Preparing Thiodilactio Acid. By 0. Bor- 
iiNGER (Her., 12, 1425 — 1426). — In his former papers (Annalei^ 188 
and 196) the author described the preparation of thiodilactic acid 
from pyroracemio add (by the action of silver oxide and hydrogen sul- 
phide), and from a-chloropropionio acid. He finds that it may also 
be obtained by treating pyroracemio acid in strongly alkaline solution 
with hydrogen sulphide for a long time. On acidifying, shaking with 
ether, dissolving the ethereal extract in water, and evaporating, the 
add is obtained as an uncrystallisable bright-yellow syrup. Its 
identity was established by the analysis of its b^um salt, and by 
converting it into thiolactic -add. Ok B, 


Inflneiioe of Nitro- and Anudo- Grcnips on a Snlplionic 
Group entering the Benaene Molecule, By J. Post (Ber., 12, 
1460 — ^1462), — It has already been observed by the author that the 
same bodies are produced by sulphating ortho- and para-amidophenol 
(JBer., 6, 397), and orthobromamidohenzene (ibid., 8, 1557), as by 
sulphating and subsequently reducing the corresponding nitro-doriva- 
tives. In each of these cases, the molecule contained a aerjatim group 
(OH or Br) besides the nitrogen group ; but in experiments which the 
author has dnoe made with nitro-amido- and diamido-bouzenoe (mota- 
and ortho-), in which the second radide is positive, similar results 
were obtained, the same dicmvdobenzen&^sulpliomo (void being produced 
from corresponding nitro- and amido-oompounds. Those experiments, 
as well as others with corresponding phenols, are as yet incomplete. 

Hubner explains these phenomena by supposing that when an 
amido-compound is sulphated, the NHi group, by ite union with sul- 
phuric acid, acquires ne^tive properties, and henceforth acts like a 
nitro-group. To test this theory -the author has repeated the experi- 
ments of meyer and Stuber (Amialen, 166, 165) and of Limpricht 
(iMd., 177, 794). According to these, on sulpi^ting either nitroben- 
zene or aniline, the three possible isomeric acids are produced, but one 
of them always predominates. By reducing the monosulphonio acid 
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most abundantily formed from nitrobenzene, an acid is obtained 
different from snlpbanilio acid, tbe principal prodncb fipoin aniline. 
Sulphanilio acid, on the other hand, corresponds to Limprioht's 8-nitro^ 
henzenesuljthonio acid, produced in relatively small qnantity from nitro- 
benzene. The author completely confirms these results. He finds 
that nitrobenzene yields 78 6 per cent, of a^niin-ohmzenesalpTioniQ aoid^ 
whilst aniline yields 55'2 per cent, of sulphanilio acid. The acids 
were prepared and purified by well-known methods. 

Hubner’s theory, although not contradicted by these results, is not 
confirmed by them. Oh. B. 

Compounds of Benzotrichloride with Phenol and Tertiary 
Aromatic Bases, By 0. Doebner (Ber., 12, 1462 — 1468). — In his 
first communication on this subject (Ber., 11, 1236), the author de- 
scribed the remarkable colouring matters produced by the action of 
benzotrichloride, OaHs.COl,, on phenols and tertiary aromatic bases, and 
concluded that they are aU of the same type, t.e., derivatives of tri- 
phenylmethane or of its homologues. Malachite-green, for 

example (the basic colouring matters are all green) is formed by the 
union of 1 mol. of benzotrichloride and 2 mols. of dimethylaniline with 
elimination of 3 mols. of HGl. Here the author seeks to ascertain the 
constitution of the red colouring matter from phenols, henzaurin. 

When 1 mol. of benzotrichloride and 2 mols. of phenol are gently 
heated in an open dish, streams of hydrochloric acid are evolved. The 
reaction being completed on the water-bath, the red mass is freed from 
phenol by steam, and heated repeatedly with hydrogen-sodium sulphite 
solution, which dissolves out the red colouring matter, leaving a pale 
tenacious resin. By boiling the solution with hydrocidoric acid, the 
colouring matter is precipitated in hard, metallic, red crusts. It is 
slightly soluble in water, easily in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic 
acid, less easily in benzene. It forms violet-red solutions in alkalis, 
which become colourless on exposure to air. The colour of these 
alkaline solutions cannot be fixed, but the free compound dyes a 
golden-yellow. It melts a little above 100*^, and decomposes at a 
higher temperature. 

Since the colouring matter could not be obtained in a crystalline 
form, it was reduced in alcoholic solution with zinc and hydrochloric 
acid. A crystalline leuco-compound, insoluble in water, but crystal- 
lisabl© from alcohol, was thus obtained. It forms brilliant pale-jrellow 
needles, which dissolve without colour in alkalis and are repreoipitated 
by acids. It is easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid. It 
the composition OwHieOa, and is therefore formed from the colouring 
matter OiJBEiiOs l:y fixation of two atoms of hydrogen. Heated above 
its. melting point in contact with air, it becomes red-coloured, and then 
yields fuchsin-cobured solutions with alkalis. Potassium dichromate 
and acetic acid partially oxidise it to the origind colouring matter ; 
but potassium f errioyanide converts it into a body Kke cedriret, insoluble 
in alkalis. The relation between the colouring matter and its leuco- 
compound is the same as that between malachite-green and its leuco- 
compound, or between rosolic and leucorosolic adds. Although the 
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number of OH groups in the molocule of the leuco-compotmd has not 
been determined, the latter doubtless has the constitution — 

C6H8.CH(C6H4.0H)3. 

It will probably be formed by the action of benzal-chloride or benz- 
aldehyde on phenoL 

The colouring matter combines directly with acetic anhydride on 
heating, producing a colourless body, C19H14O2 + J^CiO (m. p. 119®), 
which IS slightly decomposed by boiling with water, slowly by alkalis, 
but rapidly by strong oil of vitriol, fusing potash decomposes it, with 
evolution of benzene. On dissolving the fused mass in water, and 
acidifying, crystals of Staedel’s diTiydroxyhenzophenone^ C0(CeH4.0H)3 
{Annalen, 194, 3S5), are obtained. This body has al^ been obtained 
by the decomposition of aurin {JBer., 11, 1348), and of pJienolplitJialem 
(ibid,, 11, 1299). Prom the filtrate j)ara%c/roicy&e?woic acid and phenol 
may be extracted. The decompositionfl are represented by the equa- 
tions : — 

C19H14O2 + HjO = CjgHioOs + GeHe 

CJ 9 H 14 O 2 4 - 2 H 9 O =: 07Eifi0j 4“ OaHeO 4“ OsHg. 

Eeviewing these facts, the author concludes that the colouring 
matter is produced according to the equation — 

07HBGi8 4“ 2 G 8 HeO =s GwH^Oa 4“ 8HG1, 
and that it and its acetyl compound have the constitutions — 

fGeH^OH fGeH4 0H. 

C(ft.G^ GgHiv^ and GeHs-G^ GeHi-O-lc, 

LO.Ac 

also assigned to them by Qraebe and Garo (Ber,, 1361). Tripheuyl- 
methane and the leuco-oompounds of malac^te-green and of the 
phenol colouring matter are thus related : — 

OPhHCCBHB)^. OPhHCCgHiNMea)*. 0PhH(06H4.OH)2. 

The colouring matters are anhydrides of similar derivatives of tri- 
phenyl carbinol — 

TGeHs f GsHiimea fOcH^On 

Ph.G<^ GeHs Ph.G<^ GgH^NMe Ph.O^ C6H4 0 H 

lOH luHHOH* LOH ' 

Benzo-trichloride seems also capable of reacting with only two 
molecules of benzene in presence of metallic chlorides, producing only 
triphenylmethane in small quantity, but no tetraphenylmet^ne. 

Gh. B. 

Sepaaration of Orthoxylene from its Isomerides, By 
Weoblewskt (Ber,, 12, 1487). — This is effected by means of its 
acetyl-derivative, hfo details are given of the method. Oh, B. 

A nilin e Dithionate. By Mautsohewskt (Ber,, 12, 1487). — This 
salt is formed by mixing aqueous solutions of aniline sulphate and 
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baritiTn ditWonate. It may be precipitated by etber from an aloobolic 
(98 per cent.) solution in almost colourless needles, which resinify and 
become brown on exposure to air, giving ofE sulphurous anhydride. 
It is soluble in water and alcohol, but not in ether. At 74° it decom- 
poses, without melting,^ into aniline sulphate and sulphurous anhy- 
dride. Ch. B. 


. Amines Oorresponding with. a-Toluic Alcohol. By P. Shca 
(Qazzetta^ 9, 565 — 569). — Benzyl chloride, prepared from toluene and 
boiling at 227 — 230°, when dissolved in alcohol and treated with zinc 
and hydrochloric acid at a gentle heat is very slowly reduced, ten days 
being required for the completion of the reaction when 10 grams of 
the cyanide is employed. After removal of the alcohol by evapora- 
tion, the product is mixed with excess of soda, and the bases thus set 
free are extracted with ether in the usual way. On agitating the 
ethereal solution with dilute hydrochloric acid, white micaceous 
plates make their appearance in the ether; these are identical in 
every respect with the dijphenylethylamine hydrochloride — 

(Ph.CHaCH 2 )JSrH.HCl, 

described by Pileti and Piccini (this Journal, 36, 922, and Qaa,, 9, 
294), the crystals melt at 260° if the temperature be slowly raised, 
but at 266° if heated quickly. The platinochloride forms yellow crys- 
tals, moderately soluble in water. The dilute acid separated from the 
supernatant layer of ether, and evaporated to dryness, leaves a crys- 
talline residue, a portion of which is soluble in absolute alcohol, and 
a portion insoluble, the latter being ammonium chloride. By evapo- 
rating the alcoholic solution, treating the hydrochlorides with soda and 
ether, and the ethereal solution with hydrochloric acid, a further 
portion of the diphenylethylamine hydrochloride may be separated, 
and by a long series of fractionations on the residues, small quantities 
of two other hydrochlorides may be isolated, the one melting at 217°, 
and identical with Pileti’s Tmnophmylethylamine hydrochloride — 

Ph.0H8.0Hs.NHa.H01 

(this Journal, 36, 719, and Oaz,^ 8, 446), whilst the other (m^. 137 — 
138°) is tripherbylethylamwe hydrochlorvle (Ph.0Ha.0H8)3N.H01. It 
crystallises in long slender iridescent needles, sparingly soluble in 
water, easily in alcohol or chloroform, moderately in benzene, and but 
very lightly in ether. By spontaneous evaporation of its solution in 
dilute alcohol, it is sometimes obtained in lon^, hard, transparent 
prisms, which probably contain water of crystallisation, as they efcresce 
in a vacuum. 

Prona these results, it ds evident that the reaction is not merely ihe 
simple one expressed by the equation Ph.0H8.0H + 2N8 = 
Ph.OH 2 .CH 2 .NH 2 , but that the phenylethylamine as soon as it is 
formed takes part in the reaction, thus — 

Ph.0H2.0H2,NH2 4- Ph.OH 2 .ON + 2 H 2 = (Ph.0H2.0Ha)alifHi-NH8, 

and that the diphenylethylamine then yields triphenylamine by a 
similar reaction. 
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When the oily product, obtained on passing hydrogen sulphide for 
some time through an alcoholic solution of benzyl chloride and addij^ 
water, is reduced with zinc and sulphuric acid and treated exactly in 
the manner previously described for benzyl cyanide, the hydro- 
chlorides of mono- and di-phenylethylamine are formed besides some 
ammonium hydrochloride, but no triphenylethylamiue salt. The fact 
that the tertiary amine is not formed in this reaction may be explained 
by a consideration of the differontJ manner in which the nitrogen and 
carbon in the thioamide (produced by the action of the hydrogen sul- 
phide on the nitrile), and in the nitrile are united thus ; — 

— 0:N. With the thioamide the action of the nascent hydrogen 
tends to produce the monamine Ph.CH8.0^^g, by displacement of 

the sulphur by hydrogen, and it is not improbable that the presence of 
the small quantity of diphenylethylamine observed is due to un- 
altered benzyl cyanide in the crude thioamide. 

MtmKiphmylethylamhie, Ph.OH 2 .OH 2 .NH 2 , obtained by the decompo- 
sition of the hydrochloride with potash and extraction with ether, is a 
colourless liquid somewhat lighter than water, and boiling at 193° 
under a pressure of 767*8 mm. (corr. to 0®). It is easily soluble in 
alcohol or ether, and sparingly in water, to which it communicates a 
strongly alkaline reaction. The free base rapidly absorbs carbonic 
anhydride from the air, and becomes converted into a crystalline mass 
of the carbonate. Bemthsen (Atmalen, 184, 807) states that the 
base crystallises in small plates, but it is not improbable that it was 
really the carbonate which he was examining. 

Diphenylethylamine^ (Pli. 0 H 2 .CH 2 ) 2 NH, is a colourless liquid 
(b.p. 335 — 337® at 60S mm.), somewhat heavier than water. It is 
soluble in alcohol and in ether, but only very sparingly in water. It 
combines readily with acids, but does not appear to absorb carbonic 
anhydride from the air. 

diphenylethylamine^ (Ph.CH 2 .CHi) 8 N, is an oily body, soluble in 
ether, alcohol, and chloroform, but almost insoluble in water. The 
quantity obtained was too small to determine its boiling point. 

Monophenylctliylcarhamide^ NH 2 . 00 .NH(CH 2 . 0 H 2 Ph), prepared by 
mixing hot solutions of potassium cyanate and mouophenyletliylaminc 
hydrochloride and boiling for a few minutes, crystallises from its aloo*. 
holic solution in long flat prisms (m.p, 112®). It is very soluble in 
alcohol and in hot water, moderately so in cold water. 

P-Diphenylethylcarhamide, NiJ2.0O.N(0H2.CH2Ph)2, obtained from 
diphenylethylamine hydrochloride in a similar manner to tho corro- 
spending monophenyl compounds, crystallises from boiling water in 
tufts of long slender prisms (m.p. 108 — 109®). It is easily soluble in 
alcohol and in hot water, sparingly soluble in cold water. 

The corresponding thiocarbamides were also prepared, but the 
quantities of material at the author’s disposal were too small to 
©cable him to examine them carefully. 0. E. Q. 

Ethyl Derivatives of Phenylliydraziiie. By E. PisonxR and 
W. Ehrhard (Anruilenf 199, 325 — 332). — -The mixture of volatile 
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Teases wHcli are produced, together with diethyl phenylazoui urn 
bromide, PlLNjH 8 Bt 2 Br, by the action of ethyl bromide on phtuiyl- 
hydrazine contains symmetrical and ansymmetrical c‘tliylphoiiyl- 
hydrazine, and a series of more highly ethylated dorivativoH. 

In order to isolate the symmetrical ethylphcnylhydriusine or 
hydrazo-phenylethyl, the following process was adopted JSthyl 
bromide and phenylhydrazine are heated together iu a flask pro- 
vided with an upright condeneei* until the mixture soHdifios; tlio 
product is dissolved iu water, and the excess of ethyl bromide distilled 
o£P. A small quantity of soda is added and the solution exti’uctod with 
ether. On the addition of a concentrated solution of soda to the alka- 
line liquid, diethylphenylazonium bromide is deposited as a white 
crystalline mass. The ethereal extract is evaporated to dryness, and 
the unaltered phenylhydrazine removed from the residue by tecat- 
ment with strong hydrochloric acid. After the addition of soda to ^e 
filtrate, it is shaken up with ether and an excess of yellow mercuric 
oxide is added to the ethereal solution. This reagent converts the 
nnsymmetrical ethylphenylhydrazine into a non-volatile tetrazono, 
and the symmetrical into a volatile azo-oompound, PhN • NBt- After 
treatment with dilute (flpercent.) hydrochloric acid, the ethereal liquid 
is evaporated, when diethylphenyltetrazone, PhEt^.N" I N.NEtPh, is 
deposited in white monocliuio prisms, m.p. 108®- The mother-liquor 
is warmed with dilute sulphuric acid (to decompose any tetrazone 'con- 
tained in it), diluted with water, and extracted with ether. 

By distilling in a current of steam the residue which is left on 
evaporating the ether, aaophmyhthyl^ PhNgEt, is obtained. The first 
portion of the distillate is pure, the later portion must be purified 
by treatment with dilute acids. The azo-compound is a pale yellow 
oil lighter than water. It boils between 175 and 185® with partial 
decomposition, and decomposes slowly on exposure to the air. It is freely 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, and. in concentrated acids, and 
is rapidly attacked by reducing agents. By the action of so^nm 
amalgam on the alcoholic solution, it yields hydraaophenyleihyl, 
Ph.NH-NH.Et, which may be extracted with ether after diluting the 
mixture with water. The crude product is purified by precipitation as 
the acid oxalate, 08Hi3N3.C2Ha04. 

By decomposing the oxalate with an alkali, the free base is obtained 
as a colourless oil, soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. It distils 
without decomposition, Pehling's solution, mercuiio oxide, nitrous 
acid, and even exposure to ihe atmosphere convert it into the azoK 
compoundL It is decomposed by the action of zinc and acetic acid, 
forming etkylamine and aniline. 

Oxidation of Pkenylhydraxirve hy Mercuric Oxide, — In the decompo- 
sition of phenylhy^zine by Pehliug’s solution, nitrogen, benzene, 
and aniline are formed 190 , 101) ; if mercuric oxide is substi- 

tuted as the oxidising agent considerable quantities of mercuiy 
diphenyl are produced in addition to the above products of decomposi- 
tion, Pour grams of mercury diphenyl were obtained from 10 grams 
of the base. W. 0. W. 

Synthesis of Substitated Gtianidines. By E. Eelbkubixb 
(P er., 12 , 1984 — ^1985), — A claim of priority. 
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OrthotolTiidme-GuauidiiLes and their Cyanogen-Derivatives. 

By P. Beugbr (Ber., 12, 1854 — 1860). — DuorthotolyUhiocarhamide, 
Oh(KE.C 1 R^)s, was prepared by acting with carbon bisulphide on an 
alcoholic solution of orthotoluidine in presence of an alkali. It is 
insoluble in ether and water, but dissolves freely in hot benzene, 
acetic acid, and alcohol, from which it ciTstalliBes in long needles. 
The author finds its melting point to be 158**^ (uncor.), and not 166° as 
stated by Q-irard (Ber., 5, 985). 

Diorbhotolylguanidme^ NH I C(NBL.C7H7)2> is obtained by the action 
of lead acetate on an alkaline solution of the above carbamide, ammonia 
gas being at the same time passed into the solution. On adding alkalis 
to the hydrochloric acid solution, a white curdy precipitate is thrown 
down, which, after crystallisation from alcohol, melts at 179°. It forms 
well crystallised salts, and a platinochloride, (0i6Hi7l!fl’6.H01)PtCl4, 
which is of a bright yellow powder, insoluble in the ordinary solvents. 

BicyanodAorthotolylgu(midine^'^R\0(^RO'tRi)i + 2 CN, is obtained 
by passing cyanogen into the ethereal solution of the above guanidine ; 
it separates out in small, needle-shaped crystals ; easily soluble in alco- 
hol and benzene : when heated, it becomes brown at 160°, and melts 
at 173*6 — 174*5® to a dark brown resinous mass. 

^MaCeHiCO 

Diorthotohfloxalylgvicmidmey NH I I , is formed when 
. • ^NMe. 09 H 4 C 0 

hydrochloric acid is added to the dicyanogen compound ; it separates 
out in greenish flocks, which, when crystallised from alcohol, form 
long, white branching needles, m.p. 206 — ^207*5°. Ammonia is formed 
at the same time. By boiling the alcoholic solution with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, it is converted into diorthotolylparabanic acid, 
CnHiiNsOs; it crystallises from alcohol in small white, branching 
needles, m.p. 202’5 — 203*5°. It is insoluble in water, sparingly in cold, 
but more soluble in hot alcohol, soluble in glacial acetic acid and 
carbon bisulphide, from the last solution it separates needles united in 
rosette-like groups. Prom an examination of the mother-liquors, it 
appears that ammonia, oxalic acid, and diorthotolylguanidine are 
formed. 


Tnorihotolylguamdim, I KO«HiMe, obtained by treat- 

ing an alcohoUc solution of diorthotolylthiocarbamide with lead oxide 
in presence of orthotoluidine. It crystallises from alcohol in leaflets, 
or microscopic prisms, melting at 130 — 131°. Its platinochloride, 
(OasHsaN'BHCOaPtOU, is a brightyellow, fine powder ; and from alcohol^ 
it crystallises in tufts of prisms. 

The o-dicyano-derivative, -f 2 ON, has been obtained from 

the triorthotolylguanidine by evaporating its ethereal solutions, as a 
crust consisting of rounded masses formed of yellow needles, m.p. 141°; 
when treated withhydrochloric acid,it yields triorthotoJyloxalylgiui^iidme, 
0a4HsiN302, crystallising in yellow rhombic plates, m.p. 179 . In the 
preparation of this body, the formation of scarlet needles was observed, 
the nature of which is doubtful, but they may be the hydrochloride of 
0-dicyantriorthotolylguanidine. This oxalyl-derivative, when boiled 
with hydrochloric acid for a long time, yields the diorthotolylpara- 
banic acid. 
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By heating orthotolnidine hydrochloride with cyanamide in sealed 
tubes at 100° for some hours, diorthotolyloarbamide is obtained ; it is 
insoluble in ether and water, and but sparingly in hot alcohol, from 
which it separates in light ^olet coloured needles, m p. 252° (uncorr.). 
It is identical with the body obtained by Lachmann (Ber., 12, 1350), 
by the decomposition of diocyanorthotolylchloride. By continued 
action of potash at 150 — 160° it is resplved into carbonic anhydride 
and orthotoluidine. 

In conclusion, the author states that the dinaphthylthiocarbamide 
described by Delbos (Annalen, 64, 371) and SchifE (/. fr. Ohem., 70, 
271, and 71, 109), melts at 197 — 198° (uucoit.), and is sparingly 
soluble in hot alcohol and hot glacial acetic acid. The attempts to pre- 
pare guanidine derivatives from this compound have not been successful, 

P. P. B, 


Oarbamides Derived from the Isomeric Toluidines. By J. 
OosAOE (Per., 12, 1449 — ^1450), — The following have been prepared by 
the author : — 

B(waf6lylca/rbamide^ CO(NB[2)ISrH.C7B[7, from potassium cyanate and 
paratoluidine hydrochloride. Crystallises in thick needles ; m. p. 172°. 
Already prepared by Sell {Annalm, 126, 158). 

Metatolyl carbamide^ prepared in a similar manner, crystallises from 
water in plates ; m. p. 142°. 

Metadifoli/lcarbamide, 00(NH.07H7)2, from metatoluidine and ethyl 
chlorocarbonate, 207H7.NHa + OOClEt = C0(NH.07H7)a -f* BtOH 
+ HOI ; crystallises from hot alcohol in brilliant colourless needles ; 
m. p. 217°, 

Orthotolj/lurethane, C0(0Bt)NH.07H7,from orthotoluidine and ethyl 
chlorocarbonate. Crystallises from light petroleum in colourless tables ; 
m. p. 42°. Described by Lachmann and by Merz (Per., 6, 444). 

Ch, B. 


Action of Oxalic Acid on Carbazol. By W. Sttoa (Per. 12, 
1403-^1406).— When carbazol is fused with ten to twelve times its 
weight of oxalic acid, the mixture becomes intensely blue; and by 
washing it with hot water and benzene, and extracting with hot alcohol, 
a blue substance may be obtained in microscopic crystals which show 
a coppery lustre when rubbed. This body has the composition 
OisHiNO, and is formed according to the equation — 


GisHolir + O 2 H 8 O 4 OiaHglTO -h 00a 4* HaO. 


It is insoluble in water, benzene, and petroleum ether, but soluble in 
alcohol and glacial acetic acid. Its solution in alcohol is precipitated 
by platinic chloride. Alkalis dissolve it, forming colourless solutions. 
Cold sulphuric add also dissolves it : nitric add colours it brown, and 
on heating dissolves it with carmine-red colour. Nitrous anhydride 
throws down a green predpitate from its solution in acetic acid. 

Judging by its reactions and mode of formation, this body is best 
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regarded as an internal amJiydride of orthariddophenylherizoio acid, 

OeHi-OO 

i l . Under the inflnence of varions reagents it assimilates the 

6H4.NH 

elements of water, giving derivatives of the acid, 
NH2.C«H4,06H4.000H. 

Thns alcohol precipitates the salt Ci?Hi()lT02K! from its solution 
in potash. Bromine converts it into a derivative, Ci3H8Br3hr02, and 
warm nitric acid converts it into a mixture of a dinitro- and a tetra- 
nitro - compound, 0nH2(]LSrO2)2]NfO2 and CiJB[ 7 (!N’ 02 ) 4 ^^ 03 . Acetic 
anhydride, however, converts it into an insoluble compound, 

OisHalcNO. 

When separated from its alkaline compounds, this body again 
parts with the elements of water just as isatic acid passes into isatin 
when set free from its salts. Oh. B, 

Broznozyl Derivatives of Benzene. By E Bbnidizt (ArtTialen, 
199, 127 — 138). — TribromopJienol bromide, 06lS.2'Br^.0Br, is obtained 
by the action of excess of bromine-water on a dilute aqueous solution 
of phenol or salicylic acid (1 in 1,000) as a heavy yellow precipitate. 
As it is decomposed by alcohol, it must be purified by recrystallisation 
from boiling chloroform or carbon bisulphide. In this way, it is 
obtained in lustrous lemon-coloured plat^ which melt at 118® and 
decompose at 125®. The crystals are insoluble in ether and in water, 
they undergo no chanson boiling* with ammonia or with fixed alkalis. 
Tribromophenol bromide is converted into bromopicrin and picric acid 
by boiling with nitric acid, and is changed into tribromophenol by the 
action of warm alcohol. Tribromophenol is also produced when tri- 
bromophenol bromide is treated with tin and hydrochloric acid. Tri- 
bromophenol bromide dissolves in aniline with liberation of heat : on 
pouring the product of the reaction into a dilute solution of soda, and 
extracting with ether, tribromaniline is obtained, and tribromophenol 
remains in the alkaline aqueous solution. Tribromophenol bromide 
is transformed into tetrabromophenol (m. p 109®) when heated with 
sulphuric acid. By the action of heat alone, the phenol bromide 
loses an atom of bromine and leaves a resinous-lookii^ substance 
which is probably hexabromophenoquinone, OeBraHsO.OCeBriHj, but 
has not yet been obtained in the pure state. The author also points 
out that the chemical properties of pentabromoresorcinol may be best 
explained by the assumption that this substance is tribromoresorcinol 
bromide, 06Br3H(OBr)3, W. 0. W, 

Products of the Oxidation of the Ethers of Thymol. By E. 
PATERNd and F. Oanzonebi (Oazzetta. 9, 455 — 462). This paper gives 
the results obtained on treating the methyl and ethyl ethers of natural 
and of artificial thymol with dilute nitric acid. 

When the methyl ether of natural thymol, 06H3Me(0iH7) OMe, is 
digested with dilute nitric acid (1 : 4) for several days, it is converted 
inti) a colourless crystalline substance which on analysis was found to 
be a mihoxynitrotoluic add, C6H2(N02)Me(Me0).000H. It forms 
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very slender needles (m. p. 173 — 175®), very soluble in alcobol, ether, 
or benzene. Its barium salt may be obtained in straw-coloured crystals 
containing 2 mols. HaO. Besides this, small quantities of methyl- 
metahomosalicylio and methoxyterephtbalic acids seem to be formed. 
The corresponding ethyl compound of thymol (b.p. 227*8 at 766*7 mm.), 
when oxidised in a similar manner, yields ethoosynitrotolwic acid in long 
silky needles (m. p. 161 — 162°), ethozytoluic add, 06H3Me(BtO).COOH 
in minute quantity, and a third acid melting at 252 — 253®, and having 
all the characters of ethoxyterephthalic acid. From these experiments, 
taken in conjunction with the known difficulty of oxidising thymol by 
means of chromic mixture (Qazzetia, 5, 13), it would seem that the 
action of nitric acid first produces a nitro-derivative, which, being 
more easily oxidisable, is converted into the methoxy- or ethoxy- 
nitrotoluic acid. 

The methyl ether of artificial camphothymol, when treated with dilute 
nitric acid in the manner above described, yields methoxyterepMhalio 
add, 06H8(Me0)(000H)2. It is a white crystalline powder consist- 
ing of minute prisms (m. p. 274 — 275°), only very sparingly soluble 
even in boiling water, but easily in alcohol : it is probably identical 
with Schall’s acid (Bar,, 12, 828). The ethyl ether of camphothymol, 
C6H8Me(C3H7).OEt, prepared by treating the thymol with ethyl iodide 
and alcoholic potash in the usual way, is a colourless, transparent 
liquid of aromatic odour, and lighter than water. Its boiling point at 
656*58 mm. is 228°® (corr.), being almost identical with that of the 
corresponding derivative foom natural thymol. When oxidised it 
yields ethoxyterephthalic add in stellate clusters of minute white 
crystals. The acid melts at 253 — 254°, is almost insoluble in cold 
water, very sparingly soluble in ether or benzene, and but moderately 
soluble in alcohol. 

It would seem that the synthetical thymol is more readily oxidised 
than the natural, and from this the author infers that in the synthetical 
camphothymol [CH3 : OCHb ; OsH? = 1:2:4], whilst in the natural 
thymol it is [OHj : OCH3 ; CsHr =1:8:4]. Attention is also drawn 
to the fact that the melting points of the mei/wajy-acids is higher than 
that of the corresponding ei^oajy-acids. 0. E. Q-. 

Formula of ^uinlaydrone. By E. Nibtzih (Eer., 12, 1978—1988). 
— reply to Wichelhaus's remarks (Ear., 12, 1600) on a previous com- 
munication of the author. The latter still maintains the correctness 
of his formula, O12H10O4, for quinhydrone, and of his method for 
determining the amount of sulphurous acid necessary to convert a 
given weight of quinhydrone into hydroquinone, and thus settling the 
formula of the former compound. From an application of the same 
process to phenoquinone, he concludes that the latter is OisHieO*. From 
these facts it would appear that quinone can unite with 2 mols. of a 
monatomic, or 1 moL of a diatomic phenol. This is confirmed by the 
formation of a compound of quinone when resorcin and quinone in 
equal molecules are dissolved in warm benzene ; if an excess of either 
be present it remains unacted on. Eesoquinone, O18HJ0O4, consists of 
almost black, dark red needles (m. p. about 90°) ; it is moderately 
soluble in alcohol and water, but less easily in cold benzene. 


T. 0. 
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Aanldoinethyleiieoatecliols. By 0. Hesse (Amcilen, 19d, 341 
— 343). — Amidoriiethjlefiiecatecliol hydrochloride^ 07H6(!NHa)08, is ob- 
tained in white crystals freely soluble in water and in alcohol, by 
the action of tin and hydrochloric acid on nitromethylenecatecbol 
or on nitropiperonylic acid. In the latter case the following reaction 
tahes place : — G8H5(N"02)04 -f- “ C7H5(]SrH2)Oa + 2HaO + COa* 

The aqueous solution of the hydrochloride gives a cherry-red colora- 
tion with ferric chloride, a precipitate and a blue coloration with excess 
of silver nitrate, and a purple coloration with chloride of gold. Plati- 
num chloride throws down a pale-yellow crystalline precipitate. 

The free base is an oily liquid soluble in ether, alcohol, and chloro- 
form. The oxalate and sulphate form needle-shaped crystals soluble 
in water. 

The dinitromethylenecatechol, obtained as a bye-product in the 
nitration of piperonylic acid {Ami.^ 199, 75), yields a diamido-deriva- 
tive on reduction. The hydrochloride of this base crystallises in white 
plates, which dissolve in strong sulphuric acid ; on the addition of 
water the solution is coloured blue. 

The aqueous solution of the hydrochloride is coloured green by 
ferric chloride, and reddish-brown by platinum chloride. The free 
base has not been obtained in the pure state. W. 0. W. 

Behavionr of Heematozylin on Destructive Distillation. By 
B. Mbybb (Per., 12, 1892 — 1398). — ^Baeyer has already pointed out 
the analogy between gallenn (the phthalein of pyrogallol) and the 
colouring matters brasUin and hematoxylin. The composition of 
brasilin, CieHuOs, and the fact that on destructive distillation it yields 
resorcinol, without a trace of pyrogallol, would point to its being a 
resoroinol-sziccinein isomeric with that artificially prepared by Baeyer. 
Hematoxylin, CisHwOe, may then be a mixed succinein of pyrogallol 
and resorcinol ; and the author has found that on destructive distilla- 
tion it actually yields a mixture of these two phenols, easily recognised 
and separated as gallein and fluorescein. This view of the constitu- 
tion of the two colooring matters does not account for the existence 
of the hexacetyl-ha3matoxylin described by Beim, and the tetracetyl- 
brasilin described by Liebermann and Burg. Both bodies require 
further examination. Oh. B. 

MethylpyrogaUol Acid and the Formation of Mttacal. By 
A. W. HoBMAzm (Per., 12, 1871 — ^1385). — Prom former experiments 
(Ber., 11, 329 and 1465) the author concluded that the colouring 
matters cedriret and pittacal, discovered by Beichenbach, were both 
derivatives of the dimethyl ether of pyrog^ol. Pittacal, he found, 
was formed when the crude liquid dimethyl pyrogallote from hooch- 
wood tar was heated with caustic alkali and carbon sesquichloride. 
The two latter reagents when heated together yield oxalic acid, and it 
was therefore conjectured that pittacal was formed by the action of 
this acid on the pyrogallate, just as rosolic acid is formed by heating 
oxaJio acid with phenol. Kttacal has in fact the composition of a 
hexamethoxylated rosolic acid, 0i9H8(0Me)60i ; and this view of its 
constitution harmonises with the observations of Ldebermann (Ber., 9, 
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334), who describes it under the name JSu^ittone. It has since been 
observed by the author, however, that neither of the two dimethyl- 
pyrogallic ethers extracted from beech- wood tar (by a process not yet 
published) yields any trace of pittacal by the above process. He also 
found that the crude ether when mixed with alkali and exposed to air, 
or better, heated in contact with it, yielded the blue colouring matter 
without the addition of any carbonaceous substance. The formation 
of pittacal must therefore be due to the presence of some third sub- 
stance contained in the crude ether, which, bearing in mind the origin 
of rosaniline from aniline and toluidine, he suspected to be a homo- 
logue. Since this body could not be isolated by fractional distillation, 
the crude ether was treated witti benzoic chloride, and the benzoyl 
compounds separated by crystallisation. He thus obtained the benzoyl 
dea^ivatives of the dimethyl ethei*& of pyrogallol and propylpyrogallol, 
and finally a body melting at IIB — 119°, which, when decomposed by 
potash, yielded benzoic acid and dimethjlmethyl pyrogallaie, 

CaH,Me(0Me)2.0H, 

melting at 36° and boiling at 265°. Its constitution was proved by 
its yielding a dibrominated derivative (m. p. 126°) and the above- 
mentioned benzoyl derivative, 06HiMe(0Me)a.0Bz (m. p. 118°). By 
heatmg with concentrated hydrochloric acid at 150 — 160°, it is re- 
solved into methyl chloride and methyljpyrogallol, C 6 H 2 Me(OH) 8 . 
This body (m. p, 129°) is soluble in water and volatilises unchanged. 
It bears a strong resemblance to ordinary pyrogallol, its alkaline solu- 
tion turning brown on exposure to air. 

The sodium derivatives of dimethyl pyrogallate and dimethyl 
methylpyro^late are best obtained by adding soda to their alcoholic 
solutions. Separately, they may be heated in air without forming a 
trace of pittacal ; but if a mixture of the two with excess of soda is 
heated, pittacal is formed, sometimes to the extent of 10 per cent, by 
weight of the mixed ethers. On treating it with water, the mass dis- 
solves forming a deep indigo-blue solution. On adding hydrochloric 
acid tho solution becomes carmine-red, and deposits a resinous mass 
which when purified furnishes eupittonic acid (pittacal) in beautiful 
crystals. The pittacal may also be extracted from the acidified solu- 
tion with boiling benzene, unaltered pyrogallate having been first 
removed by agitation with ether. The quantity of colouring matter 
formed is not increased by the addition of oxidising agents, chiefly on 
account of tho extreme ease with which these convert dimethyl pyro- 
gallate into oedriret. The reaction may be thus represented — 

2GyHio08 "b OoHijjOa ^ OssH^sOft Hh BHs, 
and may be compared with that by which rosaniline is produced — 
20flHT]Sr + OtHbH = + 8H,. 

In the former case the oxygen necessary to remove hydrogen is 
derived from the atmosphere, as may be proved by attempting to con- 
duct the reaction out of contact wi^ air. 

Eupittonic acid appears to be bibasio. Salts of it with the alkaline 
and alkaline-earthy metals, ammonium, copper, nickel, cobalt, lead 

TOIi. xxxvut. t 
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and zinc, kave been prepared. The alkaline salts are blue with green 
reflexion. ^ The ammonium compound is decomposed when its solu- 
tion is boiled, and after a time crystals of pittacal are deposited. 

In Tirtue of the deep blue colour of the alkaline compounds of 
pitta^l, paper steeped in a solution of it and dried, furnishes an ex- 
ceedingly sensitive test for free alkalis. Unfortunately concentrated 
hydrochloric acid also colours it blue. 

When boiled with acetic anhydride, eupittonic acid yields a yellow 
diaoetyl-derivative, which strangely enough is insoluble in alkalis, 
although its molecule ought stiE to contain four hydroxyl groups. 

The triamiue 0MH2«TSr308.Ha0, previously described (he. eit.), is ob- 
tained with surprising ease from eupittonic acid. Its salts give pure 
blue solutions and might be used as dyes. 

A homologue of eupittonic acid, OaqHsiO® (which was not analysed), 
was prepared by heating diethyl pyrogullate and dimethyl metliylpi/ro^ 
with soda._ 

It differs from its prototype in being soluble in ether and loss easily 
d^stalbsable, and in the less stability of its ammonium compound. 
It also forms a triamine when heated with ammonia, probably a 
diii^ethoxyl-htreihoaiyUpaararosanUin e, 

0«Hu(0Me)e(0Et)4N8.H20. 

The salts of this base are blue. Ch. B. 

Ethylene Ether of PyrogaUol, By 0. Magatti (Ber., 12, 1860 
— ^18^3). — This ether is prepared by heating 2 mols. pyrogallol, 3 mols. 
ethyiene bromide, and 6 mols. potash with ethyl alcohol at lOO** for 
16 — 20 hours ; the ether is obtained from the product by acidifying 
with hydrochloric acid and extracting with ether. The etheieol extract 
on rectification yielded the monethylene pyrogaUate, as a colourless, 
heavy, strongly refractive liquid of a burning taste, and having the 
odour of beech- wood tar ; it boils at 2G7^. 

Its analysis and vapour-densifcy determination show its formula to 
be 06H3(0H) I Oa I OaH^. It resembles the phenols in its propertios, 
forming crystaUine compounds with alkalis, benzoic chloride, and 
bromine. 

The benzoyl compound, O8H7O3BZ, is a white crystalline substance, 
easily soluble in boiling alcohol and ether (m. p. 109®). The bromo- 
oompound orystaUises from glacial acetic acid in transparent tables 
(m. p. 67*), 

A compound, which is insoluble in alkalis, is formed at tbe same 
time as the ethylene ether ; it is soluble in alcohol and other, and from 
the former is obtained in ill-defined crystals (m. p. 83“). It appears 
to have the composition CioHuOaBr. 

Monethylene pyrogaUate is easily oxidised by ferric chloride and 
potassium dichromate ; the oxidation-product is, however, apparently 
not uniform in composition. It is not dissolved but blackened by sul- 
phuric acid, and therefore differs from the class of compounds to which 
oedriret belongs. 

_ By oxidation of diplienol, 0,A(OH)s (m. p. 270') with potaB- 
Slum dichromate and acetic acid, a compound is obtained which dis- 
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solves in snlphnrio acid, forming a beautiful blue solution, a cbaracter- 
istio property of cedriret. Tbe author is engaged with the farther 
study of this reaction. P. P. B. 

Nitroctmiiiialdeliyde and its Derivatives. Part II. By E. 
LiPPMA]jrN and W. Strbckbb (Wi&n AJcad, Ber., 78, 570— 572).— With 
a view of obtaining a nitroouminaidehyde in which the NO2 should 
take the place of hydrogen in a fatty group, similar to the two isome- 
rides, 06!^(N02).C0H and CoH6.C.(N'02)OH, previously obtained by 
the nitration of benzaldehyde, the latter of which yields benzoic and 
nitric acids on oxidation, the authors have prepared pure cuminalde- 
hyde from the commercial article by treatment with hydrogen 
sodium and sulphite, Ac. It boils at 217® (corr. 222®), and may be 
nitrated by dropping it into a cooled mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids, and subsequently washing with soda solution ; a crystalline body 
is thus obtained, together with an oil, easily removable by alcohol, 
in which the crystals are insoluble. 

The crystalline substance is a nitrocuminaldehyde, 

C6H3(C3Ht)(K02).C0H, 

and gives a compound with sodium hydrogen sulphite, after separa- 
tion, from which it forms sulphur-yellow crystals melting at 54®, and 
exhibiting a tendency to remain liquid after fusion. 

Accor&ig to Ditscheiner the crystals are doubly oblique prisms. 

On oxidation with chromic mixture, a nitroouminic acid is formed 
(m. p, 168®), identical with the acid obtained by nitration of cuminic 
acid, 06H3(N03)(08H7).000B[, and probably it crystallises in oblique 
prisms — 

a : b : c = 1-57133 : 1 : 1^26742. 

On reduction, it gives an amido-acid forming a hydrochloride iden- 
tical with the one described by Cahours (Annalen, 109, 10). 

As a mixture of two amido acids was obtained by Patemb and Pileti 
(ChizzettOf 5, 383) by reduction of nitroouminic acid, the authoi*s 
intend to examine the reaction more carefully to ascertain if the nitra- 
tion products from the aldehyde contain two isomerides. 

W. E. H. 

Fittioa's Nitrobenzoic Acids. By 0. Bodejwig (Per., 12, 1988 
1984). — The author has examined the physica^ropei^bies of the four 
nitrobenzoic acids described by Pittica (/.pr. Chem., 1878, 184). 

The acid (m. p. 127®) separates from solution in acetone as an un- 
stable a-modification of the meia-aoid (m. p. 142°). This a-modifi^ca- 
tion forms monosymmetrical crystals (m. p. 141®). 

The meta-acid on crystallisation ftom a mixture of alcohol and ether 
or from acetone, gives an unstable ^-modification and a stable 7-modi- 
fication, both of which are monosymmetricaL 

The nitro-aoid (m, p, 136®) on crystallisation from acetone gives the 
stable 7-modification o£ the meta-aoid. The lemon-yeUow acid (m p. 
142®) under similar circumstances is converted into the unstable 
|8-modification. 

The ethers of the meta-acid (m. p. 142°), of the acid m. p. 127^ 

i 2 
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and of the lemon-yellow acid (m, p. 142®), are identical as regards 
their physical properties. 

Measurements o£ the above crystals are given. T. 0. 

Xylic Acid, Its Preparation and Derivatives. By E. Ados 
and P. Meier (Ber,, 12, 1968 — 19?1). — The most ready method for 
})reparing xylic acid [OOOH : CH 3 : OH 3 = 1:2:4] (m. p. 126®, b. p. 
267®, bar. 727 mm.) is by passing a current of carbon oxyoWride into 
pure [ 1 : 3] xylene in presence of an excess of aluminium chloride, and 
occasionally heating to 100®, thus: — OoHiMei + 00012= OeHiMoa.OOOl 
+ HOI. The cbloiide thus produced gives the acid on decomposition 
with water. Tho barium, calcium, ammonium, and silver salts were 
prepared and described. 

Xylijlic chloride, OoH 8 Me 2.0001 is obtained by treating the acid with 
phosphorus pentachloride. It is a colourless liquid (b. p. 235®), 
which on coolie crystallises in needles (m. p. 25®). 

Xyl/ylamide, 0iH3Me2.OlfH2, was prepared by triturating the preced- 
ing compound with ammonium carbonate. Tt is almost insoluble in 
cold water, and soparates from the hot solution in needles (m. p. 181®), 
which are very soluble in alcohol. After sublimation it melts at 179®. 
This amide is a very stable body, not being decomposed by soda even 
on boiling; it is, however, readily acted on by hydiochloric acid with 
raproduciion of xylic acid. It dissolves in acids, forming somewhat 
unstable salts. Tho anilide, obtained by adding the chloride gradually 
to aniline, consists of crystals (m. p. 138), which are but sparingly 
soluble even in hot water, hut more easily in alcohol. On boiling 
with hydrochloric acid, it is partially decomposed, T. 0. 

Parahydroxyphenylacetic Acid. By H. Salkowski (Ber., 12, 
1438^ — ^1441). — ^Amongst the putrefaction products of horn, the author 
and his brother (Ber., 12, 648) found a hydroxyjplienylacetic acid different 
from those previously known. This acid now proves to be identical 
with hydroxyphenylacetic acid, obtained synthetically by the author 
in the following way : — Phenylacelic acid is nitrated, the isomeric 
para- and ortho-nitro-compounds formed (Eadziszewski, ibid , 2, 207, 
and 3, 648) are reduced, and the amido-acids separated by Baeyer’s 
method (^6u7., 11, 583). The paramidophenylacetio acid (which has 
already been described by Eadziszewski) was easily converted into tho 
hydroxy-acid by boiling with potassium nitrite and dilute sulphuric acid. 

Paraliytlroxypheiiyl acetic acid crystallises in brittle, flat, prismatic 
needles (m. p. 148®), which are very soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, and may be volatilised unchanged. With ferric chloride it 
gives a grey-violet colour, rapidly changing to dirty green. Its ammo- 
nium salt is soluble and crjstallisable ; its solution gives no precipilaio 
with zinc, cadmium, or cupric sulpliates. The silver salt is soluble in, 
and crysWlisable from, boiling water. Lead and calcium salts have 
also been prepared. The ethyl salt is an oily liquid ; by heating it 
with ethyl iodide and potash, and saponifying, ethoxyphenylacetic acid 
has been obtained (m. p. 88®). 

Parahydroxyphenylacetic acid yields paracresol when distilled with 
soda-lime. It is produced during the putrefaction of serum albumin 
as well as of horn. Oh. B. 
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Paramethoxyphenylcizoiamic Acid and Methoxystilbene. 
By A. Oglialobo {Gazzetta^ 9, 533 — 537). — On beating a mixture 
of 17 parts of anisaldebyde -witb 20 of sodinin pbenylacetate and 70 of 
acetic anhydride for 8 hours at 150® a crysMine mass is obtained, 
which, after being boiled with water, is treated with excess of solution 
of sodium carbonate; this leaves undissolved a small quantity of 
methoxystilbene, whilst the filtered solution, after being twice washed 
with ether, yields a precipitate of acid, 

OMe.O 6 H 4 .OM.CPh.OOOH, on addition of hydrochloric acid. It may 
readily be purified by crystallisation from boiling absolute alcohol, 
when it is deposited in hard yellowish prisms if the solution is not too 
concentrated. The acid is but moderately soluble in ether, and only 
very sparingly in water, as are also the greater number of its salts. 
Although it is dissolved but slowly by sodium carbonate solution, 
ammonia and solutions of potash or soda dissolve it readily. Heated 
with a hot saturated solution of barium hydroxide, it yields the barium 
salt, but at the same time a portion of the acid loses the elements of 
carbonic anhydride and becomes converted into methoxystilbene. Its 
acid properties are relatively feeble, the ammonium and barium salts 
being decomposed by a current of carbonic anhydride. The acid melts 
at 188 — 189®, but at a somewhat higher temperature it is decomposed, 
splitting up sharply into carbonic anhydride and methoxystilbene, 
which distils over. 

MethoxysUlhme, OMe.OsH^i.OHIOPh, which, as just stated, maybe 
readily prepared by distilling the methoxyphenylcinnamio acid, is 
insoluble in water, but dissolves easily in ether and in hot alcohol, 
crystallising out in exceedingly thin micaceous scales (m. p. 186®). 
Prom its constitution and formula, it will be seen that this compound 
is the methyl ether of a phenolic compound, which may be termed 
stUhophenol, 

As no reaction takes place between benzaldehyde, cadAiium para- 
toluate and acetic anhydride, it would seem necessary that the acid 
should contain the group OH 2 .COOH, as is the case with all the acids 
which have yielded successful results hitherto, The author hopes to 
be able to definitively establish this hypothesis by further experimontfi. 

0. E. O', 

Metaisatic Aoid (MetamidopbenylgtyoxyUc Acid). By L. 
Olaibbn and 0. M. Thompson (Her., 12, 1042— 194J8). --This is an 
account of the application of the reaction (Ber,, 12, 350) by which 
nitrobenzoic acid was converted into isatin, to the corresponding 
meta-compound. Metanitrobenzoic chloride was first prepared from 
metanitrohenzoio add by heating the latter with an equivalent quan- 
tity of phosphorus peutacbloride and distilling ofE the phosphorus oxy- 
chloride formed. Metanitrobenzoic chloride thus obtained crystallises 
in brilliant rhombic pyramids (m. p. 83°, b. p* 184®, nnder a preBsnro 
of about 60 — 65 mm.), and on distillation over silver cyanide yields 
the corresponding cyanide as a thick yellow liquid (b. p. 231® under a* 
pressnre of about 145 mm.) which does not solidity at — 17®. This 
dissolves in concentrated potash with formation of potassium nitro- 
benzoate and potassium cyanide. On long standing in contact with 
strong hydrochloric add, it is converted into a mixture of metaisat- 
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ainido, 06H4(CO.0O.]SrE[*).NO2 (1:3), and nitrobenzoic acid. Tte 
former consists of white or slightly yellow prisms (m. p. 162®), 
sparingly soluble in cold water, only moderately in ether, but easily 
soluble in alcohol, chloroform, benzene, and boiling water. 

Meta^-uaiia aohd, 06H4.(C0.000H).N02 = [1:3] was obtained 
from the abowe amido-acid in the usu^ way. It crystallises in prisms 
(m. p. ?8®, with previous intumescence at about 66®), and like phenyl- 
glyoxylic acid gives, when treated with benzene and sulphuric acid, 
an intense carmine and afterwards a violet-red colour, but is charac- 
terised (and also its salts) by a far more bitter taste. The potassium, 
barium, (C8H4N06)2Ba 4- H2O, silver, and ethyl salts were prepared. 
Meta-isatic acid was converted into the corresponding amido-acid, 
CbH4(OO.OOOH).N’H2, by reducing the alkaline solution of the acid 
with ferrous sulphate. It is a strong acid and crystallises in colour- 
less prisms and needles, which, when heated, are first discoloured 
and afterwards partially melt at 270 — 280®, and are not completely 
volatile at 300®. It is sparingly soluble in cold, but more easily in hot 
water, and is practically insoluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloro- 
form. The baiunm and silver salts were prepared. The hydrochloride, 
08H4(CO.OOOH).]SrH2.H01, forms groups of prisms, and gives with 
platinic chloride a precipitate of the platinoohloride. T. C. 

Pormatioii of Hydroparacomnaric Acid from Tyrosine. By 
E. Baumann (Her., 12, 1460 — ^1464). — In conjunction with Bneger, the 
author has already shown (Zeit Fhy$, Ohem.y 1, 60) that paracresol 
and a little common phenol are produced during the putrefaction of 
albumin. The former is in all probabihty a decomposition-product of 
tyrosine, which Weyl has proved to yield these phenols by putrefac- 
tion (Be?'., 12, 354). The author has also proved that paracresol, 
when administered to dogs, appears in the urine partly as paia- 
hydro3Eybenzoio acid (Zeit Phys. OJiem,, 3, 260)* chiefly as paracre- 
Rolsnlphonic acid 1, 244*). Parahydrosybenzoic acid is decom- 

2>i>bed partly by digestion (ihid.^ 3, 260), wholly by 2>utrcfaotion 
{ibiiL, 1, 60) into phenol and carbonic anhydride. To establish the 
connection between phenol and tyrosinej it only remained then to 
trace the changes by which paracresol is produced from it. 

Six grams of pure tyrosine were mixed with five liters of water and 
a little putrefying pancreas and exposed to air for two days in an incu- 
bator. The tyrosine had then been completely dissolved, and by con- 
centmting the filtered liquid, acidifying with sulphuric acid and ex- 
tracting with ether, hydropmacomnarifs acid was obtained. This change 
is evidently of the same kind as the formation of succinic acid from 
aspartic acid by fermentation, and fuinishes an additional proof that 
tyrosine belongs to the paracresol series (Barth, Amial&n^ 136, 110; 
162, 96; and 163, 296), although Barth failed to obtain it syn- 
thetically. 

From fresh concentrated urine also, ether extracts an acid which 
gives Plugge’s phenol-reaction (ZeiL Anal. Ohem.j 1872, 173), and 
after this has been removed and the urine boiled with hydrochloric 
acid as long as phenol is given off, a similar acid may again bo ex- 
tracted by ether. These acids are probably identical with, or related 
to, hydroparacoumaiuo acid. 
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The series of phenol-derivatives obtained by the putrefaction of albu- 
min (tyrosine) has been rendered complete by the author’s discovery 
{Ber,, 12, 1438) of ^paraliy&rox^jphemjlacetio add amongst the products 
from putrefying horn. 

The several stages of the conversion of tyrosine into phenol may be 
thus represented ; — 

CjHiiNTOa -f“ S} ST CgHioOs "f* NfHs,. 

Tyrosine. Hydropara- 

ooiimanc aoidi. 

CoHioOa 2= CaHioO *4” COa* 

Para-ethyl- 

phenol. 

CgHioO 4“ O 3 = CgSsOg -f- HgO. 

Farahydroxy- 
phenylaeetic acid, 

CsHaOa = CtHsO 4- COa. 

Pardcresol. 

C7H!80 -b Og = C 7 H 6 O 8 4- HgO, 

Parahydroxy- 
bonzoic acid. 

G7EE603 = CgHgO 4“ COj. 

PhenoL 

Of these bodies, paraethylphenol and parahydroxybenzoio acid alone 
have not been traced directly to albumin or tyrosin. 

Such a series of cshanges is quite in accordance with Hoppe- Seyler’s 
theory of fermentation and its connection with vital processes (Ffluger^s 
Arch,, 12, 1). Similar oxidations and reductions have been effected by 
Tiemann in the protocateohuic series {Ber,, 11, 659). Oh. B. 

Califomian Orcella Weed. By 0. Hbssb (Armalm, 199, 338— 
341). — This lichen, which is a variety of Boooella facijonme, contains 
erythrin and a Small quantity of roceellic acid. An alcoholic solution 
of erythrin has no action on polarised light, W. 0. W. 

Products of the Dry Distillation, of Calcium Phthalate. 
By 0. Miller (JBer., 12, 1489 — 1490), — ^By this operation, the author 
has obtained benzene, benzophenone, a crystalline compound (m. p. 
146*5 — 146®), apparently identical with Hemilian’s diphenylene- 
phenylmethane, and a body (m. p. 243 — ^244®) having the properties 
of the hydrocarbon OisHio, w"hich Thorer and, Zinoke prepared by 
acting on a-bonzproacoue with soda-lime ; the two latter in very small 
quantity. The first three of these are also obtained by distillation of 
calcinm benzoate, from which it might be mf erred that this salt is 
produced during the distillation of calcium phtbalate; the author, 
however, was unable to detecc it. The object of his research was to 
obtain llie ketone GeH 4 1 00 ; the fact that he did not succeed con- 
firms Keknl6’s view concerning the non-existence of benzene deri- 
vatives containing the group (OeBEi)" united with an elementary 
atom. The author is studying the distillation-products of calcium 
Buooinate. Oh. B. 
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TolTieneraonosiHplionio Acids. By P. Claisson and K. Walltk 
(Ser,, 12, 1848 — 1854). — On treating toluene cooled to 10® with snl- 
phnrio chloride, tlie following reaction takes place, 20 ‘tH 8 + 
3(HO.SOa01) := 07 H 7 .S 0 a 01 + C 7 H 7 .SO 3 H + HaSO* + 2H01. The 
solphonic chlorides were separated from the rest by pouring the pro- 
duct into ice-cold water, and from the mixed snlphonic chlorides, the 
solid paratoluenesulphonic chloride separated on standing, and by 
cooling to —20®, leaving the liquid chlorides. Prom the aqueous 
solution, the potassium salts of the snlphonic acids were prepared, and 
these again converted into the chlorides by means of phosphorus pon- 
tachloride, and the solid para-compound separated as before. The 
fluid chloiides were convei*ted into the corresponding amides, from 
which, by fractional crystallisation, the ortho-amide and meta-amide 
were obtained. This method of separation was proposed by Bockurts 
(Her., 10, 943) and Pahlberg 12, 1048), and the melting points 
of the derivatives agree with those given by Pahlberg (loo. cif.) and 
Muller (ibid., 12, 11^8). Prom tolueneparasulphonic chloride, after 



Para-aeiies. 

Meta-series. 

Ortho-serios. 

Acids 

C7H7.SO3H + HaO. 
Crystallises better than 
the isomerides. Long 
thick leaflets, or flat 
prisms. Deliquescent. 

CyHySO^H + Hp. 
Thin crystalline scales. 
Tery soluble and de- 
liquescent. 

C7n7.S08H + 2np. 
Thin leaflets. Very 
i easily soluble. Doli- 
qiiesoont. 

Fotafisium 

salts 

C7H7.SO3K + H2O, 
Long prisms, like 
ni^. Soluble. 

C7H7.SO8K + H3O. 
Needles or thin plates, 
united to form no- 
dules. Very easily 
soluble. 

+ HjO. 

Tables of rhombic or 
almostquadrutic habit. 
Soluble. 

Cakiiun salts 

(C7H7.S03)2Ca + 4 H 2 O 
Cryslfallises well in ap- 
parently monoclmio 
prisms. Easily solu- 
ble. 

(C7n7S.03)Pa-h3H20. 
Long flue needles ; 
very easily soluble. 

(C3H7v'^O8)s0a. 
Separates from its so- 
lutions on cooling, in 
leafy crystals. 

Zma salts . , 

(C7H7,S03).Zn+6Hj0. 
Crystallises in qiiad- 
ratio acuminated 

prisms. Easily solu- 
ble. 

(C,'Br,.SO,)!^n + 7njO. 
fioct^gnlar, thin Ic^- 
lets. Easily soluble. 

(07ir7,S03)sZin-7Il30. 
Large prisms. Easily 
soluble. 

Amides .... 

C-H7.SOJNH2. 
Ciystallisesfrom water 
and alcohol in leaflets. 
Sparingly soluble in 
water; more so in 
alcohol. 1 pt. amide 
in 516 pts. of water 
at 4^ or m ld*6 pts 
of alcohol at 6®. M, p 
136^ 

C7n7S03NHs. 
Crystallises from alco- 
hol and 'svater in long, 
leafy forms. Sparing- 
ly soluble in water; 
more so in alcohol. 
1 pt. amide in 248 pts. 
water at 9®, or in 
5*7 pts. of alcohol at 
5®. M.p. 107— 108®. 

e7H-.SOjNn3. 
Prom Mater and alco- 
hol in quadratic octa- 
hedrons and prisma. 
Insoluble in cold 
water; sparingly solu^ 
hie in ah'ohol. 1 pt. 
amide in 058 pts, 
water at 0®, or in 
28 pts, of alcohol at 
6®. M.p. 158—164®. 
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crystallisation from ether, the acid was obtained by boiling with 
water, and the corresponding acid from toluene ortho-sulphamide by 
heating it with hydrochloric acid at 185 — 140®, and in a similar 
manner at 150°, the tolnenemetasulphonic acid was obtained fiom the 
toluenemetasulphamide. The authors have by this means obtained 
excellent yields of the above compounds; whilst Beckurts and Otto 
11, 2061) found the para-derivative to be the chief and almost 
the only product of the action of sulphuric chloride on toluene. A 
table is given containing the results of the comparative study of the 
three isomerio toluenesidphuric acids, from which the foregoing (p. 266) 
aro taken. 

From these results, the authors conclude that the metatoluenesul- 
phonio acid is not, as supposed by Fahlberg, a mixture of the para- 
and ortlio-acids. Further, the ortho- and metii-acidB may be separated 
by means of the barium, calcium, or silver salts, as well as by their 
amides. The properties attributed to the salts of the ortho- and meta- 
toluenesulphonic acids, prepared indirectly from bromo-, nitro-, and 
amido-toluenes, do not agree with the above descriptions. 

P. P. B. 

Oxidation-products of Cyznene-sulphonamide. By L. B. 
Haxl and I. Remsek (Ber., 12, 1432 — 1436). — It has been previously 
shown that when xylenesulphonamide is oxidised, it yields sul- 
phonamidometatoluic acid and some sulf)honamidoparatoluic acid. 
The foivner acid has been partially examined by lies and Remsen 
(Ber,, 11, 229), who converted it into paratoluio acid by treatment 
with hydrochloric acid. 

Sulphonamidopcuratolvdo acid is also readily famished by oxidation 
of cymenesulphonamide [CHs ; OaHs : S02.NH2 = 1:4:2]. The 
group SOa.RH2 appears to protect the methyl (ortho-) group from 
oxidation, the propyl being converted into carboxyl. 

By fusion with potash, this acid is converted first into the a-oxy- 
paratoluio acid of v. Geriohten and Rossler (Ber., 11, 1686), which is 
further oxidised to the oxyterephthalio acid of Burkhardt (Ber., 10, 
144). The first of these acids crystallises from hot water in needles, 
does not volatilise with steam, and gives no colour with ferric chloride. 
Its lead salt was prepared and analysed. 

By oxidising sulphonamidometatoluic acid with potassium perman- 
ganate, Remsen and lies obtained sulphonisophthalic acid. When free 
sulphonamidoparatoluic aoid is similarly oxidised, it yields a salt, 
0eB[3(000H)2.S03K + H2O, presumably of svJphonier^^Mhalic acW, 
still containing two displaceable hydrogen atoms. But when the cor- 
responding potassium salt is treated with permanganate instead of the 
free acid, the resnlt is different. Very little ammonia is evolved, and 

a salt having the constitution, OeHsCOOOK) <gQ^>-RB[ + H2O, is 

the principal product. The molecule of water is given off at 240° ; 
it is probably not constitutional. On this view, the free acid, 
dromlphoncmido-ierephthalie add, would be analogous to the anhydro- 
00 

compound, 06B4<gQ obtained by the oxidation of ortho- 

toluenesulpbonamide (Remsen and Fahlberg, Bor., 12, 469). If, how- 
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over, tte ■wfitor given off at 240® be constitutional (see next Abstract), 
the salt will have the formnla, CeH,(000K)(C00H).S02NH3. 

Ch. B, 

AnhydrostQphonamidoisoplitlialic Acid. By I. Esmsen and 
R. D. OoALE (Ber., 12, 1436— 1438). — According to Remsen, when 
sulphonamidometatoluic acid is treated with potassium permanganate, 
it yields only sulphonisophthalio acid; while Jacobsen asserts that 
sulphonamidoisophthalic acid is the product. In the authors’ opinion, 
this latter acid cannot exist, since on being set free it is at once con- 
verted into an anhydride. This anhydro-acid (m. p. 283'5®) is ob- 
tained by oxidising sulphonamidometatoluic acid in strongly alJcaUne 
solution with permanganate on the water-bath, and acidulating the 
filtered and decolorised solution with hydrochloric acid. Its potas- 
sium salt, OeH8(COOK)<(QQ*]>!N’H -j- 2HaO, may be formed by cau- 
tiously adding hydrochloric acid to its solution in potassium carbo- 
nate. As proved by titration, this salt is capable of taking up an 
additional atom of base. 

The authors conclude that a sulphonamide and a carboxyl group 
cannot exist together in the ortho-position, but may in the meta- or 
para-position. Ch. B. 


Solubility of some Ceustitueuts of Coal-tar. By G. v. Beohi 
(Per., 12, 1976-1978). 



100 parts of Toluene dissolve 

100 parts of absolute Alcohol 
dissolve 

At the ordinary 
temperature. 

At 100°. 

At the ordinary 
temperature. 

At 78° 

Bfaphthalene, . . . 

Anthracene .... 
Phenanthrene. . . 

Pyrene. 

81 91. 

92 

33 02 

16 51. 

24 

56 

Scarcely soluble 

•19 

In all propor- 
tions 

12 91 

In all propor- 
tions 

Very soluble 

5 -89 

5 46 
•39— -67 

2*56 

5-29 

-076 

2-62 

1 37 
•097 
•92 

Scarcely soluble 

•05 

In all propor- 
1 tions 

•83 

10 -08 

8-08 

•17 

3-88 

•26 

2 25 

C-’niyaerie 

C^irbftzol ....... 

Phenvl-naphthyl- 

carbazoh 

CieHuN 

Autliraquinone. . 


T, 0. 


Skatole. By L. Buiegbu (Ber., 12, 1985— 1988). — This compound, 
which was previously obtain^ by the author (Ber., 10, 1027) from 
human excrement, crystallises in brilliant white plates (m. p. 93®), 
and has an intense is&sol odour. It has great resemblance to indole, 
from which it differs, however, in being much less soluble in water, in 
having a higher melting point, in its odour, and also in the fact that it 
does not give a coloration with chlorine- water, or a i‘ed precipitate with 
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fuming nitric acid, but only a white cloud. On wanning with dilute 
nitric or hydrochloric acid, it assumes a violet colour. An analysis 
gave numbers which were the mean of those required by the formulas 
CioHioN and OioHuN. An analysis byNencld (Centr. Med, Wissen^ 
Bchaft^ 1878, No. 47) of the same substance obtained by the fermenta- 
tion of flesh in the presence of pancreas infusion, led to the formula 
O9H9N. The best method for preparing skatole is 'bj the fermentation 
of blood-albumin with a little pancreas and water, indole being also 
formed at the same time. Several analyses of the skatole thus obtained 
gave numbers corresponding with the formula OoHaN, and a vapom'- 
density determination gave 66 2 instead of 66*5. 

Administered in small doses, skatole appears to have no deleterious 
efEect on the animal system, but in larger quantities it produces 
tetanus. An examination of the urine showed that the proportion of 
ethylsulphates to sulphates had considerably increased. T. 0. 

Peculiar Formation of Tolane TetracMoride. By 0. Liebbe- 
MATO and J. Hombyer (Ber., 12, 1971 — 1976). — Tolane tetrachloride 
was obtained as a bye-product in the preparation of a large quantity 
of benzotrichloride by the action of chlorine on boiling toluene. It 
crystallises in rhombic prisms (m. p. 163®), and is remarkable for its 
great stability, not being attacked by boiling nitric acid, nor by a mix- 
ture of chromic and acetic acids, nor on heating the alcoholic solu- 
tion with oxide of silver or with potash. On heating with dimethyl- 
aniline and zinc chloride, it gives a violet colour. The author confirms 
Zinin in the observation that tolane tetrachlonde gives two isomeric 
dichlorides, OiiHwOh, when its alcoholic solution is boiled with zinc. 
The compound least soluble in alcohol crystallises in rhombic tables 
(m. p. 143° ; 153®, Zinin ; also Limpricht and Schwanert, Bar., 4, 
379), and the other in needles (m, p 63 '). Tolane tetrachloride in 
alcoholic solution gives tolane (v. d, = 6 34, calculated for O 14 H 10 = 
6 T 8 ) on treatment with sodium amalgam, thus confirming the earlier 
observations of Zinin ; stilbene and dibenzyl are also formed at the 
same time. Tolane, on oxidation with chromic mixture, gives benzoic 
acid, and when its solution in chloroform is treated with chlorine the 
chloride (m. p. 143°) is obtained. Tolane dibromide, OuHioBrs (m. p. 
207® ; 206® according to Limpricht and Schwanert), is produced by the 
action of an excess of bromine on a solution of tolane in carbon bisul- 
phide. Stilbene is obtained when tolane tetrachloride is heated with 
zinc-dust, and benzil when the same substance is acted on by glacial 
acetic acid for a long time at 230 — ^260®, or by concentrated sulphuric 
acid at 166®, small quantities of benzoic acid being produced at the 
same time. T. 0. 

Synthesis of Diphenylpropane : New Method of Forming 
Dibenzyl, By B. D. Silva (Oowpi. reiwZ., 89, 606 — 608). — ^By 
acting with ordinary propylene dichloride on benzene in presence of 
aluminium chloride according to the method sn^ested by Friedel 
and Crafts, diphenylpropane is obtained as a slightly viscid liquid of 
agreeable odour, boiling without decomposition between 277® and 279®. 
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Its density is 0*9266 at 0®. The same hydrocarbon is obtained when 
allyl chloride is substituted for propylene obloride ; it is most likely, 
therefore, that the allyl-benzene combines with the liberated hydro- 
chloric acid to form -fiie compound C 6 H 6 .OH 2 .OHCLOH 3 , which after- 
wards reacts with the excess of benzene to form diphenylpropane. 

Ethylene dichloride reacts in a similar manner with benzene and 
aluminium chloride, forming diphenylethane, which should be identical 
with dibenzyl. This was proved to be the case by compaiing its 
reactions with that of dibenzyl prepared by the action of finely 
divided silver on benzyl iodide. The melting points of both com- 
pounds was 62*6°, and their boiling points 276 — 277°. Diphenyl- 
ethane crystallises from an ethereal solution in prisms belonging to 
the orthorhombic type. J. W. 

Dl- and Tri-derivatives of Naphthalene. By R. Mbli>ox.a 
12, 1961 — ^1965). — continuation of the author’s previous work 
on this subject. 

(i^-BihromonapMhylamme^ is obtained by heating dibrom- 

acetonaphthalide with concenti^ted soda-lye at 140 — 150° for several 
hours. It crystallises in large white needles (m. p. 118°), which are 
easily soluble in benzene, petroleum, alcohol, ether, and chloroform; 
it has no basic properties. On oxidation with chromic and acetic 
acids, it gives an evanescent indigo-blue coloration, and by oxidation 
with dilute nitric acid, it yields phthalic acid, showing that the bromine 
and amido-groups are all in the same benzene ring, and since Rother 
and Liebermaun have shown that in bromaoetonaphthalide the bromine 
atom and the NH.OaHsO group occupy the position (1 ; 4), it is pro- 
bable that in the new dibromnaphmylamme the arrangement is 
NH* ; Br : Br = 1 : 2 : 4. 

oc&-Bihroniofia^hthalene was obtained from the preceding compound 
by means of the diazo-reaction. It crystallises in white needles 
(m. p. 64°). From considerations based on the lowness of this melt- 
ing point as compared with that of the isomeric jS-compound (m. p. 
81°) prepared by Glaser and afterwards by John (Bidh 800, Chimu 
[2], 28, 614), the author concludes that it is a meta-compound, as 
we should ^ve expected from the constitution above ascribed to 
ofS-dibromonaphthylamine. 

a-BromonaphthaJenesulphonio acid, obtained by the action of 
fuming snlphnric acid on o-bromonaphthalene, gives phthalic acid on 
oxidation with an alkaline solution m potassinm permanganate, thus 
proving it to have the constitution HSOs : Br = 1 ; 4. 

Sodinm bromonaphthalenesulphonate on fusion with soda does not 
give bromonaphthol, hnt resinous products, and by treatment with 
sodium amalgam in alkaline solution it is partially reduced to naphtha- 
lene, T. 0. 

Some Naphthol-derivatives. By 0. Mabchetti (Qazzefta, 9, 
644 — 646). — Bfhijl momhrom-oL-naphtliolate, OioHeBr.OEt, is prepared 
by adding a chloroform solution of bromine m theoretical proportion 
to a solution of ethyl a-naphthyl ether, OioH 7 . 0 Bt, also in chloroform. 
After evaporation, the oily product is washed with sodium carbonate 
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solution, cooled by a freezing mixture, and tbe crystalline mass thus 
obtained purified by pressure and recrystallisation from ether con- 
taining a little alcohol. It forms long thick prisms (m. p 48°) very 
soluble in ether and in carbon bisulphide, but insoluble in water. 

Methyl o^naptMaie or methyl cc-najphthyl etJier^ OioHr.OMe, may be 
prepared by Shaefier’s process (Her., 2, 90), except that it is necessary 
in order to complete the reaction to digest the mixture for 8 — 10 
hours under a pressure of about 800 mm. of merowy. It is a colour- 
less liquid (b. p. 265 — ^266°) which remains hquid at - 10°. It is 
very soluble in ether, carbon bisulphide, and chloroform, less soluble 
in ethyl alcohol, sparingly in methyl alcohol, and almost insoluble in 
water. 

Methyl ^^naphtholate or methyl ^-naphthyl eth&r crystallises in colour- 
less plates (m. p. ?0°, b. p. 2?4°) having an odour of pme-apple. In 
solubility, it resembles the a-compound ; it is volatile in the v^our of 
water. 0. E. Gr. 

Nitronaplithoic Acids. By I. G. Eckstrind (Her., 32, 1393 — 
1396). — l^hen fuming nitric acid is added to the hot concentrated 
solutions of the isomeric a- and jS-naphthoic acids in glacial acetic 
acid, each yields two isomeric mononitro-derivatives, which may be 
separated by fractional crystallisation from alcohol and ether, &c. 

o-Naphthoic acid thus gives — ^first, a more soluble nitro-acid, which 
crystallises in colourless prisms (m. p. 195 — 196°), and forms a 
sparingly soluble anhydrous calcium salt (1 in 47), and a crystalline 
ethyl salt (m. p. 68 °) easily soluble in alcohol and etha’ ; also a les^ 
soluble yellowish coloured acid, in fine prisms (m.p. 233°), soluble 
in alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, and benzene; it forms a very 
sparingly soluble calcium salt (1 in 160), and a crystalline ethyl salt 
(m. p. 92°). 

iS-Naphthoic acid gives — first, a yellowish easily soluble nitro-acid 
(m. p. 220°), readily dissolved by alcohol, ether, acetic acid, and ben- 
zene, forming a slightly soluble calcium salt (1 in 888), and an ethyl 
salt (m. p. 82°) ; also a sparingly soluble acid (m. p. about 280°), 
forming a very slightly soluble cdcium salt (1 in 930), and an ethyl 
salt (m. p. 107°). 

The alkaline salts of all four acids are easily soluble in water, their 
silver salts insoluble. Their constitution is as yet unknown. 

Ob. B. 

Synthesis of Phenylnaphtlialene. By W, Smith (Her., 12, 
1396 — 1898). — When a mixture of monobromonaphthaleue and ben- 
zene is passed through an empty tube heated to redness, very little 
change takes place. Bnt when &e tube is filled with soda-lime at the 
f^ame temperature, the three following reactions occur simultane- 
ously : — 

( 1 .) 2 CioH 7 Br + 206H6 + 2N‘aOH = 2SaBr + 2H,0 + 

OeHaOeH5 + CioH^OwH,. 

( 2 .) OioE[ 7 Hr + 08 B[e “f* E*aOE[ ^ NaBr £[$0 -h G 10 S 7 .G 6 B 5 . 

(8.) OioH 7 Br + 20eH6 + ITaOH = NaBr + H*0 + OioHs 4* 

’ CsHo-CcHfi. 
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In the actual experiment, a little diphenyl and a considerable quan- 
tityof naphthalene were formed. 

When a mixture of naphthalene and monobromobenzene is passed 
through a combustion tube, filled with pumice stone and heated to 
strong redness, diphenyl, isodinapMIiyl, and a new hydrocarbon of 
lower boiling point than the dinaphthyls, are obtained mixed with the 
unchanged original bodies. The new hydrocarbon is soluble in hot 
spirit, and separates on cooling in microscopic plates, which may be 
sublimed in transparent scales showing blue fluorescence (m. p. 101 — 
102°). It smells like pomegranate. It is probably 
produced by the second of the reactions occurring in the process : — 

( 1 .) 2CioH8 + 2 CeH 5 Br = 2HBr + CxoHt.OioHt + OJBt.CeHfi. 

(2.) Oio^e 4" CfiHsBr = HBr + CioBlY.GaHs. Oh. B. 


Synthesm of Anthracene. By 0. L. Jackson and J. !P. WnirB 
(Ber., 12, 1965 — 1967). — A solution of orthobromobenzyl bromide in 
toluene when acted on by sodium yields a product which may be sepa- 
rated into three parts; — ^A, an oil which after some time becomes crystal- 
line (m. p. about 51°), this has not yet been investigated. B, a mixture 
of anthracene and anthracene dxhydride. 0 , a bituminous residue. 
The formation of anthracene by this reaction proves that the two car^ 
Ion atoms m emthraeem are cemMaed with loth henzene^rings in the 

T. 0. 


Constitution of Alizarin-blue. By C. Gkaebb (Ber., 12, 1416 — 
1418). — The analyses of the salts and ethers of aHzarin-blue have con- 
firmed the author’s formula for it, O 17 H 9 NO 4 , and shown that its 
molecule contains two ketone oxygen atoms and two hydroxyl groups. 
The two atoms of oxygen which nitroalizarin loses in its conversion 
into this body by the action of glycerol (Ber., 11, 1646 and 1945) arc 
therefore those of the nitro-group. 

The author considers that alizarin-blue bears to alizarin the same 
relation that chinoline bears to benzene, and ascribes to it and the base 
derived from it by heating with zinc-dust the constitution and 
names, 


H CHINCH H Cn=0H 



AlizariiL'blTie. Anthracliinoliue. 


on the following grounds : — ^Alizarin-blue yields phthalic acid on oxi- 
dation, showing that only one benzene nucleus contains lateral chains. 
Moreover, the nitroalizarin of Bosenstiehl and Oaro, used in preparing 
it, which also yields phthalic acid on oxidation, cannot be convortoti 
into purpurin Hke its isomeride prepared by Perkin : it must thore- 
fore contain the groups OH : OH ; 2^02 in the positions 1 : 2 : 3, sinr<» 
according to Baeyer, the corresponding groups of purpurin have the* 
arrangement, 1:2:4. 

Anthrachinoline (m. p. 170°, b. p. 446°) is a tertiary base. It can 
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be readily oxidised into a quinone wHoh reacts with zinc-dust and soda 
like anttaraquinone. 

The synthesis of ohinqline from aniline and allyl iodide, effected by 
K 6 n%s 12, 453), is to a certain extent analogous to the syn- 
thesis of alizarin-blue from nitro-alizarin and glycerol. Oh. B. 

Action of Amm onia on Anthraqtiinonesulplionic Acids. 
By R. Boueoajrt (Her., 12, 1418 — ^1420). When sodium anthraquinone- 
monosulphate is heated at 180® with aqueous ammonia for 48 hours, 
the group^ HSO 3 is eliminated, and a body having the composition 
Ci^HflOsN is formed. This substance is dark-red in colour, crystalline, 
insoluble in water, ether, and alkalis, but soluble in alcohol and ben- 
zene (na. p. 301®). By sublimation it is obtained in crystals strongly 
resembling those of alizarin. It has the composition of amido-oxyah- 
thraquimne, but differs from known bodies of that type in being in- 
soluble in alkalis. 

Acetic anhydride converts it into a yellow triacetyl- compound 
(m. p. 257®) soluble in alcohol and ether ; by the action of potassium 
nitrite and sulphuric acid, it yields a volatile nitro-derivative — 

0 i 4 H 803 N(Nr 02 ) (m. p. 240®). 

The latter when heated with zinc-dust is converted into a basic body 
containing oxygen (m. p. 210 ®), which dissolves slowly in dilute 
sulphuric acid ; its solutions in alcohol and ether are diohroic. Its 
constitution is not known. 

Sodium anthraquinonebisulphate (analogous to isopurpurin) when 
similarly treated with ammonia yields a nitrogenous body, still con- 
taining the group HSO; it dissolves in ammonia with cherry- red 
colour, and is precipitated again by acids in pale violet flocks. The 
new acid probably has the constitution — 

C,Ha(SO,H)<gg>0,H,(OH).]m^ 

with which formula the analysis of its ammonium salt also agrees. 

Oh. B, 

Products from Brown Coal-tar and some Derivatives of 
Chrysene. By A. Adler (Ber., 12* 1889— 1895).-nThe author has 
discovered chrysene to be the chief constituent of the residue from the 
rectification of the tar, prej^ed by distilling a variety of brown coal 
known as pyropissite ; the following derivatives have been prepared 
from the chrysene so obtained. 

JDibrcyimclirysoqmnone, OisHaBrsOa. — ^Bromine acts directly on the 
quinone, and by crystallisation :l^m carbon bisulphide, the dibromo- 
derivative is obtained in small red leaflets, which dissolve in alcohol 
and benzene, but less easily in ether. It melts at 160—165®. 

0 iaHa(N 02 )a 02 . — ^By dissolving chrysoquinone 
in nitric acid (sp. gr. i’4) a red solution is formed, fiom wmoh the 
dinxtro-derivative is precipitated on addition of wate*. By oxystallisa- 
tion from hot acetic acid and alcohol, it i^ obtained in red needles 
(m. p. 230°) sparingly soluble in benzene and ether. 

Tnbront^dimtroGhrysene^ 0i8H7(Nr02)2Bri. — This compound is formed 
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by tbe direct action of bromine on tetranitrocbrysene ; it dissolves in 
alcobol, from which it crystallises in yellowish-red needles, is sparingly 
soluble in benzene and ether. It is not decomposed by ^coholic 
potash. 

The action of reducing agents on tetranitroohiysene yield but xin- 
satisfactory resalts. 

Barium chrysoquinonedisulphate, Ci8H80i(S0j)aBa, is formed by 
treating the sulphonic acid with barium carbonate : on concentration 
in a vacuum it is obtained in well-formed crystals, viz., regular octa- 
hedrons. It is unstable, takes up moisture from the air, and bocomes 
red. P. P. B. 

Hydration of Terpenes. By P. Pla-wctzey (Ber., 12, li06 — 
1407). — The hydration of terpenes, shown by the author to take place 
under the influence of hydrochloric and sulphuric acids (Bar., 12, 
1022), is also effected by hydriodio and phosphoric acids, but not by 
oxalic and acetic acids. Using alcoholic sulphuric acid, the amount 
of hydrate formed is greater the more soluble the terpene is in that 
mixture. Thus, one part of Prench oil of tnrpentine ([a]D = — 30®) 
mixed with one part 90 per cent, alcohol and one half part oil of 
vitriol (sp. gr. 1*64) and allowed to stand for ten days, is dissolved to 
the extent of more than one half ; and on adding a little water to the 
solution a liquid layer separates, which solidifies when left for a few 
days in an open dish. By washing with water, distilling with steam 
and fraction^ distillation, an optically-inaotive, pleasantly-smelling 
compound, OioHiaO, is obtained, which is soluble in all proportions in 
alcoholic sulphuric add of the above strength. 

Sulphuric acid also acts on cei*tain terpenes = — 36® and [a]i> 
=s -f 24®) from Buasian oil of turpentine, but very slightly on ofl of 
lemon ([a]D = + 66®), Alcoholic nitric acid also dissolves oil of tur- 
pentine. Gh. B. 

Abietio Acid. By 0, Emmebling (Bar., 12, 1441— 1446.— Tho 
most important work with reference to this acid is that of Maly 
{Annalm^ 132, 249), who ascertained its composition, and 

considered that it is produced by hydration from colophonium, 
CdiHoiO*. Maly prepared several of its compounds, including the 
etoyl sdt, C44H62(C2Ha)206 4* ^HjO, and the glycerol salt, abiMn. 
By the action of sodium amalgam, he converted it into hydroabietio 
acid, OiiHfesOs ; and by fa«?ion with potash obtained, besides some pro- 
pionic acid, a potash salt which was soluble in water, hut insoluble in 
potash solution, and was not a protooatechuate. By the action of 
phosphoric chloride, he obtained various hydrocarbons. Amongst 
later investigators (Eluckeger, Schreder and others) Oiamioian (Ber,, 
11, 269) heated it with zinc-dust and obtained tolmne, metethyhnethijl- 
benzene, metliylnwplitlialene and methjlauthrac&ne, 

Abietio acid is best obtained pure by digesting colophonium with 70 
per cent, alcohol for a couple of days, washing the undisbolved portion 
with weak spirit, and dissolving it in the smallest quantity of glacial 
acetic acid. From this solution, the acid gradually separates in crusts. 
By adding a little water to its solution in hot alcohol and stirring, the 
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acid may be obtained in crystalline scales (m. p. 139° ; Lievert, Julires^ 
hericM^ L869, 608, gives 160°; Maly 165°, and Fluckeger 136°). By 
slow evaporation of its alcoholic solution, it is obtained in equilateral 
trian^lar crystals. 

Abietic acid probably contains hydroxyl-groups. When heated 
with acetic chloride or anhydride it yields a neutral oil which could 
not be purified, and was therefore not analysed. Since, however, it 
gives up acetic acid to boiling potash, it is evidently an acetyl com- 
pound. By adding bromine to a solution of abietic acid in carbon 
bisulphide a bromine derivative is formed, probably O^iHesBraOj, 
which separates from alcohol as a red powder (m. p. 134°). 

When abietic acid is distilled with zinc chloride, a heavy oil is pro- 
duced, which has the properties of Anderson’s resin-oil (JahresberieM, 
1869, 78?). A portion of this liquid, boiling between 70° and 250°, 
may be separated by water vapour ; the part which comes over between 
80° and 100° contains JieptyleTie^ since on treatment with hydriodio acid 
it yields h^fyl iodide. 

Strong hydriodic and hydrochloric acids at 145° appear to dehydrate 
abietic acid, reproducing colophoninm. Fusing pot^h does not attack 
it. By oxidation with permanganate, carbonic, acetic and formic 
acids are produced. When it is boiled with chromic mixture, acetic 
acid is formed in large quantity ; and after this has been removed by 
distillation, ether extracts from the liquid a little trimellitio acid, 
Ot,H3(COOH)3, which was converted into barium salt and analysed. 
The acid separated from this salt is crystalline, and by sublimation, 
yields trimellitio anhydride (m. p. 158°). Oh. B. 

The Glucoside from White Mustard-seed. By H. Wirj:i and 
A. Laubenheimee {Awmlen, 199, 150 — 164). — Stnalhin, C3oHaNsS20ie, 
is prepared by extracting with warm alcohol white mustard se^ 
{Sinapis alia) from which the oil has been removed by pressure and 
by treatment with carbon bisulphide. The crystals which are deposited 
are washed with carbon bisulpHde and dissolved in a small quantity of 
Lot water : the solution is then boiled with animal charcoal, filtered, and 
mixed with strong alcohol, and the precipitate which is formed is ret^e- 
tallised from alcohol, when pale-yellow needle-shaped crystals of sinal- 
bin are obtained. The mother-liquor from the crude sinalbin contains 
sinapin thiocyanate. Sinalbin is insoluble in ether and carbon bisul- 
phide, sparingly soluble in cold absolute alcohol, but freely soluble in 
water. The aqueous solution has a neutral reaction; when brought 
in contact with a trace of an alkali, it acquires an intense yellow 
colour which is turned red by nitric acid. SQver nitrate throws down 
a white precipitate which consists of the silver compounds of sinapin 
and of sinalbin thiocarbimide ; the filtrate, which h^ a strongly acid 
reaction, contains sinapin (which may be precipitated by mercuric 
chloride) and grape-sugar. When the precipitate is decomposed by 
sulphurated hydrogen, sinapm sulphate, 0ieH34lSr03.HS04, and the 
aymide, 0«H4(0H)CH2CN', pass into solution; the latter can be ex- 
tracted with ether. After recrystallisation, from benzene, the cyanide 
forms colourless plates (m. p. 69°) soluble in ether, alooM, warm 
benzene, and warm water. On boiling with potash, ammonia is evolved 
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Bjid. orfkohydroxijphmylacetio ac?d, C 6 H 4 ( 0 H) 0 H 2 . 0 OOH, is produced. 
The acid crystellises in colourless prisms (m. p. 144*5®), soluble iu 
alcohol, ether, and hot water, and bears some resemblance to Salko wski’s 
parahydroxyphenylacetic acid (Ber,, 12, 1488*). The ccdoium salt, 
( 0 aH 7 Oa) 20 a 4- 4 H 2 O, forms glistening prisms, sparingly solable in 
cold water: the hanum salt, ( 0 s'K^ 03 )^B» + HaO, triclinic prisms, 
slightly soluble in cold water. The silver salt, is almost 

insoluble in water, and is decomposed by heat. 

On the addition of mercuric chloride to a warm aqueous solution of 
sinalbin, a precipitate is produced which contains, in addition to com- 
pounds of mercury with sinapin sulphate and the cyanide, O 7 H 7 OON, 
a double chloride, viz., Oi 8 H 73 KOfiHCl.HgOl 2 . 

Tf ground white mustard-seed is treated with water and filtered, an 
add liquid is obtained which contains myrosin, sugar, sinapin thio- 
cyanate, and sulphate. The myrosin may be precipitated from this 
solution by alcohol. An aqueous solution of sinalbin is decomposed 
by myrosin, thus : — 

CaoHuNaSaOw = C7H70.]<rCS -h O 16 H 28 NO 5 .H 2 SO 4 + CsHiaOe. 

SmalbuL Sinalbin thiocarbimide. Sinapin sulphate. Sugar. 

The pungent principle in the mnstard-seed is contained in the 
albuminous precipitate, which separates out on the addition of the 
myrosin ; by extraction with alcohol and ether it can be obtained in 
the impure state as a yellow oil insoluble in water. W. 0. W. 

Chlorophyll By A. Gautibe (Oomjptrend,, 89, 861 — 866). — The 
author succeeded in obtaining pure crystallised chlorophyll in the year 
1877, by the following process. The green leaves of spinach and 
cressps were braised in a mortar, with addition of sodium carbonate, 
so as to neutralise the acidity of Ihe juice, and then pressed. The solid 
residue was suspended in alcohol of 55®, and again pressed, and the 
process repeated with alcohol of 83®. Chlorophyll, wax, fats, and 
pi^ents dissolve. The liquid is filtered, and then shaken with pure 
animal charcoal. The green colouring matter is absorbed after several 
days ; the charcoal is washed with alcohol of 65®, which removes a 
yellow crystallisable substance. It is then washed with dry other, or 
light petroleum, when the chlorophyll dissolves, and is deposited in 
daik-green crystals by slow evaporation. 

^ It forms needles of as much as half a centimeter long, of soft con- 
sistence ; on keeping it turns yellowish- or greenish-brown. Some of 
the smaller crystals transmit green light, and some lilac. The crys- 
talline form appears to be an oblique rhomhoidal prism, the rhombohe- 
dral angle being about 45®. As thus obtained, chlorophyll presents 
striking analogy to bilirubin ; it is soluble in the same solvents ; it is 
removed from its solutions by animal charcoal, and may be again 
recovered by treatment with ether or petroleum; it forms salts with 
bases ; it is easily oxidised in presence of light ; it undergoes numerous 
changes, accompanied by alteration of colour ; and it combines directly 
wi^ nascent hydrogen. When digested with hydrochloric acid, it 
splits up into jphylloxuntMn, a brown substance, crystallising from ether 
or hot ^cohol, and !Fr4my’s phyUocycmic add, an olive-green substance, 
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soluble in alcobol and eiiher, and forming salts with bases. Chlorophyll 
thns prepared is absolutely free from iron. The “ chlorophyllane ” 
discovered by Hoppe-Seyler (an account of which is published in Per., 
12, 1555), closely agrees in its properties with the substance separated 
by the author. The analyses of the two bodies are also fairly con- 
cordant. Hoppe-Seyler’s chlorophyllane contains C = 73*4 ; H = 
9-7 ; 17 = 5*62 ; P = 1*37 ; Mg = 0*34 ; 0 = 9*57 ; and the author’s 
analysis of chlorophyll which had turned yellow from exposure to light 
is 0 = 73*97; H = 9*80 ; 17 = 4*15 : ash = 1*75 ; 0 = 10*33. The 
author concludes by remarking that his discovery was two years prior 
to that of Hoppe-Seyler, and he has been induced to publish in con- 
sequence of the latter’s recent paper. W. R. 

Oolonriiig-matter of Angaria and Colycynth. By A. and G. 
nsi 17 bgri (Oozzetta, 9 , 506 — 507). — In the fruit of Oucumis anguria, 
a very unstable red colouring-matter exists, which the authors have 
named mbidwe. It may easily be obtained by exhausting the fruit 
with ether, evaporating, and treating the residue with absolute alcohol ; 
this dissolves a yellow colouring-matter, and leaves the rubidine in the 
crystalline state. It is insoluble in water, but easily soluble in benzene, 
cmoroform, or carbon bisulphide ; the solutions giving a characteristic 
spectrum, with two absorption-bands in the green, and another less 
distinct in the bine. It crystallises in beautiful red needles with yel- 
lowish-men metallic reflex ; it is not altered by tbe action of am- 
monia, but becomes blue when treated with concentrated sulphuric or 
nitric acid. It is not volatile, but carbonises when strongly heated. 

It is probable that rubidine exists in other plants; in fact the 
authors have extracted a red crystalline substance from colycynth, 
very closely resembling rubidine in its properties, and apparently 
identical with it. 0. B. G- 

Lapachic Acid. By B. Patern 6 (Preliminary Notice) (Gazzetta, 
9 , 505 — 606). — ^This acid is obtained from the “lapacho” wood, 
furnished by a tree of tbe order Bigoniacese, indigenous to the Argen- 
tine Republic and other parts of South America. The formula of the 
add is OisHiiOs, and that of its silver salt, OisHisAgOa ; treated with 
acetic chloride or anhydride it yields a crystalline acetate, OisHiaAcaOa, 
whilst with bromine it gives tbe compound CisHuBrO,, crystallising 
in orange-coloured plates. It is almost entirely converted into 
phtbalic acid by the action of nitric acid, and yields naphthalene and 
isobutylene when distilled with zinc turnings. The acid appears to 
be identical with Stein’s groenhartin and with Amoudon’s taiguie add, 

0. B. 6. 

Compoands jfrom Animal Tar. By H. Weidel (Rer., 12, 
1989 — 2012). — Since the oxidation-products (nicotinio add, dnoho- 
meronio add, oxycinchomeronic acid, herheronio add) of certain 
alkaloids gave chiefly pyridine by the dry distillation of their lime- 
salts, whilst others (cinchonine and chxnolio add) gave chinoline, a 
more minute examination of the bases from animal tar than had 
hitherto been made appeared very desirable. Animal tar begins to 
boil at about 80®, when an oily distillate mixed with water passes over 
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accompanied by a considerable eTolntion of ammonia. The tempera- 
ture then rises gradually to 250®, beyond which the distillation cannot 
be carried conveniently on account of the rapid sublimation of am- 
monium cyanide, ammonium carbonate, &c. The bases (picoline, 
pyridine, &c.) were separated and isolated from the above distillate 
by a process described in the original paper. 1,400 kilos." of tar gave 
18*5 kilos, of the dry bases, boiling between 95® and 250°. 

The picoline obtained boiled at 188 — 139®. Several analyses and a 
vapour-density determination of the lowest and highest boiling portions 
gave numbers corresponding with the foimula, Gi'B.n'Ny but different 
oxidation-produets were o brined from each, showing that they were 
not identical. Devar (Z&its, Ohem , 1871, 116) obtained pyridinedi- 
earboxylic acid, C7Hahr04, by the oxidation of picoline with potassium 
permanganate ; the author, however, using exactly the same process, 
did not obtain this acid, but two other acids having the composition 
; he afterwards succeeded in obtaining Devar’s pyridiuedi- 
carhoxvlie acid, but only from those portions of the distillate from the 
tar having the composition of lutidine. The two acids obtained above 
by the oxidation of picoline were separated by means of the difference 
in the solubility of their copper salts which were then decomposed by 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

PiGolinio Acyl^ 0«HfiN02. — This is the acid obtained from the less 
soluble copper salt. It crystallises in prismatic needles (m. p. 135°) 
which are easily soluble in alcohol and in water, but almost insoluble 
in ether, bensene, chloroform, and carbon bisulpMde. It is odourless, 
and has an acid taste, afterwards bitter. On adding a copper salt to 
a not too dilute solution of this acid or its salts, a precipitate of 
brilliant violet-blue needles or plates is produced : this charaoteristio 
action may be used for the identification of the acid. It is monobasic ; 
the potassium, sodium, ammonium, calcium [(OsHijrOOj.Ca+l-J'HaO], 
barium [(C8H4N02)2.Ba-|-H20], magnesium [(C6Eysr02)a.Mg-l-2H20j, 
cadmium, and copper salts, were prepared and described. The hydro^^ 
chloride^ CsHsKOn.HOl, ci^tallises in large colourless crystals, and 
givesapktinoehloride, (C6H6]Sr02.HCl)2.PtCl4 + HjO, of sp. gr. 2*0672 
at 22®. 

Picolinio acid may be considered as pyridineoarboxylio acid, 
CsHffN.COOH, being obtained by the oxidation of picoline or methyl 
pyridme, This view is further confirmed by the fact that 

pyridine, together with a small quantity of dipyridine, is formed by 
the dry distillation of its calcium salt with quick-lime, or on heating 
the acid with alcoholic potash in sealed tubes at 240°. The sodium 
salt of picolinic acid by reduction with sodium-amalgam, gives a new 
amd, oxysorhic cuild, CeH803, whilst ammonia is evolved. Oxysor- 
binic acid crystallises in colourless needles (m. p. about 85°) which are 
exceedn^ly deliquescent and very soluble in water, but almost in- 
soluble in hot or cold alcohol. It reduces Trommer’s copper solution. 
The calcium, barium, and cadmium salts were prepaa^ed ; they are all 
amorphous. 

Niootimo Acid^ — This acid, obtained together with pioo- 

linio add by the oxidation of picoline, crystallises in needles (m. p. 
228°), and is identical with the add previously obtained by the author 
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{Annalm^ 166, 328), and also by Laiblin (^er., 10, 2136). iNicotinio 
acid, like pioolinio acid, by tbe dry distillation of its calcium salt, 
yields pyndine, whilst reduction with sadinm-amalgam converts it 
into oxysorbinio acid. A table is given showing the more important 
differences between picolinic and nicotinic acids. 

The formation of two distinct acids from picoline shows that the 
latter is a mixtnre of two isomeric compounds, which cannot be sepa- 
rated by fractional distillation. This can, however, be attained by 
making use of the different solnbilities of their platinochlorides. The 
ec-picolme compound being less solnble than that of fi-picolme, 
cx^FicoUne (b. p. 134®, nncorr.) is optically inactive, and gives on 
oxidation only picolinic acid. Tbe platinochloride, according to the 
condition of ite formula (C6H7N.HC1)2 + PtOh + HaO), can be 
obtained either anhydrous or with water of crystallisation. 

p-Picnline (b. p. 140°) is slightly Isevorotatory, and on oxidation 
gives only nicotinic acid ; it is less solnble in water than a-picoline. 
The picoline which Baeyer obtained synthetically by the dry distilla- 
tion of the ammonia componnd of acrolein (^Annaleti, 166, 281), is not 
identical with either a- or jS-picoline, and therefore forms the third of 
Komer’s three possible picolines. T. 0, 

Some Derivatives of Cinclionme. By A. Wisohnegradsky 
(Per., 12, 1480 — 1482). — Bntlerow and Wiscbnegradsky have shown 
(Ber., 11, 1263) that cinchonine, nnder certain as yet undefined con- 
ditions, is decomposed by fusing potash into chinoline and a base 
which they have farther resolved into a fatty acid and ethyl-pyridene. 
The latter base is a pleasantly-smelling liquid (h. p. 166°), solnble 
in water with difficulty. It combines with platinio and mercuric 
chlorides, and by oxidation with a 30 per cent, chromic acid solution 
in presence of sulphuric acid, yields Jjaxblin’s monocarbopyridenio 
(nicotinic) acid, C 7 HelT + 30a = CaH 502 N + COa + 2 H 3 O. It is 
isomeric, or identical with Anderson’s luUdine, 

With regard to chinoline, the author finds that by oxidation with 
obromic and snlpbnrio acids, it yields Ramsay and Bobbie’s dicarbo- 
pyridemo acid (this Jonmal, 35, 189), obtained by oxidation of cinobo- 
nine. This reaction harmonises with Komer’s view of its constitu- 
tion, confirmed by Baeyer and Konig’s synthesis, viz., that it is 
naphthalene in which tbe group OH has been replaced by N. By 
reduction with zinc and hydrochloric acid, chinoline yields a resinous 
base, which forms nncrystallisable salts, and a base having nearly the 
same boiling point as itself, and forming a crystalline componnd with 
hydrochloric acid. 

These experiments lead to the conclusion that cinchonine contains 
a metJiylchimline and an ethylpyrldine nucleus. By the addition of 
hydrogen, the double union of carbon and nitrogen in the two nuclei 
mdy he supposed to be loosened ; and from the hypothetical seooTidanj 
bases thus formed, cinchonine may be constituted by the intervention 
of the aoid^ radicle O&.CH.OO or CH».OHa.OO, thus:— 

EtO«H5.K.a»B[:t.OO.N.C9H7.]^ 

By oxidation, these hydrogenated bases are reconverted into the 
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tertiary bases (or their derivatives), pyndine and chinoline. ^ Fusing 
potash acts on cinchonine in two ways, partly by oxidising it to cin- 
chonic acid, and partly by decomposing it, with reduction, into methyl- 
chinoline* The potash further decomposes the cinchonic acid with 
formation of chinoline. As a fact, chinoline prepared from cinchonine 
always contains methylchmohne or lutidine (Williams and Wisch- 

the Constitution of cinchonine ^ven above is correct, it should 
be obtained synthetically by acting with dihydrolepidine and dihydro- 
ethylpyridine on the chloranhydride of one of the chloropropionio 
acids. 

Homocnnclionidine. By Z. H. Skraup (Annalm, 199, 359 — 
308). — Cinchonidine and Hesse’s homocinohonidine (Ben, 10, 2156) 
are identical in crystalline form and melting point, and they have the 
same composition, 0i9H2aN2O, and rotatory power. The determina- 
tions of the solubility of the alkaloids in water, ether, and alcohol, 
yield slightly vaiying results. Since the salts of homocinohonidine 
and cinchonidine resemble each other in every respect^ the author con- 
cludes that the two bases are identical. W. 0. W. 

QniTiamine. By 0. Hessjb (Armalen, 199, 333 — 337). — Analyses 
of the free base and of the hydriodide and platinochloride show that 
quinamine has the composition OisHsiHsOs. 

The alkaloid is dextrogyrate ; the rofatory power of its solutions is 


seen from the following numbers, jp == 2 and 1 15° 

Sdlvent. * <tD, 

07 per cent, alcohol .... -f* 104i'50° 
Chloroform 4* 93*50 


Water + 1 moL HCl . . + 116*03 

Water + Smols.HCL. + 117*18 W. C. W. 

A New Organic Acid^ Lithobilio Acid. By 0*. BiOSter 
(QazzeUcL, 9, 462 — 471). — ^In the author’s paper on lithofelHo acid 
(this vol., p. 131), he mentioned that in reorystallising the crude pre- 
cipitated barium lithofellate, a substance remained undissolved, appar 
rently the barium salt of a new add ; this is of a resinoid nature, 
and after being thoroughly washed with boiling water, in which it is 
almost insoluble, is obtained as a yellowish amorphous semitransparent 
mass. It melts at 109°, and on treatment with acids, it is decomposed 
with liberation of the new add. Although this barium salt is usually 
amorphous, it was on one occasion obtained in a crystalline state, 
on allowing a hot filtered solution of crude barium lithofellate to 
evaporate spontaneously. The crystals, which were exceedingly 
minute, were of rhombohedrio habit, but owing to their smallness, but 
few measurements could be taken. Two analyses of the barium salt 
were made, the results agreeing with the formula CaoHiyrOB.H. 

Idihohilic acid was prepared by decomposing the b«^um salt with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and after carefully washing with warm water, 
crystallising it from alcohol. The add forms tufts of long needles, 
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of a sligHtly yelloTrisli tinge (m. p. 199®). It is insoluble in water, 
moderately soluble in etber, and readily in alcohol even in the cold. 
Heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is decomposed and dis- 
solved with a very beantifnl violet-rose coloration. Its alcoholic solu- 
tion is dextrorotatory ; the specific rotatory power for D being greater 
than that of KthofelHc acid. 

In conclusion, the author points out the difference in properties 
between lithofelKc and lithobilic acids, such as the difference in the 
solubility of the barium salts, the difference in melting points, &c. 
The new acid would seem to belong to the group of biliary acids, as it 
gives Pettenkofer’s reaction, and, when bnmed, emits the peculiar 
aromatic odour characteristic of the biliary acids. 0. E. Q-. 

Constitution of Stag% Horn. By A. Bleititabd (Oompt, rend.^ 
89, 953 — 964). — Purified stag’s horn gave the following numbers on 
analysis : — 

L C, 45*03 ; H, 7*3 ; N, 16*01 ; Ash, 2*4. 
n. C, 44*90 ; H, 7*0 ; K, 15*5 ; Ash, 2*3. 

On digestion with baryta in an autoclave at 150® for 48 hours, it 
gave — 

HHa, 2*7; CO*, 3 0; C*H804, 3*2; CiH^O*, 1*2 

Analysis of the residue, which amounted to 95 per cent, of the puri- 
fied horn, gave — 

L 0, 44*8; H, 7*5; 17, 13*9; Ash, 0*37. 
n, 0,44*5; H, 7*45; N, 13*8. 

These results correspond with the equation — 

* Cu8H302l747O86 Hh 13HjO = 7NH3 ■+• SCO* "h 02H40a ’4“ 

1*502H*04 4" ClifioEsooIT^oOas. 

Comparing this equation with that deduced by Schutzenberger firom 
similar experiments with albumin, viz., 

CjwHawNfisOeo 4- 48H2O =1 ISNHs 4- 302H*04 4^ 300* + 

308B[i,03 4” C 177H848I740O81, 

the following inferences are drawn : — ^that stag’s horn is a lower homo- 
logue of coagulated egg albumin, and is more hydrated; and each 
molecule of carbonic and oxalic acids formed corresponds approximately 
to two molecules of ammonia; whilst oxalic and acetic acids are 
evolved in nearly equivalent amounts. W, B, 
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Gaseous Nitrogen, a Product of the Decomposition of 
Albuminoids in the Body. By J. Seechin and J. Fowak (PJIuger's 
Arohh, /, P%5., 19, 347 — 415). — The authors criticise, at great 
length, tile work of Yiot and Pettenkofer, especially Yiot’s statement 
that the whole of the nitrogen resulting from the decomposition of 
albuminoids within the body is to be found in the urine and excre- 
ment. They point out possible sources of error in the experimental 
methods adopted by Yiot, and in the respiration apparatus of Petton- 
kofer. ^ apparatus is minutely described, composed entirely of glass 
and met^ all joints being made tight by means of mercury, and by 
the use of which they claim to have established the facts, that a por- 


Gframs of 
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hours. 
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gaeeous nitro- 
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0-0058 
0-0064 
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0-007 
0-0077 
0-007 
0-007 
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0-008 
0 0081 
0-0081 
0 006 
0 0043 
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0 0089 
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0-0084 
0*0087 
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0-0086 
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0 0077 
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0-0076 
0-0063 
0-0047 
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0-176 
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1- 004 
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0- 804 
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1- 695 
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0- 851 
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2- 3H4 
2-200 
2 197 

1- 632 
2 085 
1-726 

0- 436 
0-616 

1- 996 
0-627 

0- 482- 

1- 130 
1-896 
1-685 
2*868 
4-767 

3- 800 
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tion of the nitrogen which results from the decomposition of albu- 
minoids in the bodies of animals passes out of the system in the 
gaseous form ; and that the amount of nitrogen thus expired increases, 
within narrow limits, in direct proportion to the duration of the expe- 
riment and the weight of the animal employed. 

As the point discussed is of importance, a table is given in which 
the actual results obtained are grouped together. 

The cubic contents of the apparatus were determined, and thus the 
total nitrogen, in grams, could be found from analysis of the air 
passing through the apparatus. • M. M. P. M. 

Chemical Composition of Milk. By L. Scthischkofp (Z?er., 12, 
1490 — 1492). — ^Adopting the view that milk is an emulsion of fat, the 
author has made attempts to emulsify dilferent fats. A weak solution 
of potassium or sodium carbonate (|th per cent.) will only emulsify 
those fats which contain free fatty acid, even though in minute 
quantity. The richer the fat is in solid constituents, the more easily 
is it emulsified ; fats poorer in solids require a larger proportion of 
free fatty acids. A fat must, however, be liquefied before it can form 
an emulsion ; the ease with which it does so depends therefore not on 
its firmness at ordinary temperatures, but on the superior attraction 
exerted by the emulsirying liquid on a solid over a liquid fat. Am 
alkaline solntion emulsifies a fat, when its smallest particles exert a 
sufficient attraction on any one constituent of the fat, even though 
absolutely indifferent to the remainder. Thus, oil of turpentine, 
mineral oil, &c., may be easily emnlsified if mixed with a little stearic 
acid. A fat which cannot be emulsified iu an alkaline liquid will be 
so easily wben a different fat has been previously emulsified in the 
same liquid. The fat extracted irom cow’s milk by a mixture of 
Alcohol and ether contains a certain quantity of fatty acids, and hence 
easily forms an emulsion. Melted butter, which contains relatively 
little free acid and solid fat, is emulsified with much less ease. The 
liquid part of butter is almost incapable of forming an emulsion, but 
does so easily when mixed with solid fat and a little free fatty acid. 
Conversely, cow fat completely loses its power of forming an emulsion 
after washing with a solution of an alkaline carbonate. It is singular 
that alkaline carbonates are chiefly attracted by, and combine with, 
the solid fats of butter. The author has not yet accurately determined 
what acids render milk fat emulsifiable : but amongst them are 
myristic, capric, caproic, and perhaps butio acids, as may be concluded 
from some of the properties of their salts, and from their melting 
points. An emulsion may be pronounced good when it is brilliantly 
white, adheres strongly to glass, and on standing slowly separates a 
layer considerably ttacker than the original fat. Under the micro- 
scope it appears to be formed of small globules, nearly uniform in 
size. 

The formation of an emulsion thus evidently depends on the divi- 
sion of the fat into minute globules, and the fixation of the emulsifying 
liquid on their surface by the molecular attraction exerted upon it by one 
of their constituents. The greater this attracfciou, the smaller will be the 
globules, but the more unstable the emulsion. Shaking favours the 
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division of tlie gloT^nles, and therefore the decomposition of the emnl- 
sion. The most permanent emulsions are famished by fats containing 
fatty acids which do not easily combine with alkalis, since the alka- 
line salts of fatty acids attract fats bat feebly. By prolonged shaking 
an emnlsion is completely decomposed into fat and soap, which do not 
farther act on each other. 

Intermediate products are obtained by partial decomposition. An 
emnlsion is decomposed on keeping, by cooling, and by dilation mth 
water, alcohol, or ether, and by such operations as hasten saponification, 
viz., heating, addition of strong alkali, &c. Albaminons matters 
added in excess decompose it very easily, forming soap-like compounds 
containing fktty acids, fat, albumin, and alkalis, or even salts. These 
compounds have little attraction for the excess of fat, wherefore the 
latter separates. The fat contained in these compounds cannot be 
extracted by alcohol or ether alone, but may be so by a mixture of the 
two. Albuminous matters decompose emulsions loss easily in presence 
of calcium salts, since a mixture of albumin with these salts, especially 
the phosphates, strongly attracts fats. 

That milk is an emulsion of fat in a liquid containing albumin, 
salts, and sugar, the author has proved by preparing a similar artificial 
emulsion closely resembling it. The changes taking place in milk 
when kept depend on the formation of various new emulsions. Tho 
composition oi the cream is different at different periods of its forma- 
tion. The first portions give the best butter, and consist of fat, alka- 
line phosphates, and albumin, forming a compound insoluble in water 
and weak acids ; the later portions are richer in albumin and lime 
salts. These latter emulsions consist of smaller globules, contain free 
fatty acid, and yield a much coarser butter. About the time of their 
separation the milk begins to turn sour, and consequently all the sub- 
stances which are insoluble in weak adds, and have a suffciently low 
specific gravity, pass into the cream. 1£ the souring of the milk be 
prevented, very little cream will be formed. Butter consists of fat, 
and an emnlsion containing lime, insoluble in water. 

Finally, the author has discovered in whey an albuminoid which is 
different from common albumin and from casein. Synthetic experi- 
ments have shown that casein without albumin may form milk, but 
not cream. These two albuminoids together go to form milk and 
cream ; but the latter is only obtained in its natural form, when tho 
third modification is present. Oh. B. 

Combinations of Fhospborio Acid in the Nervous Substance. 
By L. JoJDLr (Cornet rend,^ 89, 756 — 758). — Phosphoric acid occurs 
in the nervous substance as glycero- or oleo-phosphorio add, and on 
ignition of the brain substance a residue, consisting of phosphoric acid 
and alkaline phosphates, and carbonates is left. The results obtained 
by the ignition of 100 grams of the brain substance of the ox and oalf^ 
and the spinal marrow of the ox are as follows : — 
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BTain of oalf . 

Brain of ox. 

Spinal marrow 
of ox. 

Free phosphoric acid 

. . — 

0-095 

0-874 

Potassium phosphate 

. . 4-774 

1-851 

2-310 

Sodium „ 

.. 0-104 

0-206 

0-105 

Magnesium „ 

. . 0-054 

0-178 

0-076 

Iron „ 

.. 0-088 

0-309 

0-154 


5-020 

2-639 

3-519 


The phLOsphoric acid in combination with alkalis is calculated as 
potassinm phosphate. 

These results show that in the yonng animal, the brain is very rich 
in phosphates, whilst in the full grown animal, the spinal cord contains 
more phosphoric acid, and that after the alkaline phosphates, phos- 
phate of iron is most abundant. ft. T. O’S. 

Distribution of Fbospliates in the Muscles and Tendons. By 
L. Jolly (Omnjpt rend,, 89, 958 — ^959). — ^Although the total amount 
of phosphates in muscle has been determined, analyses are wanting 
in which the separate phosphates have been estimated. The author 
has analysed the muscle of the calf, and of thin and fat oxen, with the 
following results : — 

100 grams of dried muscular tissue contain : — 



CaH. 

Thin OX. 

Fat ox. 

Alkaline«*phosphates 

0-971 

0 021 

1-201 

Calcinm „ 

0-099 

0-060 

0-350 

Magnesium 

0-135 

0-073 

0-430 

Iron „ 

0-042 

0-040 

0-065 

Iron oxide, nncombined with 


* 


phosphorus 

— 

— 

— 


1-247 

0*394 

2-046 

The ash of tendons was also analysed — 




Calf. 


Ox. 

Alkaline phosphates 

. . . 0-480 


0-185 

Calcinm „ 

... 0-048 


0-396 

Magnesium „ 

. . . 0-060 


0-136 

Iron „ 

... 0-110 


0-061 


0-698 


0-776 


W. E. 

Distribution of Copper in the Animal Kingdom. By M. 
GitJNTi (OazzeUa, 9, 54t) — 565). — ^After noticing the statements of 
various demists as to the existence of appreciable quantities of copper 
in various parts of the human system, Cloez* researches on the blood 
of the goat, and Church’s on the red pigment in the feathers of cer- 
tain of the Mnsophagidss, the author describes his own experiments, 
which he was indncSi to undertake on discovering copper in some 
bat’s guano from a cave at Santagata d’ Bsaro ; various samples of 
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this were found to contain from 0-348 to 0*403 per cent, of cnprio 
oxide, CnO. The next step was to examine the bate whose excrements 
had formed the gnano; several of these were incinerated and tho 
copper estimated in the ash : it was found to bo 0*039 per cent,, equiva- 
lent to 0*0014 on the original weight of the bate. It is worthy of note 
that the proportion of copper found in these animals is much less than 
in the guano, which confirms the observations of Paul and Kingzett, 
that when copper is exhibited internally, the greater portion passes 
out with the excrements. Lastly, the food of these insectivorous 
animals was examined. Yarious species of insects (more than 20 in 
number) belonging to the natural orders Hymenopterae, Coleopteree, 
and Lepidopteros, were tested for copper, and it was fpund in every 
case. 

Other animals examined were the hedgehog, of which the ash 
yielded 0‘02 per cent. OuO, and a species of lizard (Podercts mmaUs), 
In the latter the amount of copper was very variable, but the mean of 
18 individuals gave 0*0565 per cent, on the ash. Two species of 
Coleopterae were examined, A'^iomala miia giving 0*095, and Blutfa 
orienialis 0*826 per cent, on the ash. The very large quantity of 
copper in the last named insect is accounted for by their coming in 
contact with copper vessels in their excursions about the house in search 
of food. Two Myriapods were examined {Jnhts terresiris and AnnidilUm 
dium vulgare)^ the ash of the former containing 0*221, and that of the 
latter 0*19? per cent. On. A mollusc (^Relix j^isana) gave 0*089. The 
reralte already obtained are sufficient to show that copper is very 
widely distributed in the animal kingdom. C. E. G*. 
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^®oholic Fermentation. By D. Ooohiit (Ompl. rend., 89, 
786— 787). — To prove the existence of a soluble ferment, yoast-vrator 
was prepared from beer-yeast, according to Pastenr’s method, by boiling 
It with water in the proportion of 100 grams per litre, and filtering at 
OTce. The filtrate was mixed with beer-wort, at a temperature of 
25 to 30°, no fermentation set in, but on sowing some of tho residue 
in beer- wort, fermentation took place with great rapidity. This ap- 
pears to contradict Berthelot’s statement (ibid., 83, 9) that a soluble 
ferment does exist. Q>g^ 

Berniks on Cochin’s Note relating to Alcoholic Fermenta- 
tion. By Berthelot (Ompt. rmd., 89, 806-808).— Cochin has 
attempted to continue Claude Bernardos work by some observations on 
the actual process of fermentation of sugar with beer-yeast, and failed 
in separakng a soluble fennent from an extract of beer-yea^, in which 
the y^t itself was growing. Now a liquid in which yeast is actually 
growmg^ does not <»use alcoholic fermentation, and if a soluble fer- 
ment exists at all, it must be sought for under conditions analogous 
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to those in which digestive ferments are formed, viz., under the influence 
of the food which the ferment is intended to digest. W. R, 

Alcoholic Fermentation: Reply to Berthelot. By D. Cochin 
{Oompt. reyid., 89 , 992 — 994), — ^The author replies to Berthelot’s 
criticism, that yeast actually growing does not provoke fermentation, 
by stating that the ferment he used was stable, contained no organisms 
in the state of growth, and although capable of inverting sugar, did 
not induce alcoholic fermentation. W. R. 

Vital Power of Scbizomycetes in Absence of Ozygen. 
By J. W. Gunning (/- pr. Ghem., 20 , 434 — 443). — The author has 
previously published an account of his researches (this Journal, 1878, 
Abst., 267, 907), from which he draws the conclusions that sub- 
stances capable of putrefaction when enclosed in vessels from which 
nearly all oxygen has been removed act for only a short time ; and 
when oxygen has been completely removed by means of a solution of 
grape-sugar in caustic soda mixed with indigo, no putrefaction 
occurs, and the organisms which produce putrefaction are killed. The 
present paper is a reply to Nencki’s objections, who stated that Gnn- 
nir^’s experiments were inaccurate. 

Gonning has shown that the apparatus employed to produce what 
N'encki termed “ space freed from oxygen ’* is insufficient for that 
purpose, and contains enough oxygen to colour ferrous ferrocyanide 
deep blue. Nencki also supposed that the presence of products of fer- 
mentation stopped all action of the organisms. To controvert this state- 
ment, Gunning adduces experiments which were already in progress 
before Nencki had published his objections. These consisted in keeping 
putrefying matter in tubes in which oxygen, hydrogen, and air were 
enclosed. As was to be expected, fermentation proceeded furthest in 
the tubes containing pure oxygen, less far in those containing air, 
and very much less in those coni^ning hydrogen. The amount of 
decomposition was ascertained by estimating the carbonic anhydride, 
ammonia, and volatile acids. Nencki’s last objection was that by some 
chance the liquids infected may have come in contact with only those 
bacteria which require oxygen for their existence. This objection is 
shown by Gunning to depend on a misunderstanding of Pasteur’s 
researches, viz., that two such varieties exist. Pasteur believes that 
such ferments as exist at the surface of a putrefying medium obtain 
oxygen from the air, and those in the interior of the liquid derive 
oxygen from the decomposing substance, bat does not imagine two 
varieties to exist. Besides, even were there such diflereut oiganisms, 
it is impossible to believe that from some chance a liquid should 
become infected with only one variefy, and that the germs of the 
other variefy, which would be just as likely to be present in air to the 
same extent, should have no influence. W. R. 

Nitrification. By T. Sohlobsing^ and A. Muntz (Compt. rend.y 
89 , 891 — 894, 1074—1077). — For the preceding researches of the 
same authors see this Journal, 34, 597, The aumors have separated 
the organism producing nitrifloatlon from the other organisms existing 
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in soil by systematic onltivatioii in suitable solutions, whiob. load been 
previously sterilised by beat. Tbe nitrifying organism consists of 
minute corpuscles, round or slightly elongated ; they occur frequently 
in pairs, and appear to propagate by budding; they are not ^sily 
distinguisbed from other organisms of tbe same class. 

Tbe nitrifying organism is somewhat easily destroyed by boat; 
exposure for ten minutes to 100® is certainly fatal, and even 90® is 
generally sufficient. Desiccation also arrests nitrification, and appa- 
rently kills tbe ferment. A. soil actively nitrifying may be effectually 
sterilised by drying at tbe temperature of tbe air. Long deprivation 
of oxygen also kills tbe ferment, at least in liquid mediums. In 
mediums rich in organic matter, mucor is its chief enemy. Until tbe 
life of tbe fungus has run its course, no nitrification will occur. 

Tbe nitrifying organism is not normally present in tbe air. In no 
case has nitrification been started in a sterilised solution by tbe access 
of ordinary air. It is abundant in soil, in sewage, and in waters con- 
taaninated with organic matter. In running water, it is sparsely 
distributed, attaching itself to tbe surfeces of solid bodies. It collects 
at tbe bottom of tbe vessel when tbe water is allowed to rest. 

The effect of temperature on nitrification in liquid mediums was 
ascertained. Below 5®, tbe action is extremely feeble; it becomes 
appreciable at about 12®. With a rising temperature, tbe action 
rapidly increases, reaching its maximum at 37®, at which point tbe 
production of nitrates is ten tim^ as rapid as at 14®. Beyond 37®, a 
speedy diminution of action takes place ; at 45°, less nitrate is formed 
than at 15® ; and at 50®, tbe action is very slight. Beyond 55®, no 
nitrification occurs. 

Free access of oxygen is essential for rapid nitrification. Other con- 
ditions being equal, nitrification in liquids will be iu proportion to tbe 
surface exposed. In soils, nitrification will be greater in proportion to 
the amount of water present, np to that point at which tbe pores of 
tbe soil become filled and air excluded. Feeble alkalinity is another 
essential condition. This condition is generally satisfied by tbe pre- 
sence of carbonate of calcium, but may also be fulfilled by alkali car- 
bonates, including carbonate of ammonium ; if, however, tbe amount 
of alkali carbonate exceeds two or three thousandths of tbe solution, 
nitrification is arrested. Small quantities of neutral salts are without 
effect. Sugar, glycerol, alcohol, tartrates, and albumin are all capable 
of furnishing the or^nio carbon required by tbe organism. There is 
no constant relation between tbe carbonic and nitric acids produced. 
Strong light is prejudicial to nitrification, but feeble illumination has 
little effect. 

Nitrites are seldom formed in soils, but frequently in Hquids if tbe 
temperature is below 20®, or tbe access of air is limited. A thin layer 
of liquid may produce nitrates, and a thicker layer nitrites. 

R. W. 

ISfote hy Abstractor , — At Rotbamsted, tbe maximum temperature at 
■which nitrification occurs was found to be much lower than here 
stated. Solutions kept for 54 days at 40® refused to nitrify though 
twice seeded. Tbe difference may perhaps be explained by tbe 
different depths of tbe solutions ; this at Rotbamsted was about five 
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inctes, and in the case of the above experiments was (apparently) but 
a few imllitaeters. The production of nitric or nitrous acid is shown 
by the Rothamsted experiments to be determined in some cases by 
the condition of the ferment, rather than by the conditions of the 
medium. R. W. 

Nitrification. By E. W. Davy {Ghem. N&w$, 40, 271). — E^eri- 
ments were made in reference to the addition of animal impurities in 
potable waters, and to ascertain the circumstances which were favour- 
able or otherwise to the formation of nitrites and nitrates in waters, 
which were so polluted. By using Price’s well-known test for nitrites, 
the author in most cases obtained the evidence of the formation of 
nitrites. 

Warington concludes from some experiments made that darkness is 
an essential condition to the development of those low forms of vege- 
table life which are supposed in many instances to give rise to mtrifi- 
cation, but from the results of several comparative experiments made 
in this way, the author came to the conclusion that the condition of 
light or darkness exercises but little influence one way or the other in 
tl^ process. 

The author mentions that as regards nitrification occurring in water 
containing organic matters, it is necessary to have a certain amount of 
air or free oxygen to carry on the process- It was also found that the 
quantity of animal matter which is held in solution in the water exer- 
cises a considerable influence on nitrification ; the influence of tem- 
perature, however, is still greater, for it has been observed that in cold 
weather nitrification is veiy slow, whilst in warm weather, it is much 
quicker, and that by the application of artificial heat, the process can 
be greatly accelerat!^. 

In conclusion, the author calls attention to another fact noticed in 
connection with this sul^’ect, viz., the rapidiiy with which nitrites are 
sometimes formed in water contaminated wii^i sewage impurities. 

D. B. 

Albumin and Amido-componnds in Plants. By 0. Kbllkeb 
{JSied, Oenir., 1879, 671 — 676). — The author made a series of investi- 
gations on plants at different stages of their growth with respect to 
the amount of albumin and amido-componnds tb^ contain, BBs 
results confirm conclusions already arrived at (Bied. ventr,, 1879, 870 ; 
this Journal, 1879, Abst., 819), namely, that the amount of albumin 
reaches its maximum only when the plant has arrived at full maturiiy. 
With regard to the conversion of nitrogen from inorganic sources into 
albumin, the author finds that with nitrates, a certain quantity is con- 
verted into amido-compounds. The plant investigated was the common 
pea. After soaking the seeds in water, they were divided into three 
lots, and sown in sand, the fiirst lot being treated regularly with dis- 
tilled water, the second with solution of nitre^ and third with a 
solution of ammonium nitrate. 

Nine different kinds of potatoes grown on uomanured land gave 
the following mean results on analysis : — 
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Percentage of 

Percentage of Percentage of nitrogen nitrogenous albu- 
dried subbtance. m dried substance. nun m total. 

ITcs. 1— 5 . . . . 19-45 2-117 49*1 

„ 6—9.... 22-29 1-619 57-1 

These figures show that the total quantity of nitrogen decreases as 
the total solid matter increases, while the albumin undergoes not merely 
a relative, but also an absolute increase. J. K. 0. 

Resistance of Seeds to the Prolonged Action of Chemical 
Agents. By I. Gigholi (^Quszefia^ 9, 474 — ^605). — The seeds em- 
ployed in this research were chiefly those of lucerne, as they offer 
great resistance to the action of reagents, and germinate quickly. 
They were carefally selected, and trial e^cperiments made during the 
couise of the investigation showed that 90 per cent, germinated under 
favourable conditions. In all the experiments, the beeds were sown in 
qnartzose sand kept moist. 

Adion of Qtiaes — The seeds, either dry or moist, were placed ip a 
glass globe furmshed with two tubes, through which a current of the 
gas was passed until the air was entirely expelled, when the orifices 
were hermetically sealed. The gases employed were oxygen, nitro- 
gen, hydrogen, carbonic oxide, carbonic anhydride, methane, nitrous 
oxide, nitric oxide, ammonia, sulphurous anhydride, hydrogen sul- 
phide, chlorine, hydrochloric acid, and arseniuretted hydrogen, and 
the time during which the seeds were left in contact with the gas 
varied from 1 to 693 days. Full details of the experimeoits are 
given, and from the results the author infers that all seeds do not 
resist the action of the same gas equally well, those being least 
affected which, like lucerne, have an involucre not easily permeable 
by gases. If softened in water, they invariably die when exposed to 
the action of any other gas than air, and that whatever may bo the 
structure of the involucre. 

Of the^ different gases, chlorine, hydrochloric acid, and ammonia act 
comparatively rapidly on seeds normally dry, although these may be 
able to resist the actiou of nitric oxide, sulphurous anhydi'ide, and 
hydrogen sulphide for a considerable time, whilst the other gases act 
but slowly on them ; moreover, those seeds which have resisted for a 
long time the action of the more energetic gases do not germinate iu 
the normal manner, the root being but slightly developed if at all, and 
the cotyledons are often green. 

Actim The author had completed his investigation of 

the action of liquids on seeds before the publication of ITohbo’s 
results. These he can confirm by his own observations, which embrace 
a much wider field, and include the action of water, methylic, ethylic, 
and amylic alcohol, ether, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, carbon 
bisulphide, ethyl iodide, glycerol, benzene, nitrobenzene, and aniline, 
both at the ordinary temperature and at their boiling point, the seeds 
being dry in some cases, ^d in others previously steeped in water. 
The lesults show ^ that various kinds of seed difter in their power of 
resisting the action of liquids, this depending exclusively on the 
structure of the integument. Of the seeds tried, lucerne is least 
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affected, whilst the yitaJitj of wheat is most easily destroyed. Of all 
the liquids employed, water is the most readily absorbed, and it is 
the only one which causes the seeds to swell ; moreover, if the other 
conditions for germination are wanting, it is the liquid which most 
quickly destroys the vitality of the seed. Seeds which have been 
steeped rapidly lose their power of germination in contact with 
other liquids. "When the temperature of ebullition is comparatively 
low,^ as is the case with ether and carbon bisulphide, the seeds with 
sensibly impermeable involucre, such as those of lucerne, can resist 
the action of the boiling liquid for a long time, no appreciable 
quantity of fatty or waxy substance being extracted. 

Action of Soltdions , — ^Alcoholic solutions of iodine, of potassium 
bromide, sulphide, and cyanide, of zinc and mercuric chlorides, 
copper sulphate, ammonium sulphide, arsenious anhydride, camphor, 
and phenol were tried, using seeds of lucerne and wheat. It was 
found that the latter were rapidly killed (except when treated with 
a glycerol solution of copper sulphate) whilst the lucerne resisted 
the action of most of the solutions for a long time. They were, how- 
ever, quickly destroyed by alcoholic solution of iodine when concen- 
trated, by potassium and ammonium sulphides, and by an alcoholic 
solution of sulphurous anhydride. 0. E. Q-. 

Mode of Action of StQplmr as a Remedy against Vine- 
disease. By J. Mouitz (Her., 12, 1988). — The eflScacy of sulphur in 
protecting vines against the destructive attacks of the fungus Oidium 
Tuckeri is due to -the evolution of sulphurous anhydride, which occurs 
when that substance is sprinkled over the living vine. T. 0. 

Note , — Pollacci (this Journal, 1876, ii, 640) states that hydrogen 
stdphide is produced when vines are sulphured, and that it is to this 
that the destruction of the oHium is due. — 0. E. Q*. 

Analysis of Soils from tbe Biinter Sandstone Formation, 
By R. Weber {Bied. Centr.^ 1179, 650 — 661). — The soils under inves- 
tigation were produced by the weathering of hunter sandstone from 
Spessart and Yogesen. Samples were taken from poor and good 
plots, and analyses were made from the surface and subsoil of each. 
The author finds that the upper layers of soil taken from plots planted 
with oak and beech contain more humus thau is the case when the 
ground is overgrown with fir ; also that soils from the latter yield less 
potash when treated with hydrochloric acid, and contain only about 
one-half the amount of soluble silica present in the former case. It is 
also remarkable that the quantity of phosphoric acid present is in 
direct proportion to the fertility of the soil. J. 0. 
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Application of the Galvanic Cnrrent in Analytical Chemistry. 
By C. Luckow {Zeits, Anal. Oliem.^f 1880, 1 — ^19). — ^The subject is 
divided into — (1) the qualitative behaviour of various soluble and 
insoluble compounds of the commonly occurring elements under the 
influence of the galvanic current, and (2; the electrolytic quantitative 
separation and estimation of various metals, partly in the metallic 
state and partly in the state of compounds of constant composition. 
Either a constant battery or a thermo-electric pile is used for the pro- 
duction of the electricity. Of all constant batteries Meidinger’s is 
most suitable for analytical purposes (ihid., 8, 31). Among thermo- 
electric piles, Clamond’s, in the form of a cylinder, using gas, petro- 
leum, or charcoal, is best (ibid., 15, 334). A voltameter is used to 
measure the strength of current. 

(1.) The QucdUodwe Behaviour of various Soluble emd Insoluble 
Oompounds of the commonly occurring ElemerUs under the influence of 
the Galvanio Current. — ^The action is different, according as it takes 
place in a simple cell, in which both poles are immersed, or in a divided 
cell. The strength of the current, the concentration and temperature 
of the solutions, also in some cases influence the nature of the decom- 
position. In the simple cell, the products of decomposition are allowed 
to freely mix with ^bch other and hence secondary products anse. 

The galvanic current in acid solutions has mainly a reducing, 
and in alkaline solutions an oxidising action. For instance, a solu- 
tion of potassium chromate acidified with sulphuric acid is reduced 
when in the simple cell, all the chromic anhydride being converted 
into chromic oxide, whilst a solution of chromic oxide in potassium 
hydrate is converted into potassinm chromate. 

In the electrolysis of cyanides, the cyanogen undergoes a further 
decomposition, the final products consisting of carbonic anhydride and 
nitrogen. Prussian blao is deposited on the positive pole from solu- 
tions of ferro- and ferri-cyanides. In dilute solutions of metallic 
chlorides, hypoolilorous acid is alone produced, in concentrated solu- 
tions chlorine is also liberated ; chlorates are produced from the 
chlorides of the alkalis and alkaline earths as soon as the reaction of 
the solutions has become alkaline, from the evolution of the chlorine 
and hTOOchlorous acid. 

If dilute chloride solutions contain a little free hydrochloric acid, 
hypoohlorous acid is alone produced, and the solution after a time 
acquires an alkaline reaction. Iodine and bromine are separated from 
solutions of iodides and bromides. lodates and bromates are pro- 
duced simultaneously from the iodides and bromides of lie metals of 
the first two groups, especially in concentrated solutions. Potassium 
cyanide is decomposed by the galvanic current into potassium and 
ammonium carbonates. When the solutions of the chlorides, bromides, 
and iodides contain free alkali, only chlorates, bromates, and iodates 
are produced. Prom the insoluble compounds of chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, cyanogen, ferro-, and ferri-cyanogen with the metals suspended 
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in dilute snlphniio or nitric acids, tlie metal is separated at the nega- 
tive pole, whilst the acid radicle appears at the positive. 

Concentrated nitric acid is decomposed with prodnction of nitrons 
acid ; in the acid of sp. gr. 1*2, this decomposition does not occur, at 
all events under the influence of a feeble current. "No ammonia is 
produced from dilute nitric acid, either per se or in presence of sul- 
phuric acid ; but if a solution of cupric sulphate is added in sufficient 
quantity, ammonium sulphate and metallic copper are produced simnl- 
taneonsly nntil all the nitric acid is converted into ammonium sul- 
phate. lu the presence of free alkali, nitrates are not converted into 
ammonia, but the latter is converted to nitric acid. Concentrated 
(English) snlphnric acid is decomposed with deposition of sulphur. 
Sulphurous acid iu aqueous solution decomposes into snlphnr and 
sulphuretted hydrogen; the sulphites are gradually converted into 
sulphates. Thiosulphates are converted into their corresponding 
sulphates with separation of snlphnr. The alkaline sulphides, accord- 
ing to their richness in snlphnr, are decomposed with or without sepa- 
ration of snlphnr, sulphates being formed. In the alkaline sulphates 
and thiosulphates, in addition to sulphides, polythionates are ^ways 
produced. Phosphoric acid or phosphates xmdergo no change in dilute 
solutions. Carbonic anhydride is very incompletely evolved at the 
positive pole from the solutions of hydrogen potassium carbonate. 
Silicic and boric anhydrides are separated from their concentrated 
solutions in tree-like crystals at the positive pole. 

The metals of the sixth group are all separated from their solutions 
by the galvanic current in the metallic form. In the electrolysis of 
the chlorides of antimony and arsenic, some antimoninretted and 
arseniuretted hydrogen are produced at the negative pole. If the three 
metals ocenr together, first arsenic, then antimony, and lastly tin is 
precipitated. Platinum is deposited from its solutions in the reguline 
form at first, but as the solutions become more dilute, in the form of 
platinum black. Prom the solution of their sulphides in alkaline sul- 
phides, tin and antimony are separated completely, arsenic not quite 
completely, in the metallic form. The oxide of tin produced by the 
action of nitric acid, and the oxide of antimony formed in the same 
way, dissolve on heating in concentrated potash or soda r the metallic 
separation from these solutions is very incomplete, unless sulphuretted 
hydrogen is passed into the alkaline solutions or they are acxwed with 
hydrochloric swad. 

Of the metals of the fifth group, copper is precipitated from solu- 
tions containing free sulphuric, nitric, or acetic acid when the 
amount of acid in the solution, calculated as anhydride, does not 
exceed 8 per cent. Also all copper is s^arafced from solutions ^n- 
taining free hydrochloric acid, on ihe addition of ammonium or sodium 
chlorides or sodium acetate. Similarly from solutioua eontaming ex- 
cess of ammonia, ammonium carbonate, or potassiu m cyanide. 

Silver is separated from solutions containing 8 — 10 per cent, nitric 
acid in a very bulky metallic state ; at the saane time some peroxide is 
precipitated on the positive pole, which, however, ^ be prevented by 
the addition of glycerol, sugar of mill^ or tartaric acid. Erom the 
ammonia or ammonium carbonate solntions, the metal is precipitated 
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in a very bulky form, peroxide being deposiiied at the positive pole ; 
this, however, is soon reduced to the metallic state. !From potassium 
cyanide solutions, the silver separates in the metallic form with a dull 
lustre. 

Mercury is precipitated in the form of drops from all its salts ; in 
presence of other metals, amalgams are formed. 

Lead is precipitated from neutral solutions partly as metal at the 
— pole, partly as peroxide at the + pole. ^ A pure metallic separation 
occurs only in the presence of easily oxidisable substances which pre- 
vent the formation of the peroxide. From alkaline solutions, the lead 
is separated as metal only, in a somewhat bulky form ; a slight sepa- 
ration of the peroxide occurs in a pure lead solution only in the 
presence of not more than 10 per cent, of free nitric acid. If ihe 
solution contains copper, even in very small quantities, in addition to 
lead, all the lead is separated as peroxide in presence of smaller quan- 
tities of free acid. Other metals, as silver and mercuiy, behave in a 
similar manner, but carry some lead down with them. 

Bismuth is precipitate in the metallic state from its solution in 
presence of free nitrio acid, some peroxide b^g formed at the same 
time. 

Cadmium is completely precipitated from its acid or ammoniacal 
solution in the metallic state. 


If all the above-mentioned metals of the fifth group are present 
simultaneously, mercury and silver are first pi*ecipitated, bismuth and 
copper only af to the greater portion of the fErst two mentioned metals 
is separated. 

Of the metals of the fourth group, zinc, nickel, and cohalt are incom- 
pletely separated in the metallic form, from their sulphates in neutral 
solution, manganese and uranium not at all. On the Edition of potas- 
sium acetate, tartrate, or citrate, zinc, mckel, and cobalt sepamte com- 
pletely, uranium to a slight extent. In the electrolysis of the ammo.- 
niacal or potassium cyanide solution of cyanides, both zinc, nickel, 
and cohalt, are completely separated. Zinc is furthermore completely 
separated in the metallic state from its potash solution, to which some 
potassium cyanide has been added. 

Manganese is not separated in the metallic state from its neutral or 
acid solution, hut is deposited as hydrated manganese peroxide. In 
very dilute solutions of manganese containing much nitric or a mix- 
ture of nitric and sulphuric acids, permanganic acid is formed, and 
imparts its characteristic red colour to the solution. 

Uranium is obtained in small quantity only, even from the completely 
neutral solutions of the oxide, as a yelloYFish-grey metallic precipitate, 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

Iron is incompletely separated in the metallic form from neutral 
solufdons of ferrous ^ts, some ferric salt being formed. If to the 
neutr^ solution of ferrous sulphate, some ammoniuin citrate be added 
containing free citric acid, and care be taken that free citric acid 
remains* in the solution, the iron will he deposited in the lustrous 
metallic form, even when a portion of the iron was present originally 
in the ferric state. No iron is separated from pota,Bsium ferrooyanide, 
but IVoasian bltie at the — pole. From the solution of ferrous oxide 
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in feodinm thio-sulpHate all the iron is separated, chiefly as fen‘ous 
sulphide. IVom the fluoride dissolved in sodium fluoride, metallic iron 
is precipitated. 

The solutions of the metals of the first three groups offer but few 
oharacteristios. 

The alkaline earths are distinguished from the alkalis by the pro- 
duction of precipitates of their carbonates on the electrolysis of their 
salts of organic acids in neutral or slightly acid solutions. 

In the solutions of ammonium salts, ammonia is produced at the 
negative pole. F. L. T. 

Estimatioxi of Chlorine in Grains and Forage. By E. 
Nolte (Oomipt rend., 89, 955 — 956). — In estimating chlorine in grain, 
the author finds it necessary to neutralise the phosphoric acid liberated 
on ignition by adding sodium carbonate before ignition; otherwise 
the chlorine is evolved. The table which follows shows comparative 
results with and without the use of sodium carbonate ; — 

Without NajCOj. With NasOOs* 


Oats 0*016 0 0606 

Wheat 0*007 0*0630 

French beans 0*0345 0*0455 

Maize 0*00 0*037 

Barley 0*0135 0*0396 

Buckwheat 0*021 0*026 

Eye 0*006 0*054 

Bran 0*00 0*080 

W. E. 


Method for the Detection and Estimation of Iodine in 
Presence of Chlorine and Bromine. By B. Dokath (^Zeits. 
Anal. Ohem., 1880, 19 — 23). — The author was 1^ to the present pro- 
cess from some observations of 0. Zulkowsky in a paper “On an 
lodometrio EstimationL of Chromic Acid ’’ (J. jpr. Chem., 103, 851). 
The process consists in the distillation of the noixed chlorides, bro- 
mides, and iodides with chromic acid solution, when the chlorides are 
found to be entirely and the bromides almost entirely nnacted on, 
especially in dilute solution, tho iodides being decomposed according 
to the equation 6BII -f SOrOa = I^, -f- CraOa + SKaCriOi, the resulting 
iodine being collected in a solution of potassium iodide and deter- 
mined in the nsual manner, F. L. T. 

Titration of Iodine by Stable Standard Solutions. By B. 
Allaei (Bull. 8oe. OJwn. [2], 32, 273 — 276). — The author’s process 
is a modification of that proposed by Pellieux and Allary, in which 
bromine is made to replace combined iodine, which is removed as fast 
as liberated by agitation with carbon bisulphide, the termination of 
the reaction bsing reached when, after an addition of the bromine 
solution, a fresh top of carbon bisulphide ceases to be tinged violet. 
In place of the alterable solution of free bromine, the author uses a 
solution containing a definite mixture of alkaline bromate and bro- 
mide, which is easily prepared, and may be kept any length of timo 
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■without alteration in strength. This solu'tion is made to act upon the 
iodide to be determined, in the presence of free liydrochlorio acid, 
when the following reactions take place : — e'iKBr + KBrO^ + 6HC1 = 
6KC1 + SHsO 4- 6Br and 6KI + 6Br = CKBr + 61. The liberated 
iodine is transformed into bromide of iodine by continuod addition of 
the bromated solution, and starch-paste is used as an indicator. The 
mixture of bromate and bromide is made by saturating a concentrated 
solu'tion of p'ure sodi'um hydrate "with excess of pure bromine, and 
evaporating to dryness, without igniting. Two grams of this saline 
mixture are dissolved in water and naade up to 1 Htre. The standard 
solution of potassium iodide contains 1*308 gram of the pure salt 
(= 1*000 gram iodine) m 1 litre. The star^ solution is made ac- 
cording to 3Iohr’s formula. To standardise the bromated solution, 
10 c.c. of the standard potassium iodide are measured into a test-glass, 
and an excess of pui'e hydrochloric acid added, together with a few 
drops of starch solution. The bromated solution is now run in can- 
tionsly from a burette, with constant stirring. The liquid is suc- 
cessively coloured blue, the tint of wine lees, cinnamon, and very pale 
yellow. The point of maximum decoloration is easily seen, and the 
reading should be confirmed by adding a very slight excess of the 
bromated liquid, and titrating back with standard potassium iodide, 
added di*op by drop until the slightest deepening of tint is observed. 
The strength of the bromated solution should be adjusted so that 
1 O.C. = 1 O.O. of the standard potassio-iodide. If free iodine has to 
be esidinated by this method, it should bo transformed into hydnodio 
acid by addition of sulphurous acid. Iodic acid may be reduced to 
hydrioddc acid by the same reagent. The author describes the appli- 
cation of ihiB method to the determination of the iodine in kelp. 

J. M. H. M. 

Separation of Phosphoric Acid from Iron and Aluminium. 
By P. Derome (Oomjpt, rend,^ 89 , 952 — 953). — The substance con- 
taining phosphoric add is mixed with five or six times its weight of 
dry sodium sulphate, and strongly ignited for ten minutes. Ou cooling, 
the mass is tinted with w^ater, when the phosphoric acid all dissolves 
as tribasio sodium phosphate, the iron and aluminium romaiiiing as 
oxides. The exactness of this process is attested by numerous 
analyses. W. B. 

New Process for Analysing Commercial Potash. By B. 
CoEBNwiNDEB and G. OoETAAiiNE {Compt muh, 89 , 907--908). — This 
process is to acidify the solution with bydrochlorio acid, add platinio 
chloride, and evaporate. The potassio-platinic chloride is washed 
with alcohol and ether, and thou dissolved on the filter with hot water. 
The platinum in the solution is reduced to the metallic state with a 
hot solution of sodium formate, and is weighed as such. The ad van* 
ta^ is that it is unnecessary to remove sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids and silica from the potash before precipitation with platinio 
ohloiides. W, B. 

Detection of Cobalt and Nickel in presence of esicli Other. 
By G. Papasocli (Oazzetta^ 9, 5U9— 513).— The author has observed 
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that ■when a plate of zinc is immersed in a solution of the double 
cyanide of nickel and potassium, hydrogen is evolved, and metallic 
nickel is deposited on the plate a.s a black powder ; at the same time a 
dense cloud of a deep red-coloured liquid is formed around the latter, 
and gradually sinks to the bottom, until finally the whole liquid be- 
comes of a blood-red colour. No such phenomenon takes place with 
the corresponding cobalt compound. 

In order to test an add solution containing the two metals, a slight 
excess of potash is first added, so as to precipitate the metals as basic 
salts ; these are well washed by decantation, and after adding a little 
ammonium chloride solution and ammonia, the precipitate is dissolved 
in a very slight excess of a concentrated solution of potassium cya- 
nide, ta&ig care to avoid agitation as far as possible, to prevent the 
double cobalt cyanide from absorbing oxygen from the air. The solu- 
tion is then divided into two parts, one of which is tested for cobalt 
in the manner previously suggested by the author, that is, by adding 
a few drops of ammonium polysulphide, so that it may float on the 
cyanide solution ; if cobalt be present, an intense red coloration -will 
be seen at the point of contact of the two liquids. This reaction is 
very sensitive, and quite independent of the presence of nickel. To 
test for nickel, a plate of zinc is immersed in the other portion of the 
cyanide solution, when, if it be present, an evolution of gas will take 
place, and the red coloration above mentioned will be observed. This 
reaction is not interfered -with by the presence of cobalt; but if too 
much cyanide has been used to dissolve the basic salts, a violent evolu- 
tion of gas will take place from the zinc plate, which disperses the 
red-coloured liquid formed at its surfe,ce, and renders it impossible to 
detect the presence of the nickel if the quantity is but small. 

C. E. G. 

New Method of Separating Nickel from Cobalt. By P. Dtbvell 
(Oompt 7'end,, 89, 903 — 905). — This process depends on the fact that 
a solution of microcosmio salt, saturated in the cold, mixed with a 
solution of ammonium bicarbonate saturated with carbonic acid, pro- 
duces with salts of cobalt a bluish precipitate ; after boiling for some 
seconds, a few c.c. of ammonia are added, and on heating to 100°, all 
the cobalt is precipitated as C0NH1PO4.H2O, which is changed to 
O02PO7 on ignition. If nickel is present, the whole of it remains in 
solution, as nickel salts give a blue colour, but no precipitate. The 
nickel remaining after separation of cobalt may^ be precipitated as sul- 
phide. Full details p£ the method for separating the two metals are 
given. In a note appended to this paper, Pisani states that ammo- 
nium acetate may be substituted for ammonium carbonate. 

W. R. 

Estimation of Cobalt and NiokeL By E. Donath ( Ber .^ 12^ 
1868-1869). — ^This method is a modification of Fleischer’s Okem.^ 

1870, Bd. 2, 48), and depends on the fact that when a solution of a 
cobalt salt is heated with potadi or soda and iodiuei cobalt sesquioxide 
is formed, whilst nickel salts are not changed. Therefore, in order to 
determine both the cobalt and nickel, the solution containing the two 
metals is divided into half, one half is boiled with potash andbromine, 
which precipitates both the cobalt and nickel, and the other ludf with 
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potasli and iodine, wliereby the cobalt alone i's thrown down. The 
sesqnioxides thus obtained are in each case heated with hydrochloiic 
acid, and the liberated chlorine passed into potassium iodide solution, 
and finally the free iodine determined by titration with decinormal 
sodium thiosulphate solution. From the equation, R2O3 + 6HC1 = 
2E,Cl3 -f 3H2O + OI2, it is seen that 1 atom of iodine equals 1 atom of 
cobalt or nickel. Foiiher, as the atomic weight of each metal is 69, 
so the difference of c.c. of decinormal thiosulphate solutions used in 
the two cases, when multiplied by 0*0059, gives the quantity of 
mckeL And the number of c.c. used in the second case, multiplied 
by 0*0069 gives the quantity of cobalt. P. P. B. 

Estimation of Ohrominm and Tungsten in Steel, and in 
their Alloys with Iron. By R. Schopfdl (Per., 12, 1863 — 1867). 
— JSstijnatwn of Ohromium, — The material finely powdered in a steel 
mortar is treat^ with a solution of the double chloride of copper and 
sodium or ammonium, by which means the greater portion of the iron 
is removed and a porous mass is left contammg the chromium : the 
chromium is determined in this by fusion with sodium carbonate and 
nitre^ extraction with water, and after careftilly neutralising the filtrate 
with nitric acid, precipitating the chromate by mercurous nitrate. 
When sihca is present, the aqueous solution obtained by extracting the 
fused mass is acidified with hydrochlono acid, a little alcohol added, 
and the whole evaporated to dryness ; in the filtrate from the silica the 
chromium is precipitated by means of ammonia. 

The above method is not applicable in cases where the amount of 
chromium present is more than 8 per cent., as then the residue left 
after treatment with the donble chlorides of copper and sodium is not 
easily oxidised by fusion. In such cases, it is better first to digest the 
steel with concentrated hydrochlorio acid ; the insoluble portion is then 
fused with sodium carbonate and nitre, and the solution of the fused 
mass in hydrochloric acid added to the hydrochloric acid solution of 
the steel. To separate the iron and chromium in such a solution, the 
author uses a method similar to that described by W. J. Sell (Bar., 12, 
847), which consists in almost neutralising with sodium carbonate, 
and after adding sodium acetate solution, which must not produce a 
precipitate, the solution is boiled with potassium permanganate solu- 
tion. Thus the greater portion of the iron separates out, and the 
supernatant liquid must have a red colour, indicating the presence of 
an excess of permanganate, which excess is destroyed by moans of 
alcohol, and sodium carbonate is added to precipitate all the iron. In 
the filtrate from the iron, the chromium exists as chromate. A similar 
result is more advantageously obtained by using bromine instead of 
potassium permanganate. 

BIstimaHon of Tungston* — The estimation of tbia element may be made 
in a manner similar to the above ; the residue obtained by treating the 
steel with solntion of the double oblorides of copper and ammonium, 
is fused with sodium carbonate. The aqueous extract of the fased 
majsB is neutralised with nitric acid and the tungstate precipitated by 
mercurous nitrate. If silica is present, then the weighed tungstic 
acid is fused with potassium hydrogen sriLphate, and the weight of the 
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sUica left on extracting the fused mass with water, deducted from the 
first weighing, gives the weight of tungstic acid. When the amount of 
tungsten ib higher than 12 per cent., it is better to digest the material 
with aqua regia,a poition of the tungsten then going into solution, whilst 
some separates out as tungstic acid ; if the solution is allowed to stand 
for some days, the whole of the tungsten separates out, and may be 
filtered ofE^ and the residue fused with sodium carbonate and treated 
as above. In case of an alloy containing 10 per cent, of tungsten, aqua 
regia does not produce a complete solution, but yields a blawjk residue 
containing some tungstic acid, which is, however, decomposed by 
fusion wiflh. sodium carbonate. P. P. B. 

Influence of Acetic Acid on the Separation of Iron as Basic 
Acetate from Manganese, Zinc, Cobalt, and NickeL By X 
Jewett (Chem, N&ios, 40, 278). — It has often been observed, when 
manganese is separated from iron by precipitating the latter as a basic 
ferric acetate, that some manganese is carried down with the iron pre- 
cipitate. Eggertz states that this can be obviated, at least to a great 
extent, by the presence of free acid. The author experimeuted in this 
direction and fonnd that the presence of free acid decreased the 
amount of manganese in the iron precipitate, but at the same time 
prevented complete precipitation of the iron. A series of experiments, 
in which the only variable factor was the acetic acid, was undertaken 
to ascertain to what extent free acetic acid is efficient in keeping 
manganese, likewise zinc, nickel and cobalt, in solution, when present 
in quantities not too great to prevent precipitation and washing of the 
iron. It was fonnd that, by using 4 per cent, of volume of acetic acid 
(sp. gr. 1’044) and adhering to the necessary precautions of the pro- 
cess, a complete separation by one precipitation can be obtained of 
zinc, and one sufficiently accurate for most purposes of manganese, 
whilst the amount of nickel and cobalt that goes down whh the iron 
lessens with increase of acetic acid. D. B. 

New Method of Separatiug Manganese and Iron. By 
Bbilstein and Jawbin (Ber., 12, 1487). — Iodine is added to the solu- 
tion, previously treated with potassium cyanide in excess, when the 
manganese is precipitated as peroxide. Gh. B. 

Estimation of Carbon in Cast-Steel. By S. Kbbn (Oh&m. Netos^ 
40, 225). — The following analyses show the difference in Bggertz’s 
method and the combustion method, in estimating the amount of 
carbon in steels. For the combustion method^ ^omic acid was 
used : — 

Combustion used.. 0'14 017 0-27 0'S8 0-37 0*46 0'64 1-02 

Bggertz’s method 0*12 015 0*24 0*34 0-36 0-45 0*60 1-03 

B. B. 

Clarke’s Method for the Separation of Tin from Arsenic and 
Antimony. By F. P. Dewey (Ohem. News, 40, 257—259).— In 
experimenting on the separation of tin, arsenic, and antimony, the 
author decided to make a thorough investigation of the method proposed 
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by Clarke as tbe most favonrable. Owing to the -want of time, tie 
separation of tin from antimony was the only one thatootildbeiindeiv 
taken. Some oaalitative experiments were made to test the indnence 
of free hydiochloric acid on the separation, and also the statement of 
Clarke that antimony could not be detected in the filtrate from the anti- 
n^ny trisnlphide, either by the Ma^sh test or the black stain on pla- 
tinum with zinc, and that oxalic acid did not interfere with either of 
these tests. It was found that, to get the best separation, no hydrochloric 
acid should be present, although a very small amount does not exert 
any very great solvent action on the antimony trisnlplide. Oxalic 
obscured the platinum and zinc test, forming a dense white coat- 
ing on both the platinum and zinc when the acid became neaily neu- 
tralised ; this completely masked any black stain that might haire been 
produced on tbe platinum. It did not, howeyer, obsotire the llarsh 
test in the least. Another series of experiments showed that solutions 
of stannic chloride and antimony trichloride containing free hydro- 
chloric or nitric acid, or both, can be safely evaporated to dryness if a 
snfdcient amount of potassium chloride is present. 

Other points of minor importance are con^ered in the origind p^>er. 

Methods for Indioatliig the Presence of Organic Hatter in. 
Water. By F. Tibmann and 0. Pbeusse (Ber^ 12, 1906 — 1924), — 
The authors have submitted some of the various methods proposed for 
this purpose to a critical examination, with the following results : — 

I. Beterminaiion hy IgiiiUon of the Solid Eesidues dried od 180®, — 
To this method it is objected that (1) the organic matter not expelled 
by evaporation is alone taken into account. (2) Sihca present dis- 
places carbonic acid, and this is not again taken up on eyaporation 
with ammonium carbonate. (3) Different mineral matter will retain 
different amounts of moisture at 180®. (4) Some of the chlorides of 
the alkalis will be volatilised. KnaUy, the organic matter will r^ot 
on the inorganic matter present, e,g.y decomposing nitrates and nitrites 
into cyanates and cyanides. 

II, If\anblcLnd and Armstrong^ and HI, Biitmm md jRSiuon*e 
(Ohem, News^ 1877, 26). — To these methods the authors raise the 
objections that they do not take into consideration the organic matter 
volatilised by boiling in acid solution, nor the decompositiou whicsh 
the organic matter undergoes by evaporation in presence of sulphu- 
rous acid and ferrous chloride. Further, since the amount of car- 
bon and nitrogen differs in organic compounds, this method gives 
no evidence of the absolute quantity of organic matter pre&eut ; and 
only comparative results, when the mixture of the organic compounds 
in tbe waters compared is similar. This latter objection applies also 
to the following methods, 

IV. Methods in which Potassium Permanganate is us^d as an Pndi^ 
eator, — (a.) Kubel’s method (Kubel-Tiemann, Arddt ssr. Untm'snokmg 
von Wasser, II And., 104). The water is acidified with salphxirio acid, 
and boiled with a quantity of centinormal potassinm. penmuganate 
solution for 10 minutes ; the unused permanganate is destroyed by 
centinormal oxalic acid ; and the excess of oxalic acid is determined by 
titration with permanganate solution. Thus the amount of potassium 
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permanganate reduced by the organic matter is determined and con- 
sequently the oxygen required for the latter’s oxidation. 

C& ) Schulze’s method 102). This method differs from 

Kubel’s, inasmuch as the water is rendered alkaline by adding a little 
soda, instead of being acidified with sulphuric acid. After boiling for 
ten minutes, the water is acidified with sulphuric acid, and the amount 
of unused potassium permanganate determined as before. 

(c.) Tidy’s method (this Joum^ Trtvtis., 1879, 66). 

The advantage of these methods is that both the volatile and the 
non-volatile organic matter is taken into consideration. Of the three 
methods the authors prefer that of Kubel, as being the most free from 
sources of error, and at the same time the simplest, 

Y. Fleck’s method (/. pr. Ohem. 4, 364). The oxidising agent used 
in this method is a solution of silver nitrate in sodium thiosulphate, 
made alkaline by soda. The water is boiled with this solution for ten 
minutes, and the silver in solution determined by titrating with a 
^ noimal solution of potassium iodide. The end of the reaction is 
reached when a drop of the solution, added to a drop of a mixture of 
hydrochloric acid, potassium permanganate, and starch-paste, produces 
a blue coloration. 

The authors have made a series of experiments with solutions of 
various organic bodies, in order to compare the methods of Kubel and 
Fleck, The results obtained show that organic matter reduces potas- 
sium permanganate more quickly than the alkaline silver solution. 
Fleck claims that his method indicates the presence of volatile organic 
matter very delicately. These two methods have been compared with 
water saturated with coal gas, the result being that Kubel’s method is 
judged the better of the two. ^ 

In order to settle the question whether the organic products of fer- 
mentation reduce potassium permanganate more strongly than the 
bodies from which they are formed, the authors have made the follow- 
ing experiments: — dilute solutiou of albumin was titrated with 
permanganate solution when freshly made, and then after putrefaction 
had taken place. These experiments indicated that the products of 
putrefaction have a slightly stronger reducing action than the origi- 
nal compound. 

In order to settle the question of the presence of volatile organic 
matter in waters, the authors have made experiments with some of the 
waters in Berlin, the mode of procedure being to distil the water 
alone, (2) after acidifying with sulphuric acid, and (3) after making 
it alkaline by the addition of soda. 

The following results were yielded by the Nvater of a brook in the 
north-west of Berlin: — 

100 C.C. of the water reduce 41*98 mgrm. KMiiOi = 10*62 mgrm. 

(a.) D&feTZflrficw of the Netetral 

Ist. 100 c,c. required 6*06 mgrm. KMu 04 r s=5 1"28 mgrm. 0. 
2ud. „ „ 2'59 „ „ =» 0-65 „ 

8rd. „ „ 1*66 „ „ = 0^39 „ 

4th. „ „ 1'06 „ « = 0*27 
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(b.) Distillation of the Acidified Waters 
l^t. 100 c.c. reqxiired 4*51 mgrra. K.M11O4 = 1-14 mgrin. O. 


2 iid. 


99 

2-73 „ 

99 

= 0-69 

Srd. 

9S 

>9 

1-78 „ 

99 

= 0-45 

4iih. 


99 

1-61 „ 

99 

= 0-4 


(c.) Distillation of the AlJcaUne Water. 

1st. 100 c.c. required 4*28 ragrin. TOdnOj = 1*08 mgrm. 0. 


2n.d. „ 

99 

1-92 „ 

99 

= 0-48 

8rd. „ 

•9 

1-07 „ 

99 

= 0-27 

4th. „ 

99 

1-04 „ 

99 

= 0-26 


As (a) and (c) contaiu quantities of ammonium salts, the effect which 
these salts have on potassium permanganate was investigated. As a 
I'esult, it was found that 100 c.c. of a solution containing 100 mgrms. 
ammonia required 0*91 mgrm. KMnOi, which is equivalent to 0*24 mgrm. 
of oxjgien ; whereas a solution containing 1 mgrm. ammonia in 100 c.c. 
had no effect. 

The disadvantage of KubePs method is that from it no idea can be 
formed of the nitrogenous organic matter present; this, however, may 
be attained by the use of Wankljn, CCapman and Smith’s method of 
distilling with an alkaline solution of potassium permanganate. This 
latter method, the authors have tried with solutions of such bodies as 
quinine sulphate, ethylamine hydrochloride, aniline hydrochloride, 
aspartic acid, urea, allantoin, leucine, tyrosine, and some others. As 
a result, the authors find that the ammonia given off is always less than 
that required by theory ; but in such cases as leucine, aspartic acid, 
and tyrosine-compounds (resulting from the putrefaction of albumin- 
ous matter), the quantity of ammonia approaches the theoretical very 
nearly. The results of this method yield no clue to the absolute 
quanfity of nitrogenous organic matter in a sample of water, and the 
results obtained in two cases can be compared only when the mixtures 
of organic compounds in the different waters are similar. 

P. P. B. 

Use of the Polariscope in testing Crude Anihraquinone 
for Anthracene. By B. ITiceels (Ohem. News, 40, 270).— By 
examining anthracene and anthraquinone with the polariscope, both 
compounds are said to present very beautiful objects, the former as 
crystallised in the tabular form exhibiting a superb play of colours, 
whilst anthraquinone, similarly viewed, presents coloured bauds only, 
crossing the needles individually or gronped. Other substances accom- 
pauying crude anthracene, such as carbazol, acridine, phenanthrene, 
pyrene, chrysene, (fee., also exhibit to some extent disisinotive and cha- 
racteristic forms, but as compared with anthracene, whether as hydro- 
carbons or oxidised products, so entirely different that limited obser- 
vation readily distinguishes them. Naphthalene is the only body in 
any way resembling anthracene, bnt here again with equally charac- 
teristic difference, and to a careful observer there need be no error in 
judgment. D. B. 
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Motion produced by tbe Diffusion of Gases and Liquids 
By St. Glaibb-Deville {Oompt rend.^ 90 , 18 — 22). — If a tabe of 
pktinnm or cast steel filled with hydrogen is heated to 1000° in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen, the hydrogen escapes from the tube and a 
Taomim is produced. If, on the other hand, the tube is filled with 
nitrogen and exposed to an atmosphere of hydrogen at 1000°, the 
hydrogen penetrates the platinum or steel, and the pressure inside the 
tube is equal to 2 atmospheres. 

As a second experiment to illustrate the diffusion of gases, a U-tube, 
10 meters high, one limb of which has been sealed at the blowpipe, is 
partly filled with water ; the level of the liquid in the two limbs shoiild 
be identical. The apparatus is placed under a bell-jar, through which 
a current of ammonia passes; the water in the tube absorbs the 
ammonia, and finally becomes saturated by it, the ammonia gas then 
diffuses into the air contained in the closed limb, and increases the 
pressure until the liquid is forced out of the closed limb. 

If the closed limb is filled with ammonia gas, and the other with a 
saturated solution of ammonia, on exposing the apparatus to the atmo- 
sphere, the liquid will gradually rise and fill the closed limb. 

The well-known apparatus of Debray for illustrating the diffusion 
of gases through a porous cell is also described^ W. 0. W. 

Temperature of Decomposition of Vapours. By A. Wuetz 
(Oompt rend., 89 , 1062 — 1065). — ^In reply to Deville’s remarks on the 
vapour of chloral hydrate, the author quotes the following experiments 
to show that the vapour is a mixture of water and chloral : — 1. The 
vapour diffuses like a mixture of steam and chloral (Wiedemann and 
Scliulze, Annalen [2], 6, 293). 2, The water can be separated 

from the chloral by distillation (Kaumann, Cimpt. rend., 89 , 285). 
S. When anhydrons potassium oxalate is heated in the vapour of chloral 
hydrate, at a temperature at which the tension of the vapour is greater 
than the tension of dissociation of the hydrated salt, the hydrated 
oxalate is formed. 4. No rise in temperature takes place when chloral 
vapour and steam are brought together. W- 0. W. 

Heat of Formation of Chloral Hydrate. By Bebthelot (Oompt 
rend., 89 , 1099 — 1102). — ^The author denies that the experiments of 
Wurtz were sufficiently delicate to prove that no heat is evolved when 
the vapours of chloral and water are brought together. 

W. C. W. 

Heat of Formation of Chloral Hydrate. By A. Wubtz (Oompt 
rend., 90 , 24, 25). — ^A reply to the criticisms of Berthelot. 

W. 0. w. 

Relations between the Physical Properties of Ozganic 
Bo^es and their Chemicsd Constitution. By J. W. BafiEii 
(Ber., 12 , 2135 — 2148). — Gladstone and Dale, as well as others, have 

VOL. xxxviu. y 
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shown that the fraction ^ (where n stands for the index: of re- 
d 

fraction, and d for the density' of the body) gives a numerical valno 
which is independent of the temperature. This number may be called 
the specific reactive index. In the case of bodies of small refractive 
power, n may be replaced by the refractive index of any wave-length 
(colour), bub when the body has strongly refractive properties, disper- 
sion interferes. If, however, tJL\ be called the observed index of the 
wave-length, Xi and fi)^ that of wave-length X3, then as = A + 


and = A + B = and A = where B is 






the coefficient of dispersion, and A the required index for a beam of 
infinite wave-length. This value of A can now be introduced into the 

formula instead of as the true coefficient of refiraction, inde- 


d 


A -1 


pendent of dispersion. For every substance, therefore, is a con- 


stant which is infiuenced only by the chemical nature of the substance. 
If this constant be mnltiph^ by the molecular weight P of any body, 

then P.Azii^ referred to chemically comparable quantities, is the mole- 


cular refractive index, called in the rest of this paper the molecular 
refraction of the body. 

Landolt has shown that the atoms of all compounds maintain their 
own refractive index, independently of the manner in which they are 
grouped ; and Gladstone has also shown that the molecular refractive 
power of compounds is the sum of the refraction of the atoms. Many 
exceptions, however, were found to this law, such as benzene-deri- 
vatives, teipenes, many alkaloids, ethereal oils, and other compounds 
rich in carbon. The molecular refraction of these bodies is greater 
than that calculated from the sum of atomic refraction. The author 
has, however, succeeded in discovering an interdependence between 
the composition and optical relations of these bodies ; that in unsatu- 
rated bodies atoms which are more thau once directly combined with 
each other possess a more active infiuence in the propagation of b'ghti 
than atoms which with the same quantivalence are linked to different 
atoms. If, for instance, hydrogen-atoms are taken away from a saturated 
hydrocarbon, so that their removal induces a double combination of 
neighbouring carbon-atoms, the molecular refraction is greater than 
that calculate from the percentage composition of the body. If 
represents the refractive equivalent of tho hydrocarbon calculated from 
its empirical formula, a the influence of a double combination upon the 
molecnlar refraction, and x the number of atoms removed, the mole- 
cular refraction of a body of the composition (C«H2«+2) — xK% is 

P -1- x.a. Purtber, in unsaturated bodies in which 

there is no manifold attraction of neighbouring carbon-atoms, but 
where the removal of constituents of the saturated body produced a 
linking of carbon-atoms previously not directly combined with each 
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other, the constitution of the body has no particular influence on its 
optical properties, and its molecular refraction corresponds with its 

empirical composition Bodies of the formula 

(0»Ha»+2) — «H2, in which several combinations of neighbouring 
carbon-atoms, and likewise attractions of non-neighbouring atoms 




are present, have the molecular refraction ^ — j = 4- (aj— y).a, 

where y stands for the number of hydrogen-pairs whose removal pro- 
duced the ring-formed linking. 

Tables are appended from which the following results are ob- 
tained : — 

The molecular refiraction of bodies which contain one carbon-pair is 
greater by 2 than the value calculated from the sum of the specific 

atomic refraction, = P( — + 2. Por bodies con- 
taining two carbon-pairs the formula is Mj, = = R^ 4- 4 ; 

for those containing three carbon-pairs, = R^ 4- 6. 

The atomic refraction of carbon in saturated bodies is 4*86, and there- 
fore the refiraction equivalent of the group G *. 0 is 2 X 4*86 4- 2 = 

11’ 72 

11*72 : hence the refraction-equivalent of the carbon-atom is — = 

5*86, and this shows that the atomic refraction of carbon is variable. 
The molecular refraction of propargyl-derivatives is =: 

HOT 

R^ 4- 1*8, which would show that their constitution is /\ , or 

HOziOH 

OHIO— CHa. 


The value of the optical properties of a body in determining its 
chemical constitution may be seen from the following example : — 

A hydrocarbon of the formula (OnH2»+a)— 4H may contain either 
(1) two ring-formed combinations ; (2) one ring-formed and one double 
combination ; or (3) two double combinations. Its molecular refraction 
would give us (1) =: R^ ; (2) = R^ 4- 2 ; (3) = R^ 4- 4- 

G. T. A. 

Chemical Constitatlon of Oi^anic Compotmds in Relation 
to their Refractive Power and Density. By J. W. ButiHL 
(Aimalm, 200 , 139 — 231). — After referring to the researches of Glad- 
stone and Dale {Proc. Boy. 80 c., 12 , 448 ; 16, 439 ; and 18 , 9 ; Phil, 
Trams., 1858, 887 ; and this Journal, 3, 108 ; 8, 101 and 147) ; Landolt 
(Pogg. Ann., 117 , 368, and 123 , 595) ; Wnllner (ibid., 133 , 1), and 
others, the author gives the details of his investigation on the 
specific refraction of a large number of liquid organic compounds. 
The refractive indices of the substances were determined for the ydlow 
sodium line D, the red and green hydrogen lines G and F, and for the 

y 2 
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violet kydrogen line -wkiok occupies a position between tke IVaunkofer 
lines F and &. These determinations were made at 20®. Tke specific 
gravities were also taken at this temperature, and referred to water at 
4®. Tke weighings were reduced to vacuo. 

In tke table (p. 296), Column IV gives tke index of refraction for 
tke sodium line ; Y tke coefiSicient of refraction for a ray of infinite 
wave-length (consequently not influenced by dispersion) calculated by 

Cauchy’s formula = A + *-3 > bi wkiok fi = index of refraction, 

Ai 


\ the wave-length, A coefficient of refraction, and B = coefficient of 
dispersion. Yl ^ows tke coefficient of dispersion. YII, spedfic 

refraction, V lil, molecular refraction ; and IX, tke molecular 

a 


refraction calculated from ike following atomic refractions: — 
C 4*86, H 1-29, 0 2*9, Cl 9*53, Br 14*76, and X 6*36. 

Tke following conclusions amongst others were deduced from a con- 
sideration of tke above data : — 1. When an organic body loses 2 atoms 
of kydrogen, forming a compound in which two of tke carbon-atoms 
are united toother by a double affinity, tke specific gravity is increased 
by 0*04 (cirra;, tke coefficient of refr^tion by 0*02, and the coefficient 
of dispersion is also larger. 2. Tke atomic refraction of monad 
elements is constant. W. 0 . W. 


Inorganic Gkemistry. 


Preparation of HydroxylainMe, By G. BsETom (Oaznetiay 9, 
569 — 670). — ^In order to avoid tke* inconveniences attending tke pre- 
cipitation of tke tin by hydrogen sulphide and the evaporation of large 
quantities of solution containing free hydrochloric acid, as in tke usual 
method of preparing kydroxylamine hydrochloride, tke author employs 
lead oxide to precipitate tke tin and kydrocklorio acid ; it has more- 
over tke additional advantage of entirely removing tke iron chloride 
which is always present and causes the decomposition of a large 
proportion of tke kydroxylamine salt during tke evaporation. The 
product of tke reaction of tke tin and hydrochloric acid on tke nitrate 
is poui'ed into a large basin, and hydrated lead oxide or carbonate added 
in successive portions until there is a slight excess with respect to the 
tin origiually employed in the reduction : when tke precipitation is 
completed, which happens in tke course of a few days, tke Hquid is 
neutral or sHgktly alMine, and after removal of tke lead by sulphuric 
acid, should give no precipitate of tin sulphide with sulphuretted 
kydrogen. The liquid is then decanted, tke residue heated several 
times with water to dissolve out tke kydroxylamine salt, and tke small 
quantity of lead which is present is precipitated by kydrogen sulphide, 
iiter filtration and evaporation to dryness, ike kydroa^lamine salt is 
extracted from tke residue in ike manner describe by ixissen. 

0. E. G. 
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Conversioii of HydroxylaininB into Nitrous and Nitric Acids. 
By G. Bertoiti {Oazzetta^ 9, 671 — 574). — ^When a dilute solution of 
Rydroxylamine is rendered alkaline with baryta and treated with 
potassium permanfi^anate, it is immediately reduced, and on examining 
the solution it will be found to contain nitrous acid. If the hydroxyl- 
amine solution is rendered acid with sulphuric acid, its reducing 
action on the permanganate is very much slower, and in this caso 
nitric acid is formed. In neither reaction, however, is the whole of the 
hydroxy lamine converted into the acid. Chromic acid behaves in a 
somewhat similar manner, producing nitric and nitrous acids, whilst 
the oxides of the noble metals yield nitrous acid only. The author 
hopes to found a quantitative process for the estimation of hydroxyl- 
amine on this reaction. lied hlood-corpuscles are deoxidised by 
hydroxylamine, but the products formed have not been examined. 
The powerful reducing action of hydroxylamine causes it to act as an 
energetic poison when injected subcutaneously, and also when exhibited 
internally. 0. E. G. 

Eeduction of Carbonic AnJiydride by Phosphorus at Ordi- 
nary Temperatures. By A, B. Leeds (Ber., 12, 2131). — The 
author finds that, although large quantities of phosphine are produced 
under the conditions stated in a previous paper (this vol. 237), no 
reduction of carbonic anhydride to carbonic oxide takes place. 

G. T. A. 

A New Hydride of Silicon. By J. Ogieb (Oompt rend,^ 89, 
1068 — 1070). — Silicon tetrabydride is decomposed by the electric 
discharge, hydrogen being liberated, and a yellow deposit formed 
which has the composition SiHs. The new compound ignites on per- 
cussion, and burns when heated in the air: it also takes hre in an 
atmosphere of chlorine. 

When exposed to a temperature of 400°, the tetrabydride splits up 
into hydrogen and silicon. 

Phc^noretted and arseniuretted hydrogen are also decomposed by 
the eitH'*tric discharge, with formation of solid hydrides. 

W. 0. W. 

Luminosity of Phosphorus. By W. Mollbr-Erzbaoh 
12, 2130), — The statement of Joubert (OompL rend,^ 79, 693) that 
the Inminosify of phosphorus is due to oxidation of its vapour is not 
new. The author has stated the same fact in Fogg. Ann,, 141, 95, 
and Ber.^ 3, 84. G. T, A, 

PentatMonic Acid. By E. Kessler {Annal&n, 200, 256 — 259). 
— In replying to Spring's paper on the non-existence of pentathionio 
acid {Ann,, 199, 79) the author points out that his analyses {Fogg, 
Ann,, 74, 274) proved that the acid which is produced by the action 
of sulphuretted hydrogen on sulphurous acid was penta- and not tetra* 
ihiondc add, 0 . 'Vy, 

Reductiou of Metallic Oxides by Hydrogen. By W, Muller- 
Ebzbach {Ber,, 12, 2130). — The statement made by Wright and ImfE 
in their papers on Besearches on some Points in Chemical Dyna- 
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mics (this Journal, 1878, 1 and 504), that the initial temperature for 
the reduction of oxides depends on their physical narure, has been 
already published b^ the author (Fogg, Ann,^ 136, 51). Also their 
statement that precipitated copper oxide is not reduced by hydrogen 
at a temperature below 83® bias been forestalled by the author, who 
gave it as 82® (Fogg. 163, 832). G. T. A. 

Copper Hydride. By Bebthelot (Oompt. Tmd.^ 89, 1005 — 1011). 
— ^The anomalous results observed in the amount of heat absorbed in 
the formation of copper hydride (which was found to vary from 
— 2*7 to — 8*7 in diherent specimens) induced the author to analyse 
the substance. A sample prepared by the addition of sodium hypo- 
phosphite to a solution of copper sulphate and dilute sulphuric add, 
purined by washing with water containing carbonic acid, and dried on 
porous plates over sulphuric acid in an atmosphere of carbonic anhy- 
dride, had the following composition : 

Ou 87*2 H; 0*08; H 3 O 1*3; S 0*28; P 1*34 ; O combined with 
Cu 4*6. 0 combined with S and P, loss, &c., 5*2 per cent. 

It may be regarded as a complex compound of hydroxide and phos- 
phate of copper. 

When boiled in water, the so-called hydride gives off hydrogen, and 
leaves a residue which contains besides copper, small quantities of 
oxygen, sulphur, and phosphorus^ W. 0. W. 

Copper Hydride. By A. Wubtz (Cmpt rend^ 89, 1066—1068). 
— ^In reply to Berthelot’s criticisms, the author points out that pure 
cuprous hydride can he obtained by the electrolytic decom^sition of 
a dilnte solution of copper sulphate, or hy the action of so<filum hypo- 
sulphite, NaaS 02 , on copper sulphate. When the hydride is treated 
with hydrochloric acid, the volume of hydrogen liberated is twice 
that set free when the hydride is decomposed by heat. 

W. 0. w. 

Copper Hydride. A Reply to Wurtz. By Bbkdhblot (Gompt. 
rmd.^ 89, 1007 — 1099). — The author maintains that the existoce of 
cuprous hydride is purely hypothetical, since the so-called oompotind 
invariably contains constitutional water. W. 0. W . 

Copper Hydride. By A. Wubtz (Compt. rend., 90, 22 — 24).— 
In the preparation of cuprons hydride at the ordinary temperature, the 
portion which is first deposit^ contains only very slight traces of 
phosphate. The mean of two analyses gave — 

Found. Oaleulated. 


Cua 98*52 98*45 

Ha 1*48 1*55 

W. 0. W, 


Atomic Weight of Antimony. Bv P. Kessleb (J. pr> Oliem. [2], 
20, 114 — 123). — (Comp, this Jonr., 36, 772.) A critical discussion of 
the methods and results of the five more important investigations of 
this constant, leads the author to the following conclusions; — The 
determinations of Schneider, ^by the ignition of a native sulphide 
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(A-rnsberg glance), in liydrogen gas, areuntrnstwortliy, lie having over- 
looked the presence of calcspar as an imparity in the ore : so also 
are Cooke’s numbers ; both those obtained from the synthesis of Sb^Ss, 
in the -wet way, and subsequently heating to 210 ® in a stream of 
hydrogen, throngh the oxidation of a portion of the sulphide in the 
latter process, dne to the presence of nitrogenous impurity (N 3 O) in 
the hydrogen used ; and also those obtained from the analyses of 
halogen compounds on account of the contamination of the silver pre- 
cipitates with the sparingly soluble salt, AgSbO.OiH^Oe, and probable 
impurities in the SbOUCfcO), SbBrs, and Sbl 3 (SBr 2 .Sl 3 ), the two 
latter compounds having been prepared in presence of carbon bisul- 
phide. On the other hand, after applying a correction to the number 
obtained by Dumas for the AgSbO.OJB[ 406 , here also most probably 
contained in the silver precipitate, we obtain Sb = 1 22*29. The number 
assigned by Dexter, 122*33,'the author regards as trustworthy, whilst the 
mean value obtained by the author himself from three series of experi- 
ments was 122 * 29 . The iznal conclusion to be drawn is that 122*3 re- 
presents the atomic weight of the metal; or, on the assumption of 
Stas (H = 1, O = 16*96) the integral 122. 0. F. 0. 

Atomic Weight of Antimony. By J. P. Oookb (Per., 12, 2123 
— 2124) , — A. reply to the objections of Kessler to the author’s results. 
(See preceding attract, and this Journal, 36, 854 and 772.) 

Galvamc Experiments (Platintim Bases), By E. Drxohsel 
(/.jpr. Ghem, [2], 20, 378 — 880). — ^The method employed is to con- 
tinuously and rapidly reverse the galvanic current from platinum 
poles through the solution operated upon. By acting in this manner 
on commercial ammonium carbonate (containing ammonium carba- 
mate) for a period of eight hours, and then evaporating on the water- 
bath, a salt crystallising in dne white needles was obtained. It was 
found to contain 64*69 per cent, platinum, aud is the salt of a plati- 
num base; its composition could not be satisfactorily settled ou 
account of want of material. Concentrated hydrochloric acid gives a 
bright green, nitric acid a sky-blue crystallme precipitate with its 
solution. About 0*1 gram platmum was dissolved in ten hours by the 
ammonium carbonate. 

On working the commutator more slowly, the temperatoro of the 
liquid rises and no precipitate is formed, but by simult^eous cooling a 
crystalline precipitate occurs, which contains 38*6 per cent, platinum, 
and is also the salt of a platmum base ; this yields no bright green pre- 
cipitate, but an almost colourless one with hydrochlorio acid, consist- 
ing of microscopic needles. By operating on a solution of glucose 
mixed with sodium phosphate, witii very large platmum electrodes, 
prevented from toudiing each other by a sheet of filter-paper, the 
places on the platinum where the paper had rested were found at the 
end of the experiment to be covered with a brownish translucent sub- 
stance, easily removable in large plates ; this on ignition left a large 
amonnt of platinum, but its properties have not as yet been inves- 
ti^ted. 

H. filolbe Temaarks in a note to the paper that these interesting 
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results have induced him to extend his earlier galvanic experiments, 
and to study the action of rapid change of poles on a number of 
salts. F. L. T. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Mineralogical Notes on the Ores of Chanarcillo, North 
Chili, By A. STUEisra {Jahrl. /. Jlfm., 1878, 897 — 927). — The speci- 
mens examined by the author were obtained from the Dolores I Mine, 
Ohanarcillo, Atacama. The veins and deposits of the various ores of 
this district were described by F. A. Moesta {Jahrh. /. Jtfm., 1870, 
489). According to him, the silver ores are irregularly distributed 
over Atacama, some occurring in the neighbourhood of tne coast, and 
others in the Cordillera in greenstone, stratified porphyry, sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks. The most considerable deposits of ore occur 
in the stratified formations of Ohanarcillo, in limestone of the Upper 
Jura formation, in which there are vertical veins and intrusive layers 
of eruptive rocks. There are numerous veins of greenstone pene^t- 
ing the limestone (their direction being from the south towards the 
north) and in these vems, where the rocks are still undecomposed, 
there are considerable quantities of iron-pyrites, galena and zinc-blende, 
all of which oontaiii small quantities of silver, varying from four to six 
ounces to the centner. There are three occurrences to be taken into 
consideration, which are of great importance, viz.: (1) the veins; 
(2) the so-called “ mantos ; ” (3) the mtrumve deposits. 

Tlie Veine. — ^These oonsiirt of rich silver veins, ferruginons barren 
veins, and rock veins more or less of decomposed greenstone. The 
rock veins are undoubtedly the media through which the metalliferous 
deposits were brought about, as they cause an enrichment of the silver 
veins penetrating ^em. 

The Mantos.’-^heae are layers and zones of rock interposed with 
great regularity in the stratified formation; they contain silver ore, 
and are always metamorphosed through the action of silicates. 

The Intnmve Layers. — These also are “ mantos,’* consisting, how- 
ever, of greenstone, and enriching the silver veins which penetrate 
them. The distribution of ore in the veins is very irregular, owing to 
the unmistafceably intimate connection existing between the manto **- 
formation and the ore deposits, as the latter occnr only where the ad- 
jacent rock (nebengestein) is “ manto,” or where a vein of greenstone 
penetrates a vein of ore. "WTiere the adjacent rock is not “ manto,” the 
veins are filled with barren rock substance, and, speaking generally, 
the veins increase in richness with the depth. The silver-ores of the 
above locality may be divided into two large groups, viz., the uppermost, 
and those near the surface consisting mostiy of native silver, or the 
compounds of silver with chlorine, bromine, iodine and mercury, whilst 
the lowermost deposits are either sulphides of silver or arsenical silver 
compounds, such as silver-glance, polybasite, pronstite and pyrargyrite. 
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The accompanying vein- mass can also be divided into two groups : 
(1) in the upper zone it consists mostly of a loam coloured yellow by 
ferric oxide, of a purer iron-ochre, ferruginous bitter spar, calcite, 
barytes and some malachite; (2) in the lower zone it is black or grey, 
and coDsists of calcite, much zinc-blende, galena, arsenic, and occa- 
sionally iron-pyrites. 

It is characteristic of the deposit of silver ore that it ends at that 
depth or spot where the decomposition or alteration of the rook strata 
can no longer be detected. IVom these observations the author con- 
cludes that the ores in the veins are the product of the decomposition 
of the adjacent rock. The silver in them arises from the silver enter- 
ing into the composition of the metallic sulphides distributed in the 
calcite and greenstone, as it appears that the richer the deposit in the 
veins, the poorer is the adjacent rock in iron-pyrites, galena and zinc- 
blende. These conclusions fully confirm the theory of Bischotf that 
“ the metalliferous veins obtained their material from the adjacent 
rocks,” and the recent researches of Sandbe^er, who proved that 
silver, copper, nickel and cobalt are present in many rock-forming 
minerals, accounting for the presence of these metals in the veins by 
showing conolnsively that they must have been taken away fram the 
adjacent rocks by the action of water, and deposited in the veins. 

1. ProViStite , — This mineral often occurs attached to pyrargyrite, and 
is accompanied with argentite, calcite, fluorspar, iron-pyrites, feuer- 
hlende, &c., the proustite being genet^ly completely enveloped by 
felt-like asbestos. Its crystals vary in size, from short crystals or fine 
needles to individuals 25 mm. in length, and the forms observed being 
the predominating soalenohedron combined with 

. — ^B . B . — ■2B . coB . ooP2 . coP^, 

The comparative length of the vertical axis o was found by the 
author to he 0'80339, and this result agrees exactly with the length 
of the axis c, obtained by calculation from Miller’s measurements. 
The rhombohedrou — 2B occurs sometimes almost predominating, 
and on these crystals good measurements can be obtained. The rhombo- 
hedron + f-B, occurs generally as a modification of the terminal edges 
of —■ ^B, but it occurs sometimes independently. Its faces are always 
distinctly striated parallel to the sho^r diagonal, that is, parallel to 
the combination-edge of — JE with -f JB. This striation is caused by 
the alternating combination of JB and —JR. The rhombohedron Bis 
a rare occurrence, and its faces are not generally well adapted for accu- 
rate measurements of the interfacial angles. A soalenohedron fB^ 
which occurs sometimes with R^, and the otherrhombohedrons alr^wiy 
referred to, is characterised also by a peculiar roundness and indefinite 
ness of its interfacial angles. This peculiarity of the iuterfacial angles 
of the two forms is coi^Bned mostly to the same portion of a crystal, 
whilst on other crystals nothing of the kind is observed. As a irarity 
there occurred a negative rhombohedron immediately beneath — 2B 
on B?, its combination-edges being very nearly parallel to tte obtuser 
tenninal edges of the soalenohedron ; consequently it must be an obtuser 
rhombohedron than — 5B. There were also slight indications of a 
rhombohedron fB. Amongst the scalenohedrons» B^ predominates, 
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the faces of wHch possess a magnificent Instre, and often exhibit a 
striation parallel wilJi the combination-edge with ooP2, this striation 
being caused on some individuals by the alternating combination of 
the scalenohedrous R"* and R*, whilst on others it is due simply to the 
alternating combination of R® and ooP2. The scalenohedron R* does 
not occur independently. The scalenohedron -fR* is a common occur, 
rence on the obtuser terminal edges of R*» and exhibits a striation on 
all its faces parallel to the combination edge with — -IR, caused by 
the alternating combination with the latter form. The scalenohedron 
l-R® is a rare occurrence ; it modifies the combination edges of R with 
— J-R. On a few crystals, a scalenohedron (new to red silver ore) 
— 2R| occurs ; it combines with R^ in such away that the combination 
edges with R® are only approximately parallel to the obtuser ter- 
minal edges of that form. The faces of — 2R| are horizontally striated, 
owing to its alternate combination with a sc^enohedron —wRf (pro- 
bably — 4R|). The author observed also a scalenohedron R^, occur- 
ring in alternate combination with ooP2, and points onb that Sella 

g ^uadro delle forme cristalline dell Argento rosso, del Quarzo e del 
^care di Q. Seha : estrSltto da nna memoria sulle forme cristalline 
dell* argento rosso letta davanti alia R. Academia delle scienze di 
Torino, li 10 febbraio, 1856) had already observed a scalenohedron R^, 
but Strong’s measurements were of sufficient accuracy to show that 
his scalenohedron was really R^. The “prism zone” is very folly 
devdoped, but the individual faces are not very clearly defin^, and 
occur in alternating combination, thus causing a very irregular, strong, 
vertical striation. Amongst the prisms c5oP2 predominates, its faces 
being generally strLited parallel to a prismatic edge, or else parallel 
to the combination-edge with R. Sometimes the latter striation is 
caused by the alternate combination of ooP2 with R*, and sometimes 
with the scalenohedron R^. A prism ooPf occurs tetartohedral. 
The prism ooR is a rare occurrence, and is observed generally as a tri- 
gonal prism. The author could not ascertain whether proustite was 
hemimorphons (as might be expected with a hemihedral or tetarto- 
hedral habit of the “ prism zone ”) owing to one end only of the crystal 
being developed, whilst the other end was invariably attached to the 
supporting surface. The basal terminal plane OR is one of the rarest 
ocourrences on proustite crystals. Proustite crystals occur also 
twinned according to two laws, the first being “ the twin-plane a face 
of +R.” The twins according to this law have their vertical axes 
inclined to each other at an angle of 94® 18', and one individual pre-^ 
dominates largely and forms a nucleus round which other smaller 
twins arrange themselves, parallel to the three directions corresponding 
with the three pairs of rhombohedral faces. A polysynthetical twin- 
formation was also observed occasionally, tabular crystals ocourmg as 
thin laminae being interpolated parallel to a fece of R, in the principal 
or predominating crystd. The second twin-law is “the twin-plaaM a 
face perpendicular to the terminal ^dge of —JR.” The twin-axis is a 
terminal edge of -JR. The two crystals have a face of +JR in 
common, but the twin-plaue is the one given above, and the vertical 
axes of the two crystals intersect at an angle of 26® 7 \ A similar 
grouping of crystals, round a central predominatmg individual, was 
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observed mih twins according to tbe second twin-law, as was the case 
with those according to the first law ; also for the first time, a poly- 
synthetical twin-formation. The author considers pronstite to be one 
of the best examples of three kinds of striation on the crystal-faces, as 
the latter are striated (1) through the alternate combination of two 
faces ; (2) through the occurence of sub-individuals ; and (3) through 
polysynthetical twin-formation. The author appends a table of inter- 
laoial angles for all the forms observed on pronstite from Ohanar- 
cillo. 

2. Pyrargyrite . — ^This mineral occurs simultaneously with pronstite at 
Chanarcillo, the latter being generally attached to the former. The 
crystals of pyrargyrite are less lustrous than those of pronstite, and there- 
fore not well adapted for accurate measurement, but the following forms 
were observed, viz., . ooP2 and ooE as a trigonal prism. The 

terminal edges of — are either replaced by JB, or else by very obtuse, 
striated scalenohedrons, which could not be measured. The faces of 
B^ are strewn over with small excrescences, which aggregate into 
narrow swellings on the acuter edges, whilst ihe faces of ooP2 project 
so much that B occurs above it, with a re-entering angle in combination 
with B®, whence it follows that the faces of are sunken, as in a 
crystal skeleton. Some pyrargyrite crystals are encased in a light- 
grey, lustreless covering, on which pronstite crystals have formed. 
Twins occur, the twin-plane being a fece of B. On analysis of a pyrar- 
gyrite crystal, the following resnlts were obtained, viz. : — 

Ag. Sb. As. S. 

60-S3 18*47 8*80 18*17 = 100*97 

from which the formula AgsAsSs + SAgjSbSs is deduced. From this 
formula it appears that the Ohanarcillo pyrargyrite occupies an iuter- 
medmte position between pyrargyrite and pronstite, as the author 
considered might be the case, from its occurrence simultaneously with 
pronstite. 

2. FeuerbJmde , — This mineral occurs attached to pyrargyrite, in 
VCTy small, isolated, hyacinth-red crystals, in a rhombic form resembling 
stilbite. The largest crystals attained a length of 1*5 mm., and a 
breadth of f mm. Breithaupt describes this mineral in his “ Oha- 
rakteristik des Mineralsystems.’’ 3 Anfl. 1832 ; Phillips, in his Ele- 
mentary Introdnctiou to Mmeralogy ” (Brooke and Miller) ; Dana, in 
his “ System of Mineralogy,” and Boemer Mtn., 1848, 312) 

are of the same opinion. Phillips gives the following forms : — 

+P . 00 ^ 00 . 3?oo . ooPoo . coP . ^Pcx), 

and states that ooPoo is striated parallel to its combination-edge with 
Poo. The forms given by Dana are ooP . ooPoo . P2 . Poo . 2Boo, 
and he also states that coPco is striated parallel to the olinodiagonal, 
the cleavage-plane being also ooPco. Boemer also considers the 
mineral to be monosymmetrical, on acconnt of the striation being 
feather-like, and parallel to a terminal edge of P, whilst he was of 
opinion that the cleavage-plane must be a face of P. 

Khnngott, however, concluded from his observations “ (Uebersidht 
der Bepultate miueralogisoher Porschungen in den Jahren 1844-49,” 
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249), tliat it crystallised in tlie rhombic system, the forms observed 
being P . ooPoo . ooPcso, the cleavage direction parallel to oof*co, and 
the feather-like striation on ooPoo was parallel to the combination 
edge with P. The crystals examined by Streng exhibited two types, 
viz., a distinctly rhombic iype and a monosymmetrioal iype. There 
were three pyramids in the same zone, a prism whose obtuser edge was 
modified by a dull, lustreless pinacoid, and the acute edge by a pina- 
coid having a strong pearly lustre ; no stiiation was observed, how- 
ever, on the latter face. A dome occurred on all the pyramids. An 
exfoliation was observed on the crystals, parallel to the pinacoid, exhi- 
biting a pearly lustre (cof oo), and this exfoliation causes a striation 
on the other pinacoid, and also on the faces of the domes and pyramids, 
parallel to the combination edges with ooPoo. The author concluded 
from the measurements obtained by Mm, and the results of the optical 
examination of the crystals, that they crystallised in the rhombic 
system, and did not exhibit any twin-formation. The most obtuse 
pyramid was chosen as primary pyramid, and the axial ratio a : & : c = 
0-3706 : 1 : 0*1944. 

The following table gives the various forms and the interfacial 
angles observed according to the authorities above named 


Streng. 

(Ehombic.) 


Dona. 

(Mono-sym- 

metricri.) 

X. 

X. 

z. 

Calculated. 

Poxmd. 

Calculated. 

ooPoo 

oePso 

ooBRoo 





. 1 .. 

OOpQO 

ooPoo 

aPao 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ooP 

ooP 

c»P 


— 

139° 20' 

— 

P 

— 



125 82 

— 

160 28 

68° SO' 

4^4 

iSoj 

3Roo 

— 

— 

no 52 

— 

5PS 


— 

138 46 

137® 58' 

98 32 

95 42 



2BR30 

— 

— 

75 28 

— 


p 

SB2(?) 


— 

65 44 

122 32 

fco 

— 


124 37i 

124 37J 

66 22} 



All the forms given in the first column were observed by the author, 
excepting 4P4 and "which he converted into rhombic forms, 

from Brooke and Miller’s measurements.* 


* JS^ote hif Abstractor . — Since the above paper was written it has been shown that 
if the crystals bo placed in the position assigned to those of ritlm^pite by Sehranf 
(viz., tabular through OP), the interfacial angles will be almost identical, and the 
crystal system monosymmetrical, the forms being OP . . -^Soo . P . JjfP . ooP . |P. 

Owing, however, to ttie presence of sulphur in Streng’s feuerblende, and its entire 
absence in rittingcrite, it is still an open question whether the two minerals are iden- 
tical. Below are given the interfacial angles of feuerblende (in Sobrauf’s position) 
compared with the interfacial angles of Schrauf ’s rittingerite, viz. : — 


Streng. Sohrauf. 

ooP - c3oP « 66® BSi' 66® W 

P - OP - 49 7 48 63 

j^P - OP « 81 81 6 

- OP - 69 14 70 82]t 


0. A B. 
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4. Magnetic iron Small crystals of this mineral, exhibiting 

the characteristic colour and forms, were observed on pronstite. The 
forms observed were oo? . P and 4P (the latter on a crystal from 
Eongsberg), and the interfacial angles coincided with those of silber- 
Mes. The author could not, however detect the slightest trace of 
silver in any of the crystals, although he is strongly of opinion that 
magnetic iron-pyrites crystallises in the rhombic system, and is isomor- 
phous with silberkies. 0, A. B. 


Water of the Perdmaiidshrtiimqndle at Marienhad, Bohe- 
mia. By W, F. Gintl (/. pv. Ohem. [2], 20, 356-370) —The ex- 
amination of this water was made in August, 1876. The spring, on 
August 2nd at 4.20 p. m., was yielding 1458*34 litres per hour, as the 
mean of three determinations. The temperature of the spring was 
10*3*’, the temperature of the air being 20*2°. The water was clear, 
colourless, and showed only a slight yellow tint in long columns. It 
had a feebly acid reaction, slightly sharp taste, afterwards very salt, 
leaving a distinctly inky after- taste. The sp. gr. of the water at 20*6° 
was found to be 1*0085. 

Eesult of the analysis ; 10,000 grams of water contain— 


Potassium sulphate 

0 49262 gram. 

Sodium „ 

4716345 

Calcium „ 

0*14899 

Sodium nitrate 

0*12356 

Sodium chloride. 

1M1267 

Magnesium chloride 

0 77146 

Sodium carbonate 

14*54793 

Lithium „ 

0*19061 

* Ammonium „ 

0*05099 

Calcium „ 

4 80347 

Magnesium „ 

3 96385 

Ferrous „ 

0*63464 

Manganous „ 

0-13281 

Basic aluminium phosphate 

0-06334 

Silicic anhydride 

0-77646 

Organic matter 

1-00521 

Arsenic 

traces 

Boric anhydride 

traces 

Bromine 

traces 

Strontium oxide 

traces 

Half-combined carbonic anhydride. . 

10-60759 „ 

Free carbonic anhydride 

31-79302 „ 


which corresponds to 16728 67 c.c. at 760 mm. b. p , and 10*3®. 
The gases rising in the spring in 1000 c.c. contained— 


Carbonic anhydride 

Oxygen 

Niteogen (with a trace of a hydrocarbon) 

* With traces of mpilhylamine. 


938*47 O.C, 

19*17 „ 

42-46 „ 

F. L. T. 
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Organic Chemistry. 

DioxyeUiylniethylene. Preparation of Methylene Chloride. 
By W. H. GtBEENE {Oompt rmd.^ 89, 1077 — 1078 ). — Methylene Ghloride^ 
OH 2 Cla, is best obtain^ by cantionsly adding bydrocblorio acid to a 
mixture of alcohol, chloroform, and metallic zinc contained in a flask 
connected with a condenser. An active reaction takes place, and 
snfiGlcient heat is evolved to distil over a considerable quantiiy of 
methylene chloride and chloroform. When the action ceases, more 
acid is added to the zinc, and the mixture is gently heated until 
alcohol begins to come over. On fractionating the distillate, methylene 
chloride (b. p. 40 — 41^) is isolated, and the higher boiling liquid is 
again treated with zinc and hydrochloric acid. Dioxyethylmethylene 
ether, prepared by the action of sodium on a mixture of methylene 
chloride and absolute alcohol, boils at 89® under 7G9 mm, pressure, and 
its sp, gr. is 0*861 at 0®. The ether dissolves freely in alcohol and in 
common ether, and is somewhat soluble in water, but it separates from 
the aqueous solution on the addition of calcium chloride. 

W. 0. w. 

Action of Potassium Permanganate on Potassium Cyanide. 
By B. Baudeimont {Oompt rend,, 89, 1115 — 1117).— Pour equivalents 
of potassium cyanide are required to decolorise 6 mols. of potassium 
permanganate ; the rate of decomposition increases with the tempera- 
ture and with the strength of the solutions, but it is diminished by 
strongly acidifying the mixture with sulphuric acid. 

Urea, ammonia, and carbonic, nitric, nitrous, oxalic, and formic acids 
are the products of the decomposition. The formation of urea, nitric 
and nitrous acids, is represented by the following equations : — 

( 1 .) 4KC]vr + KaMuA + 6 H 2 O = 2oo(nh2)2 + 2 K 2 CO 8 + 2b:ho 

+ MnA. 

(2.) KOIT + KjMnjOs = KNOs + + MujOs. 

(3.) 4K0N + 5K*Mn808 + H*0 = 4KN[0, -h 4 K 2 CO 3 4 - 2KHO 

-h Mn208. 

In an alkaline solution, a considerable quantity of nitrite, and but a 
small quantity of urea is produced, but when the mixture is acidided 
with sulphunc acid, the yield of urea is greatly increased. 

W. 0. W. 

Oyanamide. By B. Dbbchsbl (/. pr. Chem, [2], 20, 77—97). — 
The author gives, in the first instauce, details of improved methods 
for the preparation of cyanamide, both from potassium oyanate and 
from ammonium thiocyanate. Volhard’s method of preparation from 
the latter salt, viz., conversion into thiooarbamide and treatment of this 
compound with mercuric oxide, is supplemented by treatment of the 
residues from the first of th^e processes, thus : — crude melam is 
obtained by heating until the mass becomes solid ; it is then finely 
powdered and heated with an equal weight of quick-lime ; the result- 
ing cyanamide is isolated by the ordinary treatment. By the method 
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ihus completed the author obtained from 4*6 kilos, ammonixim thio- 
cyanate, 1010 grams thiooarbamide (yielding about 400 grams cyan- 
amide), and from the 727 grams melam obtained from the residues, 
292 grams cyanamide ; the total yield of cyanamide being thus 15 per 
cent, of the salt employed. 

Bodies of the formula are converted into cyanamide by 

Rimilfly treatment, probably yielding in the first instance melam (the 
formation of ammonia accompanied by evolution of heat being always 
observed). 

The formation of calcium cyamide from melam and Ume may be 
represented by the equation — 

CeBfgN'ii “b 4CaO = 4CaON2 "h SlSiHs SOOg, 
or as occurring in the following stages: — 

I. + 4CaO = 20a(0CN)2 + SlSTHs 4* (2Ca + 20N 

+ 1 ^ 2 ). 

n. 2Ca(00]!T)a = 20a01?r2 + 2 CO 2 . 

ttt / («) 20a 4- 20K + 1^3 = SOaCNg, or 
1 (h) 0a(CN)3 + Oa 4- N* = 20a0]Srs, 

The last of these equations was verified (so far as the analogy 
holds good) by passing the vapours of sodium over potassium cyanide 
kept at a red heat in an atmosphere of nitrogen, when a cyamide was 
formed, thus : KON 4* N 4- Na = KNaONj. The conversion of 
barium cyanide into cyamide, and the possibility of the direct removal 
of the carbon-atom, by which the formula of the first differs from 
that of the latter, were investigated by the following experiment : — 
Pure barium ferrocyanide was heated to redness in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen or hydrogen ; cyanamide was identified amongst the products 
of the reaction. The direct observation with barium cyanide was beset 
with the difficuliy of obtaining it. Two methods of preparation were 
attempted : first, dry hydrocyanic acid was passed into a solution of 
barium oxide in anhydrous methyl alcohol, the reaction taking place in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen. The product, however, was a metlioxy- 
cyanide, crystallising with 1 mol. of the alcohol in white shining 
plates Ba(OMe)ON + MeOH ; on heating, it was resolved according 
to the equation; 2Ba(OMe)ON = ONBa.O.BaON 4- Me20. Tho 
oxycyanide, heated in an atmosphere of nitrogen, yielded oyanamido. 
Secondly, cyanogen gas was passed over heated baanum-amalgam, air 
being previously expelled by a stream of hydrogen. In this case also 
cyanamide was formed. The conversion of barium cyanide into 
cyamide is thus established: the non-formation of cyanogen, when 
the compounds investigated were heated in an atmosphere of nitro- 
gen; and of acetylene when hydrogen was employed, negatives the 
hypothesis of the direct removal of a carbon-atom. On the other 
hand, the reaction is attended with evolution of gas and formation 
of barinm carbonate. The explanation of these phenomena, adopted 
by the author after a long investigation, lies in the presence of 
traces of moisture in the streams of nitrogen or hydrogen gas in 
which the substances were heated (Dibbits, ZeU$, Anal. Oltem.f 16 , 
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121). The presence of water would probably determine the following 
reactions : — 

1. Ba(0]Sr)a + 2H3O = Ba(OH)2 4- 2H0N. 

2. Ba(0]!T)3 -f 2BaCOH)3 = BaCOs + BaCNa + BaO + H4. 

In confirmation of this supposition, by analogy, the author found 
that on heating a mixture of potassium cyanide with potash to low 
redness in an atmosphere of nitrogen, a cyamide was formed, thus : 
2KOB’ -f 4KOH =s ^301^3 + KaOOs 4- K2O + H4. It was also 
observed that on fusing tosrother potassium cyanate and potash in a 
silver dish, potassium cyamide was formed, thus : 

2EONO + 2KOH = KaON, 4- KaCOs + H3O, 

which bears on the question of the analogy of the alkali-metals to 
those of the alkaline earths in their relations to cyanamide. 

Although the hypothesis of a direct removal of a carbon-atom from 
barium cyanide was rejected, the inverse problem of the addition of a 
carbon-atom to a cyamide appears to be solved by the observation, that 
on heating disodium cyamide with lamp-black, sodium cyanide is 
formed. The author also mentions incidentally, that on heating sodamide 
with carbon in a stream of hydrogen, cyanide is formed, thus : JN'aH2N 
+ 0 = NaOlSr 4- H2. ^ 

Oonstitutionof Oyanamide, — The viewof the constitution of this body 
advanced by the author in a previous paper (ihd* [2], 11, 347), viz., 
that it is actually cyanamide, ClTjSrHa, and not carbodiimide. C(NH)., 
has been strengthened by the subsequent investigatioxus of others, 
especially those of Schiff and FUeti (Ber., 10, 425), and may now be 
regarded as established. The lengthy discussion of the value to be 
attached to the ^eater stability of the mono-, as compared with the 
disodium and potassium compounds of cyanamide, is concluded by 
assigning as the cause of the difEerence, the characteristics of the metals, 
rather than a corresponding difference of function of the two hydrogen- 
atoms. 

The compound of cyanamide with hydrochloric acid, ON-hTHa-^BlOl, 
appears to contain a CCl-group, to be constituted, therefore, similarly 
to the imido-chlorides of WaUach (J9er,, 1875, 302), thus : 

ON.NH3.2HCl = HN: COl.NH3.HOl, and 
CN.NH.OOOBt.2H01 HN I CCl.NH.OOOEt.HOl. 

These bodies are decomposed by water, with formation of urea deri^ 
vatives, the former yielding dicyanodiamidine, the latter ethyl allo- 
phanate. 

The author also extends this view of the constitution of the hydro- 
chlorides of cyanogen derivatives to the following : — 

(1.) N^trils — 

H.CN.H01 = H.OC1 1 NH, %.e., Formo-imidochloride. 

It ON.HC1 = Bt.C01 : NH, Propio-imidochloride, 

( 2 .) Oarhaimnes — 

H.N0 4- HOI = H.COIINH, Formo-imidoohloride. 

Et.NC 4- HOI = HCOlINEt, Formoethyl-imidochloride. 

VOL. XXXVIII. Z 
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(8.) Oarhimides — 

CO.NHHOl = Byir.COOl, Oarbammyl chloride. 

CO.NEt.HCl = EtHKOOOl, Etiiylcarbaminyl chloride. 

( 4 .) Oyanates — 

N 1 00Et.H01 = HN : COLOEt, Oarbamidochloride ethyl ether. 

Oa this hypothesis, an investigation of the action of ammonia and 
its derivatives upon these anhydro-chlorides, -wonld lead to interest- 
ing results, the nature of which is evident. 

The action of the compounds under (8) upon sodium-cyamide should 
yield true cyanocarbamides, thus : — 

H^llT.OOCl + NaHONa = H.l^.CO.NHCJS' + hTaCl. 

G. E. 0. 

Action of Snlphario Monooliloride on Alcohols. By P. 
Buhrend (J. j)r. Ghem. [2], 20, 382 — 384). — The author, in reply to 
Ciaesson, says that by acting on sulphuric chloride with alcohol, he ob- 
tained the body EtO.SOaCl; by the action of this body, many of the 
alcohols may be converted into sulphates of the alcohol-radicles. 
Ciaesson did not obtain this latter result. The author complains that 
Ciaesson did not prepare the ethyl chlorosulphonate according to his 
(the author’s) method, but prepared it by M. Muller’s method, by 
acting with ethylene on chlorosulphonic acid. The results ot Ciaesson 
differ so much from his own, that he considers there is some proba- 
bility that these bodies are isomerides. E. L. T. 

Combinations of Ijithixun and Magnesiom Chlorides with 
Alcohols. By S. E. Simon {/. pr. GJiem. [2], 20, 371 — 377). — On 
acting with the pure lithium and magnesium chlorides on dry ethyl 
and methyl alcohols, heat is evolved, and on cooling with ice or freez- 
ing mixtures, alooholates of these chlorides crystallise out. These 
alcoholates are crystalline, deliquescent bodies. The formulae repre- 
senting the composition of the ethyl compounds are ; LiC1.4EtOH ; 
MgCia.6EtOH, and of the methyl compounds ; 

LiOLSMeOH; MgCli.6MeOH. E. L. T. 

Oxidation of Alcohol by an Ammoniaoal Solution of Cupric 
Oxide. By A. Letelliee rend.^ 89, 1105).— Ethyl alcohol 

is oxidised to acetic acid by the action of an ammouiacal solution of 
cjpper oxide at 180°. 

The blue colour of the ammoniaoal solution is destroyed by treat- 
ment with glycerol, benzene, oil of turpentine, and by all alcohols. 

w. c. w. 

Action of Diastase on Starch-paste. By A. Hdbzfeld (Ber., 
12, 2120 — 2123). — The final products of the action of diistaso on 
staich are maltose and achroodextrin. As regards the preparation of 
maltose, it is found that crystallisation takes place much more readily 
when the solution in hot alcohol of 80 — 85 per cent, is left standing in 
the cold for some time in a closed vessel before the alcohol is eva- 
porated. 
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Above a temperatnre of 65°, besides maltose, another body, soluble 
in diluted but not in strong alcohol, seems to be formed by the action 
of diastase on starch. It forms a slightly coloured nncrystallisable 
gummy mass, very soluble in water. It has a faint sweet taste, which 
may be due to its conversion by the saliva into susrar. It is evidently 
identical with Bondonneau’s fy-dextrin, but the author prefers to call 
it maltodextrin. It has about one-third the reducing power of 
maltose on Fehling*s solution. Its acetyl compound differs from those 
of erythro- and achroo-dextiin, in that when considerable quantities of 
it are dissolved in hot alcohol, none of it separates out. 

The author has also formed acetyl-compounds with cane- and milk- 
sugar, maltose, and dextrose, which he is further investigating. 

Or, T. A. 

Spontaneous Decomposition of Dichlorethylamine. By J. 
Tsoheeniab: (Ber., 12, 2129 — 2130). — Dichlorethylamine can be kept 
for a long time unchanged if it is perfectly pure, or if it is covered by 
a layer of water. Q. T. A. 

Desulphuration of Guanidine Thiocyanate. By S. Btk (J, 
2 >r. Ohem, [2], 20, 328 — 351). — ^Attempts were made to obtain cyano- 
guanidine from guanidine thiocyanate by the desulphurising action of 
the oxides of mercury and lead, but without success. Guanidine thio- 
cyanate cannot be desulphurised in alcoholic or aqueous solutions by 
mercuric or plumbic oxides ; mercuric oxide in aqueous solutions pro- 
duces a compound (ClS‘S) 2 B[g(ONSH.CN’ 8 B[ 6 )HgO, ammonia and car- 
bonic anhydride being given off. On treating this compound with acetic 
acid, guanidine thiocyanate is formed, and also a mercuric acetothio- 
cyanate, Me.COOHg.CNS. Hydrochloric acid produces a double salt of 
guanidine hydrochloride and mercuric chloride, CNrjH5.HO1.2Hg0l8, By 
5ie action of lead on molten guanidine thiocyanate, a desulphuration 
occurs, no cyanoguanidine however being produced, but ammonia, 
hydrocyanic acid, plumbic thiocyanate, and a compound OtNisHi^O, 
termed cyanomelamidine by the author. By oxidation, it is converted 
into melamine, with production of hydrocyanic acid. Hydrochlonc and 
sulphuric acids yield salts of melamine ; nitric acid, by assimilation of 
water, gives ammeline nitrate, 08HaN'50.HN03. Silver nitrate gives 
with cyanomelamidine, ammeline nitrate and ammoline-argentic oxide, 
CsH5N50.Ag0H. F. L. T. 

Action of Ethyl Chlorocarbonate on the Amines. By L. 
SoHREiNEE (/. pr. Ohmv, [2], 20, 124—126). — The product of the 
action of methylamine (aqneous) on ethyl chlorocarbonate is methyl- 
amidoethyl formate ; it is a colourless liquid, with an ethereal smell, 
specifically lighter than water, and boiling at 170°. It is resolved, on 
boiling with potassium or barium hydrate, into alcohol, methylamine, 
and carbonic anhydride; the alkaline carbonates and the hydrated 
oxides of lead and copper are without action upon it. The following 
homolognes were prepared : — 


z 


o 
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MetTiyl-amidoetbyl formate, boiling at 170® 
Ethyl- „ „ )) 176*5 

Propyl- „ „ » 186 ^ 

Dimethyl- „ „ „ 139*5 


The vapoTLT-density of each was determined, and found to ooincido 
with the theoretical. 

It is to be observed that the above compounds are liquid at ordinary 
tempei*atures, whereas the urethanes are solid crystalline bodies. The 
low boiling point of the dimethyl-compound is in harmony with other 
cases pointed out by the author (Armalen, 197, 1 — 26), 

0. E. 0. 

^ Preparation of Glyceryl Triacetate. By H. Schmidt (Armalen, 
200, 99 — ^101). — A good yield of triacetin is obtained by gently 
boiling anhydrous glycerol for 40 hours with twice its weight of 
glacial acetic acid in a flask provided with an upright condenser. 
The mixture is distilled, and ilie portion of the distillate boiling at 
257 — 260° purified by solution in water and extraction with ether; 
1 gram of triacetin dissolves in 5*6 c.c. of water at 27®. 

* W. 0. W. 

Some Derivatives of Propionic Acid. By B. Frettao (7. pr. 
Ohem. [2], 20, 380 — 382). — On heating thiocarbamide and ethyl 
monoohloropropionate in sealed tubes at 100® for 6 hours, a com- 
pound ciystellises out on cooling which appears to be lactylthiocar- 

1TE[,C3H4 

bamide hydrochloride, OS<; 1 JEOl. On repeated crystallisation 

^im.oo 

from alcohol or water it loses hydrochloric acid and is converted into 
lactylthiocarhamide. The aqueons solution yields a difficultly soluble 
crystalline platinochloride. 

Thiocarbamide is dissolved by propionic anhydride at 100®, and on 
cooling a crystalline mass of propionyl thiocarbamide — 

NEt,OS,NH.OsHftO, 

is obtained. 

The aqnoous solution has a neutral reaction, and yields a orystallint^ 
platinochloride. 

On heating equal numbers of molecules of potassium thiocyanate and 
ethyl o-monoohioropropionate in tubes at 150 — 160® for 4~5 hours, 
the following reaction occurs : — 

Me.CHCl.COOEt -f KSCN = KOI + Me.OHS.OIT.OOOEt. 

The ethyl thiocyanopropionate thus formed is decomposed on distil- 
lation, but may be purified by distillation in a current of steam. The 
amyl thiocyanopropionate is obtained in a similar manner. 

il^rther experiments have been commenced with the diethyl ketone 
obtained from calcium propionate ; an oxycaproio acid is obtained by 
the action of hydrocyanic and hydrochloric acids, which the author 
intends comparing with the one obtained by Erankland and Duppa. 

F. L. T. 
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Nitrils from Hydrocyanic Acid and Acetaldehydeammonia. 
By S. C. PASSAViJiiT {Amialm, 200, 120 — 138). — ^When a solution of 
aldehydeammonia in 30 per cent, hydrocyanic acid is acidified with 
dilute sulphuric acid, a-amidopropionitril immediately separates oat as 
a colourless unstable oil. In the course of a few days needle-shaped 
crystals of imidopropionitril are deposited, and if the mixture is 
frequently shaken and is exposed to diffused sunlight for four or five 
weeks hydrooyanaldine and parahydrocyanaldine crystallise out. 

a~Im%dopropiomfril forms glistening colourless needle-shaped crys- 
tals which dissolve in ether and alcohol, and also, although less freely, 
in water. The acid melts at 68®, and sublimes when cautiously heated. 
The aqueous solution is not precipitated by silver nitrate at the ordi- 
nary temperature, but on heating the mixture silver cyanide is thrown 
down. The hydrochloride, OeHglSs-HOl, obtained by passing diy hydro- 
chloric acid gas into an ethereal solution of imidopropionitril is a 
white crystalline powder, soluble in absolute alcohol, insoluble in abso- 
lute ether, and decomposed by water. 

d^Imidopropionic or diethylidenelactamic acid — 

Me(COOE)H0.3mK nAr> 00. 

isomeric with the ethylenedilactamic acid of Heintz (ibid,, 152, 42) 
is prepared by decomposing with dilute sulphuric acid the barium salt 
which is formed by boilmg a-imidopi*opionitril with baryta-water. 
The barium salt and the free acid are hygroscopic amorphous powders, 
insoluble in alcohol. The nitril, when treated with sodium nitrite and 
nitric acid, yields a nitroso-compound in the form of a pale-yellow oil 
which is heavier than water and is soluble in alcohol and ether. It is 
decomposed by heat, with evolution of nitrous fumes, aldehyde, and 
hydrocyanic acid. 

JSydrocyanaldim, described by Strecker (ibid., 91, 349), melts at 
115® and sublimes when cautiously heated. It is freely soluble in 
glycerol, in acetone, and in hot alcohol and hot acetic acid. It is 
deposited in triclinic prisms from an ethereal solution containing 
imido-propionitril. It is the nitril of triethylidenelactamic acid or 
nitrilopropionitril, ^(OHMe.CM')^, and can be prepared by adding 
hydrochloric acid to a mixture of amido- and imido-propionitril in 
their molecular proportions. If the liquid is warmed, parahf^o- 
cyanaldine is also formed. This body crystallises in the rhombic 
system and is sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol, water, and glycerol, 
but dissolves freely in acetone. It melts at 232“ and sublimes when 
cautiously heated. It resembles hydrocyanaldine in its behaviour with 
silver nitrate and with potash. 

Attempts to prepare Strecker’s base, (ibid,, 130, 122), by 

the action of hydrocyanic acid on aldehyde-ammonia were unsuc- 
cessful. W. C. W. 

Ssmthems of Normal Nonoio Acid and of an Isomeride 
of Patmitio Acid. By P. Joubda]!?. — MhyUo heptylaceioacetaie, 
Me.CO.CH( 07 Hx 5 ).COOEt , is formed by heating to 100® the theo- 
retical quantities of ethylio acetoacetate, normal heptyl iodide, and an 
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alcoholic solution (8 per cent ) of sodium ethylate. When the reac- 
tion is completed, the alcohol is distilled off and water added to the 
residue. The lighter layer of liquid is dried over potassium carbonate 
and fi’actionated. The pure ethereal salt is a colourless, oily liquid, 
b. p. 271 — ^273° (uncorr.\ sp. gr. 0*9324 at 17*7®. By the action of 
alcoholic potash it yields methyloctyl ketone, Me.OO.CH2.C7Hi6, and 
potassium acetate and heptylacetate. The ketone is a clear mobile 
liquid, not miscible with water, boils at 214®, and solidifies to a crys- 
talline mass when cooled in a freezing mixture. Its sp. gr. at 17‘7®is 
0*8294. 

A concentrated aqueous solution of potash decomposes ethylio 
heptylacetoacetate, forming acetic and heptylacetic acids and a small 
quantity of methyloctyl ketone. Heptylacetic acid melts at 12®, boils 
at 263°, and is identical with the nonoic acid of Zincke and Franchi- 
mont {Atinalen, 164, 335; this Journal, 1872, 300). 

Uthylio diheptylacetoacetate^ Me.C0.0(07Hi6)s.C00Et, is prepared by 
boiling for two days in a flask, provided with an upright condenser, 
a solution of sodium ethylate in absolute alcohol, ethyfio heptylaceto- 
acetate, and normal heptyl iodide. To prevent moisture being ab- 
sorbed during the operation, the open end of the condenser is con- 
nected with a drying tube containing solid potash. After distilling 
off the alcohol and adding water to the residue, an oily liquid is ob- 
tained which contains heptyl iodide, methyloctyl ketone, ethylio heptyl- 
acetoacetate, ethylio diheptylacetate, OH(C7Hi5)2.COOEt (b. p. 308*5 — 
311®), and ethylic diheptylacetoacetate, Me.00.0(07Hia)2.C00Et. 
These bodies were separated by fractional distillation. Ethylio diheptyl- 
acetoacetate is an oily liquid, sp. gr. 0*8907 at 17^5®, h. p. 331 — 333®. 
When boiled with a 20 per cent, aqueous solution of potash, it 
splits up into carbonic anhydride and methyl diheptylcarbinketone, 
Me.OO.t5H(C7Hi6)s, a colourless liquid, sp. gr. 0*826 at 17®, boiling at 
300—304®. 

A concentrated solution of potash decomposes the ethereal salt with 
formation of ethyl alcohol and acetic and diheptylacetic acids. 

JHheptylacBtie add, CH(C7Hi6)3*COOH, melts at 27°, and boils be- 
tween 240® and 250® under 80—90 mm. pressure. It dissolves freely 
in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but is insoluble in water. Ooj^er 
dih^tylaeetate, 0u(Ci6H3i03)2, is deposited from an alcoholic solution 
as a granular crystalline mass (m. p. 227®). It is the only salt of this 
acid which has characteristic properti^. W. 0. W. 

Hydroxyvalerio Acids and Angelic Acids. By W. v. Milleu 
(Annal&i, 200, 261 — 285). — The oxidation of valeric acid (prepared 
from isobutyl carbinol) by potassium permanganate was investigated 
some time since by Neubauer, and stated by him to yield Buchner’s 
angelic acid (Armalen, 106, 62; 42, 226), The author, doubting 
Nenbaner’s results, has repeated the investigation. On distillation 
with dilute sulphuric acid, the mixed products of oxidation yielded 
a volatile acid (m. p. 69*5®), crystallising in prisms of the monosym- 
metric system (a : 5 : o = 1*535 : 1 : 0*706; p = 74*13®), and having 
tile composition of an angelic add; the barium salt crystallised in 
needles containing 2 mols. H20. The observed melting point of the 
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acid differs widely from tliat of Buchner’s isomeride (45®). It also 
lies above that of methylcrotonic acid (62*5® — Frankland and Duppa*), 
but the difference is not sufficient to exclude the probability of iden- 
tity. To solve this point, the latter acid was prepared by Frankland’s 
method {Ann,, 136, 36) and by Bohrbeck’s {ibid,, 188, 229) ; the pro- 
ducts were identical ; the acid was found to crystallise in plates (m. p. 
65®), belonging to the asymmetrical system, and yielded a barium 
salt ^stallising with 4 mols. H 2 O. The acid in question was there- 
fore investigated as a new isomeride. The valeric acid studied by 
Neubauer being a mixture of ethylmethylacetic acid and isobutyl- 
formic acid, these acids were prepared by synthetic methods and 
severally oxidised by permanganate. From the latter an acid was 
obtained identical in properties with that under discusfiion. 

A further examination of the products of oxidation of the original 
valeric acids showed that a hydroxy-acid was also present ; this was 
isolated in the crystalline form (m. p. 63®) and found to be identical 
with that obtained by Saytzeff {ibid., 197, 72) by the action of pho«- 
phoms trichloride on ethylic j^hydroxyisobutyl formate. It would 
seem, therefore, that the isomeride in question is dimethylacrylic acid, 
MeaO I OH.OOOH, and that it is formed through the medium of j3-hj- 
droxyisobuiyl formic acid, Me 30 (OBL).CH 2 .COOH. The formation of 
isobutyric acid, which is stated by Neubauer to accompany that of 
angelic acid, is also denied by the author on the grounds of his 
experimental results. 

The oxidation of the second constituent of ordinary valeric acid, 
viz., ethylmethylacetic acid, was next investigated. The acid was pre- 
pared by the synthetic method of Saur {ibid,, 188, 259), and oxidised 
in dilute alkaline solution by permanganate. The mixed product was 
treated by the distillation method, as well as by exhanstion with ether, 
and in both oases a crystalline acid was obt^ed (m. p. 68®), which 
was identified as a-hydroxyethylmethylacetic acid; the absence of 
methylcrotonic acid was also established. This hydroxy-acid, there- 
fore, does not yield the corresponding angelic acid on distillation with 
sulphuric acid, and differs in this respect from the previous isomeride. 
The conversion is brought about, however,, by the prolonged action of 
sulphuric acid at 115 — 130®. 0. F. 0. 

Pyroterebic Acid. By J. Bexdt and R. Fittio {Annalm, 200, 
259, 260). — The liquid ^hich is produced by the destructive distilla- 
tion of t^bic acid is a mixture of lactone and pyroterebio acid. 

W. 0. W. 

Action of Methyl Iodide on Asparagine. By P. Gribss {Ber,, 
12, 2117 — 2119). — Li endeavonring to introduce methyl into aspara- 
gine in place of hydrogen by the action of methyl iodi^ (and methyl 
alcohol) on a solution of this body in potash, a new acid was obtained 
in addition to tetramethylammonium iodide. This acid, 04 B[BNf 03 , is 
tolerably soluble in hot water, but less readily in alcohol, and is almost 
insoluble in ether. It has a strongly acid taste ; and when heated, 
first melts and then blackens with evolution of pungent vapours. 

If the constitution of this body is rightly expressed by the formula, 
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COOH.OgH s^^ — it bears tbe same relation to aspartic acid that 
loctimide does to alanine. 

The barium salt, (CJBUN03)2Ba+6H20, forms white foliated soluble 
crystals. The neutral silver salt, GiH^NOiAg, is obtained in the form 
of minute needles or plates when a neutral solution of the ammonium 
salt is decomposed by silver nitrate. When this salt is dissolved in 
hot water, a basic silver salt, 04H^0sAg2, separates out on cooling. 
It is also obtained, but in an amorphous state, when silver nitrate is 
added to a solution of the acid in excess of dilute ammonia. 

G-. T. A. 

Preparation of Bromobenzene and lodobenzene. By W. H. 
Greene (Comjpt rend., 90, 40 — 41). — The best method of preparing 
moniodobenzene, is to allow chloride of iodine to drop slowly into 
benzene containing a small quantity of aluminium chloride. To avoid 
the formation of higher iodides, a large excess of benzene should be 
used. 

Mono- and dibiomo-benzene are easily obtained by warming a mix- 
ture of benzene and bromine with some aluminium chloride in a flask 
connected with an upright oondenser. W, C. W. 

Action of Cyanogen Compounds on Diasobenzene. By P. 
Gwess (Per., 12, 2119 — 2120). — ^The author has obtained a compound 
of diazobenzene with hydroferricyanic acid and another with hydro- 
nitroprussic acid. The first consists of (06H4j^8)3H6(Fej0iaNi8), the 
second of (C.H*N0H2(BeC52^<,NO) + HaO. 

They both crystallise well, and are tolerably stable. Diazobenzene 
and similar bodies also yield with potassium permanganate salt-like 
compounds which have remarkably explosive properties. Similar 
compounds have been obtained by Gabriel (Per., 9, 182, and 12, 
1037). G. T, A. 

Ethylene Derivatiyes of Phenol and Salicylic Acid. By 
A. WsDDiGB (/. pr. Chem. [2], 20, 127 — 128). — Bthjlemdvpa/ranitro- 
idteml, C2H4(0.08Hi*N02)a, formed on heating ethylene bromide 
with the sodium derivative of paranitrophenol, crystallises from its 
alcoholic solution in small needles (m. p. 143®), but is insoluble in 
water. On treatment with tin and hydrochlonc acid, it yields a base 
which crystallises from its alooholic solution in reddish needles. In 
the first-named reaction there is formed in addition, a body which 
appears to be bTomethyl^armiitro^l^iol, \ it crys- 

t^lises in large yellowish tables (m. p, 62 — 63°), and reacts with 
paranitrophenol sodium in alcoholic solution to form ethylenediparani- 
trophenol. 

The corresponding ortho-compounds were prepared by the analogous 
reaction. The nitro-oompound melts at 162 — 163®, and yields a crys- 
talline base (m. p. 127*^) on reduction. The hromethylorthonitro- 
phenol is a crystalline body which melts at 38—40®, and remains in 
the molten state for some time after cooling. 

Dieihylic ethylemesalkylate, C2H4(0.06H4.C00Et)3, is formed by 
heating sodium ethyl sahoyJate with ethylene bromide at 120 — 130° , It 
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(Tystallises from alcotolic solution in tHclc plates (m. p. 96 — 97®). On 
saponiRcation with alcoholic potash, it yields ethylenedisalicyJic acid, 
C3H4(0.06H4.COOH)a, which crystallises from a hot saturated aqueous 
solution in long silky needles (m. p. 151 — 152®). 

The author is engaged in completing and generalising his results, 
of which this is a preHminaiy communication. 0. S'. C. 

Qninio Acid^ Qninone and Allied Gonaponzids. By 0. Hessb 
(Armaleti, 200, 232 — 255). — Tetraoetylquinide, CaHeAciOs, obtained 
by the action of acetic anhydride on quinic acid at 170®, is a vitreous 
amorphous mass insoluble in cold water. It is deposited from a solu- 
tion in boiling alcohol, in which it is sparingly soluble, in granular 
crystals (m. p. 124®). The compound melts in boiling water, under- 
going slight decomposition. When bromine acts on an aqueous solu- 
tion of quinic acid, protocatechuic and a brominated acid are formed. 
These acids are easily separated by the greater solubility of the pro- 
tocatechuic acid in hot water. The new acid crystallises in colourless 
needles and plates, which are insoluble in cold water, but dissolve 
freely in ether. Quinic acid dissolves in hot hydrochloric acid, and 
the solution when heated at 150® decomposes with formation of quinql 
and parahydroxybenzoio acid. Protocatechuic acid is produced when 
quinic acid is fused with potash or soda. 

Quinone can be readily purified by recrystallisation from ligroin or 
light petroleum, when it is obtained in beantifhl yellow prisms. The 
author states, in contradiction to Sarauw (Her., 12, 680) that this 
body is not converted into an acetyl-derivative by the action of acetic 
anhydride. 

He regards it as the aldehyde of the unknown quinonic acid, 
CsHiOa. 

Quinol melts at 168 — 169® (uncorr.), and begins to sublime at 158®. 
When a very narrow tube is used in the determination of the melting 
point, a portion of the quinol decomposes, 

JHacetylguinol prepared by Eadkowski {N. SandwoH /. Ohem,, 2, 
560) by warming a mixture of acetic anhydride and quinol, crystal- 
lises in colourless plates (m. p. 121®), which are soluble in benzene, 
ether, chloroform, hot alcohol, and in boiling acetic acid. It is not 
acted OEf by ferric chloride or by silver nitx'ate, but by the action of 
strong nitric acid it is converted into dhiitroddacetylguinol^ 

06H3(NO3)3(AcO)3. 

This compound crystallises in yellow plates (m. p. 94°), which dissolve 
freely in chloroform, ether, and alcohol The crystals are soluble in 
ammonia, soda, and milk of lime, forming yellow liquids, 

IHjpTopimylgiLmol is obtained in colourless ciyat^ne plates (m. p. 
113®) by heating a mixture of propionic anhydride and quinol at 15(r. 
It dissolves in chloroform, ether, and acetone. Mon^miirodiffrQpicmyU 
quinol^ C 5 Hs(N 02 )(C^ 60 )a 02 , prepared by treating the prec^ng com- 
pound with strong nitric acid, crystallises in pale-yellow plates (m- p. 
86®) soluble in chloroform, ether, alcohol, and hot water. With soda, 
it produces a blue coloration, and with ammonia a brown colour, 
changing to purple and blue. 
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QidnJiydrone, — Wh&n. this compound is treated with acetic anhydride 
it splits up into equal molecules of quinone and diacetylquinol. This 
reaction confirms the accuracy of Graebe’s (-dm., 146, 36) formula, 
OoH4(OH).0.0.(OH)ObH 4, for quinhydrone. 

Ph^noquitione may be prepared by adding a hot solution of phenol 
to quinone dissolved in boiling petroleum ether, and is deposited in 
red needle-shaped crystals when the mixture cools. Neither quin- 
hydrone nor quinol is formed, and no hydrogen is evolved in the 
reaction. 

G 6 H 1 O 2 -I- 206H80 = C6Hji022C6H60. According to Wichelhaus the 
following equation represents the formation of phenoqninone — ■ 

2C6H4O2 “b 206 Hb 0 — OisHuOi 4 " C6H6O2. 

The author also disputes the correctness of the formula CooHisOq, 
assigned by Wichelhaus (Her., 12, 1500) to methylquinhydrone, since 
his analytical results and the reaction which takes place in preparing 
the compound, both indicate C 2 oHa >06 as the true composition of 
methylquinhydrone. W, 0. W. 

Action of Acetic Anhydride on Phenolic Aldehydes. By P. 
Barbier (Compt rend., 90, 37 — 39). — ^When a mixture of two equiva- 
lents of acetic anhydride and one of salicaldehyde is heated at 180® 
for six hours, a teiacetyl-derivative is formed, which on distillation 
splits up into acetosalicylal (b. p. 254 — 256") and acetic anhydride. 
The trislceiyl compound crysWliaes in white needles (m. p. 100®) ; it 
yields the diacetyl-derivative (m. p. 104 — 105") on treatment with 
soda. Similar compounds have been prepared from parahydroxybenz- 
aldehyde, and from the liquid and solid hydroxytoluic aldehydes. The 
monaoetyl-derivatives are colourlessliquidsboilingrespectively at 260®, 
267®, and 276®. They all form crysfeUine compounds with sodium 
hydrogen sulphite. W. 0. W. 

Synthesis of Saligenol. By W. H. Greene (Oonvpt. renrt, 90, 
40). — Saligenol is formed when a mixture of methylene chloride (30), 
phenol (30), soda (40), and water (60 gleams), is heated at 100® for 
six hours. The crude product is acidified with hydrochloric acid and 
extracted with ether. The residue which is left on evaporating the 
ethereal solution is treated with hot water, which dissolves out the 
saligenol (saligenin), leaving the greater part of the phenol tmdis- 
solved. The aqueous solution is concentrated by evaporation and 
allowed to cool ; after removing any phenol which has separated out, 
the liquid is left in a bell- jar over sulphuric acid until crystals of 
saligenol are deposited. W. 0. W. 

Phenoxyacetie Acid. By P. Pritzschb (J. pr. Ohem. [2], 20, 267— 
800). — ^The preparation of phenoxyacetie acid is described at length : 
soditun phenolate (10 pts.) is adaed to a hot concentrated solution 
of sodinm^ chloracetate (12 pts.), and the whole heated with con- 
s'^nt stiiring for abont an hour and a half; the product is then 
dissolved in water, and hydrochloric acid added, which throws down 
the phenoxyacetio acid as an oil, which soon solidifies. The acid 
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crystalliges in large needles, melting at 96®, and distilling witR partial 
decomposition at 285®. Snpersatnrated aqueous solutions are easily 
prepared. 

The acid is scarcely attacked hy boiling solutions of potash ; it is 
not poisonous, and has marked antiseptic properties. Various salts are 
described. The potassium salt, OH 2 (OPh).OOOK, crystallises in bril- 
liant scales, which may be heated to 300® without melting or decom- 
posing. The lime salt, 2[0H2(0Ph).000]a0a.7H20, crystallises in 
long needles, moderately soluble in water, melting at 120®. The 
barium salt crystallises with 3 mols. of water. The salts of the heavy 
metals melt in hot water, and are therefore prepared with difficulty ; 
none are described in detail. 

Methyl and ethyl phenoxyacetate are readily prepared by heating a 
solution of the acid in methylic or ethylic alcohol, in a stream of 
hydrochloric acid ; the former is an oily liquid, of somewhat pleasant 
odour, boiling at 245®, and having a sp. gr. of 1*15 at 17‘5®; it is inso- 
luble in water, and mixes in all proportions with alcohol, ether, and 
carbon bisulphide. The ethyl salt boils at 251®, and has a sp. gr, of 
1-1()4®. 

PhenosByacetamidey CH2(OPh).CO]:3Ha, is best prepared by mixing 
1 vol. of ethyl phenoxyacetate with 2 vols. of aqueous ammonia. After 
3 — 6 days, the amide crystallises out in rhombic tables, melting at 
101*5°, insoluble in cold water, slightly soluble in hot water, and easily 
soluble in hot alcohol. By heating the amide with phosphoric anhy- 
dride, OH8(OPh).OIS', distils over mixed with phenol. 

The nitrile is an oily, colourless liquid boiling about 235—238®, and 
having a sp. gr. of 1*09 at 17*5®. Hydrogen sulphide acts on this 
nitril with production of phenossyaceiothiamide^ OH 2 (OPh).CSMH 3 , 
which crystallises from alcohol in rhombic prisms, difficultly soluble in 
water and cold alcohol ; easily soluble in hot alcohol. 

Fhmosayacetanilide, OH2((5Ph).COHHPh, is produced by heating 
equivalent weights of phenoxyacetio acid and aniline at 150®, and 
crystallising the product from hot alcohol; it forms long needles 
(m. p. 99®), insoluble in cold water, but easily soluble in hot alcohol. 

Fuming nitric acid reacts readily with phenoxyacetio acid, but with- 
out the production of a substituted nitro-compound ; the main product 
of the action is dinitrophenol. 

OHhoniiropJimoxyac^o aoid^ CHa(0.CbH4.!N‘02).C00H, may be pre- 
pared by heating together sodium orthonitrophenolate with excess of 
sodium monochloracetate, dissolving the fused mass in water, precipi- 
tating by addition of hydrocbloric acid, and crystallising from hot water, 
after filtration through animal charcoal. The acid is with difficulty 
soluble in vTater, crystallismg therefrom in r^ular octahedrons, which 
melt at 156*5®. 

The salts of orthonitrophenoxyacetic acid resemble those of pheno:^- 
acetic acid in crystalline form and solubiliiy ; the salts of the alkaline 
earth metals of the nitro acid are somewhat more soluble, and those 
of the heavy metals less soluble than the corresponding salts of phe- 
noxyacetic acid. The sodium, barium, and copper salts of orthonitro- 
phenoxyacetio acid are described. 

FaranitTvphenoxyacetic add may be prepared by tbe same method as 
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that used for preparing the ortho-aoid, only substituting sodium para* 
nitrophenolate for the ortho-compound. This acid crystallises in 
microscopic forms, belonging either to the rhombic or to the mono- 
clinic system (m. p. 183®). The properties of the acid and its salts 
resemble those of the ortho-acid. 

By the action of reducing agents, paranitrophenoxyacetic acid 
appears to 3 T[eld an amido-acid, easily decomposible by water ; whilst 
the ortho-acid yields an anhydride, 08H7N0a (m. p. 143 — 144®), analo- 
gous to oxindole, which is obtained by the action of reducing agents 
on the orthonitro-derivative of phenylacetic acid. 

The action of bromine- water on a hot aqueous solution of phenoxy- 
acetic acid appears to give rise to more than one isomeric compound. By 
dropping bTOmine into a solution of ethyl phenoxyacetato in carbon 
bisulphide, boiling the product with soda, decomposing with hydro- 
chloric acid, and crystallising from hot water, 

Monohrmnophenoxyizcetic aoidy CH»(O.C 6 H 4 Br).COOH, is obtained in 
brilliant rhombic plates (m. p. 153 — 154°). This acid is scarcely 
soluble m water, but is easily dissolved by alcohol. That the bromine 
is substituted in the phenyl group is shown by the fact that boiling 
with caustic alkali does not cause the bromine to be displaced by 
hydroxyl A few of the metallic salts and the ethyl salt of the acid 
are described. 

BTo phenoxybromacetio acid could be obtained by the direct action 
of bromine on phenoxyacetic acid, even in sealed tubes at 150°. 

M. M. P. M. 

Actionu of Fused Alkalis on Aromatic Sulphonic Acids. By 
P. Degenbe (J. pr. CJtem. [ 2 ], 20, 300 — 320). — From tbe results of 
the action of fused potash and soda on phenolorthosulphonio and ben- 
zenedisulphonic adds respectively, the author concludes that tho 
exchange of SOsH for OH is brought about at a lower temperature, 
with a smaller quantity of alkali, and in shorter time by the use of 
potash than of soda; but if contmued for a considerable time, the 
difference between the actions of the alkalis becomes less. In many 
reactions, the nse of soda is preferable to that of potash, as tho 
secondary reactions which freqnently occur when the latter is used do 
not take place. The difference between the action of soda and potash 
is less marked in the replacement of SO 3 H by OH, than in reactions 
which involve a more complete molecular decomposition, e.g , the pro- 
duction of salicylic acid from phenol. M. M. P, M, 

Sulphanilic Acid, By C, Laae (/. pr. Giem, [2], 20, 242—267). 
— Besides the ordmary rhombic crystals with 1 mol. of water, tho 
author describes a monoclinio form of sulphanilic acid, which crystal- 
lises from very dilute solutions with 2 mols. of water. 

The o^stalline forms of many metallic salts of the add are de- 
tailed. The sodium salt, OJBE^^NHi) SOsNa -t- 2H!80, oiystallises 
from concentrated solutions in leaf-^ped crystals, and from dilute 
solutions in plates, both belonging to the rhombic system, 

OP . P . ooPoo . ooPco . Pc 
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The jpo^omwm salt, with 1-JH20, forms rhombic prisms ; the ammoniTim 
salt also crystallises in rhombic prisms, with mols. of water. The 
harium [C 6 Hi(!NH»).S 08 ] 2 Ba rhombic prisms, 

ooPoo . ooP . P.oo ; 

the copper salt, [C 0 Hi(lJH 2 ).SO 3 ] 2 Cn 4 - 4HaO, does not give off water 
at 100 . The aniline salt, [CaBU(N‘Ha).SOsH] 2 .C 6 H 7 l^’, ciystallises in 
needles, and is dissociated on boiling with water. T^en the dry salt 
is heated to 150®, the aniline is removed, and the free acid remains. 
By the action of phoaphoras pentachloiade on sulphanilio acid, under 
dry benzene, small colonrless crystals are obtain^, soluble in ether 
and hot chloroform, and having the composition 

(irH.POCl*).C6H4.S02CL 

This chloride is decomposed by ethyl or methyl alcohol, with forma- 
tion of the ethyl or methyl salt of pJtospJiamlidesulphonic acid, 

PO(OC„H2„+0*-NH*CJB[4.SO8C«H2»+i. 

Both salts are soluble in the ordinary solvents, with the exception of 
carbon bisulphide and petroleum ether. The •phosphanUide^phonic 
cMoride, mentioned above, is better prepared by heating phosphorus 
pentachloride with potassium sulphanilate on the water-bath, dissolving 
in absolute alcohol, and precipitating with water. After purification, 
the chloride forms small leaf-shaped crystals (m. p. 102®). 

Ethyl phosphanilidesulphonate is decomposed by boiling water, with 
production of sulphanilio acid, alcohol, and ethyl phosphate. 

An oily diazo-compound, which has not yet been further examined, 
is moduced by the action of nitrous acid on the same compound. 

feie action of phosphorus pentachloride on dibromosnlphanilic acid 
gives rise to a chloride which is decomposed by ethyl alcohol, in a 
manner not exactly analogous to that noticed in the case id the 
chloride of sulphanilio acid, inasmuch as the compound formed still 
contains the group SOaCl, and has the formula 

PO(OEt)2.NH.OeH2Br2.S0201* 

But along with this chloride, small quantities of the ethyl saU of 
dihrcmopho^Jianilidesulphonio acid, PO(OEt)a.NH.OeH9Bra.S08Et) are 
produced. 

When potassium dimethylsulphanilate is heated with phosphorus 
pentachloride. and alcohol is added, the product consists simply of the 
ethyl salt of title ori^nal acid, i,e,, of ethyl dimethylsulphanilate, 
NMesCeHi-SOaEt. This compound is easily soluble in benzene, chloro- 
form, and acetone, and moderately soluble in ether and carbon bisul- 
phide ; it crystallises in small brilliant scales, which melt at 85°. 

Ba/rium dimethylsulphanilate, (NMe 2 .CeBUBOi) 2 Ba, crystallises in 
needles with 3 mols. of water, OP . 3?oo - ooP, or in plates with 
11 mols., OP . P ; latter form readily loses 8 mols. of water, and 
chauges into the former. 

* The author beUeves this to be the first instsuce of an atomic compound contain- 
ing eight different elements. 
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Potassinm siilpliaTiilate is readily oxidised in ihe cold by an aqueous 
solution ot potassium permanganate io potassium azoyli&fhyldisvX^plimiate^ 
S03E:.06H4N ; N.CcH 4 .SO,K + S^HaO, a salt ivbich is but slightly 
soluble in cold 'water, and seems belong to the class of colouring 
matter known as tropaolms. 

Trimethylpajramidobenzenesnlphonic Acid. By P. Gribss 
(B er., 12, 2116— 211?).— The author proposes the name of ^‘betaines” 
for a peculiar class of bases derived fifom the amido-acids of the ben- 
zoic acid and fatty acid series by replacement of three atoms of hydro- 
gen by methyl. Amido-acids which contain the SOgH group in place 
of carboxyl, also yield similar bodies, one of which may be obtained 
as follows : — ^Paramidobenzene-sulphonic acid is dissolved in a strong 
solution of potash, and after dilation with methyl alcohol, excess of 
methyl iodide is added. The alcohol is next removed by distillation, 
and the residue is mixed with a solution of iodine in hydriodic acid, by 
which means the base is obtained as a periodide in the form of gold- 
green tabular crystals. The periodide is decomposed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the solution neutralised with ammonia, and evaporated uptil 
it crystallises. The cr^tals thus obtained consist of brilliant, white, 
four-sided plates, whicn dissolve readily in vafcer, but aie almost inso- 
luble in alcohol, and completely insoluble in ether. They have an 
extremely bitter taste and a neutral reaction. Trimethylparamido- 
benzenesulphonic acid has probably the constitution expressed by the 

formula It is a much weaker base than trimethyl- 

amidobenzoic acid, inasmuch as it does not form simple salts with 
acids; but it forms a well characterised aurochloride, and platino- 
chloride, (OoH 4 .!NMe 3 .S 03 -H 01 ) 3 PtOl 4 H- SH^O. The latter crystallises 
in thin, yellowish-red, hexagonal plates, which are readily soluble. 
The new acid above described is decomposed when heated, and yields 
a heavy, oily base, together with much carbonaceous residue. 

G. T. A. 


PhenyHaotimide. By E. Posbn (Annalen, 200, 97—99) .— Amido- 
hydrocinnamic acid (An7mle}i^ 195, 143; this Journal, Abst., 1879, 
378) crystallises unchanged from dQute hydrochloric acid, but a 
hydrochloride, PhOJEj.FHa OOOH HOI, can be obtained by dissolving 
the amido acid in warm hydrochloric acid diluted with its own bulk 
of water, and pouring the solution into three times its volume of 
faming hydrochloric acid. The new compound is deposited in glisten- 
ing prisms which dissolve freely in water. 

W^en amidohy drocinnami o acid is treated with a mixture of equal 
volumes of water and sulphuric add at 60 — 70®, it is converted into 


.NH 

^fhenylaciimlde, PhCHj.OH^ | , 

^00 



00. This substance 


crystallises in silky needles (m. p. 146®), soluble in alcohol, ether, 
carbon bisulphide, and hot water. Attempts to prepare metallic 
amidohydrocinuamates were unsuccessful. W. 0. W. 
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Oonstitution of AnthraqiaiiiorLe. By H. v. Peckmanit (Per., 12, 
2124 — ^2128). — ^Following a method similar to that adopted by Qraebe 
in determining the constitution of naphthalene {Annalen^ 149, 20), 
the author shows that in anthraquinone the pair of carbon-atoms is 
combined with both of the benzene-^oups in the ortho-position. Since 
the oxyanthraquinones which contain hydroxyl in one benzene-nucleus 
yield on oxidation phthalic acid, it follows that in this reaction the 
nucleus containing hydroxyl in place of hydrogen is destroyed, and 
that the other must contain the carbon pair in the ortho-position. For 
the ortho-position of the carbon pair in the other benzene group, a 
proof was found by preparing an oxyanthraqninone which had under- 
gone substitution in the benzene nucleus containing the two carbon- 
atoms in the ortho-position, and obtaining from it by oxidation phtha- 
lic add, whilst still retaining the other benzene group. Orthobromo- 
phthalic acid was first prepared and then converted by the action of 
benzene and aluminium chloride into orthobromobenzoylbenzoic acid. 
This acid contains bromine in place of hydrogen in the benzene-group 
with which both the CO-groups are combined in the oroho-position. 
The orthobromobenzoylbenzoic acid, when acted on by concentrated 
sulphuric acid, yielded an orthobromanthraquinone, from which 
phthalic acid was obtained by the action of nitric acid. 

This orthobromanthraquinone by the action of potash is converted 
into an oxyanthraqninone, having the same properties, except the 
melting point (190°), as the erythroxyanthraquinone of Baeyer and 
Gem (Ber., 7, 968). The two bodies were also found to give almost 
identical results when examined by the spectroscope. 

Since Liebermann obtained erythroxyanthraquinone (m. p. 190°) by 
reduction of quinizaxin, the hydroxyl must occupy the ortho-position 
with respect to the ketone-group, and therefore the bromine-atom must 
occupy ike same position in the broznanthraquinone above described. 

G. T. A. 

Action of Haloid Acids on Isoprene. Formation of Caont- 

chLOUO. By 6. Bouohaedat (Oovipt. 89, 1117 — 1120).— Iso- 

prene, obtained by the dry distillation of caoutchouc, combines with 
hydrochloric acid gas to form the chloride C6H9OI (b. p. 86 — ^91°, 
sp. gr. 0*868 at 16°), which is converted by the action of moist silver 
oxide into an alcohol boiling between 120° and 130°. The chloride 
absorbs bromine vapour, forming the compound OaHsClBr*, which de- 
composes on distillation. When isoprene is treated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, a mixture of mono- and di-chlorides is formed, 
together with a solid compound, which appears to be identical with 
caoutchouc. The dichloride, Cs^Olj, boils between 145° and 153°, 
and has a sp. gr. of 1*065 at 16°. A saturated solution of hydro- 
bromic acid h^ a similai' action on isoprene; the mbnohromide, 
0«H»Br, boils at 104 — ^105° (sp. 1*175 at 15°), and combines with 

2 atoms of bromine. The dibromide, OsHaBr*, boils at 175 — 180°, and 
is heavier than water (sp. gr. 1*601 at 15°). When treated with potash, 
it loses half its bromine, and gives rise to a liquid which boils at 110°. 
The action of hydxiodic acid on isoprene appeaars to be analogous to 
that of hydrochloric acid, but the products of the reaction were not 
obtained in a state of purity. W. 0. W. 
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Relations of the Camphenes obtained from Bomeol and 
from Camphor. By J. Kachlur and F. V. Spitzbr (Annalen, 200, 
340 — 360). — The authors having independently prepared hydrocarbons, 
OioHie, the one from borneol chloride, CioHnCl, the other from cam- 
phor dichloride, CioHieCh (Annalen, 197, 86 and 126 resp ), have 
jointly investigated the question of their probable identity. The pre- 
paration of the former, by decomposing the chloride with warm water, 
has been several times repeated with uniformly the same result ; the 
pure camphene melts at 51—62", and boils at 160—161® ; these points 
are nnsiffected by recrystallisation. From the higher fractions, a small 
quantity of borneol was isolated ; this is formed simultaneously with 
tile camphene. The hydrochloride of the camphene was prepared by 
passing hydrochloric acid gas into its solution in anhydrous ether ; it 
melts at 166 — 15?®; a column of 201* 7 mm. of its solution in ethyl 
acetate (1 gram-molecule in 1,000 c.c.) caused a left-handed rotation 
of 6*1®. It is decomposed by warm water, with formation of the 
original camphene, and a small quantity of bomeol. Its properties 
generally are those of bomeol chloride. The hydrochloride of the 
second camphene was prepared in a similar manner; the product, 
however, was in the first instance impure, the chlorine being 1 — 3 per 
cent, below the theoretical, and this was not altered by prolonged con- 
tact with hydrochloric acid gas ; by recrystallisation from alcohol and 
subsequent exposure in ethereal solution to the gas, a hydrochloride 
was obtained with the theoretical percentage of chlorine, melting at 
153", and yielding, on decomposition with water, a camphene melting 
at 51*2" and boiling at 161®, A column of 100*3 mm. of the molten 
camphene causes a right-handed rotation of only 2*4®, whereas that 
prepared directly from camphor dichJoride gives, under similar ciroum- 
stanoes, a rotation of 50®. 

The results may be summed up as follows : — The camphene, of 
melting point 51 — 52", obtained from bomeol chloride by decomposi- 
tion with water and f]^tionation of the product, is the pure hydro- 
carbou, OioHie, aud yields directly, with hydrochloric acid, the pure 
hydrochloride, OioHigHCl ; that obtained by the action of sodium on 
camphor dichloride is in the first instance mixed with a hydrocarbon 
which does not combine with hydrochloric acid; the hydrochloride 
may be obtained pnre by crystallisation, &c., and then yields on de- 
composition a camphene melting at 51 — 62®, which combines directly 
with hydrochloric acid to form a pure product identical with the first- 
named hydrochloride. It is therefore concluded that the camphenes 
in question are identical. 

The next point investigated was the constitutional relationship of 
camphene hydrochloride to bomeol. The hydrochloride was heated 
with silver acetate and glacial acetic acid in a sealed tube at 70" ; an 
acetate was obtained identical with that prepared by Banbigny (Zeits, 
Ohem,^ 1866, 408) and by Montgolfier (Aim, Chim, Phys. [6], 14, 5). On 
heating this with solid soda at 120 — 150", a sublimate of pure bomeol 
was obtained ; the residue, on distillation with sulphuric acid, yielded 
acetic acid. It appears, therefore, that camphene hydrochloride is 
bomeol chloride. 

The formation of bomeol in small quantity, which attends that of 
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campbene in the decomposition of borneol chloride by water, maybe re- 
ferred either to double decomposition between the constituents of the 
two latter causing the replacement of Cl by (OH), or to a hydration 
of camphene under the influence of the hydrochloric acid simulta- 
neously formed Qualitative experiments showed that campbene does, 
in effect, yield borneol on heating with dilute acids, and the authors, 
therefore, adopt the latter explanation. 

The identity of the camphenes was home out by the investigation 
of the products which they yield on oxidation with chromic acid. 
These were in both cases chiefly camphor, and in addition small quan- 
tities of camphoric and camphoronic acids, together with acetic and 
carbonic acids. 

In conclusion, the authors observe with reference to the constitution 
of camphene, that it is an unsaturated hydrocarbon containing the 
atomic group peculiar to the camphor-group ; yielding, by addition of 
oxygen, camphor, by addition of chlorine, camphor dichloride. (They 
anticipate soon being able to furnish direct proof of tlie latter point.) 
Prom the manner in which camphene is converted into camphor, it is 
probable that the oxygen of the latter is not present in the form of a 
CO-group, but rather that it is united by a single affinity to two 
carbon-atoms. The reactions of camphor are most completely to be 
expressed by a modified form of the formulse proposed by Y. Meyer 
and by Armstrong (Her., 3, 121, and 11, 1698 resp.), which the 
authors intend shortly to publish. 0. F. C. 

Palmellm and Characin Exfaracted from Algse by Water. 
By T. L. Phipson {Oomjpt, rend., 89, 1078 — ^1079).— Xanthophyll (the 
yellow colouring matter of leaves in autumn), chlorophyll, and palmel- 
liu, may be respectively extracted from PaHmeUa cru&nfa by successive 
treatment with carbon bisiilphide, alcohol, and water. The prepara- 
tion of characin has already been described (this volume, 50). 

W. C. W. 

Coto-barks and their Cliaracteristic Ingredients. By J. 
JoBST and 0. Hesse (Annahnf 199,17 — 96). — Two kinds of coto-bark 
are found in the market, both of which are exported from Bolivia : 
the one which was first examined comes from the interior of Bolivia, 
and from its resemblance to the true cinchona barks was called “ Cin- 
chona Goto.” According to Wittstein, however, it would appear to be 
derived from some plant belonging bo the orders La'uraceie or Tereben- 
thinacese, rather than to the Rubiace®. The powder or tincture is 
used in cases of diarrhoea and colic, also for neuralgia, rheumatism, 
aud gout. Another variety of coto-b^k, said to come from the shores 
of the Mapiri, closely resembles the other in appearance, bat its phy- 
siological action is considerably weaker. It is called by the autWrs 
“ Paracoto-bark,” and differs greatly from the true coto-bark in its 
chemical nature, for although piperonylic acid is found in both (this 
Journal, Abstr., 1878, 733) the ootoin and dicotoin contained in the 
true coto-bark are absent in paracoto-bark, being replaced by paraootoin, 
hydrocotone, dibenzoylhydrocotone, leucotin, and oxyleueotin. As the 
two barks very closely resemble one another in appearance, and are 
sold under the common appellation of “ coto-bark,” the crystallised 
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cotoin of commeTce maimfactTired from them necessarily varies greatly 
in its pliysiological effects, according as it is prepared from the true or 
false coto-bark or mixtiires of the two. 

Ootoin , — The method of preparing this compound, which is only 
contained in true coto-bark, has already been described (this Journal, 
1877, i, 480). Its melting point is 130°, and its solutions havo no 
action on polarised light. The results of the analyses of the substance 
itself, and of the lead compound, correspond very closely with the 
formula C28Hi80s. The action of bromine in chloroform solution 
gives rise to irihromocotoin^ C 22 Hi,Br 306 ; this crystallises in yellow 
prisms (m. p. 114°), almost insoluble in cold water, bnt easily soluble 
in alcohol Triacetyhotom^ 022Hi6Ac306, is formed by the action of 
acetic anhydride on cotom at 170° : it forms large prisms (m. p. 94°) 
easily soluble in chloroform, in ether, and in hot alcohol. Benzoic 
acid is formed when cotoin is heated with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid at 140°, also when it is fused with potash. 

DicotcUn, O 44 H 34 O 11 . — ^When the crude cotoin is treated with boiling 
water, at first nothing but cotoin crystallises out from the cooled solu- 
tion, but when the insoluble residue is treated agaiu and again with 
the mother-liquors, large plates make their appearance : these may bo 
to a great extent separated from the cotoin by means of a sieve which 
reta^ the plates.^ l?^en pure, it melts under boiling water, and is hut 
sparingly soluble in it ; by boiling with water, however, it appears to 
be converted into cotoin. Dicotom crystallises in lustrous, almost 
colourless plates (m. p. 74— *77°), easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform. 


Parawtmn, 0 i 9 Hi 308 . — ^This compound, which melts at 152°, has 
already been described (this Journal, 1877, ix, 201). When bromine 
is gradually added to a chloroform solution of paracotoin, it is at first 
absorbed, with evolution of hydrobromio acid, but on continuing the 
addition of bromine, a scarlet crystalline precipitate is formed, which, 
on being dried between filter paper becomes yellow, whilst hydrobromio 
^id c^tinues to be given off. The analyses agree with the formula, 
C 3 bH 2 iBr 30 i 3 , but it is probably a brominated derivative of paracotoin 
as when gently heated with potash-solution, it yields the characteristic 
odour of paracoumarhydrin, a substance produced on decomposing 
paracotom itself with potash (Jog, oit), ParacotoiG acid, as alreadv 
noticed, is produced by the action of baryta- water on paracotom but 
may be more conveniently prepared by means of potash. The solution 
is first treated with ether to remove paracoumarhydrin, and the crude 
paracotoic ^id may theu be precipitated with hydrochloric acid 
When pure, it mdts at 108°; its barium, calcium, lead, and silver salts 
are yellow amorphous precipitates. 

Levcotiii, CjiHnOio (he, When lenooiin is treated with bro- 
mme in chloTOfOTm solution at the ordinaiy temperature, it yields 
Mromolem^n, CMH«3rjO„h crystallising in small white pnsms 
very spajwly soluhle eyen in boiling alcohoh more 
wluhle m ether or chloroform. "WTien gently heated with excess of 
hrmme in acetic acid solution for a long time, it is converted into 
tetnhrcmole/ueoiin, OstH»Br<Oio (m. p. 155^). “ ““ 

Ootoffmin, When lenootin is fused with potash, it gives 
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ofE hydros^eii, and the prodact contains benzoic acid, and small quan- 
tities of formic and protocatechuic acids, protocjateclmic aldehyde and 
cotogenin. In order to extract the latter, the solution of the fused 
mass is acidified with hydrochloric acid and treated with ether : the 
ethereal solution is then agitated with soda to remove the acids, and 
evaporated. The protocatechuic aldehyde and the cotogenin in the 
crystalline residue are separated by means of alcohol, in which the 
last-named substance is but sparingly soluble. After being purified 
by crystallisation from boiling acetic acid, cotogenin melts at 210®, 
but at the same time turns brown and decomposes ; at a higher tem- 
perature, pyrocatechol distils over. When ftised with potash, it is 
entirely decomposed into protocatechuic acid, whilst hvdrogen is given 
off in abundance. Attempts to prepare a bromine-derivative of coto- 
genin were unsuccessful. 

Hydrocotone^ CisHsaOs. — W hen the fusion of the leucotin with potash 
takes place in a retort, an oil distils over which solidifies on standing. 
The hydrocotone thus obtained may be easily purified by distillation or 
by crystallisation from alcohol, in which it is readily soluble, as well as 
in ether and m chloroform : it is but sparingly soluble in boiling water, 
and almost insoluble in ]>otash solution. It forms colourless prisms 
(m. p. 48 — 4 j 9®; b. p. 243°). When gently heated with nitric acid, it 
is converted into dinitrocotoney Ci8Hao(5r02)iOe. This compound crys- 
tallises in plates which explode when strongly heated. It dissolves in 
water, alcohol, and concentrated nitric or hydrochloric aoid with 
magnificent blue colour. The author considers hydrocotoue to 1)6 a 
substance of the nature of a quinol, whilst dinitrocotou© is probably a 
dimtro-derivativ© of the corresponding quinone. The formation of 
hydrocotone and cotogenin from leucotin mav be represented by the 
equation CsiH^Ojo + 6HaO = CisHaiO® -h O^HuOs -h 2 CB[a 02 , whilst 
the benzoic acid is produced thus : OsiHagOio + 4 H 2 O = OisHstO® 4* 
2C7H6O2 4 2CH2O,. 

OxyJevc&tinj 0«H%0h (loc. cH,'), — ^Protocatechuic acid is found 
amongst the products of the action of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
on oxyleueotin at 140°. Dihromossylmcotiriy C 34 HsoBr»Oi 2 , and /c^ra- 
bromoxyleuoofmy Cu^ 26 BTi,Oi 2 , are colonrless crystalline substances 
melting at 190° and 159° respectively : they may be obtained by a 
process similar to that described for the corresponding leucotin deri- 
vatives. When oxyleueotin is fused with potash, it yields the same 
products as leucotin. 

JOibetizoylkydrocotone, C32H33O8, is contained in the crude leucotin, 
and is left Tindisaolved on treating it with a small quanti^ of acetic 
aoid. When purified by crystallisation from hot acetic acid, it forms 
colourless prisms (m. p. 113°) easily soluble in chloroform, ether, or 
boiling alcohol. When fused with potash, it is in great part resolved 
into hydrocotone and benzoic acid, but some cotogenin is produced at 
the same time. BihromodibenzoyTkydrooohney OwHaoBr^Oa, formed on 
adding bromine to an acetic acid solution of dibenzoylhydrocotone, 
eryst^ises in colourless prisms (m, p. 147°), and is converted into 
ietra^omodibenzoylhydrocctQmf Ci^HtsBriOe (m. p. 84°), by treating it 
with excess of bromine in chloroform solution. 

Eydrocoioin, OwHuO* (Zoc; e?f.), yields two bromine derivatives, of 

2 a 2 
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wliicb. mmohromJinj&rocoioin^ OisHnErOi, crystallises in pale yellow 
needles and very sliort monocliDic prisms (m. p. 147°), whilst dibrom- 
hydrocotoin^ CisHiaBraOi, forms sulphur-yellow six-sided prisms (m. p. 
06*^). Acetylkydrocotoin^ C15H13ACO4, obtained by the action of acetic 
anhydride on hydrocotoin at 150°, forms colourless crystals (m. p. 
S3°), which yield a crystalline monobrominated derivative (m. p. 166*;. 
When heated with potash, hydrocotoin yields hydrocotone and benzoic 
acid. 

An account of the piperonylic acid existing in paraeoto-bark and of 
the various derivatives obtained from it, has already appeared (this 
Journal, Abstr., 1878, 733). 

The ethereal oil obtained by distilling paracoto-bark with water 
appears to difEer somewhat from that existing in true coto-bark. By 
fractional distillation, it was separated into five portions, two of which, 
named a- and ^-paraeotene, are hydrocarbons boiling at 160° and 170° 
respectively : the analyses and the fact that they do not absorb hydro- 
chloric acid, show that they are not terpenes. The other three por. 
tions, a-, /S- and 7-paracotol are oxygenated oils boiling at 220°, 236°, 
and 240® respectively. Pull details of the physical properties and 
action of reagents on these five compounds are given in the paper. 

In conclusion, the authors state that the various constituents of the 
coto-barks may be arranged in three groups. 

The first, or hydrocotone group, includes hydrocotone, which is a 
hexhydric alcohol, dibenzoylhydrocotone, leucotin and oxyleucotin; 
the three last-named yield cotogenin and hydrocotone when fused with 
potash. 

The second, or cotoin group, includes coloin, dicotoin, and hydro- 
cotoin, which are distinguished by giving a dark brown-red coloration 
with ferric chloride in alcoholic solution. 

The third, or paracotoin group, contains but two members, para- 
cotoin and paracotoic acid. Both these compounds give a deep 
yellow or brown-yellow coloration with concentrated nitric acid. 

Besides these compounds, piperonylic acid, which had been already 
prepared by synthesis, exists ready formed in the bark, and also 
Tp'arious oily bodies volatile in the vapour of water. 0. B. Q-. 

Cinchona-barks. By 0. Hesse (Amalen, 200, 802—310).— 
This is a continuation of previous researches (AnnaU)}, 186, 290) 
into the characteristics and identity of the bark of a variety of 
cincbona, the cusco-bark. A comparative analysis of a specimen of 
the Qiiinquina jaitne de Cmco of Delondre and Bouchardt (obtained 
from 0. pelhtierana)^ which the author found to contain 0*37 por cent, 
cusconine, 0*24 aricine, no traces of quinine, and 0*50 of an amorphous 
alkaloid (in all 1*11 per cent, alkaloids), showed the close mutual 
resemblance of these varieties. The amorphous alkaloid present 
in the latter appears to be identical with the cusconidine previonsly 
isolated by the author from the cusco-bark (2?er., 10, 2162). It is 
soluble in acetic acid, and is precipitated from the concentrated solu- 
tion on the addition of nitric acid, as nitrate, in the form of brownish 
drops. 

hrom a cusco-bark, presented some time since by J. B. Howard 
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to the Pharmaceutical Society, and obtained according to Holme's, 
from C, jpelletierana, the author has isolated two new alkaloidb, 
which he terms cuscamine and cuscamidine. A determination 
of the quantities of alkaloids present gave the following numbers : 
0*21 per cent, aricine, 0*35 per cent, cnsconidine, and O’ 78 per cent, of 
a mixture of the new alkaloids. These were separated as nitrates, by 
adding nitric acid in small quantity to their solution in dilute acetic 
acid. They are separated from one another by taking advantage of 
the difference of solubility of the oxalates, cuscamine oxalate being 
comparatively insoluble in water. Cuscamine is readily isolated from 
the oxalate, and after recrystallising from alcohol is obtained in colour- 
less prisms (m. p. 218®). These are dissolved by sulphuric acid to a 
yellowish solution, which changes to brown on warming ; if molybdic 
acid be also present, a bluish-green colour is developed, changing to 
brown on warming, this again becoming violet-brown on cooling. The 
crystals are dissolved by concentrated nitric acid to a yellow solution, 
which does not alter on standing. The characteristics of several of the 
compounds of this alkaloid are described. 

Hydrochloride^ gelatinous and transparent, easily soluble in water. 

AurocJdonde, a yellow amorphous precipitate. 

FlaHnocIiloride, yellow and nocculent, difficultly soluble in water. 

Hydrobromide crystallises in large colourless plates. 

Hydriodide crystallises from hot aqueous solution in microscopic 
needles. 

Nitrate crystallises in needles which are almost insoluble in water. 

Sulphate crystallises in needles, the hydrogen sulphate in prisms. 

Oxalate crystallises in white needles, which are freely soluble in hot 
water, only slightly in cold. 

The second alkaloid, cuscamidiae. closely resembles cuscamine in 
its properties, the only important difference between them being that 
the former is precipitated by nitric acid from dilute, cuscamidine only 
from its concentrated solution. 

The species of cinchona, 0. pelletierana, from which the above alka- 
loids are obtained, has the additional characteristic of yielding neither 
quinine, cinchonine, quinamine, nor paricine, and is therefore to be 
regarded as extraordinary. The author suggests that in the classid- 
cation of the cinchona group, regard should be paid to chemical as 
well as morphological characteristics. C. F. C. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Nutritive Value of Grass at Various Stages of Growth. By 
E. V. WoLPF and Others {Bled. Oetiir-^ 1879, 736 — 744). — ^The grass 
was cut three times in the early summer, in the years 1874 and 1877 ; 
the first cutting took place about the middle of May, the second at the 
beginning and the third at the end of June. Tlxe second cutting 
appeared to give the best results in the case of the animals experi- 
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merited upon, namely, sheep and horses ; and as a rule it was found 
that more nitrogenous matter was excreted hy the latter than by the 
former. J. K. 0. 

Nutritive Value of Asparagine. By H. Wei&ke and Others 
(Bied. 1879, 744 — 748). — ^Asparagine when given in conjunc- 

tion with glue, was found to support life in the case of rabbits and 
sheep, the lattOT digesting about twelve per cent, of the nitrogen. 

J. K. 0. 

Digestive Power of Geese for Fibrin. By H. Weiske (Laiivdw. 
yefTsuchs^-Stui , 24,211 — 213). — Geese, according to the author’s former 
researches, are not able to digest the fibrin of d^delion or horsetail. 
In order to confirm this result, analyses were made of the fibrin of 
the food and of the faeces, showing the composition to have remained 
unaltered. J. K. C. 

Ptyalin and Diastase. By T. Defebsne (Compt retid., 89, 1070). 
— Ptyalin converts starch into sugar in prebence of impure gastric 
juice, as rapidly as it does in the mouth. Its action is, however, sus- 
pended by pure gastric juice, but on passing into the duodenum the 
ptyalin again becomes active. Diaistase on the other hand is com- 
pletely deprived of its power of converting starch into sugar, by hydro- 
chloric acid, or by pure gastric juice. W. 0. W. 

Carbonic Anhydride from Muscle- By E. STiNrzmG (I^uger's 
Arckw. /- 20, 189 — 200). — ^Muscle of labbits was employed. 

Every precaution was taken in the experiments, which were conducted 
by passing either air or nitrogen through boiling water containing 
tne muscle. When air was employed 18*3 per cent., by volume, of 
carbonic anhydride was obtained as the mean of several experiments, 
and 16“8 per cent, when nitrogen was used. Mean of all experiments 
= 17 2. M. M. P. M. 

Milk-secretion and the Amount of Fat in Milk. By W. 
FLEibCHMANN andP. ViETH (Landw.-VorsucJts. Stat, 24, 81 — 97). — 
The absence of an extended series of such observations upon a largo 
number of cattle induced the authors to avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunily of making and recording certain investigations npon the herd 
of Count von Schieflfen, consisting of 119 cows. They observed and 
registered the daily yield of milk, the percentage of fat, the specific 
gravity, and the difference between the morning and evening milkings, 
with which they combined the results of a change of fodder and general 
treatment. Their observations extended over a whole year, and should 
be of value to students in this branch of chemistry. 

The herd was of the dnn-red Mecklenburg breed; their average 
weight during the stall-feeding season being 463 6 kilos. Taking into 
account their dry period, a mean of 66 days per year for each cow, the 
milk production of the whole herd was 2682'34 kilos, each, or ignoring 
their dry time, the whole number, year in year out, averaged 2191*73 
kilos, each animal, equal to 5*69 times its own living weight. 

The winter stall-tiding lasted from the oommencement of tho 
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observations (1st January, 1878) tmtil 15tb May; pasturage upon the 
town commons, not very good land, commenced on 16th May and con- 
tinued to 17tb July, when the cattle were put upon stubble and affcer- 
gra^ ; on 15th October they were again hons^, and were stall-fed 
until the authors ceased their record. Their daily food from 1 st January 
to 5th March consisted of 12 kilos, of chopped fodder, viz., one-fifth 
clover hay, one-fifth meadow hay, three-fifths oat and barley straw ; 
together with 0*875 kilo, long oaten straw, 1 kilo, wheat bran, 1 kilo, 
cocoa cake. The same rations were continued to 16th May, with the 
single addition of 0*375 of fleshmeal; from 15th October to 31st 
December the rations consisted of 4*165 clover hay, 1*75 meadow hay, 
5*985 oaten stDPaw, all long, f kilo, cocoanut cake, ^ kilo, rye meal ; 
the hay was of good quality, the straw had been hand threshed, and of 
course contained some grains of com. 

The herd had an epidemic of cow-pox from the middle of September 
until the beginning of November, every cow being more or less affected. 
During its prevalence, the milk fell off very considerably, those cows 
which were only slightly affected by the disease did not show any 
marked departure from the normal butter or cheese produce, but the 
skim milk and cheese made during this time suffered from not ripen- 
ing. The milkings took place with great regularity at 5 o’clock 
morning and evening, and it was the custom of the dairy to exactly 
weigh the milk ; the samples of 60 to 80 o.c. were carefully drawn 
from the dairy receptacles containing about 100 kilos, of well 
mixed milk, the general determinations were only made weekly, 
double experiments being generally made. Particular search was 
made for the brownish substance first extracted from milk by ether, 
by Mannetti and Musso (Zeitschr, AnaZ, OJiem,, 16, 397). 

The subjoined table shows the influence of the fodder and changes 
of location ; the average of the evening shows a higher sp. gr. and 
fat than the morning milk, which, however, is larger in quantity, 
except during the third period, when the days were longest ; the pro- 
portion of fats in the evening yield oscillated within wider limits 
than in the morning ; from March to July the morning milk was 
richer in &ts than in the evening, being the period of the greatest 
activity of the lacteal glands, which fell partly in the fleshmeal and 
partly in the grazing periods. Search was made for the brown sub- 
stance in eveiy determination ; it was, however, f oxmd oidy five times 
in the morning and eight times in the evening ; from other experiments 
the authors believe it to exist in considerable quantities in buttermilk 
to as large a proportion as 2*053 of the total weight. 

The experiments were to be continued in 1879, and a report is pro- 
mised. 
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Periods. 

Specific grarily. 

Percentage of fat. 

Remarks. 

Momitig. 

Evening. 

jMorning 

Evening. 

Dec. 30, 1877, to 
Max. 5, 1878 
Mar. 6 to May 15 
May 16 to July 16 
July 17 to Oct. 14 

Got. 15 to Dec. 31 

1 -0311 

1 *0311 
1-0319 

1 *0319 

1-0318 

1-0314 

1 -0316 
1*0318 
1-0321 

1-0321 

3-887 

3 873 
3-314 
3-841 

3-460 

8 -489 

3-365 

3*146 

3-430 

8*627 

Ordinary stall-feeding. 

Addition of fleshmeal. 
Pasturage on commons. 
Pasturage on cbver after- 
grass. 

Stall-feeding. 

Day’s aveinige. . 

1-0317 

3-395 


Periods. 

1 

Milk per cow. 

Fat per cow. 

Remarks. 

Homing. 

Evening. 

Morning. 

Evening 

Dec. 80, 1877, to 

Solos. 

3*543 

Silos. 

8*804 

Kilos. 

0-120 

Solos. 

0-116 

Ordinaiy stall-feeding. 

Mar. 5, 1878 
Max. 6 to May 15 
May 16 to July 16 

4-013 

3-854 

0-136 

0-129 

Addition of fieshmeal. 

4-285 

4*893 

0*148 

0-138 

Pasturage on commons. 

July 17 to Oct. 14 

3*867 

3*268 

0*112 

0-112 

Pasturage on clover after- 

Oct. 16 to Dec. 31 

2*648 ‘ 

2-469 

0-092 

0-090 

grass. 

Stall-feeding. 

Day’s average. . 

7-091 




J. F. 


Abnormal Composition of Human Milk. C. Mabohand 
(Bied. Oentr,^ 1872, 769 — 770). — ^According to the author, the usual 
composition of human milk is as follows : — ^butter, 36*8 : lactose, 71’1 ; 
protein, 17 ; salts, 2'’04, and water 873 parts per thousand ; when the 
amount of butter rises to above 52 parts, the milk is injurious to the 
child. The quantity of protein, which is much less than in cow’s milk, 
cannot be exceeded without ill effects. J. K. G, 

Occurrence of a Reducing Substance in the Urine of 
Herbivorous Animals. By B. Bbhmbl (Lmdw. Yers%iGhB.-Sbat, 24, 
44 — 48). — These experiments were undertaken in consequence of the 
isolation, by Hofmeister, and afterwards by Kaltenbach, of a re- 
ducing substance in the urine of recently confined women suffering 
from milk-fever, this substance after several recrystallisations giving 
the reactions of milk-sugar. It was therefore thought desirable to 
ascertain if a stoppage of milk caused the same effect in animals. A 
goat which produced daily 5 litres was left unmilked for some days 
until a decided suppression of milk was obtained; the mine col- 
lected at intervals of 14 — 24 hours, each day’s collection being sul^ 
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mitted to examination witli the result of finding an amount oE the 
substance, which calculated as milk-sugar gave in proportion per 1,000 
parts : — first day’s sample, 0*492 ; the second day’s, 0*401 ; the third, 
0*231. The substance, after drying over sulphuric acid, appeared as a 
glassy yellowish mass without any trace of crystalline structure. Sub- 
jected to dialysis the reducing body passed freely into the dialysate, 
and on again evaporating tliis liquid, the same vitreous amorphous 
substance was reproduced. In order to compare the results with the 
kidney secretions of a non-milk-producing animal, the urine of an 
ordinary wether sheep was collected and treated in the same way, 
with the result of obtaining on the first day a proportion per 1,000 of 
0*137 ; at the end of the second 0*124 of the substance reckoned as 
milk-sugar. 

The quantity found in the urine of the goat in this case was trifling, 
and does not come near the amount obtained by Hofmeister from the 
woman’s urioe ; the amount found in the milk-producing animal at the 
beginning of the experiment was, however, about four times that 
found in the male animal, but at the end of the third day it was 
not double. 

The author is not certain that the substance is milk-sugar; he only 
considers it proved that it is a strongly reducing dextrorotatory sub- 
stance. J. F, 

Analysis of Concretions taken from an Abscess on the 
Jawbone of a Horse. By G. Thoms {Lmdw. V&rBuchs.’-Stati 
24, 49). — ^The concretions were of irregular form, of a whitish colour, 
wiih a red-brown shade of blood corpuscles ; in one instance th^ had 
formed round a particle of straw, so that the author concludes that 
the abscess and concretions were caused by a wound sustained by the 
animal in taking its food. The principal constituent was calcium 
carbonate. J. F. 

Action of Dehydrating Agents on the Crystalline Lens of 
the XSye. By E. Hexjbel (^Pfluyer^s Arch,f, PJiys.^ 20, 114 — 188). — 
The general result arrived at by the author is that cataract may be 
artificially produced in frogs, and also in warm-blooded animals, by 
the introduction into the eye of substances which act as dehydrating 
agents, and that the action of these bodies is physical, depending as it 
does on a process of osmose between the saline liquid in the aqueous 
humour and vitreous body, and the water in the lens, whereby the 
amount of the latter is reduced, whilst simultaneously a small quantity 
of the salt injected finds its way into the lens. The action is confined 
to the eye itself, and is not, as supposed by Guttmann, an action on 
the general or^nism. A list is given of a large number of potassium 
and sodium salts, &c., which cause cataract if injected into the eye of 
the frog or rabbit. Many sodium salts produce cataract when injected 
under the skin, while other salts do not act in this way under the same 
conditions. The author explains this by the facts that sodium salts are 
not readily expelled from the blood, because their rate of diffasion is 
comparatively low, and that their dehydrating action is not rapid ; 
these salts therefore eventually find their way to the eye in a state in 
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wMoli they are still capable of withdrawing water from the lens. 
Very many phybiological details are given in the original, and the 
results of other workers are disonssed at length. The author thinks 
that cataract in the human subject is caused by the presence in the 
aqueous humour and vitreous body of an excess of mineral matter 
which reacts on the lens and diminishes the amount of water therein. 

M. M. P. M. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


The Butyric Ferment (Bacillus Amylobacter) in the Car- 
boniferous Period. By P. v. Tibqhbm (Gompt rend., 89, 1102 — 
1104). — Bacillus amylobacter is soon developed when fragments of the 
young roots of cypress or yew are immersed in water. It attacks the 
tissues and cellular membranes of the roots, dissolving the cellulose 
which undergoes butyric fermentation, and finally leaving nothing 
but the cuticle and the vessels. The different stages of development 
of the bacillus may be traced in the interior of the destroyed organ, 
from the slender threads in a state of active division to the free spores 
floating in the liquid which fills the space once occupied by the cells. 

A microscopical examination of the numerous rootlets of coniferee, 
found in the mssil state in the coal measures of St. Etienne, exhibits 
visible traces of the ravages committed by the Bacillus amylobacter. 

W. 0. w. 

Formation of Vinega^r by Bacteria. By E. Wtjrm 
2 wlyt. J., 235, 225). — The author has investigated this matter, and 
his results prove, without doubt, that an active formation of vinegar 
from alcohol is obtained by means of Mycoderma aoeti {Bactermm 
mycodenna — Cohn), thus supporting Pasteur’s view. The author 
then discusses the practical details of the process given by Pasteur, 
and compares the process with others. J. T. 

Starch-altering Ferments in Plants. By J. Babanvtzky {Bied. 
Ceutr,, 1879, 790 — 791). — ^Ferments were obtained from the germinat- 
ing seeds of many plants and their action on starch examined. In 
many cases it was found possible to convert 70 per cent, of the starch 
into glucose. The author is of opinion that the starcn is first con- 
verted into dextrin alone, and not into dextrin and glucose together. 

J. K. 0. 

Organisms in Beet Sap. By L. Cibnkowski (Beid. Oeut., 1879, 
767). — The bodies known as “ frogspawn,” which make their appear- 
ance after a time in the sap of beetroot, prove on microscopic exami- 
nation to be a species of bacterium, called by the author Ascocoocus 
BUrotKvb. J. K. 0. 

Carbonic Acid in the Air. By Marie-Davt (Oo^n^t rend., 90, 
32 — 35). — ^An examination of the determinations of the amount of 
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carbonic anhydride in the air, which have been made daily dnring the 
labt four years at Montsonris, seems to show that the best crops 
have been produced in those years when the amount of carbonic anhy- 
dride has been below the average. The carbonic anhydride varies in- 
versely with clearness of the sky, and is influenced by the oscillations 
of the great equatorial atmospheric currents. W. 0. W, 

Bespirative Power of Marsh and Water Plants. By E. Ebet- 
BBRG (JBdd. Gentr,, 1879, 748 — 760). — It is a well-known fact that 
these plants are able to thrive in media which contain little or no 
oxygen. They are aU very poor in nitrogen, and the author has 
shown by a number of experiments that this latter property accounts 
for the former. His investigations prove that the respirative power 
of plants varies with the amount of nitrogen they consume, and this, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that water plants contain large air 
chambers which do not often need refilling, accounts for their being 
able to exist in media which contain very httle oxygen. 

J. K. 0. 

Influence of Nutritive Material on the Transpiration of 
Plants. By A. Buegeesteix (Bled, O&itr,^ 1879, 760 — 762). — The 
author shows that plants transpire more when placed in a 0*2 per 
cent, solution of any nutritive s^t than in pure water alone, but that 
the transpiration diminishes as the percentage increases, also that if 
the 0*2 per cent, be made up of more than one salt the transpiration is 
less than in pure water. J. K. G. 

Influence of Salicylic Acid and other Bodies on Germina- 
tion. By E. Heckbl (Bied, Oentr,^ 1879, 789). — Small doses of sali- 
cylic acid appear to have a favourable influence on the germination of 
seeds, whereas phenol and thymol have an opposite, although not a 
lasting eflect. J. C. 

Passage of Plant-material in Seedl^s. By W. Detmee 
(Bled. Oentr., 1879, 788 — 789). — Glucose by itself can pass only from 
cell to cell, and must enter into some combination before being able to 
pass through the septum of the plasma. Vegetable casein is insoluble 
iu water, but is rendered soluble by organic acids and neutral alkaline 
phosphates. J. K. G. 

Course of the Nitrogen and Mineral Constituents in the 
Development of the Early Shoots. By J. Soheudeb (Bied, Cmtr,^ 
1879, 762 — 764). — It was found that from the 6th of April to the 18th 
of May the axial organs of the plants under investigation had lost a 
great qnantity of their nitrogen and mineral contents, which had 
passed into the yonng shoo^. In the cases of phosphoric acid, the 
loss was greatest, amounting to nearly 60 per cent, ; nearly one-third 
of the potash, and more than one-four^ of the mj^esia and nitrogen 
had also been given up. The amount of lime and silica was, however, 
greater at the end thfin the beginning of the period under o^ervation, 
and as some at least had passed into tbe shoots, the roots must have 
been more active in absorbiug these constituents. J. K. G. 
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Development of Oats. By P. Dbh^hain and N’antieb (Bied, 
Cmtr,y 1879, 765 — 766). — Oats grown on land which, liad not been 
manured since 1875, showed a great falling off in the percentage of 
nitrogen, 8*12 per cent, of nitrogenous substances being found instead 
of 8 or 9 per cent, as usually obtained. With respect to the loss of 
weight winch the plants undergo at the ripening period, the authors 
express their opinion that it is proportionate to the goodness of the 
crop. J. K. 0. 

Inffuence of the Leaves on the Production of Sugar in the 
Beet. By B. Coeenwindbb and G. Oontaminb (JBied, Ceyitr., 1879, 
792). — ^The leaves of the beetroot contain small quantities of glucose, 
and those roots which have well-developed leaves are the richest in 
sugar. J. K. C. 

Ripening of Grapes. By C. Portelb (Bied. Centr,, 1879, 758 — 
764; comp, this volume, p. 178). — The chief object of this series of 
investigations was to ascertain the changes which the acids of the 
grape undergo during the ripening process. Examinations were made 
of the must and aqueous extract of the Negrara grape at various times 
from the 26t}h of July to the 21st of October, 1878. The results show 
that the total quantity of free acid in the must and aqueous extract 
increases until the grapes begin to soften^ and then regularly diminishes. 
The tannic acid disappears altogether in the must, but not entirely in 
the aqueous extract, as it is still present in the skins and seeds. The 
free tai*taric acid, from the time the berries begin to soften, gradually 
diminishes, and finally disappears when the grapes are fully ripe. 
Malic acid is still present in the ripe berries, and then forms two-thirds 
of the total free acid ; it is not found in the combined state. Sulphuric 
acid and phosphoric acid are present in the ash in sufficient quantity 
to combine with the lime and magnesia, whilst potash is found in 
excess of the amount required for the cream of tartar. The following 
table gives tbe weight in g^ms of the various constituents in 100 
berries plucked at different times : — 



26th July 

0*16 

6tli 

0*29 

16(h „ 

0*11 

12tli August 

1*61 

asnl 

16*00 


21 *70 

9fcli September 

28*60 

SSth „ 

81*20 

I2th October 

88*20 

2Ut 

38*30 


0*32 1‘19 0-79 0-31 

— 1-80 1*14 0-41 

0- 65 3*03 2*09 0 78 

0*69 6 38 3-40 0*81 

1*08 6*68 2-61 0-66 

1- 16 6*37 2-X2 0*30 

1*16 6 '46 1*83 0-26 

1*28 7*60 1*64 0'04 

1*36 7*96 1*48 0*02 

1*67 7-46 1*08 — 
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Oeam of 
tartar. 

Tartaric 

acid 

Malic acid found. 

Total 
free and 
combined 
tartaric 
acid. 

Directly. 

Indirectly 

26th July : 

0-19 

0 23 

0*35 

0 31 

0*46 

6th „ 

0-27 

0*48 

— 

0*45 

0-61 

16th „ 

0 13 

0*39 

0*90 

0*92 

1-12 

12th August 

' 0*17 

0 68 

2*17 

2 00 

1*19 

23rd 

1*06 

0*75 

— 

1 13 

1*49 

3l8t 

1*18 

0*82 

1*19 

1*04 

1 1*24 

9th September 

1*25 

0*81 

0*98 

0 80 

1*24 

28th „ 

1*11 

0 70 

0 86 

0*68 

1 1*19 

12th October 

1*53 

0*79 

0*73 

0 60 

1-24 

2l8t „ 

i i*:7 

0*79 

0*48 

0*20 

1*25 


The grapes gathered on tlie 26tli of J aly were from a Tery backward 
plant. 

It appears from tbe above table, that tbe total quantity of tartaric 
acid remained pretty constant after tbe berries began to soften, tbe 
free acid being gradually neutralised by tbe potasb, and thus dis- 
appearing. 

Experiments on tbe after-ripening of grapes showed that tbe amount 
of sugar and tartaric acid in tbe berries remained constant, unless 
kept until decomposition set in : tbe malic acid, however, diminished 
in the same manner in tbe case of unripe grapes as if they were still 
attached to tbe vine stock. J. K. 0. 

Growtli of Plants in Artificial Solntions, By P. Parskt (Bled. 
Oetitr,, 1879, 669 — 671). — Tbe conclusions which tbe author draws 
from bis experiments on tbe replacement of potasb by soda in tbe 
j)lant, and the influence of various substances on tbe growth of plants, 
such as chlorine, chloride of calcium, &c., agree in all respects with 
former investigations. J. K, 0. 

Formation of Pat in the Growth of Pmxgi. By 0. v, Nagelt 
and 0. Loew (J. pr. Oh&m, [2], 20, 97 — 114). — Previons investiga- 
tions of tbe phenomenon of the formation of fat in vegetable cells 
liave established the following points : — That it is a secretion, and not 
a product of fermentation or other action external to tbe life of tbe 
cell ; that it is formed in quantity varying with tbe activity of tbe 
growth, and of tbe oxygen respiration of tbe plant. On tbe chemistry 
of tbe process, especially in respect of tbe proximate sources of this 
product, but little light has been thrown. Tbe fact that the starch 
which is present in tbe immature condition, c.y., of the rape seed, is 
replaced in the mature condition by oil, has been regarded as the result 
of the conversion of the caibohydrates into fat ; this conclusion is, 
however, unwarranted. There is weightier evidence of tbe origin of 
fat in the splitting np of cell prote'ids in the cells of penieillium and 
other fungi wbidb are proteid in tbe earlier stages, and contain abun- 
dance of fat at later periods ; tbe development of the latter is observed 
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to occur pan passu with a loss of proteids ; and since the cell- wall 
often undergoes considerable increase daring the same periods, i.e., 
carbohydrates are secreted, a causal connection between the former 
phenomena is extremely probable. The relation of fat formation to 
the nutrition of the plant is obscure, and throws no light on the 
problem ; plants nourished with albuminoids evince a scarcely more 
active fat secretion than those fed on non-nitrogenous organic bodies 
(sugar, mannitol, glycerol, &c.), together with ammonia or nitric acid. 
The investigation of these and other points bearing on the question, is 
the purpose of the following experimental work : — 

I. To determine the quantitative relations between the matter con- 
sumed as food, and that elaborated both in the aggregate, as cells with 
their contents and as fat. 

Penicillium was selected as a simple cellular structure. The spores 
were sown in solutions (1 — 3 per cent.) of the several food-atuffs con- 
taining a sufficient quantity of ash constituents (K 2 H.P 04 .MgS 04 and 
Cads), and in addition 0‘6 — 1 per cent, of free phosphoric acid, the 
presence of which is fatal to schizomycetes. The solutions were placed 
in flasks loosely closed with cotton wool, and agitated from time to 
time. After the expiration of several weeks the cells were filtered off, 
dried at 100°, and weighed ; the filtrate evaporated and the residne 
weighed. The amount of organic matter consumed is the weight 
originally present less that of the residne. The fat was determined 
by weighing as fatty acid, after destroying the cell-walls with hydro- 
chloric acid. The results are enumerated m the table (p. 339). 

conditions of growth, temperature, access of air, were kept 
as constant and uniform as possible, so that those experiments in 
which the degree of concentration of the nutrient solution is the same 
may be regarded as strictly comparable. 

In a second series the secretion of fat was more closely investigated 
in relation to nutrition by sugar and tartaric acid plus inorganic 
nitrogen on the one hand, and albumin, soluble and insoluble, on the 
other. The duration of the experiment was two months ; at the end 
of this period the total growth of the penicillium and the fatty acids 
secreted by the cells were in each case determined. The details are 
tabulated below : — 


Hutiient solution. 

Total 

growth. 

Fat acids 
per cent, 
of dry 
cells. 

(a*) 500 C.C. water, 5 grams ammonium tartrate, 5 grams 

1 

i 

J 

1 

J 

1 

J 

[■ 0-64» 

|- 1-448 
[■ 2-301 

[■ 0-624 

0-631 

0-200 

8-OS 

y-12 

12 86 

^-32 

8-79 

0-68 

(b.) 500 C.C. water, 50 grams sugar, 0 5 phosphoric acid, 

5 grams potassium nitrate, 2 grams mtnc acid 

(o.) 800 C.O. water, 15 grains sugar, 3 grams ammonium 

tartrate, 3 grams tartaric aeid 

(d.) 800 grams water, 3 grams peptone, 2 grams phosphoric 
acid 

(e.) 300 c,o. water, 3 oJbumin, 2 phosphorjo acid 

(/.) 800 0 . 0 . water, 3 albumin (insol.), 2 phosphoric acid . . 
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(The solutions contained in addition, 0*100 per cent. K2H.PO4, 
0*016 MgSOi, 0*005 CaCl 2 , 0*017 (NH 4 ).S 04 in each case.) 

In the case of (c) the residual sugar and tartaric acid were esti- 
mated in the filtrate ; of the latter there remained 13*9 per cent, of the 
original weight, whereas of the sugar, although added in so much 
larger quantity, only 6 per cent, remained. No products of oxidation 
or fermentation could he detected. 

II. To determine the formation of fat in relation to a varying supply 
of cane-sugar, that of nitrogen and the necessary inorganic salts being 
kept constant. 

The solutions (1,000 c.c.) contained in each of the six experiments, 
0*7 gram (NHijaSOij 2 grams K 2 H.PO 4 ; 0*3 gram MgSOi; 01 
gram OaOh ; and 0*9 gram phosphoric acid. The duration of growth 
was six weeks. The quantities of sugar and other details are given in 
the table : — 



Sugar 
per cent, of 
zintrient 
solution. 

Total 

growth 

Fat acids 
per cent of 
cells. 

Sugar 
assimilated 
per cent, of 
total con- 
sumption 



OX 

0*210 

1 15 *84 { 

84*3 

a,\ 

0*6 

0*805 

(tf ) 

1*0 

0*230 

J L 


*•••.. 

M,') 

6*0 

0*772 

14 *36 


(<».) 

10*0 

2*700 



(/.) 

15*0 

1 : 

2*216 

23*13 

8 8 



The increase of yield, it will be seen, has no constant relation to the 
increase of concentration of the sugar solution. Comparison of (a) and 
(/) in respect to the quantity of sugar burned, shows that this increases 
with the concentration. Ab regards the inversion of sugar during the 
growth of penicillium, the authors found that in a 1 per cent, solution 
the growing plant caused the inversion of 60 per cent, of its weiglit 
(estimated as dry) of sugar in eighteen honrs. 

III. To investigate the “ degradation ” (** involntion ”) of ponioillium 
in relation to the fatty contents of the cells, one-fourth of the product 
of gi*owth in a solution containing sugar (2 per cent.) and albumin 
(1 per cent.) was analysed in the fresh state (after drying) ; the re- 
mainder was placed in phosphoric acid solution (1 per cent.), and set 
aside for four weeks : the originally compact mass of hyphoe was by 
this time resolved into loose threads ; these were filtered off, dried, and 
weighed, and fopnd to represent about 15 per cent, of the original 
weight. 

The following constituents were estimated ; — 
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Albumin 

Before 

degradation. 

. . . . 42*7 

After 

degradation. 
16 5 

Fat 

. . . . 18 6 

50-5 

Oellnlose, <fec. . . 

.... 38-8 

33-0 


100-0 

100-0 


proving a considerable formation of fat at the expense of proteids. 

The only general conclusion the authors at present draw from their 
results is, a classification of the nutrient matters investigated, in an 
ascending series representing the snccessive degrees in which they 
iavonrably influence the formation of fat, viz. (passing from those less 
to the more favoxurable), (1) ammonium acetate ; (2) ammonium tar- 
trate and succinate and asparagine; (3) leucine; (4) peptone; (6) 
ammonium tartrate, plus sugar ; (6) leucine, plus sugar ; (7) peptone, 
plus sugar. 

The problem of the proximate origin of fats remains ve^ much m 
statu qtio. 0. F. C. 

Pormation of Vegetable Albumin. By A. BiiMEULisG (Landw. 
Tersuchs.-Stat^ 24, 113 — 160). — ^This long paper describes the 
author’s investigations into the presence of albumin in the roots, 
stalks, leaves, blossoms, and seeds of the Yicia faha maj,^ or common 
buff bean, with the view of throwing light upon the interesting and 
little known question of the production of proteid substances in plants, 
and how the nitrates and ammonium salts fi:om the soil on the one 
side, and from decomposed nitrogenous organic substances on the 
other, are assimilated by the growing vegetable. 

The author’s experiments are very numerous, and show most careful 
and painstaking observation; his apparatus, of which be gives drawings, 
are eminently ^apted to the purposes of his investigation, but tlmy 
contain no new principle ; and his results, although most interesting, 
being chiefly of a negative character, will be sufficiently nndersto^ 
from the summary with which he concludes the paper- 

He finds the nitric acid taken np fix>m the soil abundant in the 
roots and stems, gradually becoming less, until in the bud<«, blossoms, 
and fruits it is seldom to be met with, and be believes that the leaves 
are the particular organs charged with its transformation into albumi- 
noids; that the most active agent is not nitrogen in the form of 
ammonium salts. As he has found the latter most frequently in the 
leaves from which the more active nitric compound had already dis- 
appeared, he thinks that had the ammoninm salts been the most active 
agents, idiey would have been assimilated at an earlier stage. He 
thinks the absorbed nitrates, which are very unstable, are acted upon 
by the vegetable organic acids, which combine with the lime of the salt, 
and free the nitrogen, but he admits that his researches have not 
advanced our knowledge of the matter greatly, the only certain con- 
clusion being that albumin is the result of the end reactions, of which 
we do not know the steps. The presence and distribution of the 
amides appear to point to a step in the process, as their distribution 
seems to follow a simple law, which is that those parts of the plant 

VOL. XXXVIII. 2 b 
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whicli are of quickest growth, and which increase their bulk most 
invariably richest in amides. The young leaves contain 
more than old ones, the stem than the root. More particularly are 
the buds, sprouts, and blossoms rich in this product, and where new 
cells are about to be built up, there is previously collected upon the 
spot a«n accumulation of material for their construction, not only of the 
matters required to form their membrauons portions, but of proto- 
plasmic matter ; it appears certain that the amides form the nourish- 
ment of the young cells ; even the flower^buds accumulate these sub- 
stances for the nourishment of the future seeds, but the manner in 
which the process is carried out still remains unknown. J. F. 

Leucine and Tyrosine in Potatoes. By B. Sohulzb and 
J. Baebibei (Landw. Versucks.^Stat.y 24, 167 — 169). — The purified 
alcoholic extract from potatoes, when allowed to stand, was found to 
deposit after some time a crystalline substance, which on further 
examination proved to be impure tyrosine, giving all the characteristic 
reactions of that substance. The mother-liquor on further evaporation, 
and standing for a few days, yielded a crystaUiue crust of leucine. 

J. K. C. 

Amount of OO. in Grassnseeds, and its Relation to their Germ- 
ination.^ By H. Behiholz (Bied. Centr,, 1879, 756— 757).— The 
various kinds of seeds examined contained oil in quantities varying 
from 0*8 to 15*8 per cent. Two hundred specimens of each sort were 
sown under the same conditions, and their germinating power and 
quickness of growth observed, the former of which, however, was found 
to bear no constant relation to the richness of the seeds in oil, whilst 
quickness of growth after a certain period was found to be to some 
extent dependent on the quantity of oil present, J. K, C, 

.toaJ3rsis of Parsnips. By B. Ooeenwindbe and G. Contaminb 
( Oeivtr,^ 1879, 794), The following is the result of the analy- 
sis; — 


Water 

Nitrogenous substances . 

.. 79-84 

. 2>36 

Orystallisable sugar 

. 8-26 

Grape-sugar 

. 1'57 

Fibre 

.. 2*0 

Starch 

.. 1-0 

Peptin, <&c 

Mineral matter 

.. 4-33 

.. 1-02 

100-00 


The ash contained 40 per cent, of potash, and 50 per cent, of phos- 

J. K. 0. 

Mineral Constituents of the Riesling Grape. By A. Hilgbr 
(Bted. Oentr,^ 1879, 793). — The amount of dried substance was found 
to vary between 13 and 15 per cent., and the ash from 1*1 to 1*5 per 
cent. Analyses of the ash gave the following results • 
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Eiesling at EiesHng at SjlTaner at 


Steizx. Leisten. Mulheim. 

Potasli 33-04 34-6? 48-43 

Soda 1-84 1-21 0*45 

Lime 8*55 ILOO ?-33 

Magnesia 2*61 1*42 3*75 

Pende oxide 1*04 0*45 0*10 

Phosphoric acid 21**08 19*72 7*36 

Snlphtirio acid 4^54 4*19 4*89 

Silica 1*00 0*45 1*71 


Carbonic anhydride . . 22*51 23*78 24*38 

Hydrochloric acid ..... 2*29 2*53 0*96 

J. K. 0. 


Mineral Constituents of Pir and Blrcli. By J. Schroder 
(Bisd, Oentr.^ 1879, 754 — 756). — As regards the distribution of the 
ash of the fir in the tree, the author finds that the leaves are the 
richest, and that the bark is richer in ash than the wood. A concen- 
tration of the phosphoric, sulphuric, and silicic acid takes place in the 
direction of the branches, as these acids have a tendency to pass into 
the leaves. Magnesia and potash are found in largest quantities in the 
wood, and linae in the bark. Similar results were obtained in the case 
of the birch, as regards the distribution of the ash constituents, 
although not in so marked a degree. The fir gives more ash than the 
birch, the excess being due to the larger amount of silica present. 

J . Skli 0. 

Ash Analyses. By G. Thoms (Landiv. Vermchs^^Stat, 24, 53). — 
The ash of the seed capsules and stems of the flax plant were submitted 
to analysis, and compared with that of the hay of the Odleqpsis tetrahit^ 
or common ** hollow tooth,”^ a plant coming greatly into use as a fodder 
in Bussia ; the whole of the specimens were grown in Livonia. The 
following are the principal constituents ; — 

Phosphoric Silicic 
Fotasb. Soda. lime. acid. acid. 

Plax seed capsules . . 22*39 6*69 27*41 25^14 5*21 

„ stems .... 19*75 0*56 31*84 8*85 15*87 

Galeopsis 41*26 1*75 28*43 9*74 10*79 

J. P. 


Analyses of Peeding StufEh. By G. Thoms (Land/Wu Yersucks.* 
Siat., 24, 50 — 52). — The author communicates the result of his exami- 
nation of nine samples of feeding cakes of Russian mamtfacture, con- 
sisting of linseed-oil cake and a so-called starch cake. Of the nine 
samples he describes four as adulterated, two of medium quality, and 
three as good ; lie adulterations consist of the seeds of various weeds, 
and in some of the samples particles of straw. Prom these results 
the author urges the employment of the microscope, a botanical exami- 
nation, treatment with warm water, and the judgi^ of the samples by 
smell and taste. He agrees with Voelker, that au ordinary chemical 
analysis is not sutdoient in such oases ; he particularly recommends 
careful search for mildew in the cmitre of the caike. In some parte ^ 
Russia, it is the custom to stove the seeds previous to pressing them, in 
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order to get a better yield of oil, thereby injuring the quality of tbe 
cake, and probably forming matters injurious to the cattle which 
use ih 

Spent Hops as Fodder. By O. Kellner (JBied, Oentr,, 18?9, 
667). — A diet of hops and hay was daily given to two sheep, and afber- 
wa^s for a short time hay alone, in order to ascertain the digestibility 
of the spent hops. The composition of the dried substance was as 
follows: — 



Protein. 

Fibre. 

Fat. 

Nitrogen Ash and 
free extract. sand. 

Hops . - 

19-7 

21-7 

78 

46*1 4-6 

Hay .. 

8-7 

34-5 

2-7 

45*2 8-9 

Of these constituents the 

animals digested- 

- 

Hops. 

Organic 

substance. 

IProteln. 

Fibre. 

Nitrogen 

Fat. free extract. 

Animal No. 1 

. . 28-6 

38-9 

— 

77*2 43*2 per cent. 

„ No. 2 

.. S7-7 

34-7 

10-1 

75*9 45 8 „ 

Hat. 

Mean of both 

.. 59-4 

52*7 

54-5 

48-6 65-0 „ 


The above numbera show .that only a comparatively small percentage 
of the hop constituents was digested by the animals. Taking also 
into cotisideration the feiot that the animals showed great objection to 
this food, spent hops cannot be highly recommended as fodder (comp, 
this Journal, 36, 1050). J. K. 0. 

Nitrogen in Tnrfl By M. v. Sivbbs (Lmdw, VersucJis.-Stati 24, 
183 — 210). — The author comments at considerable length on the 
several results of 26 analyses of turf taken at different depths, and 
formed from various vegetable growths. The source of the nitrogen 
is attributed to tbe albuminoids of tbe decaying plants, the amount of 
these being sufficient to account for most of the nitrogen present, and 
they are not destroyed in the process of decay. The nitrogenous sub- 
stances are soluble m potash. J, K. 0. 

On various Manures, By J. Moser (Bled, Oentr., 1879, 721 — 
726). — ^As foreign manures are in general too high-priced in Austria, 
»u investigation of various materials to be obtained in that country, 
both natural and artifioial, which may be used as manure, has been 
made at the agricultural station iu Vienna. 

The beds of phosphorite examined, found chiefly in Idria and Bast 
(Jalicia, were not sufficiently rich to allow of being worked. The pro- 
duct obtained by treatment of sewage with lime was found to be 
valuable. Waste products from various manufacturing processes were 
also examined, such as flsh-guano, dried blood, glue waste, dsc., the 
results showing that tb^ are very valuable as manures. Bat-guano, 
which occurs in very large quantities in some parts of Austria, 
proved on analysiB to be a manure of excellent qualiiy. J. K. 0. 
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Mamiring Experiments. By P. Bilck {Bled. Centr,, 187y, 
729 — 736 ). — ^In order to institTite a comparison between cow and 
sheep dung in their influence on the growth of vegetables, a series of 
experiments was made in Silesia. Details of the effects on various 
plants are given, j&om which it appears generally that the application 
of oow-dnng delays the ripening and rednces the yield, whilst sheep, 
dung has m most cases the opposite effect. J. K. C. 

Composition of Powis^ Dimg, By A. Petiemann (Bied. Oentr., 
1879 , 784 ). — The samples analysed were collected on dry sand, and 
mixed into a homogeneous mass with 10 per cent, of gypsum. The 
following results were obtained on analysis : — 


Water 11*76 

Organic matter and ammonium salts 24*59 

Mineral matter soluble in acids 34 54 

„ insoluble „ 28*21 


100*00 

J. K. C. 

Bat-guano from Various Sources. By A. Yolciee (Bied, Gentr., 
1879, 783 — 784). — This kind of guano occurs in large quantities in 
the Southern States, Jamaica, Ease India, <&g. ; the analysis showed 
great variations, the principal constituents ranging as follows: — 
moisture, 6*7 to 64; organic matter and ammonium salts, 5*8 to 65; 
phosphoric acid, from 1*4 to 24*9, and nitrogen from 0*3 to 8*9 per 
cent, in 21 samples. J. K. G. 
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Qa^ometric Methods. By D. Amaio and P. Fiqueara (Gazzetta^ 
9, 404 — 418), — In the centre of the Valle del Bove of Etna there is a 
small lake, called the Lago di Naftia or Lago dei Pahei, formed by 
the streams from the hills with which it is surrounded, but which is 
occasionally quite dry after a hot and dry summer. At the bottom of 
this lake are three large openings and many smaller ones (about 40), 
from which gas constantly issues, so that the lake appears to be iu a 
state of ebullition. As animals which by chance go to drink of the 
water, have been noticed to drop down dead, it is believed in the 
district that the water is poisonous. The authors therefore determined 
to examine and for this purpose collected samples of the water, and 
also of the gas issuing from one of the larger openings. 

Before making the examination of the gases it seemed desirable to 
study the gasometric methods ordinarily employed, some of which the 
authors have modified, besides introducing new ones. A modification 
of Bunsen's apparatus for ooUectiug the gases in water is described 
which entirely obviates any chance admixture with air. The 41 known 
gaseous substances, of wMch a table is given, were examined with 
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respect to their behaviour towards reagents, the details of which are 
fully described. 

It was found that acetate of lead was blackened by hydrogen sul- 
phide, selenide, telluride, and arsenide, and also by liquid hydrogen 
phosphide, but neither by phosphine nor by antimoniuretted hydrogen. 
The four gases first named are absorbed by manganese peroxide, 
which moreover decomposes antimoniuretted hydrogen with liberation 
of the hydrogen. Silver nitrate decomposes arseniuretted, antimoniu- 
retted, and phosphoretted hydrogen, setting free hydrogen. A coke 
ball impregnated with ammonical chromous sulphate absorbs acetylene 
and allylene, but has no action on the gaseous olefines or paraffins. A 
coke ball with fuming sulphuric acid absorbs gases of the acetylene 
group as well as the olefines. The authors find also that a dry gas, 
when exploded with twice its volume of oxyhydrogen mixture, is com- 
pletely saturated with aqueous vapour after the explosion. 

Details are then given of the analysis of the gas collected from the 
openings (I), and from the water (II) with the following results : — 



I. 

II. 

'Carbonic anhydride .... 

. . 94*23 

84-58 

Hydrogen sulphide .... 

— 

6-17 

Methane. 

. . 1-82 

2-42 

Oxygen 

.. 0-28 

4-52 

Nitrogen 

. , 3-?9 

1-89 


100'12 99-58 

Qualitative analysis showed that the gases were free from nitrogen 
oxides, arsenic, antimony, and the hydrocarbons of the acetylene and 
olefine series. The sudden death of the animals which had been 
observed must be referred therefore not to any poisonous effect of the 
water, but rather to the carbonic anhydride which constantly streams 
from the numerous openings, and in a calm atmosphere forms a stratum 
over the surface of the lake. O. E. G. 

Extension of Dietrich's Table for the Calcnlation of Nitro- 
gen. By E. TjuchseIj {ZelU. Anal, Chem,, 1880, 48). — This tablo 
gives the weight of a oc. of nitrogen for temperatures varying from 
5 — 25° 0., and pressures from 705 — 720 mm. 0. E. G. 

Determination of Carbonic Acid in Carbonates. By G. W. 
WiGNBR (^Analyst, 1879, 228 — 230). — In the case of white lead, where 
the proportion of carbonic acid present is really the standard by which 
to jndge of its snitability for use as a paint, the results obtained with 
the ordinary forms of carbonic add apparatus are not of a satisfactory 
character. The only satisfactory process by which carbonic acid can 
be estimated in such samples is by measnnng the volume of the gas 
evolved on treating the sample with dilute nitric or hydrochloric acid, 
and ascertaining that this gas is entirely carbonic acid. The author 
has for some time used an apparatus, in which the decomposition of 
the caxbocates is entirely performed in a partial vacuum, so that the 
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liberation of the csarbonic acid proceeds rapidly and freely at a tem- 
perature considerably below the ordinary bo^ng point of the solution. 
By this means the time necessary for the decomposition is greatly 
shortened, and the risk of the evolution of any other gases than car- 
bonic acid is also decreased. Details of the apparatus required and 
the mode of treatment are given. D. B. 

Volxunetric Estimatioii of Manganese and Cobalt. By 0. 
B-Osslbr {Annalen^ 200, 323 — 340). — This is an investigation of cer- 
tain points in connection with the author’s method for the volumetric 
estimation of manganese (Abst., 1879, 746). The manganese is pre- 
cipitated as a definite compound, AgiO-Mn^Os Ann.^ 41, 844, 

and 101, 229), by adding deoinormal silver solution in excess followed 
by an alkali ; the excess of silver is removed by ammonia and esti- 
mated by means of a standard thiocyanate. The author finds that the 
presence of ammonium salts at the time of precipitation has the effect 
of retaining a large proportion of the manganese in solution, and must 
therefore be carefully avoided. Accurate results are obtained by the 
following method: — The silver solution is added in excess to the man- 
ganese solution, the whole is then heated on the water-bath, and 
sodium carbonate is added in excess. The excess of silver above that 
required to form the compound with the manganese is removed by 
means of ammonia and estimated with thiocyanate. The presence of 
iron (Fe'") does not affect the results obtained. 

It was ascertained by direct experiment that the compound 
Ag 40 .Mna 0 s gives up none of its silver to ammonia, provided this 
already contaiued silver in solution; this condition obtains in the 
above method. 

A^pjplications of the Mdlioi, — ^Where the nature of the substance per- 
mits, as in the case of iron (metal), spathic ore, and blast-furnace 
slags, nitric acid should be employed in effecting its solution. Man- 
ganese dioxide, in its several forms, is digested at a gentle heat with 
aqueous sulphurous acid ; concentrated sulphurous acid is then added 
and the liquid boiled; lastly, the solution is oxidised with nitric acid. 
In cases where it is necessary to decompose with aqua regia, the solu- 
tion must be boiled, after adding sulphuric acid, until the whole of 
the chlorine is expelled. Cast iron is dissolved in nitric acid and the 
iron precipitated as basic acetate in the usual way; this has the effect 
of entirely decolorising the solution by the removal of the carbon- 
aceous matter, the presence of which in solution would prejudice the 
results. 

JEstiimtiorb of Oolali, — This metal is also precipitated by silver 
nitrate in presence of alkali (H. Rose, Togg, Ann.y lOl, 498), and upon 
the formation of this compound the author has based a volumetric 
method for the estimation of cobalt, differing from that adopted in the 
case of manganese only in the substitution of alkaline hydrate for 
carbonate. 

The method gives fairly accurate results in presence of nickel, pro- 
vided the quantity of the latter does not exceed that of the cobalt. 
Perfect accuracy is attained by previousljr separating the metals by 
means of potassium nitrite. The precipitate may be dissolved in 
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nitric acid, withoiit wasiiing, and the cobalt estimated in the solution 
by the me^od described. C. P. C. 

Decompositioii of Arsenic and Antimony Compounds. By 
E. Donate {Zeits. Ami, Ohem,, 1880, 23). — The excellent method of 
fnsing with sodium carbonate and sulphur sometimes gives doubtful 
results, owing to the large quantity of free sulphur separated from the 
aqueous solution before and on the addition of hydrochloric acid. This 
difl&colty is avoided by using sodium thiosulphate (proposed for a 
similar process by Proehde), well dried and finely powdeied, instead 
of the sulphur fusion mixture. J. T. 

Rapid and Easy Process for Simultaneously Detecting 
Nitrogen, Sulphur, and Chlorine in Organic Compounds. 
By P. Spica (Gazzetta, 9, 574 — 575). — The substance to be examined 
is heated with sodium in a test-tube, and the product dissolved in 
water, as in the ordinary way of testing for nitrogen by Lassaigne’s 
process ; the solution will then contain the nitrogen in the state of 
cyanide, the sulphur as sulphide, and the chlorine, bromine, or iodine 
as chloride, bromide, or iodide it these elements be present. A drop of 
the alkaline liquid placed on a clean silver surface will at once pro- 
duce a black stain if a sulphide has been formed, whilst the cyanogen 
may be detected by the Prussian blue test in a portion of the liquid. 
If neither of these is present, the halogen may be at once tested for in 
another portion of the solution by adding nitnc acid and silver nitrate, 
but if a sulphide or cyanide is present it must be first destroyed by 
mixing the solution with about half its bulk of pure sulphuric acid 
and heating for a short rime before adding the silver nitrate. 

C. E. G. 

Examination of the Will.Varrentrap Method of Nitrogen 
Determination. By A. Pbbhn and B. Hoenbbbqbr {Lmdw. Vers^ichs,-^ 
24, 21 — 34). — The donbts thrown upon the accuracy of the soda- 
lime process have induced the authors to make a series of experiments 
in order to verify the results of the Will-Vamentrap and Dumas sys- 
tems, to ascertain the defects of the former, and to remedy them if 
possible. They considered that the first experiment should be as to the 
behaviour of free ammonia in the combustion- tube, for which purpose 
they employed salts of ammonia, and commenced the series witli 
chemically pure sulphate, — the usual routine being followed, tho 
ordinary precautions taken, and a dull red heat employed, the tube 
being aiTanged so as to be aspirated at the termination of the experi- 
ment. The results were too low by about 1^ per cent. The hinder 
end of the tube was then filled with soda-lime mixed with sugar, from 
which better results were obtained, but still below the theoretical 
numbers. In the next experiment the hinder end was fused to a 
round-shape, sugar and soda lime being placed at the opening ; the tube 
was heated to expel the atmospheric air, and after the combustion, 
the other ^rrion lying behind the substance ignited to clear the tube 
of gas. iWotwithstanding all precautions, however, the results wore 
too low, distillation with milk of lime yielding more exact numbers. 

Similar results followed the employment of ammonium oxalate, the 
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theoretical ntunbers being never reached ; the operations with this salt 
also succeeded better with sugar than without, and better results still 
were obtained when the sugar was not mixed with, but separated 
from, the substance. The low results j)oint, in the authors’ opinion, 
to some unexplained decomposition by which free nitrogen is lost, 
and think it proved that the Will-Varrentrap method is attended 
wich danger of incorrect results when employed for estimation of cer- 
tain salts of ammonia. They recommend distillation with milk of 
lime as a convenient and correct substitute. It was with ammonium 
chloride that the results looked for were first obtained. 

In the first experiment with the chloride, sugar was not employed 
and air was sucked through; the results were low. Employing 
sugar to expel the gas after the operation, but not before, the re- 
sults were better; but with sugar employed, both before and after 
the combustion of tlie substance, the whole theoretical amount was 
obtained. The same satisfactory result was obtained by connecting 
the tube with an easily regulated hydrogen apparatus to clear it before 
and after the combustion, which leads to the belief that a great dilu- 
tion of the substance is not so important as a thorough expulsion of 
atmospheric air. With substances naturally poor in niirogen the 
system would be successful, using only the ordinary precautions, pro- 
bably because the gases given ofi, even at a gentle heat, would drive 
out the air and remove the oxygen, so that the loss of ammonia would 
either be very small or none. In fact, the objection to the method 
that it gives too low results applies only to substances rich in nitro- 
gen; with matters containing small proportions the authoi’s think the 
trustworthiness of the method incontestable. 

Equally good results were obtained from potassium ferrocyauide, a 
substance for many reasons suitable for testing the method. 

The remaining experiments were made to leam the effect of longer 
or shorter tubes and higher degrees of heat upon the combustion, and 
are explained in the tables accompanying the article, in which short 
tubes are held to mean those of cm., and long those from 56 — 

()0 cm. ; by ordinary beat is meant the usual dark red glow ; high heat 
is the greatest obtainable from a gas-combustion furnace. 

General recommendations of the authors are the careful expulsion 
of air hefore as well as of the gas after the combustion ; not to employ 
the longer tubes where there is danger of excessive heat, but with ordi- 
nary heat good results may be obtained from long as well as short 
tubes ; to proportion the amount of sugar to the richness of the sub- 
stance in nitrogen, and to have the heat neither too strong nor too 
weak. 

Abstiuot of Tables. 

Ammormtm Sulphate containing 21 '21 pet cent NT. 

Potmd. 


Without sugar, aspirated, low temp,, 5 experiments .... 19’61 

With sugar, without aspiration, low temp., 9 experiments. . . . 20*67 

Ammonium Oxalate eowtaimng 19*71 per cent, N, 

Without sugar, aspirated, low temp., 3 experiments * 19*14 
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Found. 


Witli sugar mixed with, substance,* not aspirated, low temp., 

7 experiments 19*03 

With sugar, not aspii'ated, low temp., 8 experiments 19*59 

Do. do. bigli temp., 3 „ 19*54 

Ammonium GMoride con%avning 26*16per omt, N. 

Without sugar, aspirated, low temp., 4 experiments 24'97 

With sugar in fore part of tube, aspirated, low temp., 2 experi- 
ments 26*01 

With sugar in hinder part, not aspirated, low temp., 4 experi- 
ments 23*57 

With sugar before and behind substance, low temp., 6 experi- 
ments 26*12 

With sugar before and behind long tube, high temp., 5 experi- 
ments - 23*54 

Potassium Ferrocymide containing 19*87 per cent. N". 

Without sugar, aspirated, short tube, low temp., 2 experiments 19*50 
With sugar both extremities, short tube, low temp., 8 experi- 
ments 19*80 

With sugar both extremities, short tube, very low temp., 2 ex- 
periments 19*68 

With sugar both extremities, long tube, veiy low temp., 2 ex- 

^ periments 19*86 

With sugar both extremities, short tube, high temp., 10 ex- 
periments 19*36 

With sugar both extremities, long tube, high temp., 6 experi- 
ments 18-90 


J. F. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Albuminates, By U. KbeusiiER 
(Jjandw. V&i^8Ziehs,~8tat.y 24, 35 — 40). — This paper is almost a continua- 
tion of that by Prehn and Homberger (see preceding Abstract) , and 
has also been called forth by tbe controversy on the respectivo merits 
of the Dumas and Will-YaiTentmp methods of nitrogen estimation. 
The author in previous^ experiments has obtained very satisfactory 
results from the soda-lime process without the employment of any 
extraordinary precantions, and his experience maJkes him doubtful of 
the great v^ue of sugar in a combustion. He, however, refers to 
some as yet unpublished experim^ts of tlie same chemists, Prehn and 
Hombei'ger, with the casein of milk, as proving more clearly the trust- 
worthiness of the combustion with soda-lime process, and as proving 
the value of sugar. His experiments were instituted with a view of 
adapting the volumetric plan as a verification of the other system. 
His expei^ents were, he asserts, numerous and exhaustive, and from 
the experience gained he has become aware of sources of error in the 
Dumas process, not only such as are generally admitted, but others 
scarcely so well known. On© of the worst is the presence of atmospheric 

* The ouly expea^ent in twhieh sugar was mxed directly with the substance. 
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air in the carbonic acid gas. which is passed through the arrangement. 
He considers the gas as generally prepared to be unfit for the purpose, 
and advises employment of carbon dioxide obtained from sodium bicar- 
bonate. A second he states to be the common neglect of repeated 
annealing of the copper reduced by hydrogen. Far more serious and 
more difficult to be avoided is the persistent adherence of particles of 
air to the walls of the tube, the copper oxide, and to the substance 
itself j he gives examples of the difficulty of its removal. The ex- 
haustion of the tube by a Sprengel pump to of an atmosphere does 
not seem to lemove the air sufficiently to affect the result. The use of 
a larger quantity of material lessens the amount of the error, but gives 
rise to another, as the longer time required for the operation allows 
decompositions to take place, which vitiate the results. Another 
difficulty in the way of the use of the Dumas method is to prevent 
loss in the form of carburetted hydrogen. It is a common experience 
in elementary analysis that an unavoidable loss of carbon generally 
takes place, and when it is remembered that every equivalent of carbou 
which is consumed as marsh-gas equals equivalents of nitrogen in 
the estimation, it becomes a serious matter. The employment of mer- 
cnry, leading to an intermittent passage of the gases, and a large 
quantity of copper oxide, is another source of error. The author 
recommends the use of asbestos copperised by steeping in a strong 
solntiou of copper nitrate and ignition. These errors, calculated to 
increase the nitrogen numbers in an analysis, are not compensated by 
others of a contrary nature, unless such arise from careless manipula- 
tion, which of course are as likely to be in one direction as the other. 
In the author’s opinion, the method of Dumas cannot he accepted as a 
check upon the aoda»-lime process, as the errors of the two tend in 
opposite directions, even with the greatest precautions, and without 
great care, the small differences may amount to large discrepancies. 

The author believes that both methods are in need of and capable 
of being perfected, and of yielding fairly satisfactory results, 

J. F. 

Determination of Dry Substances by the Use of Alcohol. 
By F. Tschaplowitz (Landw. Yermchs.-Sfat, 24, 47 — 48). — ^The author 
having been previously unsuccessful in obtaining a perfectly dry 
residue from apples by means of a stream of hydrogen, devised at last 
the following method, which gives satisfactory results : — ^A few small 
portions are cut from an apple, contained in a small weighed covered 
glass, with a sharp knife, which is wiped upon a dried and tared 
filter, afterwards used for the filtration. The slices are then treated 
in a small beaker with absolurte alcohol, contaiDing about 10 to 20 per 
cent, ethylic ether ; and the liquid is repeatedly boiled and filtered into 
a 600 — 1,000 c.c. flask ; the fragments of substance can then be easily 
broken into minute particles on the filter, and, with the aid of a small 
wash-bottle, transferred to the beaker and again boiled. Should an 
oil determination be desired, it can be readily made at this point, it 
being only necessary to employ more ether. The solid residue is dried 
at 100 to 110° with the filter ; the filtrate in the flask is filled to the 
mark ; 60 to 100 c.c. taken, dried in an air-bath, the heat of which at 
first should not exceed 60°, but which at the end of three or four days 
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may be raised to 85 or 90®, a liigber temperature leading tc decompo- 
sition. The author considers the results very satisfactory. J, P. 

Detection of Salicylic Acid in Wine and in Frmt Juices. 
By L. Wbigeet (^Zeits. Anal. Ohem. 1880, 45) — Perric chloride 
solution, the best reagent for salicylic acid, cannot be added directly to 
strongly coloured wines and fruit juices, as a coloured precipitate is 
termed. Previous decolonisation by means of animal charcoal also 
removes the greater part of the salicylic acid ; 50 c.c. of wine and 
5 c c. of amyl alcohol are well shaJeen together for some minutes. 
After standing, the upper layer of amyl alcohol is removed and treated 
with an equal quantity of alcohol. To this solution some drops of 
dilute feme chloride solution are added, when the characteristic deep 
violet coloration, if salicylic acid is present, is produced. J. T. 

Determination of the Pat in Milk by the Lactobutyrometer. 
By P. Schmidt and Others (Bled. Oentr., 1879, 770 — 772). — The 
authors recommend the following modifications of Marchand’s original 
method : — ^Non-addition of caustic soda, use of alcohol of 91 per cent, 
instead of 86, measuring the liquids in pipettes, and employment of 
other formulae which they furnish. In answer to Marchand’s defence 
of his original method, they bring forward the results obtamed by the 
use of the modifications proposed. J. K. C. 

Quality of Milk. By H. SchuiiZB, B. PktlHLiNG, and J. Schulz 
(Bied. Cmtr., 1879, 780 — 782). — ^A controversy between the first- 
named and the two latter analysts has been going on with reference to 
the percentage of solids in milk, the former asserting that under some 
circumstances this percenta^ in unadulterated milk may fall under 10, 
and the latter refusing to acknowledge milk as genuine which contains 
less than 11 per cent, of total solids. J. K. 0. 

Estimation of Albuminoids in Vegetable Substances. By 
B. Dbhmel {Landw. Yermehi.-Stat.j 24, 214 — 226). — After giving 
some account of the methods already known for the determination of 
albumin, the author proceeds to recommend precipitation whilst hot 
with copper sulphate solution, adding potash until neutral, filtering, 
and estimating the nitrogen in the filtrate by heating with soda-lime. 
Asparagine was found under these circumstances to remain entirely in 
solution. Potatoes, however, appear to contain some other nitrogenous 
body, which is precipitated along with the albumin, os the results 
obtained by the author were much higher than those obtained by 
other investigators. J. K, C. 

New Method of Ascertaining the Ripeness of Grapes. By 
B. PoLiACCi {Bied. Oentr., 1879, 764 — 765). — The skins of unripe 
grapes contain two colouring matt^^s, phylloxanthin, which is yellow, 
and phyllocyanin, which is green; me latter disappears when the 
grapes are ripe. To ascertain the absence of the latter body, the 
author treats the skins with dilute sulphuric acid, to dissolve out any 
red colouring matter, and removes the' phyUoxanthin with carbon bi- 
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sulphide. Treatment with ether will then extract the phyllo<^anin, if 
any be present. J. K. 0. 

Bxsminatioix of Cojffee. By A. H. Allun (^Analyst, 1880, 1 — 4). 
— In 1874 the author described (Ghem. Ne7n% 29, 140) three method 
as likely to be of service for the approximate determination of chicory 
in samples of mixed cofFee, viz. : (1) determination of the soluble 
ash ; (2) comparison of the tint of an aqueous solution of the sample 
with that furnished by similarly treating a standard specimen; 
(3) determination of the density of a 10 per cent, infusion in hot 
water. Since the publication of these methods, the author has 
acquired a large amount of additional experience in their use, and has 
arrived at the following conclusions : — 

With respect to method (1), experience has shown that it is only 
capable of furnishing results of the roughest possible kind. This fact 
IS due to the variations in the percentage composition of the ash of 
both coffee and chicory, as well as to differences in its total amount. 
The differences shown by coffee are, however, exceeded by those ex- 
hibited by chicory, owing to the considerable and very variable pro- 
portion of silica present in the latter substance. This method can 
therefore be employed only as a check on the proportion of chicory in 
a mixture. 

Method (2) is capable of giving rapid and fairly trustworthy estima- 
tions of the proportions of chicory present in mixed samples, but in 
practice it is open to the very serious objection that a standard mix- 
ture of various coffees and chicories is apt to undergo a change which 
gravely affects the colonr of the infusion. 

Method (3) is one which further experience has proved to be very 
valuable. The author has reason to think that exhaustion of the 
sample is usually tolerably perfect, but it is better to boil well, filter 
and wash the residue with hot water until the filtrate measures 10 o.o. 
for every gram of the sample operated on. 

In sortmg coffees for further examination, the author makes the 
following tests : — 

(a.) Treatment of the sample with hot water and determination of 
the density of the 10 per cent, infusion, which should not exceed 
1009. (5.) Search for starch in strained infusion, which should give 
negative results, (c.) Examination of the insoluble residue under 
the microscope, (d.) Determination of the ash, which ought not to 
exceed 5 per cent. D. B. 

Analysis amd Composition of English Beers. By T. A. 
POOLBT {AnoLijd^ 1880, 4 — 7). — The author has made analyses of 
various beers brewed in different parts of tbe kingdom under various 
systems and with a variety of materials, the object in view being to 
ascertain the exact proportions of all the more important constiti^ta 
in the iypical descriptions of beers brewed in this country, in order that 
a comparison may be made as to tbeir respective values as foods and, 
wholesome stimulants. No claim is made to any originality of method 
ot analysis, for as a rule, the best methods as laid down by well known 
aathorities on chemical analysis have been closely followed ; but when 
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the exigency of the occasion required it, a modification has heen intro- 
duced. The determinations usually made have heen as follows: — 
Sp. gr., original gravity, carbonic acid, alcohol-extract, acetic acid, 
glucose, dextrin, lactic acid, ash inclui’ng silica, lime, phosphoric 
acid and sodium chloride, nitrogen, and the corresponding quantity of 
albuminoid bodies. Tn the second part of this paper the author 
describes the method of analysis employed, and gives the results 
obtained with a sample of purchased from a public house in 
Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, and (/o.’s trade. D. B. 

Adulteration of BoneuMeal. By Kbockbr (Bied, Gentr,, 1879, 
726 — 729). — It is usual in the manufacture of bone-meal to increase 
the percentage amount of nitrogen by the addition of horn and other 
nitrogenous bodies ; the nitrogen contained in horn is, however, not 
so valuable as a manure as that present in bone-glue, and therefore 
the quality of the meal is reduced. The author proposes an easy method 
of detecting the presence of foreign nitrogenous substances in bone- 
meal, by the differences in specifie gravity. The sp. gr. of bone-meal 
containing glue is 1*9, whilst that of dried blood and horn is about 
1*8 ; if then we shake up a sample of meal with chloroform (sp. gr. 
1*48) and allow it to settle, the blood, horn, and other impurities, will 
float on the Hqnid^ and can be removed,, and their amount roughly 
estimated. J. K. 0. 

Behaviour of B^t- Juices of Different Ages with Eeagents. 
By P. V- Lbpel (Zeits, Anal, Chem,^ 1880, 24 — ^4)^ — The juices 
examined were those of raspberry, wild strawberry,, cherry, and red 
currant. Absoiption-spectra were observed by means of a pocket 
spectroscope. 

Fresh Jnioe , — There is nothing peculiar in the absorption-spectra of 
these juices to distinguish them from the juices of other red berries 
and fruits. Raspberry gives reactions with lead acetate, silver nitrate, 
ferric chloride, and manganic chloride. Cherry gives reactions with 
alum, lead acetate, ferric chloride, manganic cUoride, and ether. 

Wild strawberry gives reactions wiQi caustic alkalis, lead acetate, 
alcohol, chloroform, and benzene. 

Red currant gives reactions with aluminium acetate, lead nitrate. 
By means of these reactions mixtures of the juices can be examined ; 
but a known mixture of the juices should be simultaneously ex- 
amined. 

The presence of sugar, and of hard water, if such have been used in 
preparing the juices, have no effect on these reactions. By adding 
very dilute alkaline solution to slightly acidified juice, an indefinite 
number of absorption-spectra cam be obtained. 

Old Juice , — In course of a year, raspberry juice changes in colour 
and in its reactions with metalho salts, so that coloured precipitates 
change in intensity of colouring (lead acetate) or in definiteness of 
colouring (copper sulphate), or precipitates obtained in fresh juice, 
fail altogether in the old (ferric chloride, uranium nitrate, and man- 
ganic chloride). Cherry juice is very stable. At the end of three 
years, metallic salts give almost the same reactions as with the fresh 
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jnice, manganic chloride however gives no precipitate. Wild straw- 
berry jnice is much changed at the end of four years ; and the cha- 
racteristic reactions with chloroform or benzene only hold for very 
fresh juice. Red currant juice is very stable, and its colour is intense 
after four years. The reactions with metallic salts are almost the 
same as in the case of raspberry. All the juices in course of time 
give an absorption-spectrum cut off at the line G, and a more or less 
perceptible line in the orange. The absorption near E — F becomes less 
sharp towards D, and extends, somewhat more in this direction. 

The reactions with acids are the same with old as with new juices, 
but on careful addition of alkalis, the deep violet-blue colour, and in 
the case of strawberry, the deep orange-red colour, are not obtained ; 
similarly by adding acid and carefully neutralising with alkali, the blue 
colour is not obtained. 

As a general reagent, silver nitrate gives with old raspberry a blue 
fluorescence, and with the others a dirty green one, and with a large 
excess of the reagent reduced silver. J. T. 

Determinations of Nitrogen in Explosive Ethere^ Nitrates. 
By Tschblzafp (Her., 12, 1486). — The author modifies Champion and 
Pellet’s method (Per., 9, 1610) by conducting the decomposition in a 
stream of carbonic anhydride, and determining the ferric chloride 
formed, by adding stannous chloride iu excess and titrating back with 
iodine. Oh. B. 


Technical Chemistry. 


Oxidation of Stdphnr in Gas on Combustion* By W. C. 
Young {Analysty 1879, 201), — ^In a former communication the author 
published an account of some experiments, made for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether sulphuroas or sulphuric acid was produced by 
the combustion of gas containing sulphur, the results of which led 
him to the conclusion that practically the whole of the sulphur present 
was at once converted into sulphuric acid. On absorbing ihe add 
fumes by passing the products of combustion over zinc in a fine state 
of division, the author hoped to find a very simple method of estimat- 
ing sulphur. 

In practice it was found, however, that the zinc was quite unaffected 
except in places where moisture had condensed, and there sulphate 
had formed. It was noticed, moreover, that wherever sulphate was, 
there also was carbonate to be found. In investigating the subject 
further, the author determined to avoid using any alkaline or basic 
substance as an absorbent of the add. Numerous experiments were 
made, the results showing beyond doubt that sulphurous acid only is 
formed when gas is burned in a Bunsen burner under the ** gas 
referees” apparatus, as the small quantity condensed as sulphuric 
acid by water alone may reasonably be assumed to have been oxidised, 
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during its passage tlirougTi the apparatus. In all the experiments 
where alkali or alkaline carbonate was used as the absorbent, no trace 
of the sulphite could be detected, the whole of it being oxidised to 
sulphate. D. B. 

Norwegian Phosphorite. By A. Pepervann {Bied. Oentr,, 1879, 
788). — This is one of the richest phosphorites known to commerce, 
and contains 86 per cent, of calcium phosphate. J. K. C. 

Preparation of Phosphorite. By F. Yobstbr (BM. Oentr^ 
1879, 783) — To prevent the soluble phosphoric acid being rendered 
again insoluble by the iron and alumina present, the phosphoiite is 
roasted with pyrites until the latter is quite decomposed : in this pro- 
cess the sulphur is oxidised to sulphurous and sulphuric acids, which 
in contact with calcium carbonate and iron phosphate, form calcium 
sulphate and a soluble phosphate, the iron and alumina being rendered 
insoluble. J. K. 0. 

Constitution and Properties of Dialysed Iron. By M. Per- 
SONNE (/. Fharm, Ohm. [4], 30, 332 — 334). — The liquid sold under 
this name is a pseudo-solution of modified ferric oxide, which differs 
from the ordinary oxide by having a less specific heat and being inso- 
luble in acids. This modification of ferric oxide was discovered 
twenty-five years ago by Pean de St. Qilles, who obtained it by heating 
ferric acetate; subsequently B&hamp obtained it by heating ferric 
nitrate. The purest commercial sample of this liquid prepared by 
dialysis still contained 6*75 per cent, of ferric chloride, and 0 76 per 
cent, of ferric sulphate. Acids, strong or dilute, precipitate ferric 
oxide from this solution ; the same effect is produced by solutions of 
salts. It is completely insoluble in gastric juice. A quantity of it 
was injected into the stomach of a dog during digestion, and after two 
hours the stomach was opened, when flocculent particles of ferric 
oxide were found adhering to the nndigested food, whilst no trace 
could be found in solution in the acids of the stomach or along the 
surfiw^e of the alimentary canal. The author concludes that this sub- 
stance is medicinally inactive, and that its commercial success at the 
present day, after having been abandoned for many years, is due to 
the manner in which it has been advertised. J. M, H. M. 

Bessemer Steel Plates. By S. Kern {Ghem. Nms, 40, 206). — 
For the rolling of boiler plates out of Bessemer ingots, it is preferable 
to use ingots hammered after casting. The reasons for doing so may 
be explained as follows ; — 

1, The plates obtained by the rolling of hammered ingots have a 
smooth, fine surface. Flaws, scale or excavations, are seldom ob- 
served, and, if present, must be attributed to imperfect rolling. 

2. Plates from hammered ingots have a higher density, a good 
structure, and are more uniform in their mechanical qualities, such as 
tensile strength per square inch, elongation, &c. Such plates, even 
unannealed, will always stand the test within the limits of the Lloyd’s 
regulations. 
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On the other hand, plates rolled directly out of unhammered ingots 
show muoli fluctuation in their mechanic^ properties* D. J3. 

Comparison of Various Milk Coolers, By WifsT {Bied. Centr., 
1879, 778 — 780). — The coolers examined "were those of Lawrence, 
Bossier, and Neuheoker. Of these, Bossier’s appeared to combine the 
advantages of the other two as being applicable where cold water is 
obtainable only in small quantity or in an impure state. 

KL G. 

Machines for Milk Churning, By EuaLUTO and Others {Bied. 
(Jenir,^ 1879, 772 — 778). — Lefeldt’s and Winstrup’s machines are 
highly recommended, as also the “separators” of !Nielsen and de 
Lavaile. By means of these 90 — ^96 per cent, of the butter can be 
separated in the course of an hour’s working. J. K. 0. 

Analysis of two Ancient Samples of Butter. By O. W. 
WxGNBK and A. Chubch (Andyst, 1880, 17 — ^21). — The authors have 
examined a sample of Irish bog-butter, which cannot be traced with 
any certainty to a particular localily. There is no doubt, however, 
that it is a perfectly authentic specimen, probably 1000 years old. 
The following results were obtained; — ^Volatile fatty acids, calculated 
as buiyrio, 0*6 per cent. ; soluble fatty adds, not volatile, 0*42 per 
cent. ; insoluble fixed fat^ acids, 99*-iB per cent. ; glycerol, minute 
traces. The insoluble fisitty acids contained 9 per cent, oleic acid, and 
91*0 per cent, stearic and palmitic acids. 

The other sample of butter, which is much older, was taken some 
time ago from an Egyptian tomb. It dates jfrom about 400 or 
600 years before Christ. It was contaiued in a small alabaster vase, 
and nad apparently been poured in while in a melted slate. In appear- 
ance, colour, smell, and taste it corresponds closely with a sample of 
slightly rancid butter. Analysis shows that the sample has not under- 
gone any nofcahle decomposition. D* B. 

Mauaiuys' Method of Desugarising Molasses. {Bied. Ceatr.^ 
1879, 768). — The lime, after being slaked by the addilion of a little 
water, is added to the molasses along with a small qu^tily of so^um 
or potassium carbonate. The sugarJime is then purified ly addition 
of alcohol. J* C, 


Changes Effected by Fermentation in the Nitrogenous Con- 
stituents of Sweet Mash. By P. Behrenu and A. Mobgbu (Laaidw. 
YersuchB.^Btat.^ 24, 171 — 181), — More than half the nitrogen of s^wt 
potato-mash exists in the form of albumin; on boiling and filtering, 
the filtrate is found to contain the amido-compounds along with a small 
quantity of peptone, and fermentation removes about one-fifth of these 
from solution, whilst the albumin present becomes increased. The 
acid amides are converted by fermentation into amido-acids, with 
fortnation of ammonia, which goes to nourish the yeast, whilst the 
nmido-componnds as a whole are partially converted into albuminoid 
bodies, and thus the nutritive value of the mash is materially in- 

J. K C. 
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Influeiice of Varying Pressures on Grape-Must and Wine. 
By C. Weigblt (Lcm&io. Versuchs^Stat, 24, 13 — ^19). — The author 
having formerly made experiments on the aeration of the must, observed 
during their progress that the musts which run from the press at 
different stages of the pressure exhibited remarkably varying amounts 
of sugar, and he undertook his present series of experiments in order 
to ascertain if the separation of the juice obtained at different stages of 
the operation would improve the wine. 

The experiments were made with 1 hectolitre of mash, containing 
berries in all stages of ripeness. The use of mashed grapes of course 
affected the results to a certain extent, but it was thought advisable 
to follow the custom of the country in its mode of wine manufacture. 
The press used was an ordinary iron arrangement, and operations were 
commenced some hours after the mashing had finished, but before 
fermentation had commenced. The juice from the press was divided 
into three portions — that which fiowed without pressure ; that obtained 
by slight hand pressure on the screw ; and that which was obtained 
by the greatest amount of leverage obtainahle on such au instru- 
ment. 

The results of the experiments were contrary to the author’s expec- 
tation, as the different portions showed au almost constant proportion 
of sugar, a slight diminution taking place at the second pressure. 

The increase in tannin and colouring matter was constant, but so 
also was the decrease in acidity. The behaviour of the tartar was 
peculiar; that remaining in solution gradually increased, the deposited 
tartar, on the other hand, diminished with each accession of pressure ; 
the sum of the two shows a regular increase, which, taken in con- 
nection with the decrease of addity, convinces the author of the presence 
of a large amount of malic acid in the must taken for the experiment, 
which he considers surprising. 

The practical results of the investigation were that it was undesira- 
ble, at least unprofitable, to separate the yield of the different pressures 
in a year of bad vintage, such as that in which the experiments were 
made ; the author, however, hopes that he may be enabled to repeat 
his experiments on better frnit in a more favourable year, and compare 
the results. J. 

Use of Thiocyanates in Calico Printing. (Dmgl pohjt X, 
236, 156.) — ^These compounds serve as resists for aniline odours, as 
previously shown by Storck and Strobel, and they mve a method for 
extracting the ammonium salt from gas liquors. The liquid is first 
slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and after the effervescence 
has^ ceased, cuprous chloride, or a mixture of cupric chloride and 
sodium bisulphite is added to the clear liquid, and the grey precipitate 
of copper thiocyanate is collected.^ On treating with baryta-water, 
and concentrating, barium sulphooyanate is obtained in the crystalline 
state, and can easily be converted into other thiocyanates. 

J. T. 

New Coal-tar Colours. (Dm^lpolyt X, 236, 164>-Przibram 
and Oo., in Yienna, have patented a method of preparing red, violet, 
and blue colours mono- and diamido-authraquinones, and rela- 
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tively from mono- and dinitro-anthitbqxdnone. The amido-compoimds 
are prepared by known methods, or better by one of the two following 
ones : — 100 Mlos. nitroanthraqninone, 2,000 kilos, water, and 300 kilos, 
ammonia solution are heated to boiling in a closed vessel, and tin-diist 
is added; after the reduction is ended, the liquid is filtered, and air is 
blown through the filtrate ; the amido-compound thus precipitated is 
filtered off and washed. By the second method 100 kilos, anthraqui- 
none (?) are heated with 300 kilos, concentrated ammonia solution, 
the excess of ammonia is blown off. 10 kilos, of mono- or diamido- 
anthraquinone are heated to 100® with 50 kilos, of sulphuric acid of 
40 per cent, strength, until all quinone disappears ; the mass is then 
thrown into water, sodium chloride added, the whole cooled, filtered, 
and washed. With stronger acid, less of it and a lower temperature 
are required ; on the contrary, if the heating be continued too long, 
sulpho-compounds of the colours are produced. From monamido- or 
nitro-anthraquinone, red colours are thus produced, and from the 
diamido- or dinitro-anthraquinone, blue ones. According as a tin, 
aluminium, or chromium mordant is used, can shades from red to 
violet with the red colour be obtained, and shades from violet to blue 
with the blue colour. J. T. 

New Azo-oolours. (Bingl. polyt, J"., 235, 155.) — ^Meister, 
Lucius, and Bnining have patented a process for t^ production of a 
new series of azo-colours. The colours are obtained by the action of 
the two naphthalenedisulphonic adds on the diazo-compounds of 
phenol and naphthol, as well also on their corresponding methyl- and 
ethyl-ethers. To obtain the diazo-compounds of phenol the correspond- 
ing amidophenol is obtained from nitrophenol by reduction with zinc 
and hydrochloric add, and the diazophenol is then produced by the 
action of nitrous add. The nitrophenol ethers obtained from potassium 
nitrophenol, and ethyl or methyl bromide, serve as starting points for 
the preparation of tne amidophenetols and amidoanisols ; and th^e are 
converted into the corresponding diazophenol ethers as above. These 
diazo-compounds, treated with a solution of a iS-naphthalenedisul- 
phonic salt (see JDingl. polyt, «7., 232, 544), yield the azo-colours, which 
are sent into commerce as potassium or sodium salts. J. T. 

Soluble Essence of Ginger. By J. C. Thresh (Fharm. J. Trans. 
[3], 10, 193). — ^To prepare an essence which does not become turbid 
by keeping, and which has not lost any appreciable quantify of the 
active principle of ginger dxudng preparation, the anthor recommends 
the following process as an improvement on one previonsly suggested 
by him : — To 1 pint of strong tincture (1 to 1) of finest Jamaica 
ginger, slaked lime is added in a finely-powdered state in small quan- 
tities at a time. The addition is continued with vigorous agitation 
until the tincture ceases to lose colour; the whole is then thrown upon 
a filter, and the residue washed with proof-spirit until the filtrate 
measures two pints. Sulphuric acid is theu added drop by drop until 
the rich yellow colour of the tincture suddenly disappears, and after 
standing for 24 hours, the Hquid is filtered, diluted with water to four 
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pints, sliaken witk a Kttle powdered pumice or silica, and filtered at 
0® 0., if possible. 

In tbis process, the lime removes tbe greater part of the resin, and 
the sulphurio acid removes the lime. The dilution with w'ater sepa- 
rates tbe neutral resin, wax, fat, and peculiar extractive, and also the 
excess of volatile oil ; the filtration at a low temperature prevents 
turbidiiy from separation of essential oil. The pale colour of the 
essence can be changed to rich orange by addition of a few drops of 
potash. F. 0. 

Mineral ConstittLents of Cinnamaa and Cassia. By O. Hsh- 
NBB {Analyst^ 1879, 225 — 228). — The discrimination between ground 
cinnamon and cassia being a matter of some importance, but of con- 
siderable difficulty, the author determined to investigate this subject 
more minutely. The only test which has been in nse is that founded 
on the alleged difference in the behaviour of the decoctions towards 
iodine ; but the fact is that decoctions of both cassia and the cheaper 
kinds of genuine cinnamon turn blue with iodine. 

To find, if possible, some real difference between the two kinds of 
bark, the author examined their mineral constituents, believing that 
the more woody bark, cassia, would contain a larger amount of salts 
of lime and magnesia than the delicate membranous cinnamon. The 
following analyses show, however, that this supposition was not entirely 
substantiated. An analysis was made upon tbe ash obtained at the 
lowest possible temperature, but not recarbonated : — 



Coal. 

Sand. 

SiO> 

OO 3 . 

PA. 

( 1 .) Cinnamon, Is. lOd. per lb. 

0-27 

1-09 

0-27 

29-29 

3-52 

(2-) » 3s. 

0-41 

0-63 

0-31 

32-27 

2-20 

(3.) 3s. U. „ 

0*31 

0-62 

0-25 

32 40 

3-00 

(4.) Cassia lignea 

1-26 

816 

0-90 

27-18 

3 67 

( 6 .) „ vera 

— 

0-24 

0-20 

36-26 

1-13 


SOs. 

a. 

FosO^. 

MzL^Ot. 

OaO, 

(1.) Cinnamon, Is. lOd. per lb. 

2-42 

0-18 

0-78 

0-86 40-09 

(2.) „ 3s. 

2‘73 

0 51 

0-41 

0-97 

S6-9B 

(3.) „ 3s. ftZ. „ 

2-84 

0-76 

0-46 

0-13 

I 1 O -39 

(4) Cassia Kgnea 

2-02 

0-14 

1-23 

6-11 

25-29 

(6.) „ vera 

0-71 

0-09 

0-14 

1-13 i 

52-72 


MgO. 


STaA 

Totals. 

Aeh. 

(1.) Cinnamon, Is lOd per lb. 

2-65 

14-22 

3-98 

= 99-62 

4-78 

(2.) „ 3s. 

3-30 

16-70 

2-97 

= 100-29 

4-59 

(3.) ,, 3s. 6^. ,, 

386 

10-35 

4-65 

= 99-92 

4-66 

(4 ) Cassia lignea 

5-48 

20-58 

3-98 

= 100-00 

1-84 

(5.) „ vera 

1-10 

5-CO 

0-90 

= 100-16 

4-08 


D. B. 
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Spectroscopic Researches. By Q. L. OiAMiciAiy (Wien, Akad. 
Ber, [2], 79, 8 — 10). — By passing indaction sparks from a small coil, 
connected -witli a weak battery, between electroiles made of the 
metals of the earths contained in tubes filled with hydrogen, the 
author obtained calcium and strontium spectra which Imd an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to the spectrum of magnesium. These spectra 
appeared also to contain the lines of the less refrangible half of the 
oxygen spectrum. The author thinks that his observations support 
the view which regards the so-called elements in each natural group 
as really compounds containing some common principles. R. R. 

A New Chemical Photometer. By J. M. Eder (Ber., 13, 166 — 
168). — A solution of mercuric chloride is decomposed by exposure to 
sunlight. The presence of certain organic compounds greatly facili- 
tates the reduction. 

In order to make use of this reaction in estimating the chemical 
activity of light, a mixture is prepared which consists of 2 volumes 
of a solution of 40 grams of ammonium oxalate in 1 litre of water, 
and 1 volume of mercuric chloride solution (60 grams per litre). 
The liquid is exposed to the light until it becomes slightly turbid ; 
it is then filtered, and may be preserved in the dark without under- 
going any change. 

The red, yellow, and yellowish-green light have no action on this 
solution ; nine-tenths of the mercurous chloride reduced by exposure 
to ordinary daylight is due to the action of the ultra-violet rays. 

Since the quantity of mercurous chloride precipitated increases 
with the temperature and with the concentration of the reagent^ cor- 
rections mnst be made for these variations. 

The intensity of the fight is expressed by the number of iqilligrams 
of mercurous chloride precipitated for each square centimetre of the 
surface of the liquid exposed to the light, W. 0. W. 

Heat of Pormatioii of Cuprous chloride (sic^. By J. Thomsen 
(Ber., 13, 138 — ^139). — reply to Berthelot’s statement that the heat 
evolved in the formation of an aqueous solution of cupric chloride by 
the action of chlorine and water on cuprous chloride is equal to 
54,200 c. (this vol., 208), and not 59,626 as found by the author (/. pr , 
Ghem, [2], 12, 281). . W. 0. W. 

Heat of Pormaiaou of Cyanogen. By J. Thomsen (Bar., 13, 
152). — The author points out that the first determination of the heat 
of formation of cyanogen was made by Dulong (Pogg, Ann.y 92, 55). 

W. 0. W. 

On the Carbonates. By J. Thomsen (t/lpr. Ohem, [2], 2^ 33 — i6). 
^Tbe heat of solution of carbonic anhydnde, and the evolution of heat 
during its neutralisation by soda, have been described in a former 

VOL. xxxviii. i d 
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paper (Togg. Ann , 140, 516). The present paper givesan aocsount of 
experiments on the heat of neutralisation of carbonic anhydride for 
other bases, Le , of the heat of formation of the carbonates of barium, 
strontium, calcium, manganese, cadmium, lead, and silver. 

The decomposition in the case of the barium salt is instantaneous, 
n-nd the precipitate is amorphous and anhydrous. In the case of stron- 
tium, the precipitate is at first amorphous, but a further evolution of 
heat takes place as it becomes crystalline. Calcium carbonate is also 
at first amorphous, but the change to the crystalline state is accom- 
panied by absorption of heat. 

The following tables give the results obtained : — 

(1.) An aqueous solution of carbonic anhydride acting on an 
aqueous solution of oxides and hydrates. ( 2 .) Gaseous carbonic 
anhydride on anhydrous oxides. 


(1) R. 
Na 30 .Aq. , 
BaO.Aq . , 
SrOAq. . . 
OaOAq, . . 
Mn 03 H 2 . . 
CdOsHa , . 
PbO .... 
AgiO 


R + OOjAq. 

(2) EO. 

(RO + OOj). 

20180 heat-units 

BaO .... 

55.580 xuiits 

21820 

19 

SrO .... 

53230 „ 

20550 

,1 

CaO .... 

52490 „ 

18510 

9) 

PbO .... 

22580 „ 

13230 

J9 

AgjO 

20060 „ 

12990 

1 ) 


16700 

99 



14180 

99 




( 8 .) Evolution of heat during formation of anhydrous carbonates 
(a) from metal, oxygen, and carbonic anhydride; (5) from metal, 
oxygen, and carbonic oxide. 


R. 

(R + 0 + OOj.) 

(R + O 3 + CO ) 

K* 

. . 184130 Tuuts 

250940 units 

Na, 

. 175680 „ 

242490 „ 

Ba 

.. 185960 „ 

252770 „ 

Sr 

. 184210 „ 

251020 „ 

Ca 

. 173850 „ 

240660 „ 

Mjx 

.. 113880 „ 

180690 „ 

Cd 

. 84550 „ 

151360 „ 

Pb 

. 72880 „ 

139690 „ 



. 25960 „ 

92770 „ 


The following table shows the difference between the evolution of 
heat during formation of sulphates or nitrates and of carbonates : — 


R. 

(E + O 5 + SO^ " 

(E + Oj+00.) 

(E + Oj + CO) ™ 
(E + Oa + NA) 

K, .... 

22620 units 

7980 units 

Naj 

15020 „ 

16990 „ 

Ba 

13720 „ 

23020 „ 

Sr 

8800 „ 

27160 „ 

Oa 

8310 „ 

33420 „ 

Pb .... 

5440 „ 

30180 „ 


3430 „ 

31290 „ 

-1150 „ 

— 

Mil.... 

-1900 „ 

— 
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The great difference between the heat of formation of the carbonates 
and the corresponding nitrates and snlphates would indicate a differ- 
ence in constitiition between the former and the latter. 

G. T. A. 

Tliermo-clieixiioal Researclies. By J. Thomsek (/. pr. Ohem, 
[2], 46 — 76). — In this article the author gives a summary in seven- 
te^ tables of his thermo-chemical researches which have been pub- 
lished at various times in the Annalerh and J, pr. Ghem, As transla- 
tions or abstracts of these tables have appeared from time to time in 
this Journal, it is unnecessary to give more than a list of the tables 
and their contents. 

Tables 1, 2, 3 contain the heats of formation and solution of the 
anhydrous and hydrated compounds of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine. 

4. The heat of formation of various hydracids of the haloid 
metals. 

5. Heat of formation of the oxides and their hydrates. 

6. Heat of formation of sulphides and sulphydrates. 

7. Heat of neutralisation of bases for ^phuric, hydrochloric, 
nitric, and acetic acids. 

8. jSvolution of heat in the reaction of gaseous hydracids on anhy- 
drous oxides. 

9. Evolution of heat during the formation of sulphates of the formula 
Bf.O 2 .SO 2 .wH 2 O, and their heat of solution. 

10. Evolution of heat during the formation of anhydrous nitrates 
from their elements. 

11. Evointiono meat during the formation of nitrates of the formula 
B. 0 s.lT 204 .?tH 20 , and their heat of solution. 

12. Evolution of heat during tlie formation of sulphates and nitrates 
in aqueous solution, of formula R 0 -t* QAq. 

18. Heat of formation and solution of the dithionates. 

14. Heat of formation of carbonates. 

15. Heat of formation and solution of some double salts. 

16. Evolution of heat during decomposition of metallic salts by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

17. Enei^y of various galvanic combinations. G. T. A. 

Condensatioii of a Liquid at the Wet Surface of a Solid. 
By A. ScHLEiBRMACHEB (Dhigl. pohjt. 234 , 471). — For the deter- 
mination of the standard weights, numerous iuvesiagaiions have been 
carried out regarding the weight of the unity by volume, viz., water. 
These investigations, although made with great care, showed that the 
value of a kilo, had been determined with a probable error of ± 76 
mgrms. All determinations which give the value of the kilo, are de- 
rived from hydrostatic weighings of accurately measured bodies. It 
is known, however, that the state of a liquid is different at a limiting 
surface from what it is in the interior of the liquid. Whilst the par- 
tides in the interior of the liquid are influenced to the same extent on 
all sides, those in contact with a solid surface are simultaneously ex- 
posed to the action emanating from that surfebce. If the sttraetion of 
the solid particles surpasses that existing between the liquid ones, a 

2 d 2 
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layer of condensed liquid will be formed at the surface of tbe solid 
body, the weight of which has bifcherto not been considered. 

Prom the accounts respecting the determination of the new English 
standard pound, the author calculates the value of the coefficients of 
condensation for water on brass at 0 = 0*00092 g. sq. c. The sepa- 
rate values of the kilo, aro freed from the influence of surface-conden- 
sation by adding to each one of them the corresponding correction 

— 13. This is more fully illustrated by the following table ; — 



Shape. 

Volume. 

Surface. 

0 

v 

Value of 

1 kilo. 

Corrected. 

TJlngrlfnifl 

cube 

c.c. 

2046 

sq. cm. 
968 

0-478 

g- 

+ 0*566 

g- 

+ 0*990 


sphere 

(^linder 

1850 

729 

0*894 

-t- 0-556 

+0-917 


1234 

648 

0*526 

+ 0*884 

+ 0-817 

TTranop i 

11264 

2784 

0*247 

±0*000 

+0-227 



jj 

1284 

618 

0*526 

+ 0*296 

+0-779 




887 

294 

0*760 

-0*348 

+ 0 '3o0 

Riiiaaifit 


822 

486 

0*592 

-0*066 

+0-178 



402 

801 

0*750 

+ 0*041 

+0-729 

,, .......... 


Average .. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

+0-171 

+ 0*661 


The author shows that the thickness of the condensed layer for 
water and glass does not amount to 0 001 mm. D. B. 

Diffosion of Liquids. By J. Stefan (Wien. Ahad. Ber., 78 [2], 
967 — 975, and ibid., 79 [2], 161 —214).— In these papers, the author 
enters into a full mathematical discussion of the numerical results 
which have been obtained in the principal experimental researches into 
the diffusion of soluble substances through their liquid solvents. 
Pick (Po<7y- Ann., 94, 69) had pointed out that the formult© of the 
propagation of heat in solid conductors were applicable to diffusion 
phenomena ; the formula, which is the starting point of the discussion, 
is therefore 

S = 

V 

where S represents the quantity of salt which has passed through the 
section q in the time t between horizontal strata, the concentration of 
which is represented by Ui and 7^ respectively, and their distance by I ; 
Z- is a coefficient, depending only on the nature of the salt and of its 
solvent. 

The first paper relates to investigations conducted by optical 
methods; those, namely, in which the concentration of the various 
horizontal layers is inferred from the refractive power, or in the case 
of saccharine solutions, from the polarising power. The researches 
chiefly discussed are those of Voit (Bogg. Ann., 130, 227) and of 
Hoppe-Seyler (Medicinisch-Ghemiseke TJniermchnngm, I, Berlin, 1806) 
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on sugar solutions; and those oi Johamiisjanz {Wiedemann* s Anmlen, 
2, 24) and of Fick, on saline solutions. The author’s conclusion from 
the results of the discussion is, that the optical methods of investiga- 
tion are wholly untrustworthy. Not only are they liable to extra- 
ordinary errors, but their inaccuracy may, in cert^ cases, be con- 
cealed by an apparently tolerable agreement of the results with each 
other and with the theoretical formulae, whilst these results may, never- 
theless, be very far from the truth. The author describes some ex- 
periments of his own to prove that rays of light passing through a 
solution wherein diffusion is proceeding do not retain their hori- 
zontality ; and he remarks that this fact may also be deduced from the 
known laws of refraction. 

The second paper is occupied by a minute discussion of (Jraham-s 
researches on licpid diffusion {FhiL Trans, for 1861, 138 — 224; Fhil. 
Mag. [4], 33, 204 — 233, 290 — 306, 368 — 380). The original paper 
should be consulted for the results of the mathematical discussion of 
the several series of Graham’s experiments, as these do not well admit 
of abstraction. The general conclusion, however, is, that Graham’s 
results do show a satisfactory, and in some relations a remarkably 
close, agreement with theory. R. R. 

Some Chemical Constants. By J. V. Jaxovskt (Wi€7i. Ahuh 
Her., 78 [2], 1004 — 1012). — If by quaniwalence we understand the 
maximum capacity of saturation of an atom or of a molecule, the 
quantivalence wiE then have a constant value, and it will be the 
quotient which results from dividing the atomic weight hy the equi- 
valent. Also, the quantivalence of carbon compounds will he equal 
to the sum of the quantivalences of the several constituent elements, 
film a constant. These laws are illustrated and discussed at large in 
the paper. R. R. 

Limits and Velocities of Chemical Reactions. By A. 
PoTiLiTZiN (Her., 12, 2371 — ^2374). — The mutual reactiou of bodies 
depends on the atomic weights (which are related to the energy of 
the atomic motion) and on the mass (the number of impacts in the 
unit of time). Rations are therefore independent of the direction 
<jf the heat-change produced by the reaction, the speed of the reaction 
only being influenced by the absorption or evolution of heat. A re- 
action between two bodies present in equivalent quantities proceeds 
up to a certain limit, which depends on the occurrence of a state of 
unstable equilibrium between two opposite reactions. B[eat-chango 
accelerates the motion of the molecules and atoms, and therefore 
causes the limit to be attained more quickly. The commencement of 
a reactiou depends on the ratio of the masses of the acting bodies to 
the velocity of the molecular motion. If this be true, the necessity 
of a preliminary heat-change, whether of absorption or of evolution, 
is fully accounted for. T. C. 

Mutual Replacement of the Halogens. By A. Potilitzin 
(B er., 12, 2369 — ^2371). — continuation of the author’s previous 
work on tiiis subject {ibid.^ 9, 1027 ; this Journal, 1877, ii, 109). — Bro- 
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TniTifl displaces chlorine from the anhydrous metallic chlorides^ and if 
the bodies be present in equivalent quantities, then the percentage of 
chlorine displ^ed depends on the atomic weight of the metal, and the 
atomicity of the latter in such a way that 

= constant. 

Where A = atomic weight, p = percentage of chlorine displaced, 
and E = the atomicity of the metal. The following table contains 
the results obtained, and from these the above rule was deduced : — 




Li 

STa 

K 

^ 

A. 

7 

2S 

.... 30 

108 

A 

T 

1-84 3-80 

5-56 4 13 

9-78 4-00 

27-28 3-98 

ROlj. 

_A ' 

3- 80 

4- 13 
4-00 
8-98 




A 

A 


JL 

JP* 


pW 

Ca 

.... 40 

26 

16-0 

4-0 

Sr 

.... 87 

6-21 

16-7 

4-2 

Ba 

.... 137 

7-78 

17-6 

4-4 

Hg 

.... 200 

12-02 

16-6 

4-2 

Pb 

.... 207 

12-43 

16-6 

4-1 



BOl,. 



A. 

J?- 

r ’ 

A 

Bi 

208 

5-38 

38-66 

4-3 



BCli. 



A. 

P- 

A 





P 

pS?* 

Sn 

118 

1-49 

79-19 

4-9 



BjOV 



A 

J?. 

A 

™ ' ' N 




P 


Pe, 

112 

0-72 

15S--5 

4-3 


T. 0. 

Lecture Experiment. By H. Schulze 13, 44—45).— 

This is a description of a simple apparatus to show the liquefaction of 
such a gas as e&yl chloride, and consists of a tube closed at one end 
by a stopcock, and connected at the other by means of a stout 
caoutchouc tube with a reservoir contaaning mercury, which may be 
raised or lowered. P. P. B. 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


Non-existence of PentatMonic Acid. By W. Speing (ArnicUm^ 
201, 377 — 380). — reply to Kessler*s remarks (Annahn, 200, 256 ; 
this voL, 298) on the author’s research on this sahiect (Annaleniy 
199, 97—115 ; and this voL, 215), W. 0. W. 

Phosphoric Acid. By W. P. Horij (Phami. J. Trans. [3], 10, 
468—469). — Phosphoric acid may be readily prepared by covering a 
stick of vitreons phosphorus with water, adding a crystal or two of 
iodine and some nitric acid, and allowing the mixture to stand for 
24i — 36 honrs. After the oxidation is complete, the solution is evar 
porated and treated as the Pharmacopceia directs. The advantages 
presented by this method are economy of material, and consequent 
safety, and the indefinitely large quantities of phosphorus which can 
be oxidised by a very small quantity of iodine. The theory of the 
process is based on the discovery of Brodie (this Journal, 1852, 289) 
that the iodine converts the vitreons phosphorus into the amorphous 
variety, which is oxidised by the nitric acid. This method di&rs 
from that of Pettenkoffer, who treats phosphorus iodide with water, 
and obtains phosphorous acid, which is oxidised by nitric acid. 

L. T. O’S. 

Sodium HypophospMte. By Botmond {Pharm, J. Trans. [3], 
10, 407 — 4)08). — ^Pure sodium hypophosphite may be prepared by 
treating 25 grams commercial sodium hypophosphite (containing 
phosphite) and 1 gram barium hypophosphite with water, and making 
the volume up to 50 o.c. After some time, 200 c.c. of absolute alcohol 
are added, the mixture allowed to stand, and then filtered from the 
barium phosphite and hypophosphite. The last^ traces of barium are 
removed from the solution by adding the requisite quantity of sodium 
sulphate and 100 c.c. absolute alcohol, and decanting the clear solu- 
tion, which is mixed with 500 c.c. absolute alcohol and sufBicient 
absolute ether to allow of the mass being well agitated. Sodium 
hypophosphice is thus completely separated, and, after being collected, 
is dried in a current of air. Thus prepared, the salt is entirely free 
from phosphite, which is always present when the usual methods are 
empbyed. L. T. O’S. 

Ultramaxlno Compounds. By K. HEuxixx (Annaleny 201, 
262 — ^291). — ^The results of the experiments on the decomposition of 
silver ultramarine (from ultramarine blue) by dilute hydrochloric and 
nitric acids and by solutions of sodium chloride and soda (Bar., 12, 
60, aud this Joum^ 1879, Abst., 437) show that in this compound 
one-third of the silver is present as sulphide and two-ihiiw as 
aluminium-silver silicate. On fusion with potassium iodide, the silver 
ultramarine is converted into potassium ulkamarine (Ber., 12, 784, 
this Journal, 1879, Abst., 692). By a similar reaction, lithium uUm^ 
TMurine can be prepared. It has a beautiful blue colour, and resembles 
the corresponding potassium and sodium compounds in its propextus. 
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When heated with salphnr in a current of air, its colour changes to 
green, and finally to pink. A red compound is obtained by heating 
the blue lithium ultramarine in a current of hydrochloric acid and air, 
but its colour is changed to blue by exposure to sulphur vapour or 
hydrogen. 

By long-continued digestion with an atnmoniacal solution of silver 
chloride, blue sodium ultramarine is converted into a yellow compound, 
in which two-thirds of the sodium in the ultramarine have been re- 
placed by silver. On exposure to hydrochloric acid gas, this product 
turns blue. 

The silver can he replaced by an alkali by fusion with an alkaline 
iodide. 

By the action of silver nitrate on green ultramarine at 120®, a 
yellow compound is obtained which beare a strong resemblance to the 
ordinary silver ultramarine, hut differs from it in yielding a green 
product on fusion with potassium iodide. W. 0. W, 

Spontaneous Oxidation of Manganese Oxides with reference 
to the Manganese Kecovery Process. By J. Post (5er., 13, 63— 
56). — The author finds that when a solution of manganese chloride is 
tr^ted with lime water in excess, and a current of oxygen passed 
through the solution, it gradually becomes less alkaline, the man- 
ganese being oxidised at the same time. This he i*egards as ex- 
plained by the formation in the first place of a manganese oxychlo- 
ride^ which is oxidised, with liberation of hydrochloric acid, the 
latter uniting with the alkalis- The existence of an oxychloride is 
supported by the fact that the precipitate formed by adding an alkali 
to manganese chloride contains chlorine, and is decomposed by wash- 
ing and exposure to the air. This formation of an oxychloride the 
author thinks explains the formation of the ^*red charge” in the 
Weldon process, which takes place when an insufficiency of lime is 
added. The “ red charge ” after washing is found to contain no chlo- 
rine. In this case the oxygen expels the chlorine frdm the molecule 
as hydrochloric acid, and enters it to form a species of anhydride : 
the hydrochloric add so liberated reacts with an oxide of manganese 
to form manganous chloride. The formation of this latter body has 
been demonstrated by experiment. 

The formation of the “thick charge” takes place in the Weldon 
process when too much lime is added and the blad of air is not strong 
enough. This phenomenon is due to the formation of calcium oxy- 
chloride ; for when calcium chloride solution is mixed with twice the 
quantity of slaked lime, and then heated to 60®, a thick mass is 
product consisting of crystals of calcium orychloride. 

P. P. B. 

Composition of Weldon Mud and Similar Compounds. 
By J. Post (Ber., 13, 50 — 53). — ^The author gives some analyses of 
unheated and but slightly washed Weldon mud, which hear out his 
conclusion (Bar. 12, 1454) that the quantity of Hme present is smaller 
than is required to form a compound with manganese dioxide. Pur- 
iher, iiat the compound described by Rammelsberg as (Mn 0 a) 5 K «0 
{Bar., S, 232), and obtained by heating potassium mauganate, yields 
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after wasluTig imicli less potasli than is necessary for the above 
formula. The author concludes that the existence of a manganous 
acid is doubtful. P. P. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 

The Meteorite of Albarello, By P. Mais&en (Qazzetta^ 10, 20). 
— This meteorite, which fell at AJbarelloin July, 1766, has been andysed 
by the author with the following results i — 

Pe. Ni. Co. S. SiO> PeO. A1«0,. MgO. CaO. 

4*382 0*730 0*105 2*364 85*913 24*313 4*479 22*773 2*073 

lS.fi, lSz,fi, Loss. Mn and Cr. 

0*440 1*637 0*840 traces. 

The silicate soluble in hydrochloric acid appeared to be analogous to 
olivine, and the insoluble ^icate to bronzite. G. E. Q. 

Niobite &om the Isergebirge, By J. V. Janovskt (Per., 13, 
139 — 142). — The following minerals are found in the Iser- and Riesen- 
gebirge. I. Niobite, a combination of oof^oo, coPco , P . OP . coP# . ooP$ ; 
sp. gr. 5*74. II. Iserite, sp. gr. 4*52, P . Poo . coP . ooPco, cleavage 
ooPoo. III. Iserine, sp. gr. 4*742, magnetic ; and IT. Zircon, ooPco . P 
and ooPoo . wP . mPn, ; sp. gr. 4*627 — 4 635 ; — 


NhsOa 

L 

.... 62-64 

n. 

0-44 

m. 

IV. 

Ta*Oj 

.... 16-25 

— 

— 

— 

TiO, 



68-99 

38-84 

— 

FeO 

.... 13-06 

28-67 

29-81 

— 

Pe^Oa 

. . . 

— 

27-35 

0-58 

MnO 

6-11 

1-41 

3*33 

trace 

ZrO 

.... 0-48 

0-00 

— 

65-01 

SnOli 

.... 0-41 

— 

— 

0-54 

WOs 

.... l-Ol 

— 

— 

— 

H,0 

.... 0-34 

— 

— 

— 

MgO 

SiO* 

.... 

0-32 

1-15 

83-68 


The foUowing numbers show the composition of red and blue 


i^inelle: — 

Bed. Bine. 

AlaOa 71-37 71-05 

CrOa 1*84 — 

MgO 27-11 25-97 

PeO 0-25 3-36 

"MnO — trace. 

w. a W. 
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Action of Pbosphonimn Iodide on Carbon Bisnlpbide. By 
H. Jimr (Ber,y 13, 127 — 135). — A new synthesis of methane ^accom- 
plished when a mixture of phosphoninm iodide and carbon bisulphide 
is heated at 120 — 140® in a sealed tube from which the air has been 
expelled by carbonic anhydride or carbon bisulphide vapour. A red 
crystalline deposit is formed, and on opening the tube phosphoretted 
hydrogen, marsh gas, and suJphnretted hydrogen are evolved ; — 

CSi 4* 4H2 = OH* + 2H,S. 

Baeyer (Amialen^ 165, 266) ascribes the formula PI to the red crys- 
talline compound, but it really appears to be a complex moleouW 
compound of car^n bisulphide ana phosphorus di-iodide, since it is 
decomposed by water, with liberation of sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
with formation of hypophosphorous and hydriodic acids, and of a 
white solid compound having the composition OaStPeHaOia. 

6CS2 + 6PIa 4- 12HaO = CtfS,p6H,Oxa + 3H*S -f 12HT. 

This substance is also produced by the action of alcohol on the red 
crystals. When heated in sealed tubes with water free from air, it is 
d^mposed according to the eqnation : — 

4- 6HaO = 7H2S 4- 500* 4- 4HP0a 4- P®. 

It appears that when phosphoninm iodide acts on carbon bisulphide, 
phosphoretted hydrogen, phosphorus di-iodide, and hydrogen are pro- 
duced. 

2H:4PI = PHs 4- Pla 4- SH. W. 0. W. 

Reactions due to the Presence of Aluminium Bromide and 
Chloride. By G. Gusiavson (Bar., 13, 157 — 159). — ^The author 
claims priority in reference to Keknie’s explanation (Bar., 12, 2280) 
of the conversion of propyl bromide into isopropyl bromide by alumi- 
nium bromide, viz., ihat the aluminium bromide forms addition-pro- 
ducts with non-satm»ted hydrocarbons. W. 0. W. 

Oonstitation of DiaUyl. By W. Soeokin (Bar., 12, 2374),— 
Dially], on oxidation with pot^sium permanganate, gives chiefly 
succinic acid, from which its constitution wonld appear to be repre- 
sented by the formula CH^ I CH.CH3.CH2.CH I CH*. T. C. 

Cy wamide. By G, Peatorius-Seidleb (7 pr. Oherrb, [2], 21, 129 ; 
nee this vol., 307). — (I.) The author has investigated the reaction of 
cyanamide with the following compounds : — 

3ydrozylam£ne Et/drocMoride. — The reagents were heated, in alco- 
holic solution, on the water-bath. After removing the ammonium 
chloride which had been formed, as platinochloride, the filtrate 
from the latter, contammg excess of platmum chloride, yielded on 
spontaneous evaporation mby-red prisms of a platinochloride 
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(CN8H6O.HCl)a.Pfc0l4, 4.e., oxyguanidine platinochloride. Ojanamide 
and ammonium chloride react under similar conditions (Erlenmejer, 
Awruden^ 146, 268) to form guanidine, in complete analogy, there- 
fore, to the present case. It was attempted, but without success, to 
isolate a simpler compound of the base, viz. : — (1) by precipitatii^ 
the platinum of the platinochloride in alcoholic solution as s^phide, 
filtering and evaporating; (2) by the action of cyanamide on hy- 
droxy lamine sulphate in both aqueous and alcoholic solutions; and 
(3) by the action of cyanamide on hydroxylamine itself* In the two 
latter cases no decomposition occurred. 

Formic acid was found to react with i^namide according to the 
equation H.COOH -h CI7.NH2 = CO 4- CO(NH2)8, cyanamide playing 
the part of a dehydrating agent. 

Lactic a^d decomposes cyanamide, in alcoholic solution also, with 
formation of urea, probably according to the equation — 

C3H*(0H)*C00H + CKNH. -h EtOH = CONiH* 4- 

Oja[4(OH).COOEt. 

Fhenol was heated with a solution of cyanamide (in anhydrous 
alcohol) ; the result was a polymerisation of the latter, dicyanodiamide 
being formed. 

S^ieyltc acid reacts with cyanamide in presence of alcohol, according 
to the equation : — 

06H*(OH).OOOH 4- CKISTH, + EtOH = OeHiCOm.OOOEt 4- 

CONaH*. 

The isomeric hydroxybenxolc adds were without action on cyan- 
amide, even xmder pressure. 

Thiacetic acid reacts energetically with cyanamide, forming thio- 
carbamide and cu^etylthiocarbamide. 

(II,) The author further contributes the following to the chemistry 
of thiocarbamide. That obtained as tbe product of the last-mentioned 
reaction was observed to melt in tbe fiirat instance at 170° ; bnt, on 
again heating, it melted at 149% the latter being the melting point 
observed by l^ynolds {Annal&n^ 150, 220) ; thiocarbamide prepared 
from ammonium thiocyanate giyes the same result : 149° is therefore 
the permanent, although not the original melting point. 

Flaiinochlorides , — A mixture of saturated solutions of platmum 
chloride and thiocarbamide yielded microscopic red prisms of the com- 
pound Pt01i(CSH4Hs)s-HCl, as stated and described by Reynolds 
(ibid.). Tbe filtrate fiim this salt yielded on evaporation yeliowish 
prisms of a new platinochloride, (uSH4H3.HCl)».PtCl4. This com- 
pound is soluble in water cmd in alcohol ; it resists a t^peratnre of 
100% but cannot be fuged without deoompositioiL The author attempted 
to prepare the compound Pt0lB,CSH4H3, but wiilioufc sucoesa. The 
corres^nding aurochloride was prepar^ aooozding to Heynolds* direo- 
tions. 

Guprosu^hate, — On mixing together concentrated solutions of 
thiocarbamide and cupric sulphate and leaving tbe solution to erwo- 
rate spontaneously, colourless prisms of the compound (GSH|N3)t0uS04 
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are obtained. On beating the aqneons Bolntion of this salt, it is decom- 
posed with separation of copper sulphide. 

TJialliosuljjJuUe . — ^Tbe donble salt, CSHiNa-TlSO^, -was prepared in a 
similar manner. It is only slightly soluble in water and in alcohol. 
The aqueous solution may be boiled without decomposition ; the salt 
melts at 140 — but not -without decomposition. C. F. 0. 

Normal Propyl Alcohol from GlyceroL By A. Frrz (Ber., 
13, 36). — Amongst the fermentation-prodncts of glycerol, the anthor, 
besides ethyl and normal bntyl alcohol, has also obtained propyl 
alcohol. It boils at 95 — 100®, and the form of -the barinm salt of the 
acid obtained by its oxidation corresponds with that of barium pro- 
pionate. P. P. B. 

AUylmethylpropyl CarbinoL By Semiianizix (Ber., 12, 2375). 
— This compound, prepared from alljl iodide, zinc, and methyl-propyl 
ketone, is a mobile colourless liquid (b. p. 160°; bar. = 743 mm.), 
smelling somewhat of camphor. It is optically inactive, combines 
energetically with bromine, and is insoluble in water. Its sp. gr. at 
0° = 0*8486 ; at 20° = 0*8345 ; and its coefficient of expansion be- 
tween 0° and 20° = 0*00084 for 1°. On oxidation with chromic mix- 
ture, it is converted almost wholly into carbonic anhydride. 

^’‘Methylj^opyleihyllactic acid^ OMeH 2 .CH 3 .CMe{OJB[).CH 2 .COOH, is 
obtained by oxidising the preceding compound with potassium per- 
manganate. It is a thick syrup. The ^ver, calcium, and barium 
salts are described. T. C. 

Methyl and Ethyl Ethers of DiaJlyl CarbinoL By Rjibiniv 
(B er., 12, 2374 — 2375). — These compounds are obtained by the action 
id methyl iodide and ethyl iodide respectively on the sodium compound 
of diallyl carbinol. Both are mobile hquids, of peculiar odour. The 
methyl ether boils at 136° (bar. 768 mm.) ; its sp gr. is 0*8258 at 0°, 
smd 0*8096 at 20°; therefore, its coeflficieut of expansion between 
0 and 20° is 0*0010 for 1°. The ethyl ether boils at 14J» (bar. 759 mm.) ; 
its sp. gr. is 0*8218 at 0°, and 0 8023 at 20° ; and therefore its co- 
efficient of expansion between 0° and 20° = 0*00121 for 1°, Both 
ethers, on oxidation with chromic mixture, are converted almost 
entirely into carbonic anhydride. On oxidation with potassium per- 
manganate, the methyl ether gives 

^^MethQxyylidaric acid, COOH.CH 2 .CH(OMe). 0 H 2 . 00 OH, as a 
syrupy liquid, which after some time becomes partly crystalliue. The 
c^oium, barium, and silver salts are described. T. 0. 

Campositioii of Pyroaylm. By J. M. Eder (Ber., 13, 169— 
186). — After referring to the researches of Hadow (t/.jpr. O/iewt., 68, 
51; 68, 15), B^champ, Wolfram (Dingl. polyt 1^8, 230), and 
many others, the author describes the properties of hve cellulose 
nitrates. 

Odluloae hemitrate^ OuEuOiCNOs)*, is prepared by immersing dry 
cotton wool in a mixtnre of 3 volumes of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1*845) 
and 1 volume of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*5) at a temperature of 10° for 24 
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lionrs. The product is thoroughly washed with cold and finally with 
hot water, 100 parts of cotton yield from 175 to 180 of pyroxylin, A 
small quantity of oxalic acid and other organic compounds remain in 
the nitrosulphunc acid. The gun-cotton contains from 1*2 to 5*8 per 
cent, of penta- and tetra-nitrate, which may be removed by repeated 
digestion with a mixture of ether and alcohol (3:1). 

The hexnitrate is insoluble in ether, alcohol, acetic acid, methyl 
alcohol, ether-alcohol, and ethyl acetate. 

With acetone it forms a transparent jelly, which dissolves in a large 
excess of the solvent. 

Thoroughly washed gun-cotton may be heated at 100® for several 
days without undergoing any change ; its temperature of ignition is 
between 169® and 170®. Attempts to prepare the hexnitrate by treat- 
ing the cotton with nitre and sulphuric acid did not yield satisfactory 
results, 

Gelltdose fentmvtrate^ CiaHisOsClTOj)^ is formed, together with the 
tetranitrate, by digesting cotton wool for five hours at the ordinary 
temperature in a mixture of equal volumes of strong sulphuric and 
nitric (sp. gr. 1*4) acids. The product is washed and treated with 
ether to which a small quantity of alcohol has been added ; in a few 
days a gelatinous mass is obtained which is poured into three times 
its volume of alcohol, when the pentanitrate separates out, leaving the 
lower nitrates in solution. 

The pentanitrate can also be obtained by dissolving collodion-cottou 
in nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*4) at 60® ; the turbid solution is cooled down 
to 0®, filtered through asbestos, and the filtrate is mixed with four 
times its volume of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1*84), care beiug taken to 
prevent the temperature of the mixture rising. The acid liquid is 
largely diluted with water and the precipitated pentanitrate collected 
on a ifiter and purified by solution in alcoholic ether and reprecipita- 
tion by water. 

This compound is iosoluhle in alcohol and in ether, but dissolves in 
ether-alcohol, in acetic acid, and in ethyl acetate. 

The solution in alcoholic ether leaves on evaporation a transparent 
film ; potash converts it into the dinitrate. 

Oellidose tefra^ and trunitrates^ CiftHi606(Nr03)4 and CiaHnOTrNOj)®, 
have not yet been obtained in the pure state. The tetranitrate is insoluble 
in alcohol and in ether, but dissolves in methyl alcohol, ethyl acetate, 
alcoholic ether, and in a mixture of acetic acid and alcohol or acetic 
acid and ether. The trinitrate dissolves freely in ethyl acetate, methyl 
alcohol, and boiling acetic acid. It is slowly dissolved by absolute 
alcohol, and the solution becomes turbid on the addition of ether in 
excess, 

Oellulose dinitraie, 0i3Hi308(N0»)3, is formed by the action of am- 
monia or potash on the higher nitrates. It is also prepared by adding 
alcoholic potash to collodion ; the product is diluted with water and 
the aqueous solution neutralised with acetic add, when the dinitrate 
is predpitated. After being dissolved in alcoholic ether, it forms a 
yellowish-white powder which explodes at 176®. It is soluble in alco- 
holic ether, absolute alcohol, methyl alcohol, acetic acid, ethyl acetate, 
acetone, and also in potash, but in the latter case a considerable por- 
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tion of the sabstance is decomposed. The solution in alcoholic ether 
deposits an opaque film on evaporation. The dinitrate appears to 
form compounds with alkalis wHeh are insoluble in alcoholic ether, 
but dissolve in water. 

The cellulose mononitrate could not be obtained. 

In order to estimate the nitrogen in these compounds the following 
method was employed : — 

0 2 — gram of the substance are brought into a flask of 150 c.c. 
capacity, closed by a cork through which passes a tube bent tv ice at 
right angles. To this tube a piece of caoutchouc is attached so that the 
opening maybe closed by means of a pincbcock. The flask, which is half 
filled V ith water, is heated until the air is completely expelled and only 
a small quantity of water remains in the flask. The end of the tube is 
now placed in a concentrated solution of ferrous sulphate in hydrochloric 
acid and the source of heat removed from the flask. The solution of 
ferrous salt is allowed to flow into the flask until it is one-third full, 
when the tube is closed by the pinchoock, A small quantity of water 
is afterwards admitted into the flask in order to wash the iron out 
of the tube, but care must be taken to avoid the entrance of air. The 
apparatus is heated and the nitric oxide is collected in a graduated 
cylinder filled with a strong solution of soda. The number of cubic 
centimeters of gas at 0® and 760 mm. multiplied by 0 62693 ^ves the 
milligrams of nitrogen, and multiplied by 1*7264*9 gives the milligrams 
of nitn^en tetroxide, N 2 O 4 . W. 0 . W. 

Syntheidcal Fomalaoii of Fonnic Acid. By Y. Mebz and J. 
Tiuirt^a (Bar., 13, 23 — 33). — ^The authors have investigated the con- 
ditions under which the formation of formic acid takes place by the 
action of carbonic oxide on caustic alkalis. They find that the absorp- 
tion of this gas by alkalis with production of formic acid takes 
place at about 200^. In order to saturate the soda completely, it is 
best to use it as soda-lime, which must be porous. Another essential 
is that the carbonic oxide must be moist, and further, that the tem- 
perature must not be raised above 220°. Above this t^perature the 
formate is decomposed into carbonate and hydrogen. With caustic 
potash or potash-bme, this secondary decomposition takes place below 
220°, and more easily than with soda or soda-fime. Since the absorp- 
tion of carbonic oxide by soda-lime, when the necessary precautions are 
taken, takes place very rapidly, the authors tliiTik that formio acid 
might be made on the large scale in this manner. 

Experiments made in the hope of obtaining benzoic acid from 
sodium phenylate and carbonic oxide yielded negative results. Sodium 
etbylate absorbs carbonic oxide at 200 °. The investigation of the 
products of this reaction is as yet unfinished. P. P. B. 

Maleic and Malic Acids from a-Dibromopropionic Acid. 
By S. Tastateb (Per., 13, 159 — 161). — mixture of maleic and malic 
acids is formed when a solution of o-dibromopropionic acid is boiled 
for six hours with potassium cyanide and an excess of potash. The 
adds are obtained from the alkaline solution by acidification with 
hydrochloxic acid and extraction with ether, and may be separated 
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by precipitating the maleic acid with barium acetate, when the malic 
acid will be found in the filtrate. 

The barinm and calcium malates are crystalline and dissolve readily 
in water. The silver salt is also soluble ; the lead salt is insoluble in 
excess of lead acetate and does not melt in boiling water. The acid 
crystallises in needles (m. p. 100*^), which are freely soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and water- In many respects it appears to resemble the isomalic 
add prepared by Sohmoger from isosuocinic add. W. C. W, 


Etherification of XJnsatnrated Monobasic Acids. By K. 
MBNSCHTTTKra (Ber., 13, 162—^163). — The initial rate of etherification 
of the unsatnrated monobasic acids is greatest for the primary and 
lowest for the tertiary acids, so that in this respect the non-satnrated 
adds resemble the Saturated- 


Primary nnsaturated adds : 

Hydrosorbio acid, C 6 H 10 O 2 

Phenylacetic acid, CeHs CHj.COOH 

Phenylpropionic acid, 06Hfl(CH2)2.C00H . 

Secondary adds : 

Crotonic acid, C&feH! CH.COOH 

Cinnamic aci^ CPhH I OH.OOOH 

Tertiary adds : 

Sorbic acid, CaHsOa 

Benzoic acid, Ph.COOH 

Paratoluic add, OeHiMe.GOOH 

Cumic acid, C6H4(0^7)*C00H 


Initial 

Limit of 

rate. 

etlienfieatioo. 

43-0 

70-88 

48-82 

78-87 

40-26 

72-02 

12-12 

72-12 

11-55 

74-61 

7-96 

74-72 

8-62 

72-57 

6-64 

76-62 

6-26 

75-91 


W. c. W. 


TTnsatnrated Monobasic Acids with Six Atoms of Carbon. 
By B. PiTTiG and others (Annalen, 200, 21 — 65 ). — Mhylcrotonie 
Aeid , — ^In preparing ethylio diethozalate by the action of amalgamated 
zinc and ethyl iodide on ethyl oxalate (Prai^land and Duppa, AwMtlm^ 
136, 2) the author recommends that the zinc should bo only slightly 
amalgamated by a veiy brief immersion in a dilute solution of meronric 
chloride. The ethylio ethylcrotonate obtained from this by the action 
of phosphorus chloride (for small quantities preferably by Geuther 
and Wackenroder’s method with hydrochloric add (^ZdU Okem,^ 3, 
709) need not be separated, but may be at once saponified by potash, 
the ethylcrotonio add set free by acidifying the solution being drilled 
off with steam. 

Ethylcrotonio add is not attacked "bj nascent hydrogen from sodium 
amalgam, and combines but slowly with hydrobromic add. To bring 
about this combination the add must be saturated at 0° and used in 
large excess (200 c.c. to 10 grams). On stanrling for some weeks the 
Edition product, CBHiiBr 02 , separates from the mixture as a reddidi 
oil, which solidifies when cooled to 0®, and may be dried over sulphuric 
acid and potash (m. p. 25®). 'Wben this addition-product is treated 
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•witli sodiTim-amalgani, under suitable conditions (Annalerif 196, 117), 
it is converted into a saturated acid, CgHisOi (b. p. 194 — 195®). This 
is a colourless oily liquid, -wbicli is volatile with steam. Barium and 
calcium salts were prepared and analysed; the latter, (C 6 Hu 05 ) 20 a 
+ HjO, is less soluble in hot than in cold water. The ethyl salt, 
0sHii02Bt (b. p. 151*5®), is obtained by dissolving the acid in twice 
its volume of absolute alcohol, and heating this solution with an equal 
volume of sulphuric acid on the water-bath for half an hour. On 
dilution, the salt separates. 

If the formula of ethylerotonie acid is CH^.CH I OEt.COOH, the 
saturated acid derived from it is probably diethylacetic acid. An 
acid of this composition has been prepared by Frankland and Duppa 
{Annalen, 138, 221) by the action of sodium and ethyl iodide on ethyl 
acetate ; by Schnapp (Ber., 10, 1953) by heating a-diethyl-|S-hydroxy- 
butyric acid ; and by Saytzeff (Annalen, 193, 349), from the cyanide 
corresponding with diethylcarbinol ; but since this new acid does not 
agree in all points with the description of these chemists, the authors 
name it hifihoethylcrotonic cuyid, 

A solution of sodium carbonate at once decomposes bromhydro- 
ethylerotonie* acid into hydrobromic acid, carbonic acid, and amylene. 
The reaction must be conducted at 0®, as otherwise the amylene is 
almost entirely carried oE by tbe escaping carbonic anhydride. This 
amylene is identical with the hydrocarbon ethflpropylene (b. p. 36®) 
obtained by Wagner and Saytzeff (Antialen, 175, 373 ; 179, 302) by 
treating the iodide from diethylcarbinol with alcoholic potash, and by 
Wurtz from allyl ipdide and zinc ethyl, but has a higher boiling point 
than other known amylenes (Wischnegradski, Ber,, 9, 1028; Annalm^ 
190, 328; LeBel, Bull. 8oc, Chtm., 25, 546; Gompt. rend.^ 86, 853; 
Zeidler, 186, 245; 197,243; Bltekoff, Ber., 10, 706, 1904, 

2057; 11, 414; Flawitzky, Annalen^ 169, 205; 179, 340; Ber., 11, 
992; Etard, GompL rend., 86, 488). A little ethyloratonio acid is 
also produced in the reaction together with a third acid of doubtful 
composition. Heating tbe acid with five times its weight of water 
at 100° effects a similar decomposition, but in this case a relatively 
large quantity of ethylerotonie acid and a little hydroxycaproio acid 
are also form^. As in the case of bromhydrocinnamic acid (Annaien, 
196, 135), therefore, three reactions occur: — 

OijHioBr.COOx 7 a = C5H10 4* CO3 + HaBr 

OsHioBr.OOONa ~ OsHg.OOOl^a + HBr 

CsHwBr.OOOHa + HaO = aHio(OH).000]Sra + HBr. 

A solution of ethylerotonie acid in carbon bisulphide rapidly absorbs 
bromine, and on evaporation dibromethylcrotonic acid, OsHeBrs-COOH, 
remains in large oryst^ (m. p, 80*5°). This acid also is decom- 
posed by a cooled solution of sodium carbonate, or by digestion with 
water ab 100® for 24 hours. In both cases, hromamylene, CsH^Br, is 
the principal product; in the latter, on evaporating the water and 
shaking with ether, an acid, C^HuOi, named by the authors hexenio 
aeidy is obtained in small colourless rhombic prisms which have been 
accurately measured (m. p, 141°). Hexenio acid is probably a homo- 
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logne of g] vceiio acid ; its salts are imcrystallisable and exceedingly 
solnble in water. 

Hydrosorhic and Sorhic Acids. — Hydrosorbic acid (AnnaJen, 161, 
309) dissolves with evolution of heat in a solution of hydrobromic acid 
saturated at 0°, and after a few hours monolromocaproic acid^ CeHuBrOj, 
separates. When washed and dried, it forms a feebly odorous, colour- 
less oil, which does not become solid at —18®, and decomposes on dis- 
tillation. In an analogous way nioaiodncnpwic cbcid^ CcHnIOo, may be 
obtained as a colourless oil which turns yellow on exposure to light. 

When sorbic acid is shaken with concentrated hydrobromic acid for 
some days, a light oil, doubtless monohromohydrosorhic add, at first 
separates, but after a time becomes heavier, sinks and crystallises, 
being converted into dibromncaproir add, C 8 HioBr 202 , which is de- 
posited from carbon bisulphide or benzene in large clear compact 
crystals (m. p. 68°). 

Isodibromocaproic acyl has been prepared by Fittig and Barringer by 
the action of bromine on hydrosorbic acid in a freezing mixture ; the 
two substances may also be brought together in solution in carbon 
bisulphide. It forms a thick nncrystallisable syrup, which decomposes 
slowly in the cold, rapidly at 50°. 

Fuming hydriodic acid dissolves sorbic acid, and after some time an 
oily body is deposited, whilst much iodine is set free. The oily body 
is moniodocaproic a^id, CsHnIOj: the sorbic acid is therefore first 
reduced to hvdrosorbio acid, which is then converted into the iodo- 
acid. Diiodocaproic acid could not be prepared. 

When sodium amalgam is added in small quantities to a very dilute 
solution of monobromocaproic acid, the caustic soda formed being 
repeatedly neutralised with sulphuric acid, it yields a mixture of 
hydrosorbic and normal caproic acids, the latter of which has been 
described by Lieben and Rossi (Annnlen, 159, 75), b. p, 204*5° ; m. p. 
—2° (Freund, J. pr. Ckem., N^.F.. 3, 232). This experiment proves 
that the addition-compounds of sorbic and hydrosorbic acids must all 
be derivatives of normal caproic acid. 

Boiling water or a dilute solution of sodium carbonate rapidly dis- 
solves monobromocaproic acid : part of the acid is decomposed into 
hydrobromic and hydrosorbic acids, whilst another portion is converted 
into hydroxycaproic acid, C8Hu(0H)02. The former having been re- 
moved by distillation with steam, the latter may be extracted by ethei*, 
from which it is deposited on evaporation as a brown-yellow syrup. 
Its salts are nncrystallisable and very soluble in water and alcohol. A 
solution of the free acid on s]iontaneous evaporation appears to leave 
an anhydride, which only redissolves on the addition of much water. In 
this behaviour the acid resembles lactic acid. It is not identical either 
with leucio acid or with the hydroxycaproic acid of Erlenmeyer (Ber,, 
9, 1840), and Ley (ibid., 10, 231), prepared from normal caproic acid. 

JOibromocaproic acid is decomposed by heating with water at 100% or 
by warming with sodium carbonate, yielding sorbic acid and a syrupy 
acid which is not volatile with steam. Isodibromocaproic add, on the 
other hand, is only partially decomposed by prolonged heating with 
water, yieling two acids, both volatile with steam. One of these is 
sorbic acid, the other probably bromhydrosorbic acid. These having 

VOL. xxxviu. 2 e 
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been removed by distillation, the residue gave up to ether a liquid non* 
volatile acid. Analysis of a crystalline calcium salt of the acid showed 
that it was probably a hydroxy •'hyf^rosorbate^ 

Evidently the isodibromocaproic acid is first resolved into hydro- 
bromic and bromhydrosorbic acids: the latter is then decomposed 
partly into sorbic acid, partly into hydroxyhydrosorbic acid. 

Tetrabromocaproic acid (the addition-product of sorbic aoid) is very 
slowly attacked by water. It yields sorbic and brominated acids, 
together with an indifferent oil containing bromine. These products 
were not examined. 

Fyroterehic acid is immediately dissolved by fuming hydrobromic 
acid with evolution of heat. On diluting and distilling, a neutral oily 
body passes over into the distillate, from which it may be separated by 
satnration with potassium carbonate. This body is isomeric with 
pyroterebic acid, and is the internal anhydride of hydroxyisocaproic acid, 



terebic bears to diaterebic acid (Ber,, 7, 649; Annalen, 180, 66). 
With the possible exception of the amidotrimethylbutyllactide of 
Heintz {Anaahn, 189, 281; 192, 329 and 339j, it is the first repre- 
sentative of its class in the lactic series. Eor this class of anhydrides 
the author proposes the name “ lactones and as examples of lactones 
in other series, he instances paraconic, terebic, aconic, and muconic 
acids, the lactones of itamalic, diaterebic, hydroxyitaconic, and hy- 
droxybydromuconic acids, respectively. 

Amongst aromatic bodies, umbelhferone, the phthalide of Hesseit, 
Zincke*s orthobenzhydrylbenzoic anhydride, Wreden’s oxycamphic 
anhydride, and santonin, are also lactones. It is to be noted that the 
experiments of Henry {Ber,^ 7, 758) have proved that lactide is not a 
lactone, as commonly assumed, but is i*eally an anhydride derived from 
tiro molecules of lactic acid. The neutral reaction and solubility of 
the lactones of the lactic series are probably the cause of their having 
been hitherto overlooked. Like other bodies of its class, the lactone 
of hydroxyisocaproic add yields a salt of that acid when boiled with 
alkalis. In its formation from pyroterebic acid, an addition-product of 
that acid with hydrobromic acid is probably first formed, viz., bromiso* 
caproic acid, which immediately exchanges bromine for OH; the 
hydroxy-acid then passes into an anhydride. The intermediate brom- 
isocaproic acid may be formed by saturating pure pjrroterehio acid 
with dry gaseous hydrobromic acid, and exposing it to the air for some 
time ; colourless crystals then separate in small quantity. These may 
be recrystallised from, carbon bisulphide. Cold water does not dis- 
solve them ; hut they are quickly decomposed by warm water. The 
add was not analysed. Ch. B. 

Methacrylic Acid. By F. Engblhobn {Anncden, 200, 65 — 74).— 
This acid gradually combines with hydnodic acid {Amialen, 188, 59), 
hot not ^ easily with hydrobromic acid. Much of the acid becomes 
l)olymeris^ unless it is treated with five times its volume of hydro- 
bcomic acid and the mixture allowed to stand surrounded by ice. On 
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diluting, a small quantiiy of oily condensation-products separates, and 
from the residue carbon bisulphide extracts a colourless oil which may 
remain long without solidifying. This the author names i^-hromiso- 
butyric acid (m. p. 22®) to distinguish it from ordinary or o-hromiso- 
butyrie acid (m. p. 45°). Only two isomerides are theoretically 
possible : the a-acid is with certainty CH3.CMeBr.COOH ; the jS-add 
must therefore be CH2Br.CHMe.COOH. The iodobntyric acid pre- 
viously obtained also belongs to the |9-series, since its melting point 
(36°) is lower than that of the a-bromo-acid, whereas it would be 
hi^er were they of similar constitution. 

Unlike the a-acid (Markownikoff, Annalerty 163, 228), i8-bromiso- 
butyric acid does not yield a hydroxy-acid when boiled with barium 
hydrate, but breaks up into hydrobromic and methacrylic acids. 
Moreover the conversion of the a-acid into hydroxy-acid is never com- 
plete; in one experiment only 54 percent, of it underwent this change, 
the remainder yielding methacrylic acid. Hydroxybntyric acid is 
formed in large quantity when sodium carbonate is substituted for 
barium hydrate. 

Methacrylic acid becomes polymerised by distillation (Annalen, 188, 
47), by long keeping, by the action of acids, and when its aqueons 
solution is heated at 180°. The product in the latter case is a white 
porcelain-like mass, insoluble in all neutral menstrua, but swelling up 
like gum or starch in contact with water. The miidure with water, 
although transparent, yields up the substauce on filtration or on heat- 
ing. The substance separated by heating dries up to a brittle trans- 
3)arent coiourleas mass, having the composition of methacrylic acid. 
This decomposes at 3U0® without yielding a trace of methacrylic add. 
The polymeride is a feeble acid ; it dissolves in ammonia and is repre- 
dpitated by hydrochloric acid. Barium and calcium chlorides give 
with the ammoniacal solution white precipitates which coalesce to 
gummy masses, and become very hard when heated, but resume their 
elasticify on cooling. When dri^ at 100®, these precipitates have the 
composition — 

(C4H602)2Ba 2H2O and (C4H502)2Ca -f* iH20. 

The soluble alkaline salts remain as gums when their solutions are 
evaporated. 

Heither oxidising agents nor fusing potash yield any defined pro- 
ducts with the polymeride. Oh. B, 


Decomposition of the Substitation-prodnots of the Lower 
Patty Acids by Water, By G. 0. Thombok (Amiaien, 200, 75—87). 
— solution of chloracetk add is slowly decomposed on boiling, more 
rapidly as the solution is more dilute. A 10 per cent, solution is about 
lialf converted into glycollic add at the end of 30 hours ; a 5 per cent, 
solution to the extent of 86 per cent, after four days* boiling, com- 
pletely after eight days* boiling. 

This afbrds the simplest process for preparing glycollic add. It is 
only necessary to evaporate the solution sever^ times with water to 
the state of syrup, and on standing in a desiccator the mass solidifies 
to pure glycoilie add. Occasionally the acid separates from the syrup 
in large transparent deliquescent monodinic prisms. If the syrup W 

2 a 2 
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heated too long, it on addition of water deposit the anhydride (m. p. 

128—130°) described by Fahlberg (/. pr. Chem,, KF., 7, 335) ; but 
even then the solution, on filtration and careful evaporation, will yield 
pure glycollic acid. The anhydride is crystallisable from boiling water, 
although Fahlberg states that boiling water reconverts it into glycollic 
acid. 

a~Br(mi<yproj^ionio acid, prepared by heating propionic acid with 
bromine at 120 — ^140° and fractional distillation, is completely con- 
verted into hydi*obromic and ethylidene-lactic acids after 30 hours’ 
boiling with water. 

^-ludojtropionic acid (4 per cent, solution) is completely decomposed 
after 16 hours' boiling with water, yielding 9*5 per cent, of acrylic 
acid and 90*5 per cent, of hydracrylic acid. The former acid may be 
removed by distillation with water : the latter may be separated from 
the hydriodic acid by conversion into calcium salt and precipitation by 
zinc chloride as zinc-calcium double salt (ELeintz and Wislicenus). 

a-Bromobiityrlc acid (Erleumeyer, Ber,, 10, 636) is converted on 
prolonged boiling with water into volatile crotonic acid and non- 
volatile a-hydroxyisobutyric acid (Markownikoff, Annalen, 153, 244). 
The foiiner eonld not be obtained in a njstalline form. 

a-BromUohufyric acid (m. p. 45—46®) in 4 per cent, solution is 
decomposed, after 27 hours’ boiling, into hydroxyisobutyrio acid and 
volatile methacrylic acid (=8 per cent.). 

Theoreticul Remarks (by R. Fittig). — ^The above brommated acids (see 
preceding Abstracts) may serve as types of three different classes : — 

1st. Those which are decomposed on nentralisation by sodium car- 
bonate at 0° into unsaturated hydrocai’bon, sodium bromide, and car- 
bonic anhydride, with traces of unsaturated acid and hydroxy-acid. 
Such are, bromhydroethylcrotonic, brombydrotiglic, and brombydro- 
dnnamic acids, and the addition-compound of Perkin’s bomologue of 
cinnamic acid. 

2n(L Those which are decomposed by boiling water or alkalis, partly 
into un.saturated acid and hydrobromic acid, partly into hydroxy-acid. 
The former decomposition is predominant in the case of bromisobuty- 
ric acid, the latter in the case of the substitution-products of tbe lower 
fatty acids, brombydratropic acid, 

3rd. Those which cannot exist in presence of water, but are con- 
verted by it into hydroxy-acids or into lactones. 

As the author has elsewhere pointed out, members of tbe first class 
are derived from acids containing the group 0 I C(E[ or 0).OOOH, 
and contain the bromine and carboxyl united to tbe same carl^n atom. 
The gr< mud for the second of these statements is, that two of these bodies, 
bromhydrocinnaraic and iodfaydrocinuamic acids, are undoubtedly ana- 
logous to Glaser's pbenylactic acid, CH 2 ph.CH(OH).OOOH, contain- 
ing Br in the place of OH. Erlenmeyer, however (Ber,, 12, 1607), 
gives to bromhydrocinnamic acid the constitution 

CHBrPh.CH 2 .COOH, 

because the corresponding amido-acid is decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid into ammonia and cinnamic acid, whereas a-alanine, 

CHMe(NH2).000H, 
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to whicli it is closely allied, is not so decomposed. The author replies 
that even |S-alanine has not been proved to undergo a similar change ; 
and, moreover, that a-alanine, although not attacked by hydrochloric 
acid, evolves ammonia when heated with barium hydrate at 180°. 
Brlenmeyer also remarks thatbromhydroparacoumaric acid is not con- 
verted by ammonia into tyrosine, OHuPh.CH(!NH 2 ).COOS. Although 
not attaching any value to this objection, the author states that Posen 
in his laboratory has never been able to obtain this bromo-acid, para- 
coumaric acid being invariably converted by hydrobromic acid into an 
anhydride, CisHuOfi, analogous to dilactic acid. The chlorostyren^, 
to which Erlenmeyer (Ioq. dt.) alludes, have not yet been sufficientij 
examined. 

Only in the case of acrylic and crotonic acids is the constitution of 
their addition-compounds known. Meth acrylic acid is convertible into 
bromisobutyric acid, CHjBr.CHMe.COOH : and since it corresponds 
with atropic acid, the addition-compound of the latter is probably 
CH 2 Br.CHPh.COOH. This latter is not converted into a hydrocarbon 
by sodium carbonate, but passes into atrolactic acid. The bromine 
addition-componnd, CH 2 Br.CBrPh.GOOH, gives off carbonic anhy- 
dride with the greatest ease. 

The fact that acrylic acid combines with hydrobromic acid to form 
jS-bromopropionic acid, CH 2 Br.CHi.GOOH, wonld be in Erlenmeyer’s 
favour, were it not that its homologue, solid crotonic acid, yields a-bro- 
mobutyric acid, CH 2 Me.CHBr.OOOH and o-iodobutyric acid (Hemi- 
lian, Annalen^ 174, 322) ; and since solid crotonic acid is related to 
cinnamic acid as atropic is to methacryiic acid, bromhydrocinnamic 
acid is probably OH 2 Ph.CHBr.OOOH. Brlenmeyer’s view would have 
the undoubted advantage of explaining the formation of unsaturated 
hydrocarbon from these acids without assuming a transfer of hydrogen 
from one carbon-atom to another, thus: CHPhBr.CHj.OOONa = 
CHPhI OH 2 “h CO 2 4" NaBr. 

For hvdrosorbic acid, the choice of a formula lies between 
OHMe ; 6H.CH,.OH,.COOH and CH,Me.OBt,.CH I OH.OOOH, either 
of which would explain its decomposition into butyric and acetic acids, 
and its reduction to normal caproic acid. The first is probably correct ; 
for if the second were so, then either its hydrobromo- or dibromo- 
compound should give off carbonic anhydride when treated with 
alkalis. 

The case of pyroterebic acid is more obscure. Having the consti- 
tution CHMej.CH I CH.COOH (since it is decomposed by potash into 
isobutyric and acetic acids, and is reducible to isocaproic acid) its 
bromhydro-compound might be expected to give off carbonic anhydride 
in contact with alkalis, whereas it actually forms a lactone. The two 
reactions are, however, of the same nature : for both primarily de- 
pend on the union of the bromine-atom with the hydrogen of the 
carboxyl-group, the free bond of the oxygen being in one case trans- 
ferred to the carbon of tbe carboxyl to form carbonic anhydride, in 
the other to the carbon of the princip^ chain to form a lactone. 

The peculiarity of constitution which determines the formation of 
lactones in all probability cannot be expressed by our present constitu- 
tional formula. In the aromatic senes the ortho constitution is 
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commonly supposed to predispose to it. But Perkin {Qlietfi* 8oc» J ,, 
1877, 1, 417) Has shown that conmarin is the lactone, not of orthocon- 
maric acid, but of an isomeride as yet unknown, salts of which have 
been prepared by IVilliamson, and its stable methyl salt by Perkin. 
Santonin, again, is the lactone of santoninio acid, which may be iso- 
lated, but easily decomposes into water and santqnin. But this santo- 
ninio acid by long boiling with barium hydrate passes into santonio 
acid, which is perfectly stable and corresponds in all respects to ortho- 
coumaric acid. At present this is inexplicable. Oh. B. 

Stmctnre of Sorbic and Hydrosorbic Acids. By W. Mbn- 
scHUiKisr (Ber., 13, 163 — 165). — The low initial rate of etherification 
(7*96) of sorbic acid shows that this acid is tertiary, and the high 
initial rate of etherification of hydrosorbic acid (43 0) indicates the 
primaiy nature of the latter acid. The author explains the conversion 
of tertiary sorbic acid into primary hydrosorbic acid by reduction with 
sodium-amalgam, by assuming the existence of a bivalent atom of 
carbon in the former acid, W. 0. W*. 

jS-Dipropyl- and g-Diethyl-ethylenelaotic Acid; Oxidation of 
Allyldimeidiylcarbmol and DiallylcarbinoL By Sghibokoff 
(B er., 12, 2375 — 2376). — p-Blprapylethyleneladtc add^ 

(CMeHa.CH8)2C(OH).CHs,OOOH, 

is obtained by oxidising allyldipropylcarbinol with potassium perman- 
ganate. It is a syrup, which is but sparingly soluble in water, and 
forms a crystalline silver salt. 

S-Biethylethylenelactic acid, CEt8(0]^.0H2.C00H, is obtained in a 
similar manner from allyldiethylcarbinoL It crystallises in needles 
(m. p. 72°). The silver salt forms microscopic needles, whilst the 
]^tassium salt is not crystalline. 

Allyldimethylcarbinol gives hydroxyvalerianic acid on oxidation 
either with chromic mixture or with potassium permanganate; the 
yield in the latter case, however, is mnch better than in the former. 
Diallylcarbinol on oxidation gives oxalic acid and a non-volatile aci<l 
which has not yet been investigated. T. 0. 

Stereocatdon Vesuviamitm. By M. Coppou {Oazzdia, 10, 9— 
12). — ^This plant, after being thoroughly cleansed from dust and dried 
at 100°, gave 11*16 per cent, of ash of the following composition : — 

SiOj. SO*. PejOj. Aifiy CaO. IfgO. Kfi. 

46*40 1*07 20*40 11*13 14*78 2*41 2*25 0*9? 

besides traces of phosphoric acid, manganese, <fec. 

By ma^rating the plant with milk-of-lime, precipitating the filtrate 
with basic lead acetate, and decomposing the precipitate with hydro- 
gen snlphide, a reddish-yellow solntion was obtained from which ether 
extracted a white crystalline snbstance mixed with a brown resin. The 
crystalline substance after purification melted at about 180°, and on 
aiudjsis numbers closely agreeing with those required by the 
fcmula It would seem therefore to be succinic add, but the 
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author thinks it necessary to more completely investigate the proper- 
ties of the substance before pronouncing a decided opinion as to its 
nature. C. E. G. 

Preparation of Pure Dioxyftimaric AcidL By S. Tanater 
(Ber., 13, 159). — ^In order to separate dioxyfumario acid firomozalic 
and ^maric acids, the mixture of hree acids is digested with freshly 
precipitated nickel oxide and filtered whilst hot. The liquid on cool- 
ing deposits crystals of nickel dioxyf umarate, which may be purified by 
recrystallisation. W. 0. W. 

Ponnatioix of jS-Methyloxyglutaric Acid from DiaUylmethyl- 
carbinol. By W. Sorokin (Ber., 12, 2374). — ^•^lethyloxifglutaric acid 
is obtained by the oxidation of diallylmethylcarbinol with potassium 
permanganate. It has the consistence of a syrup, decomposes car- 
bonates, and forms salts, of which only those of silver and copper are 
crystalline. The copper salt, ( 0 «H» 05 ) 2 Chi -f CuH 30 j + HsO, crys- 
tallises in small plates. Its mode of formation indicates the following 
constitution for the acid : — COOH.CH 2 .CMe(OH).CH 2 .COOH. 

T. 0. 

Ethyl-carbamide and some of its Derivatiyes. By B. Leuokart 
(cTl pr. Ohem, [2], 21, 1 — 38). — The author has not be^ able by his 
numerons experiments to show that the ethyl-carbamides, obtaiAd 
from ethyl cyanate by the action of ammonia, aiid from ethylamine 
oyanate by the re-grouping of its elementary constituents, are isomeric 
and not identical bodies : but it must be noted that accurate quantita- 
tive researches on their relative solnbilities, and crystallographic 
meaflurements have not been fully carried out. 

The nature of the diphenyl-carbamide obtained from both bodies by 
heating with aniline, and of the diphenyl-biuret prepared by the same 
reaction from the ether of ethyl-alloph^c acid, as well as the consti- 
tution of the aceiyl-ethjl and benzoyl-ethyl compounds, renders it 
probable that if urea is to be regarded as the amide of carbamic acid, 
both ethyl compounds must be considered to be ethylamides of the same 
acid. 

It is possible that the tolerably high temperature which comes into 
play in the formation of the amide of etbjf-oarbamic acid converts it, 
as well B& the ethyl-ammonium cyanate, into the more stable ethyl- 
amide of carbamio acid. The author had intended to include in his 
investigations the products which are formed by the action of am- 
monia on the ether of ethyl-carbamic acid, and of ethylamine on ethyl 
carbamate, but was unable to do so. 

If an ether of ethyl-carbamic acid containing phosphorus oould be 
obtained by the action of ethylphosphiue on ethyl chlo^ooa^bonat^, and 
from this by the action of ethylamine a diethyl-phospho-carbamide, and 
on the other hand if ethyl cyanate would combine with ethylphosphiue 
to form diethyl-phospho-carbamide, the first body would probably be 
derived from ammonia, whilst the ^cond would have the charaoieiv 
istio properties of a phosphine. 

Ethyl-carbamide itself closely resembles ordinary nrea in nearly all 
its reactions; it unites with adds to form salts, and combines with 
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metallic oxides. Acted on by etbyl chlorocarbonate, it yields an etber 
of ethyl allopbanic acid, and under the action of acid chlorides ethyl- 
carbaTmdes \vith acid radicles are formed, closely resembling the 
corresponding compounds of ordinary urea. It resembles urea in its 
behaviour with oxidising agents and on addition of water, but it 
differs in this, that condensation products resembling biuret cannot be 
obtained from it : when heated, it passes directly into a mixture of 
ethers of cyanuric acid. The melting point of ethyl-carbamide and its 
compounds generally is lower, but their solubility, especially in ether, 
is greater than that'of the compounds of ordinary nrea : the specific 
gravity of nrea also shghtly lowered by the substitution of alcohol 
radicles for hydrogen. Q. T. A. 

S 3 nithesis of Cumene. By A. Liebma^tn (JUer., 13, 45 — 46). — By 
the action of an ethereal solution of zinc methide on benzal chloride, 
the author has obtained cumene, C 9 H 12 . It boils at 152 5 — 163°, its 
sp. gr. at 1 / '5° is Q'S^d76, Tbe sulphonic acids prepared from this 
hydrocarbon and its barium salt agree in their properties with those 
prepared from cumene, and this would therefore seem to be isopropyl- 
benzene. P. P. B. 

Crystallographic Constants of some Benzene Derivatives. 
By G. IiaJ7aIiL£ (Qassetta, 10, 1 — 6 ). — Nitro 1:2:3 trihromohenzme^ 
C*H 2 Bri,N 08 . The crystals obtained by slow evaporation of tbe alco- 
hol and ether solution belong to the tnclinic system a : 5 : c = 
1*(K)562 : 1 : 0*48230. Obseiwed forms 010, 001, 100 , 120, 101, 122; 
combinations 010 , 001 , 100 , 120 , 101 , l 22 ; cleavage parallel to 100 ; 
dichroism feeble. 

27itro 1 : 3 diiodoheiizene, C 8 H 3 I 3 .NO 2 . Tbe sulphur-yellow crystals 
obtained by slow evaporation of the alcoholic solution, mixed with 
very little ether belong to the trimetric system a : 5 : c = 0*64734 ; 
1 : 0*45819. Observed forms 010, Oil, llo ; combinations 010, 011, 
100 ; cleavage parallel to 110 . 

Mono 7 iiirochlorophenfily C 6 EiCl( 1 ^ 0 »).OJB[. Lemon-yellow ciystals be- 
longing to the monoclinic system a i h : c =. 2*8293 : 1 : 1*50923. » =: 
-f X : -f S = 112® 29'. Observed forms 100, 101, 001, lOl, 110, Il2 : 
combinations 100, 101, 101, 110, Il2 and 100, 101, lOl, 110 ; fracture 
vitreous. ^ The plane of the optic axis is parallel to the plane of sym- 
metry ; dichroism feeble. 

Diniiroioduhenzene, C«H 3 l(K 02 ) 3 . Two of these were examined: the 
first was obtained W the action of nitric acid on [I : ISSO 3 = 1 : 2 ] 
nitroiodohenzene. The sulphur-yellow crystals belong to the tridinic 
system a:h:c = 1*63461 : 1 ; 0*939687. Observed forms 001 , 100 , 
Ha’ » deavage perfect parallel to 

110 . The pinacoids 190, 010, are striated parallel to their intersec- 
^n; dichroism scarcely sensible. The dimtro derivative obtained 
from 1 : 4 nitroioduhenzene by tbe action of ‘nitric acid, when ex- 
^n^ ciystallographically gave results almost identical with those 
just described, and there can be no doubt but that the minute differences 
observed were due to the presence of a small quantity of some impurity. 

0 B G 

AaeQKd DeiivatiTOs. By P. Lasdolph (J5er., 13, 144^1^)’.— 
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Boronflaorid© decomposes boiling anetbol, with formation of anisol, 
and anetkol dikydride, OioHi40.(b. p- 220®). Anethol tetrahydride or 
cmethol camphor^ CioHieO, is obtained together with anisaldehjde by 
oxidising anethol with nitric acid. This compound boils at 190 — 193 , 
and yields on oxidation with sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate 
an acid crystallising in long needles (m. p. 175®), probably anisic acid. 
The tetrahydiide is converted into the hesshydridey CioHiaO, by heating 
with alcoholic potash in sealed tubes a potassium salt crystallising in 
needles is also formed at the same time. The hexhydride is a syrupy 
liquid at the ordinary temperature. It boils at 198°, and solidifies at 
0°, forming needle-shaped crystals, which melt at 19°. 

Two compounds are produced by the action of alcoholic potash on 
anethol in sealed tubes, viz., OieHisOs and C14H16O3. The former is 
sparingly soluble in hot water, but dis'solves freely in alcohol, ether, 
and benzene, and is volatile in a current of steam. The crystals melt 
at 87°. The acetate of this diphenol is a yellowish syrupy liquid, 
which is easily decomposed by heat. 

The compound, C14H16O2, is a yellow brittle resin (m. p. 65®), not 
volatile in a current of steam. 

The acetate, CiaHigOa, is a reddish-yellow resin (m. p. 40°). 

Two substances are also formed by the action of alcoholic potash on 
monochloranethol, prepared by treating anethol with phosphorus 
pentachloride. The chief product is a colourless liquid, GibH^oOb, 
of ethereal odour. It is insoluble in water and potash, and boils at 
270°. 

The second product, a liquid sohible in potash, has not been obtained 
in the pnre state. W. 0. W 

Eesorcinol Isosucoinem. By J. Rosicki (Ber., 13, 208—209). 
— ^This compound is prepared by heating at 120 — 150° a mixture of 
isosuccinic acid, resorcinol, and sulphniic acid. The unaltered iso- 
sucdnio acid and resorcinol are removed from the crude product, by 
treatment with boiling water ; the residue is dissolved in ammonia, 
and reprecipitated by hydrochloric acid. Resorcinol-isosnccineln, 
OieHijOfi, is a yellowish-brown amorphous substance, soluble in alco- 
hol, in ether, and in alkalis. In the latter case, a liquid having a 
faint red colour and green fiuoresoence is formed. 

The isosuccinic acid used in these experiments was prepared W 
boiling a-bromopropionic acid (Friedel and Machuca, Annalen, 120, 
286) with 2 parts of potassium cyanide dissolved in 4 ports of water. 
The oyanopropionic acid obtained in this way is converted into pro- 
pionic acid by the usual method. W. 0. W, 

Broraine Derivatives from Qumone. By Sabaxtw (Ber., 13, 
209). — A mixture of mono- and dibromo-quinols is formed by the action 
of concentrated hydrohromic acid on solid qninone. Under certain 
conditions an acetic acid solution of quinone yields only the mono- 
product. Dihromoquinone is prepared by bringing together equal 
molecules of bromine and qninone, also by the action of 2 molecoles 
of bromine on one of qninol. Teti^abromoquinol is formed when 
bvomanil is heated with hydrobromic acid. W. G. W. 
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Action of STaphur on Phenylbenzamide. By A. W. Hofmann 
(Ber., 12, 2Sb9--236B).’--jBenzi/laniidqphmi/l mercaptan, Ci^BgES, is 
obtained by boiling 1 part of sulphur with 2 parts of pheuylbenza- 
mide for several hours, thus: CisHnNO + S = CisHgNS + HjO. It 
crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles (m. p. 116° ; b. p. == 
about that of mercury). It distils without decomposition, and is 
soluble in ether and in carbon bisulphide. It has feeble basic proper- 
ties, dissolving in acids to form, salts, which are decomposed on addi- 
tion of water. The platino- and auro-chlondes are described, the 
latter having the composition, 2[CisH9HS.HCl]AuCls. The free base 
has an agreeable odour of tea-roses and geraniums, which is consider- 
ably increabed on warming. Its constitution is represented by the 

formula: ^OPh, the nitrogen being in the ortho-position 


as regards the sulphur. This substance is therefore analogous to 
the compound which Ladenburg obtained (Ber^ 9, 1624; 10, 1123) by 
the action of benzoic chloride on orthamidophenol, for it merely con- 
tains sulphur in place of oxygen. On fusion with potash, it gives 
benzoic acid and amiduphenyl mercaptcun, C4H4(NH3).SH [1:2], the 
latter of which undergoes oxidation on exposing its solution to the air, 
Gzystals of the hisidph^, (G 8 H 4 .NHs) 3 S 2 , teing deposited ; this reaction 
takes place more readily if a feeble oxidising agent such as ferric 
chloride is used ; when this latter agent is employed, the bisulphide- 
hydrochloride is first obtained. The hydrochloride crystallises in 
plates, which are difficultly soluble in very dilute hydroohlono acid, 
but easily soluble in hot water. By decomposition with ammonia, it 
gives the bisulphide crystallising in plates (m. p. 93°), which are in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in boiling alcohol. Blueing agents 
convert it into the mercaptan. This bisulphide is isomeric with the 
pseudo-dithioaniline (m.. p. = 79°), obtained by E. B. Schmidt 
ll, 1168) by the action of sulphur chloride on acetanilide. 

An impure amidophenylmercaptau has already been obtained by 
Glutz and Schrank (/. pr. (Jh&au^ 2, 223). T. 0- 


Constatation of Nitrosodimetbylmetatoliiidijie. By 0. Eiedbl 
(Ber., 13, 126 — 127). — Dxmethyltolylenediamine obtained by the re- 
duction of nitrosodimethylmefcatoluidine, yields on oxidation with sul- 
phuric acid and manganese dioxid^ a CTystalline compound (m.p. 67°) 
which IS identical with the toluquinone, which Nietzki (Ber., 10, 833, 
and this Journal, 1877, ii, 476) prepared from paramidotoluene. This 
shows that dimethyltolylenediamine is a dimethyl derivative of par- 
amidotoluene, and since this body was obtained by the reduction of 
nitrosodimethylmetatolnidine, the nitroso-group mn^ occupy the para- 
position with regard to the amido-group in the latter compound. The 
constitution of nitrosodimethylmetatoluidine is consequently — 

OeHaMe(HO).NMe3[Me : NO : NMe* =1:2:5]. 

W. 0. W. 

Ortho, aad Para-tolnidme Derivatives. By G. Staats (Ber., 
13, HsJNr.CS.NH.C7H,, obtained 
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hj the action of ammonia on orthotolylthiocarbimide (b. p. 236®), melts 
at 165®, and is soluble in bob water and in alcoboL The} jpara^ com- 
pound crystallises in thick needles (m. p. 182°), which are soluble in 
hot water and alcohol. 

OHhotohfldhyUhlocarhcmide^ HEti 7 .CS.NB.C 7 HT, prepared by treat- 
ing tolyltbiocarbimide with ethyiamine, crystallises in pale yellow 
prisms (m. p. 84°), which dissolve in alcohol and ether, but are in- 
soluble in water. The para-compound forms crystaHine plates (m. p. 
93 ) soluble m ether and in boiling water. 

Orthotolylphevylthiocarbaniide^ HPhNr.CS.NH.C7H7 (m. p. 139°), 
crystallises in yellow needles freely soluble in alcohol and ether. Para- 
ix>lylpliei^yUhiocarhamide (m. p. 137°) is sparingly soluble in water and 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Orthotolylglycocine, C7H7.NH.CH2.COOH, is produced when ortho- 
toluidine monochloracetate is boiled with water for 15 minutes, and 
is de})Osited from the mixture on cooling in white aoicnlar crystals 
(m. p. 150°). Orthotolylglycocine forms a crystalline compound with 
copper salte ; it reduces nitrate of silver solution, and throws down a 
red precipitate when boiled with ferric chloride. 

AcetortkohomoparoxyheiizaldehTjde, C6HiMe(OAc).COH, is obtained 
in needle-shaped crystals (m. p. 40°) by adding an ethereal solution of 
acetic anhydride to the potassium salt of orthohomoparaoxybenzalde- 
hyde. W. C. W. 

A New Base. By B, P. Smith (Per., 13, 33 — 34).— By the per- 
chlorination of toluene, the author has obtained a carbon chloride, 
0 »iCl 2 e, which oiystallises in large colourless prisms, m. p. 152 — 153° 
{Am, Phil, May 4, 1877 ; Jakresb,, 1877, p. 420). By the 
action of this chloride on aniline in sealed tubes at 180°, the new 
base is obtained. It is easily soluble in water and other solvents, 
and has been obtained from concentrated aqueous solutions in thiTt 
leaflets, which blacken at 226° and melt at 23o®. When warmed with 
aqueous solution of chromic acid, it is converted into a reddish-brown 
mass, only sparingly soluble in water, bnt soluble in alcohol with an 
intense red coloration. The new b^e forms well crystalliBed salts; 
the hydrochloride forms long thick needles, easily soluble in alcohol 
and water. P, P. B. 

A Series of Aromatic Bases Isomeric with the Thiocarbi- 
mides. By A. W. Hofmanh (Per., 13, 8 — 22).— The author has 
already described (this Journal, 1879, Abstr., 805) the production of 
ohloropheuylthiocarbimide, O7H4OINS. It is a liquid which crystal- 
lises on cooling (m. p. 24°). It has basic properties; its solution in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid is precipitated by gold and platinum 
chlorides, the double salt so formed being decomposed by water, form- 
ing cblorophenyltbiocarbimide. 

Chlorophenylthiocarbimide is decomposed by water at 200°, aniline, 
hydrochloric acid, carbonic anhydride, and sulphur beiug amongst the 
products of the reaction. 

Ofi^oront^rqp^enyZ£Aiocar6^m.i3e, C7Ha01 (NOONS, is obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on the solution of the thiocarbimide in ooncen* 
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trated sulpliuric acid. It crystallises in yellow needles, m. p. 192°, 
and is destitute of Isasic properties. The chlorine in this compound 
may be replaced, e.y., by aniline, forming a compound melting 
at 24r. 

SthoxyplienyUhwM/rhirnide is obtained by treating the ohlorophenyl- 
thiocarbimide with solution of sodium ethylate in alcohol. It forms 
at firat an oil, which finally becomes crystalline, m. p. 25°. It has 
feeble basic properties, being dissolved by hydrochloric acid, and yields 
unstable anro- and platino-chlorides. 

Aeeto pypheniflthiocarbirnde, C 7 H 4 (Ojic)NS, is obtained by heating 
hydroxyphenjdthiocarbiinide (loc. eit) with acetic anhydride. It crys- 
tallises from alcohol in prisms, and from hot acetic acid in needles, 
melting at 60°. It has no basic properties. 

Amiduphevylfldocarhnaide (loc. ciL) is precipitated from its alcoholic 
solutions in shining leaflets melting at 129°. It may be distilled with- 
out decomposition. It is a feeble base, dissolving in concentrated 
acids. Platinum and gold chlorides precipitate its hydrochloric acid 
solutions ; the double salts so obtained are not decomposed by water. 
The platinochloiide has the composition [ 07 H 4 .(N’H 2 )NS HClj 2 Pt 0 l 4 . 

AniliJophenylthincarhimide (loo. clt ) after repeated crystallisation 
melts at 159°, not 157° as formerly stated. It is very stable, may be 
distilled, and is not decomposed by boiling with alkalis or acids. Its 
platinochloride has the composition [C 7 H 4 (K'HPh)NS.B[ 01 ]iPtCl 4 - 

The I . 2, 1 . 8 , and 1 . 4 cfaloranilmes were converted into carba- 
mides by means of carbon bisulphide, and the corresponding chloro- 
X)henylthiocarbitQides obtained from them. 

1*2 chloraniline yields a thiocarbamide (m, p. 145 — 146°), and a 
solid thiocarbimide (m. p. 44 — 45°, b. p. 249 — 250°). 

1*3 chloraniline yields a thiocarbamide (m. p. 121 — ^ 122 °), and a 
liquid thiocarbimide (b. p. 249 — 250°). 

1*4 chloraniline yields a thiocarbamide (m. p. 168°), and a solid 
thiocarbimide (m, p. 44*5°, b. p. 249 — 250°). 

None of these chlorophenylthiocarbimides exhibit the same properties 
as that prepared trom phenylthiocarbimide (loc. cit). The chlorine 
in this compound maybe replaced by hydrogen, e.g.^ when it is treated 
with tin and hydrochloric acid or hydriodic acid and phosphorus, and 
thus a new base is obtained isomeric with phenylthiocarbimide and 
phenylthiocyanate. 

This base, C 7 H 5 NS, is a liquid heavier than water, in which it is 
scarcely soluble; alcohol and carbon bisulphide dissolve it easily. It 
has a burning taste, and an odour resembling that of the pyridine 
bases. It boils at 230°. It forms salts, and its hydrochloride yields a 
crystalline, sparingly soluble platinochloride, [ 07 H 5 N'S.HCl] 2 Pt 0 l 4 , and 
an aui’ochloride, C-H 5 NS HCLAuCla, also double salts with tin and mer- 
curic chlorides. Moreover, this base differs from phenylthiocarbimide, 
insomnch as the sulphur is not removed by alkalis or by lead. It 
forms addition-products with bromine and with methyl iodide; the 
latter crystallises in needles melting at 210 °, and having the formula 
C 7 H«NS.MeL The base, treated with phosphorus pentaobloride, yields 
the original chlorophenylthiocarbimide. 
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FJienyJ--jphenyltMocarbimide, — ^This body is obtained 

in small quantities when pbenyltbiocarbimide is heated with benzoic 
chloride at 250— 300^ thus: C^HslSrS^ + PhCOCl = AHiPhNS + 
CHOCl. It crystallises from alcohol in beautiful needles havinsr the 
odour of roses and geraniums. This body is identical with that ob- 
tained by the action of sulphur on phenylbenzamide (this vol., p. 386). 

The new base, CiHslTS, when fus<>d with alkalis is resolved into 
formic acid and amidophenyl mercaptan, and further it may be pre- 
pared by heating these two compounds together. Therefore it is 


metkenylamidophenyl mercaptan^ C^i< 


<!>==■ 


The author has prepared the amido-mercaptans from the 1 . 2, 1 . 3, 
and 1 . 4 nitrobenzenesulphonic acids described by Limpricht (Anna^ 
Jm, 177, GO). 

1 . 2 C6H4(2!?'02).S03H gave an amide, C6H4.(X02).S0iNH2,m.p. 188°, 
which on reduction gave an amido-mercaptan. Similarly 1 . 3- 
CeH4(’N02).S0,H yielded an amide, m. p. 164°, and finally 1 . 4- 
C6H4(N0)2.S08H gave an amide, m. p, 131°, from both of which amides 
mercaptans were obtained by reduction. The mercaptans from 1 . 3 
and 1 . 4 nitrosnlphonic acids are not acted on by acids or by acid chlo- 
rides, whereas the 1 . 2 mercaptan when heated with formic acid yields 
the base OtHsNS. Thus the constitution of this base being repre- 
sented by the above formula, those of the chloro-, hydroxy-, and 
amido-derivatives are as follows : — 




C.OH. 



And the formation of the chloro-derivative from the thiocarbimide 
may be represented thus : — 


CeM : 0 : s + Ola = o&.’S : cclsci 


= CJE[4<^% 


Cl + HCl. 


The following homolognes of methenylamidophenyl mercaptan have 
been prepared : — 

Mhenylamidopkenyl mercaptan, ObHrlNS, is obtained by the action of 
acetic anhydride on the amidomercaptan. It resembles the methenyl 
compound in its properties, and boils at 238°. The platinodhloride, 
(CfiH7NS.HGl)jPtGl4, forms yellow needles. 

FropeHiflamidtJphenyl mereapfan, CgBUSTS, obtained from the amido- 
mercaptan and propionic chloride. It is a colourless heavy liquid, 
boiling at 252°. Its platinochloride forms large prisms. 

Fentenylamidophenyl mercaptan, CuHisNS, is obtained from the 
amidojnercaptan and valeric chloride. It has less marked basic 
propei^es than the lower homolognes ; its platinochloride is obtained 
as a crystalline precipitate by treating alcohol solntion with 
hydrochloric acid and platinum chloride. P. P. B. 


Some Azo-derivatives. By F. Stebbins {Ber,, 13, 43 — i4). — 
Ajsohmzemtrlnitro-<)xyheifizene, G6H9.IT2.0eE[(N'03)3.QH, is obtained by 
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treating an alcoholic solution of picric acid with diazohenzene nitrate. 
It is an unstable compound, crystallises in long brown prismatic 
needles, having metallic lustre ; when heated to 70° it explodes. It 
is insoluble in cold water, slightly soluble in hot water, and easily iu 
alcohol. It dyes silk and wool orange-yellow. 

Azdbeiiz&tieptjrogallol^ CeHs-Na-GaHsCOHls, is obtained by treating an 
alkaline solution of pyrog^lol with diazobenzene nitrate. When 
crystallised from glacial acetic acid, it forms small red needles, inso- 
luble in water, but easily soluble in alcohol and in nitrobenzene. 
It also dyes silk and wool orange-yellow. P. P. B. 

Dye-stuffs of the Rosaniline Group. By E. and 0. Pisohbe 
(Per., 12, 2344 — 2353). — ^In a previous communication (ibid., 800), 
the authors described a green dye-stuff obtained from paranitro- 
benzoic chloride and dimethylaniline ; this they considered to be the 
paranitro-derivative of malachite green. By reduction with zinc-dust 
and acetic acid, this body gives a violet dye-stuff very similar to the 
violet derivatives of rosauiline. On further reduction, a leuco-base is 
obtained, which appears to be a methylated leuco-aniline. This on 
oxidation yields a violet-red dye, and by heating with methyl iodide 
gives an ammonium base as a final product identical with the com- 
pound obtained from paraleucaniline in a similar way. The final 
methylated product of ordinary leucaniline is a nono-, and not an 
octo-methykted compound, as stated by Hofmann and Grirard 
2,448). 

Nmwmeihylated parahucanxline^ Oi 9 Hi 3 Me«(MeI)j, crystallises from 
hot water in colourless needlt-s. and possesses properties similar to 
those of its homologue. On heating the iodide, it loses methyl iodide, 
and is partially converted into methyl violet. These properties are 
also exhibited by the body obtained from the lenco-base of paranitro- 
bitter almond oil green by heating with methyl iodide and methyl 
alcohol at 100 — ^110°. 

The ammoninm iodides of both compounds when heated quickly in 
capillary tubes assume a feeble blue colour, and melt with evolution 
of gas at 185° to a dark violet-blue liquid. They are therefore iden- 
tical, and the rektive position of the three nitrogen groups in the 
green nitro-compound is the same as in pararosaniline, and farther, it 
is very probable that the two amido-groups have the same position as 
in m^chite green, there being in fact no essential difference between 
the constitution of the two bodies. Their direct conversion by reduc- 
tion into a violet methykted rosaniline derivative shows that the 
whole ckss of dye-stuffs derived from bitter almond oil green bas a 
constitution similar to that of rosaniline. 

From considerations for which the original paper must be consulted, 
it appears that the colour-forming group in all basic derivaiaves of 
triphenyl carbinol is essentially the same. 

In regard to the cause of the difference in colour of methyl- violet 
and methyl-green, the following conclusions axe drawn : — Since the 
colour of the paranitro-benzaldehyde green is not essentially different 
from that of tenzaldehyde oil green, it would seem that the colour is 
independent of the nitro-group; but when the ktter becomes an 
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amido-group, the green changes to reddish- violet. The two methylated 
amido-groups in benzaldehyde green are therefore the cause of the 
greeif colour, and these, when in combination with a third amido- 
group present in the para-position, give a red. When, however, this 
third amido-group is destroyed, the green colour is reproduced, as is 
the case when the third amido-group is changed into a quartemary 
ammonium-group, which, like the nitro-group, is without influence on 
the colour, but increases the solubility of the dye-stuff. 

Hofmann’s 7, 364) tri-iodomethylated trimethylrosaniline is 
totally different from methyl-green. T. 0. 

Safranine. By B. Bisdschedlee (Bar., 13, 207 — 208 ). — Safranine 
is best prepared by the action of potassium chromate on a dilute boil^ 
ing solution of paradiamidotoluene hydrochloride (1 mol.) and ortho- 
or para-toluidine hydrochloride (2 mols.). On neutralising the liquid 
with sodium carbonate, the safranine remains in solution. A similar 
colouring matter is produced by oxidising a mixture of dimethyl- 
phenyldiamine (1 mol.) and aniline hydrochloride (2 mols.). The 
aloohoHo solution which is strongly fluorescent dyes silk bright red. 

By oxidising a cold dilute hydrochloric acid solution of dimethyl- 
phenylenediamine (1 mol.) and dimethylaniline (2 mols.) in presence 
of zinc chloride, beautiful crystals are produced, having a cupmus 
or green lustre. The aqueous solution has an intense green colour; 
when heated with aniline hydrochloride, it yields a reddish-violet 
fluorescent liquid. W. C. W. 

Colouring Matters from Furftiraldeliyde. By H. Schiff 
{Antiale7i^ 201, 355 — 369). — Furfuraldehyde combines with 2 mole- 
cules of diphenylamine at 150® to form an oily liquid, which solidifies 
at 0® to a crystalline mass. With hydrochloric acid this snbstance 
}delds a bronze-coloured compound, which dissolves in alcohol, forming 
a deep-red coloured solution. The hydrochloride is unstable, and cannot 
be purified by recrystallisatiou. 

’’^en an alcoholic solution of metanitraniline and furfuraldehyde is 
gently warmed, the compound C 8 H 4 (K 02 ).NH 2 .C 5 H 403 separates out 
as a chrome-yellow crystalline crust. The hydrochloride of this base 
crystallises in small plates, having a metallic lustre. The deep car- 
mine colour of the alcoholic solution is destroyed by strong hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Sydruxiffutfuramline is deposited in pale yellow prisms, when 
aqueous solutions of furfuraldehyde and paramidopheuol are mixed 
together, 08 H,(OH).NH 3 + O 5 H 4 O 3 = H 3 O + CeH* : (OB,)l^.CsEUO. 

The crystals are soluble in alcohol ; they melt at 180®, undergoing 
decomposition. The hydrochloride could not be obtained by direct 
union of the base with hydrochloride acid, but it may be easily pre- 
])ared by evaporating at 60®, an alcoholic solution of the base con- 
taining a small quantity of ammonium chloride. It forms a beetle- 
green crystalline mass, sparingly soluble in water, but*dissolviiig freely 
in alcohol, producing a solution. 

IHfurfiirotolyleiiediaminej prepared by adding fur- 

furaldehyde to an alcoholic solution of metatolylenediamine, crys- 
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tallises in orange- colonred needles, wliicli decompose at 120° 'witlioiit 
melting. Tlie carmine-colonred hydroeliloride is soluble in alcobol 
and in ^ater, but is decomposed by a large excess of the Ifitter solvent. 
The platinochloride has the composition, H2PtO]6.C7HiolT2.206H402. 
The preparation of furfurobenzidine (C6H4N)s(C6H40)2 resembles that 
of the preceding base. It forms pale yellow needles, which are only 
sparingly soluble in water and in cold alcohol, but dissolve freely in 
benzene. The salts of furfurobenzidine are very unstable ; they form 
carmine-coloured alcoholic solutions. The hydrochloride has the com- 
position Ci 2 HioN^ 2*2 CoH 402.2HC1. 

Fmrfuramvldhenzotc add, C(!H4(N'H2)COOH O5H4O3, is deposited in 
dichroic needle-shaped crystals, when fuifuraldehyde is added to an 
aqueous solution of amidobenzoic acid. The compound is soluble in 
alcohol, forming a red solution. It has neither acid nor basic pro- 
perties. If in the preceding reaction a salt of amidobenzoic acid is 
used instead of the free acid, no coloured derivative is obtained until 
hydrochloric acid is added to the mixture. 

Amidocinnamic and the amidosalicylic acids also yield crystalline 
compounds with furfuraldehyde, W. C. W. 

Nitration of MetacblorosalicyKc Acid. By E. F. Smith and 
G. K. Peiucb (Bar., 13, 84—36). — By the nitration of metachloro- 
saJicylic acid, metachloronitrosalieylio acid and two isomeric dhitro- 
chlorophenoJs were obtained. The two phenols were separated by 
means of their potassinm salts, the less soluble one proving to be the 
a-monochlorodimtropheuol described by Fanst and Saame. The 
isomeride of this phenol crystallises in orange needles (m. p. 78 — 80°, 
and solidifying at 25°). Its potassinm salt crystallises in orange- 
colonred n^les, containing 1^ mol. of water, and is easily soluble in 
water. The silver salt of the a-derivative forms long red needles, 
whilst that of the isomeride forms bronze, Instrons needles. 

The nitrocldorosah'cylic add ciystallises in needles (m. p. 162 — 163°), 
and is identical with metachloronitrosalicylic acid described by Hubner. 
The salt, C8H2Cl(HrOa)(OH).COOE[, forms yellow needles, 

having a bitter taste; is easily soluble in water. The ha Hum salt 
[G«HaCl(!N'Oa)(OH).COO]aBa forms orange-red needles sparingly 
soluble in water. The ethyl salt, C6HiCl(N02)(0H).C00Bt, c^s- 
tallises in colourless needles, melting at 89°; from it the amide, 
C8H2Cl(!N‘02)f0H).C0?nB[o, h^ been obtained; it is easily soluble in 
alcohol, but sparingly in water (m. p, 199°). 

a^MomchlorofUnitropkenolaniline, C8H>01(N0a).0Ha OeHs.lSrHa, is 
obtained by mixin g tbe phenol with aniline, when a deep-red solu- 
tion is formed. By evaporation, it is obtained in hard yellow crystals 
which are easily soluble in hot water, and melt at 137°. It is resolved 
into its constituents by continued boiling with water. P. P. B. 

Action of Phenols on Halogen-derivatives of Patty Acids. By 
L.^ Saaubach (iI, pr. Chem, [2], 21, 151 — 171). — The reaction of phenol 
with moBOchloTacetic acid, yielding phenoxyacetic acid, was regarded 
by Heintz, who first studied it (Fogy. Ann.^ 109, 489), as typical of 
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tlie wliole series o£ possible homologotis reactions. Tbe investigatioii 
of certain of these forms tbe subject of tbis communication. 

Phenol and a-Monoohloropropionic Acid. — ^Tbese bodies, in tbe form 
of tbeir sodium compounds, react in tbe cold witb formation of 
pbenoxypropionic acid (m. p. 112‘5°), thus : — 

CMeHC1.000Na + Pb.ONa = mCl + CMeH(PbO).COO]Na. 

Tbis acid is freel j soluble in alcohol, etber, and in bot water ; slightly 
soluble in cold water. It is volatilised by rteam. Tbe aqueous solu- 
tion gives a yellowish precipitate witb ferric chloride. Tbe sodium 
salt, the product of tbe above reaction, crystallises on evaporation of 
its aqueous solution in concentric groups of needles ; tbe jpotassiwn 
salt also in long needles containing 1-^ mol. HaO. Ethyl phenoxy^ 
propionate^ CAIeH(OPb).COOEt, is easily prepared by passing hydro- 
chloric acid gas into tbe alcoholic solution of the acid kept boiling on 
the water-bath. It is a colourless liquid of sp. gr. I*3b0 at 1?‘5® ; it 
bods undecomposed at 243 — 244® ; it is volatilised by steam. In con- 
tact with aqueous ammonia it is decomposed, yielding the corresponding 
amide: 

CMeH(OPb).COOEt + = BtOH + CMeH(OPb).OONH*- 

It is freely soluble in alcohol, etber, and hot water, crystallising 
from its solutions in needles (m, p. 180°). On adding bromine to tbe 
bot aqueous solution of pbenoxypropionic acid, monolromphenoxy^ 
propionic acid^ CMeH(006H4Br).COOH, is formed. On recrys- 
taUjsing from dilute alcohol, it is obtained in long transparent needles 
(m. p, 105 — 106°), which are freely soluble in ether and alcohol : on 
^e addition of water to its solution in the latter, the acid is separated. 
Tbe acid is not decomposed by boiling with concentrated solution of 
soda. 

Eugenol and Monochloracetic Add. — These bodies were heated toge- 
ther on the water-bath, and soda (sol. sp. gr. 1’34°) added, until 3ie 
decomposition was complete. The reaction which occurs is expressed 
by tbe equation : — 

C«H 8 (OMe)(G 8 H 5 ).OH + CHsCLCOOH + 2]NaOH = NaCl + 
2H80 + CaH3(OMe)(C3H5).O.OH8COON’a. 

The new acid crystallises from its aqueous solution in long needles 
(m. p. 80 — 81°), which are easily soluble in ether and in alcohol. 

Thymol and Monochloracetic Acid. — Tbe reaction which occurs is 
exactly analogous to tbe preceding. Tbe thymoxyacetic acid formed, 
CaH 3 Me(PrO).OH 3 COONa, is freely soluble in alcohol, etber, and hot 
water, and crystallises from its solution in long needles (m. p, 148°). 

Ordmdl and Monochloracetic Acid. — The reaction between these bodies, 
which is equally smooth, takes place according to the equation : — 

CeHsMeCOH)^ + 2CH,C1 GOOH + 41S‘aOH == 21Ta01 + 4HaO + 
GeHsMeCO-GHa-COOl^a),. 

The acid is easily isolated, crystallising from its hot aqueous solu- 
tion in microscopic needles (m. p. 216 — ^217°), Its analogy with the 
acid previously deseribed suggests the name diorcoxydiacetic add; 

VOL. xxxvin. 2 / 
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the term diocroxy- representing the hypothetic diatomic radicle, 

(O^ejg)". 

The normal sodium salt ciystallises from its aqueous solution with 
8 mols. H 3 O. The calcium salt crystallises with 2 mols. HjO in thm 
plates. Ethyl dwrcnxydiacetate is prepared by passing hydrochloric 
acid gas into the hot alcoholic solution of the acid. It is freely 
soluble in alcohol and ether, crystallising from these solutions in 
needles (m. p. 1U7®) ; on the addition of water, it separates as an oil. 
In contact with aqneous ammonia, it is converted into the corresponding 
amide. 

Two isomeric mononitrodiorcoxydiacetic acids are formed when the 
acid is added slowly to warm concentrated nitric acid ; one of these 
is separated as a red powder on diluting the solution ; the second is 
obtained in the form of colourless monoclinic prisms by evaporatmg 
the jfiltrate from the first, allowing to crystallise, and recrystallising 
from alcoholic solution, 

Phenol and JDibwmosucGinic Acid, — The mutual reaction of these 
bodies was investigated ; but the results obtained were not of a definite 
character. C. P. 0. 

CoiLdensation.prodxLcts of Gallic Acid. By J. Oseb and F. 
Bocseb (Wien, Alcad, Ber,^ 79 [2], 148 — 155). — By mixing gradually 
and with certain precautions a solution of potassium permanganate 
with one of gallic acid containing sulphuric acid, the authors obtained 
a yellow substance, which in a pure shite formed minute aoicular crys- 
tals. Its composition agreed with the formula CuHioOs, and when 
heated writh zinc powder in hydrogen, it yielded a hydrocarbon cor- 
responding with the formula CiJEio, and identical with that which 
Bembold obtained by a similar reduction of ellagic acid (Ber., 1876, 
1494), and proposed to designate by the name of ellagene. The 
authors consider, therefore, that their new substance is not to be 
ranked in the series of condensation-products of rufigaliic acid, but 
belongs to the ellagic acid series, its relation to ellagic acid, C 14 H 6 O 8 , 
being that of a reduction-product to an oxidation-product. 

B. B* 

Snlphonic Acids firom Isomeric Nitramido- and Diamido- 
benzenes. By J. Post and E. Habdtukg (Ber., 13, 38—41). — 
Orthoniiramidohetizene^suljphonic acid^ prepared from orthonitraniline by 
the action of fuming sulphuric acid, is easily soluble in alcohol and water. 
The hamm salt, [C«H8(N03).lTHaS03]aBa.24Hi.0, forms dark yellow 
brittle needles. The caldttm salt, [C6Hs.(3N’0j).NH3S08]30a.2^Hi0, 
is soluble in 4 — 6 times its weight of boiling water ; it crystallises in 
bright yellow needles- Th^ ^otasskan &dt crystallises with 1 moL of 
water in dark yellow short needles which are more soluble than the 
above. 

Orthjodiamidohmz 0 n^suljphomc acid is obtained by the reduction of 
the nStramido-acid; it forms rose-coloured needles. Its larium salt, 
[CftH«(Nj^).NH.S 0 s]aBa 5 ^H 30 , is very soluble in water ; crystallises 
in thin, light brown leaflets. It is precipitated from its aqueous solu- 
tiona hj alcohol in the form of brittle, bright brown needles. The 
cakium salt, [06H3(NH8),NHaS03]80a,3H30, is also easily soluble in 
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water. The orthc)diaiiddol)enzene-sulpb.omc acid, prepared from ortho- 
diamidobenzene, is identical with the above, showing that the snl- 
phoxy-group replaces the same atom of hydrogen in the aromatic 
nnclens, whether there be a nitro- and an amido-gronp present, or two 
amido-gronps. 

Metanitmmidohenzem-suljpJiomo acid is prepared by heating meta- 
nitraniline with faming snlphoric acid in sealed tabes at 175®. The 
free acid prepared from its bariam salt <OTstallises in large yellow 
brown prisms. The lariiim salt, [CflH3(N03).NH2S03]2Ba,2H30, is 
solable in 6 — 8 times its weight of hot water, crystallises in dark 
brown needles. By slow evaporation of its aqueons solations, it is 
obtained in tables. The caltium salt, [CbH3(]Sr02).15’H2S03]2Ca.4H30, is 
easily solable in hot water, from which it crystallises in small, d^k 
yellow needles. 

Mdadiatnid6benzme-8id]^lionic acid, prepared by the redaction of the 
metanitroamido acid, has been obtained in two dimorphoas modidca- 
tions. Its barium salt, [C6H3(NH2).23H2S03]2Ba.6H20, is easily 
solable in water, less solable in alcohol and water ; it crystallises in 
brown prisms. The cahiuui salt, [Ct,H3(!N‘H3)JS’H2S03j,Ca.5iH30, 
crystallises from a mixture of alcohol and water in coloarless, compact 
prisms, which are veiy solable in water. 

The metadiamidobenzene-salphonic acid, prepared from meta- 
diamidobenzene, is identical with that obtained fi*om metanitramido- 
benzene snlphonic acid, as was the case with the orthodiamidobenzene 
salphonic acids. P. P. B. 


Synthesis of Methylketole, an Isozneride of Skatole. By 
A. Baeteb and 0. R. Jackson (Ber., 13, 187 — 189). — MethylJcetole, 

is formed by treating the nitro-derivative of the 


methylketone of phenylacetio acid (Ber., 3, 198) with ammonia and 
zinc-dnst, at a t^peratare jnst below the boiling point of the mix- 
tore, T^en the prodact is distilled in a current of steam, the methyl- 
ketole crystallises from the distillate in colourless plates or needles, 
which have a strong odour, resembling that of indole. 

The crystals melt at 59®, and distil without decomposition at a 
higher temperature. They are soluble in hot water and in cold hydro- 
chloric acid. The acid solution yields a crystalline platinochloride, 
and a deposit of yellowish-red needles with picric acid. With nitrcius 
acid a yellowish, and with bleaching powder a fugitive blue, coloration 
is produced. W. G. W, 


Monophenylboron Chloride. The Qnantivsdence of Boron. 
ByAMiOHAELis and P, Beckbk (Ber.,13, 58— 61).— lfoaqpAeMyZ5oro» 
chhride is prepared by the action of mercury diphenyl on boron chloride 
at 180 — 200®, the following reaction taking ^ace, Hg(0,B[5)j+2BCl3 
= 20aH5B0li + HgOla. It is a coloarless liquid, booming red <m 
exposure to the air ; it boils at 175®: like boron chloride, it fumes in 
the air, and decomposes with a hissing noise when treated with water. 

2/2 
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By this action tnonopheyiylhoric acid is produced, which crystallises 
from water in needles. Chlorine is not absorbed hymonophenylboron 
chloride at the ordinary temperature, but a small quantity of the 
chloride is decomposed as follows : C6H6BCI2 + CU = CeHsOl + BOI3. 
3f monophenylboron chloride be placed in a freezing mixture, it soli- 
difies, and in this state absorbs chlorine, beconung at the same time 
liquid, owing to the formation of a tetrachloride, which 

when remoTed from the freezing mixture decomposes, forming boron 
chloride and chlorobenzene, thus : CeHyBCU = CeHgCl + BCb- At 
the same time a portion decomposes into the monophenylboron chloride 
and chlorine, thus : CeHsBCb = C 6 H 0 BOI 2 + OU* 

The formation of this tetiachloride and its decomposition, the 
authors regard as evidence of the qninquivalence of boron. 

« iP • li* 

Aromatic Arsenic Comx^oimds. By W. Jjk Goste and A. 
M 1 CHA.ELI 8 (Anncden, 201, 189 — ^261). — Alter referring to the re- 
searches of Bunsen (AnnaleWf 24, 271 ; 31, 176 ; 37, 1 ; 42, 25 ; 46, 
1 ), Bnmas (thid., 27, 148), OaJionrs and Biche {Compt. rend,^ 36, 
1001 ; 39, 541 ; 49, 87, and 60, 1002), Landolt (Amafen, 89, 301; 
92, 865), Wohler 103, 875), Hofmann (4»w2., 103, 357, and 
Supplement, 1, 306), and Baeyer (i52d,105, 265), on the organic 
arsenic compounds, iiie authors give an account of the mono-, di-, and 
tri-phenyl- and of the mono-tolylarsinic derivatives. Most of these 
bodies have been previously described (Bar , 8, 1316 ; 9, 1566 ; 10, 
622 5 U, 1883, and this Journal, 1876 [i], 610 ; 1877 [i], 311 ; [ii], 
452; 1879, Abstiaots, 161). 

Momphmylarsinio acid, PhAsO(OH) 2 , is soluble in aqueous ammo- 
nia, po^h, soda, and baryta-water. 

When a concentrated solution of the ammonium salt is allowed to 
stand over sulphuric acid, it slowly deposits transparent needle-shaped 
and prismatic crystals, which lose ammonia and effloresce on exposure 
to the air. The potassium salt, PhAsO(OH).OK is very hygroscopic, 
and has not been obtained m the crystalline state. The iarium salt 
(PhAsOsH)aBa forms anhydrous needle-shaped crystals, which are 
less soluble in hot than in cold water. Monophenykrsinic acid forms 
two calcium salts ; the acid salt, (PhAs 08 H) 2 Ca, prepared by adding 
ammonia to a boiling concentrated solution of calcium chloride and 
phenylarsinic acid, until the mixture is but slightly acid, is sparingly 
BoluWe in hot water. By recrystallisation from hot dilute hydrochloric 
acid, the salt is obtained in colourless needles. The neutral calcium 
salt, PhAsOaCa + 2 H 3 O, is deposited in clusters of needle-shaped 
crystals, when a layer of ammonia is can&nsly poured on a dilute 
mixture of calcium chloride and phenylarsmic acid The copper and 
lead salts are insoluble in water. 

Diphenylanenious cJdoride, Ph 2 AsCl, is prepared by the action of 
mercury-diphenyl on an excess of monophenjlarsenious chloride ; the 
best yield is obtained when the temperature of the mixture is rapidly 
raised above 320®. The pure chloride is a pale yellow oil (b. p. 333 , 
sp. gr. 142231 at 15®) insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and benzene. It combines directly with chlorine and bromine to form 
solid addition products. It is attacked by zinc at 100® with the pro- 
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duciion of a small qnantiiy of a oryataUine compound (m. p. 154®), 
whicli dissolves freely in benzene. 

Di^henylarsinic add^ PI 12 ASO 2 H, is deposited from an aqueous solu- 
tion in needles and from an alcoholic solution in prisms (m. p. 174®). 
The acid resists the action of oxidising agents. 

The ammonium salt separates from a concentrated solution in 
feathery crystals which rapidly lose ammonia at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. The sodium salt, Ph2As02Na is very hygroscopic. 

The barium salt (Ph3As02)2Ba forms a gum-like mass soluble in 
water and alcohol, the calcium salt is deposited in woolly needles on 
the addition of ether to its solution in alcohol. 

The lead salt is sparingly soluble in boiling water ; anhydrous silky 
crystals are deposited from the solution on cooling. The copper salt 
is insoluble in water. 

Triphenylarsine^ AsPha, is most easily prepared by the decomposi- 
tion of the monophenylarsenious oxide, SPhAsO = AsPhs + A^Oj. 
The mixture of mono- and di-phenylarsenious chlorides obtained by the 
action of arsenious chloride on benzene is converted into oxide by 
boiling with sodium carbonate. The oxide is heated at 180® for some 
time and then slowly distilled until the temperature reaches 860®, the 
residue in the retort is dissolved in alcohol and treated with animal 
charcoal. On evaporating the solution, tri;^enylarsme crystallises 
in transparent colourless plates (m. p. 58®). The crystals are insoluble 
in water and in hydrochloric acid, but dissolve freely in benzene and 
ether. Triphenylarsine is not attacked by ethyl iodide, but it com- 
bines directly with sulphur to form PhjA^S. The sulphide is best 
prepared by boiling triphenylarsenious (hchloride with yellow ammo- 
nium sulphide ; the mixture is acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
on recrystallising the precipitate from alcohol the sulphide is ob- 
tained in silky needles (m. p. 162®), 

The mo^totolylar$e7vwu8 oxides^ CaHiMe.AsO, are prepared by boiling 
the ortho- and para-tolylarsenious chlorides with a concentrated solution 
of sodium carbonate. The resinous product is extracted with hot 
water and dissolved in alcohol ; on evaporating the alcoholic solution 
to dryness and washing the residue with cold ether, the tolylarsenious 
oxide remains as a white powder. The ortho-compound melts at 145®, 
and at a high temperature decomposes into arsenious oxide and a 
resinous mass, probably orthotritolylarsine. The pararcompound 
melts at 156°, and at a higher temperature splits up into arsenious 
oxide and a substance crystallising in plates (m. p. 130®), probably 
para-tritolylarsine. The oxides combine directly with chlorine and 
bromine to form tolylarsenious oxychlorides, G«£U^e.AsOCl 3 , and oxy- 
bromides, C 6 H 4 Me.jA 80 Br 2 . 

TJie 'inonotolylarsinio acids, produced by the action of 

water on the oxy- and tetra-chlorides, crystedlise in needles or prisms, 
which are soluble in water and alcohol, but are insoluble in ether. 
The orthotolylarsinic acid is converted into the anhydride by being 
heated at its melting point (159°) for some hours. This acid forms an 
amorphons sHoer salt, C 7 H 7 .^ 0 sAg 2 . The barium sfdt (G7H7. AsOaH)^^ 
does not form well defined crystals. When ammonia is added to a 
cold solution of calcium chloride and orthotolylarsinic acid, no change 
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takes place, but on beating tbe mixture a crystalline precipitate of 
(C7H7.As03)Ca is deposited. Tbe para-acid passes into the anhydride 
at 113 °, and may be heated to 300 ° withont melting. It forms a non- 
crystalline potassium salt ; tbe silver salt becomes crystalline when 
boiled vitb dilute alcohol. The barium salt, (C7H7.ALs03H)sBa, is de- 
posited from an aqneons solution in anhydrous needles. Tbe calcium 
salt, (C7H7.As03H)2Ca, is obtained in anhydrous plates on the addition 
of ammonia to a hot mixture of calcium chloride and paratolylarsinic 
acid. Tbe copper and lead salts are insoluble in water. 

w. c. w. 

Acridine, By 0 . Q-ejibe and H. Caro (Her., 13, 99 — 103 ). — By 
tbe oxidation of acridine with potassium permanganate solution, care 
being taken to avoid the presence at any time of an excess of the 
latter, the authors have obtained an acid which they term acridinic 
acid. It separates from hot saturated aqueous solutions in thin long 
needles of the composition CiiB[7N04 -h 2BE30. It is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, more easily in hot. When warmed with water in quan- 
tities insufficient to dissolve it, tbe needle-shaped crystals form brown 
tables, which contain 1 mol. of water of crystalhsation. At 120 — 
180° acridinic acid loses both molecules of water of crystallisation and 
also carbonic anhydride, forming a monobasic acid, C10H7NO2. 
Acridinic acid is dibasic, it crystallises from hydrochloric acid and 
platinum chloride as the free acid. When distilled with slaked lime, 
it yields quinoline as chief product : hence acridinic add is quinoline- 
dicarboxylic add, CJ 3 .^(C 0 GR)z + 2B[aO. 

Acridinic acid at 120 — 130 ° is resolved into carbonic anhydride and 
quinolinecarboxylio acid, CioH7!N‘02, which crystallises in small ill- 
defined tables 5 it melts at 276 °, is easily soluble in alcohol, soluble iu 
bot water, but only sparingly in the cold. It forms salts with acids 
and bases, and yields quinoline on distillation. 

^e silver salt, CsBtN.OOOAg, crystallises in small colourless 
prisms, very sparing^ soluble in cold, more easily in hot water. 

Its copper sit, (CgHeN.COOjaCu, forms a greenish-hlne predpitate. 

The platinochloride (CioH7N02.HCl)aPtCl4> crystallises from water, 
in which it is easily soluble, in reddisb-yellow tables. The properties 
of this acid show it to be different fi!om Weidel's cinchonimc acid 
(Annalen, 173, 84), 

From the above, it is seen that acridine is a quinoline derivative, 
and for it the authors propose the following constitutional formula — 

=/V\h 

I II I 

HO O OH 

HjO is 

\o^ 

H 

Aondine is attacked by the long-continued action of chromic and 
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^etic acids ; tlie same product l)emg obtained if a solution of acridine 
in glacial acetic acid be treated with potassium permanganate. The 
product has neither basic nor acid properties, and the authors regard it 
as a ketone having the composition OiaHtNO. It crystallises from 
acetic acid in yellow needles; it does not melt at 320®, but sublimes. 
It is soluble in acids and alkalis, dissolving in conceniiated sulphuric 
acid with a yellow colour, P. P. B. 

The a- and j3-PositionB in Naphthalene. By P. Beviroin and 
E. Nolting (Ber., 13, 36 — 38). — ^In support of the present view that 
the rx- and ^-positions in naphthalene are the following — 


a a 



a a 


the authors advance the following argument. 

BeOstein and Kurbatow (Per., 12, 688) have shown that by the 
oxidation of a-nitronaphthalene, a nitrophthalic acid is obtained, melt- 
ing at 212®. According to theory, two such acids can exist, viz. : 

[NOj : OOOH : COOH] == [1 : 2 : 3J or [1 : 3 : 5]. 

0, Miller (Ber,, 9, 1191) has prepared a nitrophthalic acid melting 
at 166°, which he shows to correspond with the oxyphthalic acid of 
Baeyer. Further, Schall (Ber., 12, 816) has shown that this oxy- 
phthalic acid has the constitution : [OH : COOH ; COOH] = [1:3: 5], 

Hence the nitrophthalic acid, m. p. 165®, has the constitutional 
formula [1:3: 5], whilst the acid melting at 225® corresponds with 
the formula [1:2: 8], and as this corresponds with o-nitrophthalene, 
the opposition is adjacent to the carbon atom common to the two 
nuclei. P. P. B. 

DiphenyldiimidoiiaplitlioL By B. G-obs (Ber., 13, 123—125), 
DiphmyldumidonapMhol^ OjoH6(NPha).OH, is prepared by heating a 
mixture of equal parts of aniline and diimidonaphthol hydrochloride, 
nntil the evolution of ammonia ceases. The excess of aniline is re- 
moved from the crude product by distillation in a current of steam ; 
the residue is extracted wdth boifing water and then purified by re- 
cry&tallisation from alcohol and treatment with animal charcoal. Pu3re 
diphenyldiimidonaphthol crystallises in red needles which dissolve 
freely in benzene and ether, but are sparingly soluble in alcohoL The 
crystals melt at 182®, and can be sublimed without undergoing decom- 
position. The platinochloride orystailiaes in brown plates insoluble in 
water but soluble in alcohol. 

Similar comjpounds are obtained by the action of ortho- and 
toluidine on diimidonaphthol hydrochloride. W. 0. W, 

The Third Anthraeenecarbozyllc Acid. By G. LiEBBsiuvn 
and A. Bischof (Ber., 13, 47 — 50). — Of the three anthracenecarboxylic 
acids two have been prepared, one from antbraoene and carbonic 
chloride (Graebe and Liebermann), the second from an anthracene- 
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snlphonic acid by distillatioii witli potassiani ferrocyanide (Lieber- 
maiLii and v. Ratb). The third acid has been obtained from an 
anthracenesnlphonic acid obtained by the reduction of a commercial 
anthraqninonesnlphonic acid with hydriodic acid. The anthracene- 
snlphonic acid so obtained was distilled with potassium ferrocyanide, 
and the resulting nitrile saponified by means of alcoholic potash. The 
acid is obtained as a flocculent precipitate by acidifying the solution 
of the potassium salt ; it consists of a mixture of two isomerides, 
which were separated by means of the different solubilities of their 
barium salts. 

The acid from the soluble barium salt is identical with that jjrepared 
by Liebermann and v. Bath ; the acid from the insoluble barium salt 
forms the greater portion of the mixture. This new avithracene^ 
carhoxyJio acid has a brownish colour, is less soluble in alcohol and 
glacial acetic acid than the isomeride; it sublimes in leaflets and 
needles, and melts at about 280® without decomposition. 

The sodium salt, CiiHs.COOiN’a, is soluble in cold water, but is pre- 
cipitated in spangles by boiling ; its aqueous solutions are fluores<^nt. 

The ammonium salt loses ammonia on evaporation, its solutions 
yield flocculent precipitates with barium chloride, ferric chloride, 
lead acetate, and copper acetate. The laHum salt is slightly soluble 
in hot water. 

The ethyl salt, CuHs-COOEt, is easily soluble in alcohol, melts at 
134®, and distils without decomposition. 

Tbds new anthracenecarboxyHo add. Eke the one described by Lie- 
bermann and V. Bath, yields an antbraquinonecarboxylio add, 
GUH 7 O 2 COOH, on oxidation. It crystallises from glacial acetic acid 
in lon^, light yellow needles, melting at 285®, like its isomeride, from 
which it is distinguished by ^e insolubihty of its barium salt. The 
solution of its alkaline salts do not fluoresce. With zinc-dust and 
soda, it yields the characteristic red coloration, distinguishing all un- 
coloured anthxaquinone derivatives fi*om those of anth^ene. 

The authors conclude that the carboxyl group in the new anthra- 
cenecarboxylic acid occupies the same position as the hydroxyl in 
oxyanthraquinone. Since the sulphonio acid from which it was pre- 
pared yields chiefly oxyanthraquinone on fusion with potash, the for- 
mation of the second carboxylic acid is probably due to the presence 
of a sulphonio add which yields erythroxyanthraquinone on fusion with 
potash. The sulphonio add used in this investigation is the one pre- 
pared for the manufacture of alizarin. P, P, B. 

iTuoranthene, a New Hydrocarbon from Coal-tar. By R 
PiTTiG and H. (Anrudenf 200, 1 — 21). — The preparation of 

this hydrocarbon from the crude mixture of pyrene, fluoranthene, &c., 
by crystallisation of their picric acid compounds, is much facilitated 
by a pred^ous fractional distillation under reduced pressure. Pure 
fluoranthene boils at 250 — 251® under 60 mm. pressure, at 217® xmder 
30 mm.; pure pyrene at 260® under 60 mm. The portion boiEng 
between 240® and 250® under 60 mm. may be treated as already 
desczibed {Aw/udm^ 193, 142). The vapour-density of the hydro- 
carbon oorreqx>nds with formula OuHio. 
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As previously meBtioned, cliroinio miximre oxidises fluorauthene 
into dipbenyleneketone-carboxylic acid and a quinone wbich is only 
produced in small quantity. By suitably moderating tbe reaction, tbe 
acid, quinone, and unaltered Hydrocarbon are obtained together as an 
insoluble deposit. The acid may be extracted from the mixture by 
sodium carbonate, and on cryst^lising the residue from hot alcohol 
and washing the crystals with light petroleum to remove adhering 
hydrocarbon, a compound of the quinone with fluoranthene was ob- 
tained, C15H8O2 + 2UioHio (m. p. 102°). Repeated crystallisation from 
alcohol resolves it parti^y into its constituents; hydrogen sodium 
sulphite decomposes it at once. The quinone crystallises in red needles 
(m.p,188°). 

Treatment with chromic mixture converts this quinone completely, 
and apparently directly, into carbonic acid and water ; it is not there- 
fore a product intermediate between the hydrocarbon and diphenylene- 
ketone-carboxylic add, but may be formed along with the latter, 
which is exceedingly stable towards oxidants. In virtue of this 
stability, the add may be readily obtained from the crude mixture 
of pyrene and fluoranthene. 100 grams of hydrocarbon are treated 
with 600 grams of dicbromate and lOOO grams of sulphuric add 
diluted with five times its volume of water, and the mixture slowly 
heated to boiling, avoiding too violent an acdon. From the powdered 
and washed deposit, the acid may he extracted by sodium carbonate, 
predpitated by hydrochloric acid, and boiled witii barium carbonate 
and animal charcoal. From the solntion thus obtained, hydrochloric 
acid predpitates it in a nearly pure state. 

Fxuning nitric acid dissolves this add on gentle heating, and on 
cooling deposits nitrodiphenyleneketone-carboxylio acid, CuHtCNO®) O 3, 
in long yellow needles, which may be purified by conversion into the 
barium salt. The nibro add crystalhses from alcohol in brilliant 
golden-yellow needles (m. p. 245 — 246°) which are insoluble in water, 
but dissolve in glacial acetic add. Its barium salt was analysed. 

The conversion of diphenylene-ketone-carboxylic add into isodi- 
phenic acid, and the various salts of the latter, have been already de- 
scribed. Analyses of the free add are now given. Its methyl salt, 
Oi2H6(OOOMe)2 (m. p. 69'5°), and its ethyl salt (an nncrystallisable 
syrup) are obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on solutions of the 
add in the corresponding alcohols. Isophenic acid is easily oxidised, 
yielding isophthalic acid in theoretical quantity, together with car- 
bonic acid and water. By this behaviour, it is distinguished from its 
isomeride diphenic acid, which yields only carhonio add and water 
(Hummel, Atmalen, 193, 130). Its general characters also distinguish 
it from its other isomeride diphenyl-dicarboxylic acid (Doebner, 
Awmlen^ 172, 117). 

When treated with nascent hydrogen (from sodium amalgam), di- 
phenylene-ketone-carboxylio add gasses into a carboxyl derivative of 

fluorene (dipheuylene-methane), 1 which the authors 

CeHs^COOH’ 

name fluoremo acid (m. p. 245 — ^246^). The new acid is scarcely 
soluble in boiling water, but easily in hot alcohol ; it may be sublimed 
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uncliaii^ed. Sarium and calcium, salts and a crystalline ettyl salt 
(m. p. 53*5°) were prepared. Tke acid yields fluorene with the greatest 
ease when distilled with lime. Chromic mixture destroys it completely, 
but potassium permanganate in alkaline solution reconverts it into 
diphenylene-ketone-carboxylic acid. It is isomeric with Friedlander’s 
filuorene-carboxylio acid (j5er., 10, 537) obtained by reduction of di- 
phenylene glycollic acid. 

Isodiphenio acid decomposes so easily into diphenylene-ketone and 
carbonic anhydride, that one of its carboxyl-groups must be in the 
ortho-position with respect to the point of union of the two benzene 
nuclei; and since it yields isophthalic acid by oxidation, the second 
carboxyl-group must occupy the meta-position in the second nucleus. 
The latter position must also be assigned to the carboxyl-groups of the 
closely allied diphenylene-ketone-carboxylic and fluorenic acids. The 
constitution of fluoranthene having been previously ascertained 
(^Annalen^ 193, 142), the relationship of these bodies may be exhibited 
as follows: — 



Slooranthene. 



Biphenylene-ketone- 
carboxyho acid. 



OOOH 


I^^COOH 

Isodiphenio 

acid. 



Finally, the author points out the parallelism between the deriva- 
tives of diphenylmethane and fluorene : — 


OqSs. CSs.OsHs 
Diphenylmethane. 

C6H5.0H(0H).0eH5 

Benzhydroh 

OaH5.CO.C8Bt 

Benzophenone. 

C6H5.CO.C8Bt.OOOH 
Benzoylbenzoic acid. 

CaH6.CH3.O6H4.COOH 
BenTylbenzoic acid. 


(CeHi-OaHi) : OH* 

Diphenylenemethane. 

(O6H4.O6H4) : OH.OH 

Huorenyl alcohol 

(C6H4.CCH4) : 00 

Diphenyleneketone. 

[OsHi-CeHsCCOOH)] : CO 

Diphenylene-ketone-carboxylio aoicL 

[OA.aH,(COOH)] : OH* 

Fluorenio acid. 

Oh. B. 


Olianges produced by Hydration and B^ydration in the 
Lsevorotaty Terpene from Pr^cb Turpentine Oil. By P, 
PiiAwrrzsxY (Ber., 12, 2354 — 2359). — LcBioorotary Ti^drate, 

GioHisO, is obtained by treating the rectified laevorotary terpene 
from French turpentine oil with a mixture of parts of alcohol 
(90 per cent.) and J Mrt of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1*64®), After 
««Bmoval of the undiasolved terpene the colourless solution is decom- 
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posed witli water and fractionated in a current of steam, and finally dis- 
tilled, the portion boiling at 211 — ^215® being collected. This terpene hy- 
drate boils at 218 — 221® (corr. bar. 766-3 mm.), and its action on polar- 
ised light is represented by Oo = —51-7°. Its coefficient of expansion 

between 0 and 18° = - 0-00083, tberefore [«]i> = = -56-2°. 

0 9201 

(Sp. gr. at 0® 0*9339, and at 18® 0*9201.) It is insoluble m water, but 
dissolves in a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid, its optical activity 
being thereby diminished, and finally disappearing altogether; on dis- 
tillation, it undergoes slight decomposition, leaving an almost colourless 
residue. The diltydrocliloride alone is obtained by saturating the above 
hydrate with gaseous hydrochloric acid, when the liquid assumes a 
violet-red colour and the dichlorhydrate separates out in crystals 
(m. p. 49°). The alcoholic solution of this compound is optically 
inactive. 

The application of the acetic anhydride reaction to Isevorotaiy ter- 
pene hydrate, although not conclusive, appears to show that the latter 
body contains a hydroxyl-group. The more volatile portion of the 
product obtained by this reaction contains a new substance, viz., 
IcBVoratary isoterpene^ CioHie (b. p. 179, corr.: bar. 762*6 mm.), which 
readily undergoes oxidation, so that after standing several days and 
being redistilled over sodium, it always yields a brown precipitate. It 
has a feeble odour, different from that of the terpene from turpentine 
oil. It dissolves in alcoholic sulphuric acid. The chief points of differ- 
ence between this substance and ordinary laevorotary terpene are as 
follows : — 


point 

C*]d 

Sp. gr. at 0® 

„ at 20® 

Coefficient of expansion 


Terpene. 

165® 

- 43*4 
0-8749 
0*8587 
0*00096 


Isoterpene. 

179® 

- 61*0® 
0*8639 
0*8486 
0*00091 


On treatment with gaseous hydrochloric acid, the terpene of b. p. 
155® gives only the solid monochlorhydrate, the liquor remaining 
colourless, whereas the new terpene of b. p. 179® gives the crystalline 
dichlorhydrate, the liquid at the same time becoming red. The author 
considers that the presence of moisture plays an important part in the 
formation of the diliydTOchloride, which is readily converted into 
terpene hydrate on t^tment with water. In many respects lavoro- 
tory isoterpene resembles the terpene from essence of elemi and that 
from oil of citron, but the former has a larger Iflsvorotory power whilst 
the latter is dextrorotaiy. T, G. 


Compounds in Animal Tar. By H. Wstdeu and 6. L. 
OuMioiAN (Ber., 13, 65 — 85 ). — The Nonrbasic OofisHfuenis , — ^The 
material used in this investigation was obtained from bone-oil by shak- 
ing it up with dilute acid and then separated by distillation into the 
following fractions:—!. 98—150®; II. 150—220®; IH. 220—360®. 
Each fruition was then boiled with solid potash until the evolution of 
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ammonia ceased, and -was tlms separated into potassium salts of fatty 
acids, an aqueous portion, and an oil consisting of hydrocarbons. 

I. The potassium salts of this fraction yielded the following acids: — 
Propionic, normal butyric, pentoic, and isocaproic acids. The aque- 
ous portion contained valeramide. The oil was further separated into 
two fractions, one boiling at 110 — 130°, and the other at 130 — 180°. 

The first yielded toluene, ethylbenzene, and pyrroline, which boils at 
126*2° (bar. 746*5 mm.) and not at 138°, as usually stated ; its sp. gr. 
is 0*9752 at 12*5°. The authors also confirm the observation of Ander- 
son as to the formation of pyrrol-red, but are unable to attribute to it 
a definite composition. 

The higher fraction yielded some pyrroline and three hydrocarbons : 
— ^Metaddiydroethylbenzene, O9H14, a colourless mobile liquid, of sweet 
ethereal odour, and boiling at 153*5° (bar. 748*7 mm ) ; on oxidation 
it forms isophthalic acid. Metadihydromethylcwmene, CioHw, a colour- 
less liquid, having an odour resembling that of turpentine, and boiling 
at 165 5° (bar. 748*8 mm.) ; oxidising agents convert it into isophthalic 
acid. It forms an addition compound wiili bromine, which, when 
heated in sealed tubes at 180° with aniline, yields cCn isomeride of 
cymene, boiling at 174 — 175°. The third hydrocarbon, which has also 
the composition OioH^, boils at 172*5° (bar. 748*5 mm.), and yields 
isophthalic acid on oxidation. 

The fraction II, when similarly treated, yielded isoeapric acid, 
phenol, two homologues of pyrroline, naphthalene, and a hydrocarbon, 

CiiHig. 

Homopj^olme, OdHsMelS’H, is a colourless liquid with an odour re- 
sembling that of chloroform, and boiling at 145*5° (bar. 742*8 mm.). 
Its properties are similar to those of pyrroline, but it is attacked by 
acids less easily than the latter ; it forms a white curdy precipitate with 
mercuric chloride. The acetyl derivative, OiHsMelSfAc, forms a crys- 
talline mass (m, p. 4 — 6°). 

DimethylpijrroKne, the second homologue of pyrroline, 

is an almost colourless liquid of a somewhat disagreeable odour 
(b. p. 164°, bar. 792 mm.). Its acetyl derivative, C4H2MeJSrj5LC, is 
a viscous, almost colourless liquid, slightly soluble in water, and 
remaining liquid at —20°. 

An isomeride of homopyrroline has been described by Bell (Ber., 9, 
935, and 10, 1861) ; it is methylpyrroline, 04H4NMe. 

The hydrocarbon, CnHis, is a colourless, strongly refractive liquid 
(b. p. 162°). It does not combine with hydrocmoric acid, and on 
oxidation yields a small quantity of isophthalic acid. A small quantity 
of an isomeride of this body has been also obtained from this fraction ; 
it boils at 202—203°. 

in. This fraction yielded chiefly palmitic and stearic acids, 

P P B 

KperidSne into Pyridine. By W. Kasuios \Ber., 
heating piperidine, CaHnN, for several hours at 
300° with concentrated sulphuric acid, it is oxidised to pyridine. The 
same result is obtained, although not so readily, by heating an aqueous 
solution of piperidine with silver oxide. Hofmann (Bar., 12, 984) has 
praviouflly shown that a body having the composition of dibromoxy- 
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pyridine, CsHaBrNO, is obtained wben piperidine bydrocliloride is 
treated with an excess of bromine at 200 — 220 °, bnt he was nnable to 
prepare this compound directly from pyridine. These facts show that 
the alkaloid from pepper is a derivative of pyridine. The author con- 
siders that the oxidation of piperidine to pyridine is analogous to the 
behaviour of aromatio hydro-derivatives, in which the double attach- 
ments in the benzene ring are changed to single ones by addition of 
hydrogen, and which on oxidation lose these hydrogen atoms, and are 
again converted into compounds with double attachments. So far, 
however, it has not been possible, from want of material, to convert 
lyridine back into piperidme. The following formulas show the rela- 
tion between pyridine and piperidine : — 


/\\ 

HC CH 

Hc Ah 
\o/ 

H 

Tyridine. 


H 

H.0 OHi 

HaA Ah;, 

\c/ 

B, 

Piperidine. 


ITow, since piperine on boiling with potash gives piperidine and 
piperinio acid, it may be considered as piperonyl-piperiibbae, 

and is, therefore, analogous to the corresponding benzoyl-compound. 
As the constitu^on of the two radicles, C 5 H 10 N (vide supra% and 
OO.CuHfiNO, (Fittig), has already been determined^ we know that of 
piperine, which is therefore the first alkaloid of which the constitution 
is known with comparative certainly. 

Experiments are in progress with the object of obtaining pyridine 
synthetically from the ethyl-allylamine isomeric with piperidine, by a 
reaction analogous to that by which quinoline has been obtained from 
allylaniline (]^iiigs, J5er., 12, 453). T. 0. 


^yridineoarboxylic Acids. By S. Hoogewebfp and W, A. v. Dorp 
(Ber., 13, 61 — 65). — Pyridinetricarboxylic acid, obtained by oxidation 
of quinine (this Journal, ISyS, Abst., 641) when heated at 185 — 190% 
is resolved into carbonic anhydride BSkdipyridinedicarhozylic ood. Pyri- 
dine-dicarboxylio acid crystallises from water in needles ; it melts with 
decomposition at 250° ; is sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, and ben- 
zene ; with ferrous sulphate it gives no coloration, l^e properties of 
this acid show that it is identic^ with the cinchomeronicacid described 
by Weidel and v. Schmidt (Ibul^ 1879, 947). The authors attribute to 
the barium salt the formula OjHiNO^a + IJHtO, and to the calcium 
salt OiHaNOiOa -h 3 iH 20 . Besides the silver salt, O^HaNO^Aga, de- 
scribed by Weidel and Schmidt, the authors obtain an acid salt, 
G 7 HiN 04 Ag, by treating the aqneous solution of the acid with silver 
nitrate, as a wliite crysteHine precipitate. The aqneous solution of the 
acid in presence of acetic acid gives with copper acetate a light blue 
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cloud, winch increases on heating and disappears when the solution 
cools. The identity of this pyridinedicarboxylio acid with cinchome- 
ronic acid is further shown by the fact that it also yields a pyrooin- 
chonic acid (m. p, 94—97°) ; Weidel and v. Schmidt found the m. p. 
to be 90°. 

This pyridinedicarboxylio acid is resolved by heat into carbonic and 
pyriileiiemonocarboxylic acid^ which crystallises from water in nodules. 
This acid the authors style pyrocinchomeronic acid ; it is sparingly 
soluble in water and alcohol, and very slightly in ether and benzene ; 
its aqueous solutions yield no coloration with ferrous sulphate. The 
hydrochloride, CeHsNOs.HOl, forms large shining crystals. The 
platlnocMoride, ( 0 eH 5 lT 02 ) 22 HCLPtCh + 2 H 2 O, forms red crystals, 
resembling the corresponding salt of nicotinic acid. 

Beside this pyridinemonocarboxylic acid, a small quantity of an acid, 
apparently nicotinic acid, is formed at the same time. 

The acid obtained by the authors from quinoline (this Journal, 
Abst., 1879, 731) and described as pyridinedicarboxylio acid, has 
proved on further investigation to be nicotinic acid. 

The three possible pyridinecarboxylic acids are now known, viz., 
pyrocinchomeronic, nicotinic, and picolinic acids (Weidel, Ber,, 12, 
1989). And of the six possible pyridinedicarboxylic acids, five are 
already known, viz. (1), the a-aoid (Dewar, Zeit.f, Cliem,, 1871, 116), 
(2) the jS- and 7 -acids (Ramsay, this Journal, Trans., 1879, 289), the 
fourth is cinchomeronic acid, and, finally, the fifth acid is that obtained 
from quinoline by the authors (Joe, cf^.). P. P. B. 

Pyridinetricarbosylic Acid from Cincliona Alkaloids. By S. 
Hooobweeff and W. A. v. Dohp {Ber,, 13, 152—154). — The acid 
obtained by the oxidation of quinine, quinidine, cinchonine, and cin- 
chonidine, by potassium permanganate is identical with the pyridine- 
tricarboxylic aci^ CeHfilsOs 4 liHsO, which Skraup (Per., 12, 2331) 
prepared from cinchonic acid. The acid is soluble in 83' 1 parts of 
water at 15*". The solutionis optically inactive. The metallic salts have 
the following composition : — (U 8 H 2 N 08 ) 2 Ba 3 +16HaO; ( 08 H 2 NOa) 20 a 3 
4 14H.0 ; OsHsAgaNOc 4 2 H 2 O ; aSsAgm 4 H 2 O ; CnH^AgNOa 
4 CfiHaNOe + H 2 O, and CsHjK^NOe 4 SHjO. W. 0. W*. 

Synthesis of the Homologues of Hydrocarbostyril and Qui- 
noline. By A. Baetee and 0. R. Jacksox {Ber,, 13, 115 — 123). — By 
the action of sodinm-amalgam on phenylangelio acid (prepared from 
normal butyric acid and benzaldehyde) sodium ^henylethjlpropionate is 
obtained. The free acid, GH 2 Ph.CHEt.COOH, is an oil which boils 
at 272°, and does not solidhfy in a freezing mixture. The silver salt is 
amorphous and insoluble in water ; the fiirium salt dissolves freely in 
water, but is not crystalline. 

CH2.CHEt 

Mhylhydrocaarhostyril, | , formed by treating nitro- 

^mco 

phenylethylpropionic acid with tin and h^’-drochlorio acid, dissolves 
freely in alcohol, ether, and benzene, and is sparingly soluble in hot 
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-w^ater. It dissolves easily in strong acids, but is reprecipitated on the 
addition of water. The crystals melt at 88° ; if they are heated again 
soon after solidification, the melting point falls to 76°, bnt gradnally 
rises if the specimens are kept for some time at the ordinary tempera- 
ture. 

CH : CEt 

BthylcJiloroqidnoline, , m. p. 72°, is produced by the 

action of phosphorus pentachloride on ethylhydrocarbostyriL It is a 
weak base, sparingly soluble in water, but dissolving freely in other 
solvents. 

The platinochloride is soluble in alcohol, but is decomposed by water. 
In the preparation of the chloroquinoline, ethylcarbostyril (m. p. 168°) 
appears to be formed as a bye-product. 

CHIOEt ^ 

^-EtJiylqidnoliyie, I , is obtained by acting on ethyl- 

:CH 

chloroquinoline with a solution of hydriodic acid in acetic acid, render- 
ing the product alkaline, and distilling off the base in a current of 
steam. The free base resembles quinoline ; the platinochloride is in- 
soluble in alcohol, and less soluble in water than the coiTesponding 
quinoline compound. 

Hydrocinnamylacrylic acid, previously obtained by Perkin (this 
Journal, 1877, i, 405) by the reduction of cinnamylacrylic acid with 
sodium-amalgam as an oily liquid, solidifies in a freezing mixture, 
forming colourless plates (m- p. 29°). The acid combines directly 
with bromine in a carbon bisulphide solution, with production of 
an addition-product (m. p. 109°), crystallising in prisms, which are 
soluble in light petroleum and in chloroform. It also combines 
directly with hydrobromic acid. When hydrocinnamylacrylic acid is 
treatea with a solution of hydriodic acid in acetic acid at 16u°, and the 
product diluted with water and mixed with sulphurous acid, normal 
pKeiiylvaltric acid separates out as an oily liqnid which solidifies, forming 
rhombic plates (m. p. 69°) sparingly solnble in^ water. The barium 
salt of this acid is slighiiy soluble, and the silver salt insoluble in 
water. 

Nitrophenylvaleric acid on reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, 
does not yield a derivative analogous to hydrocarbostyiil. 

W. 0. w. 

Acticm of Benzoic Chloride on Morphine. By K. Pobstorft 
(P er., 13, 98 — 99). — By the action of benzoic chloride on morphine 
free from water, in sealed tubes at 109 — 110°, tribenzoylmorphine, 
OnHiaNOsBzs, is obtained; it forms large, colonrless, columnar crys- 
tals (m. p. 186°). It is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in cold 
alcohol, more easily in hot alcohol. It has no basic properties By the 
action of benzoic acid and benzoic anhydride on morphine, Beckett 
and Wright (this Journal, 28, i, 23) obtained monobenzoylmorphine, 
Ci 7 Hi 8 E’ 02 Sz, and dibenzoylmorphine, OiTHnNOaBzs respectively, to 
which bodies they attribute basic properties. 

The author concludes that as morphine is a nitril base, as shown 
by the preparation of methylmorphine hydroxide, therefore thero is 
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310 byd3X)gen combined directly witb the nitrogen, so tbe benzoyl com- 
poxmds indicate tbe existence in morphine of three hydrox^-^oigs. 

Aotion of Potassium Perricyanide on Morphine. By K. Pol- 
STOEFF (Per., 13, 86— 88).— Tbe action of an alkaline solution of 
potas&inm fenicyanide on morphine, obsei*ved by EliefFer (Awtidlen^ 
103, 254), converts it into oxydimorphine, thus : 20i7Hi9!N^03 + 
2KH0 + 2K3re(C]Sr)8 = SHaO -f- 2K:4Pe(ON)e + 

Oxydimorphine is obtained by precipitating its hydrochloric acid 
solution ■with ammonia as a colourless heavy crystalline po'vyder. It is 
insoluble in ordinary solvents, and is precipitated from the solution of 
its salts by caustic alkalis, but is soluble in excess ; on warming its 
solution in aqueous ammonia, it is precipitated. Oxydimorphine has 
the composition 08iH36l^’2O6 4- 3HsO. 

Oxydimorphine sulphate, C34H36II2O6.H2SO4 + 8H2O forms small, 
concentricaUy-grouped needles, sparingly soluble in cold, more easily 
in hot -water. 

Oxydimorphine hydrochloride, Cs4EW^206.2H01 + (PHaO), is a 
shining white, indefinitely crystalline powder. It is easily soluble in 
water ; the addition of acid lessens its solubili-iy. Preparations have 
been obtained -with varying amounts of water of crystallisation, e.g,, 
■with mols.,1 mol., and 2 mols. of water. P. P. B. 

Schfitzenberger^s Oxymorphiue (Ber,, 13, 88 — 90) ; Action 
of Potassium Permanganate on Morphine (Per., 13, 91) ; Ac- 
tion of Atmo^heric Oxygen on Morphine in Ammoniacal 
Solution (Per., 13, 92 — ^93). By K Bboookmaxn and K. Polstobff. 
The oxymorphine prepared by Sch'utzenberger (Bull, 8oe, Chim., 
1866, 176) by the action of silver nitrite and hydrochloric acid on 
morphine, to which he ascribed the formula C17H19NO4, is found to be 
identical with oxydimorphine, Os^HjeNoOe, prepared from morphine 
by the action of potassium ferricyanide; its formation may be ex- 
pressed as follows : 2Ci7B[i42^03.HCl 4* Ag!N’03 = + 2Ag01 

4- 2 H 2 O 4- 2hro. 

The authors find that oxydimorphine is formed when morphine is 
oxidised by means of potassium permanganate in presence of an 
alkaline carbonate. 

The authors find that oxydimorphine is also obtained when an 
ammoniacal solution of morphine is exposed to the air. The identity 
of the base in each of the above mstances -with that obtained by the 
action of potassium ferricyanide on morphine is shown not only by its 
properties but also by those of its sulphate and hydrochloride, 

P. P. B. 

Methylmorphine Hydroxide. By K, BsoocxMAirer and K, Pol- 
STOKEF (Ber,, 13, 96 — 98). — IfetkylmorpMne hydroxide is obtained by 
first converting the iodide into sulplmte by means of silver sulphate, 
and then heating the sulphate -with baryta-water. After removing 
the excess of bar^ by carbonic anhydride, the filtrate was concentrated 
to a syrap, taken up with alcohol, and from the alcoholic solution the 
hydroxide was precipitated by ether in the form of brittle yellow 
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needles, liaving the composition CitHw^Oa.CEIiOH + 5H2O. Ifc is 
very solnble in ater, the aqneons solution decomposes on exposure to 
the air, forming coloured uncrystallisable products. P. P. B. 

Action of Potassium Ferricyanide on Methylmorphine 
Iodide. By K. Polstouff (Per., 13 , 93 — 96). — ^Methylmorphine, 
■when oxidised by potassium ferricyanide in an alkaline solution, yields 
the basic iodide of methyloxydimorphine, thus : 2Ci7HiflNO*.OH3l + 
2E::3Fe(C3^)6 + 3KOH = (Ci7His]SrO,)2.0H3l.CH3OH + 2K4Pe(CN), 
+ KI -h 2H>0. 

Bai>ic meiliylozydihwrpMne iodide^ (Ci7HiqN'0«.CHj)2L0H + 5H2O, is 
obtained by treating its solution in hydrochloric acid -with ammonia. It 
forms small colourless tablets, easily soluble in hot and sparingly 
soluble in cold water : its aqueous solutions have an alkaline reaction. 
The neutral iodide, (Ci 7 Hiv!N‘ 0 «.CHJ [)2 + 4H2O, is obtained by treating 
the basic iodide ■with hydriodic acid ; it for;ns small yello'w quadratic 
prisms. It is sparingly soluble in cold, and easDy in hot water. It is 
also prepared by heating the basic iodide with methyl iodide in sealed 
tubes at 125 ®. 

neutral BulpJiate^ fCi7HiqII03.CH30)3S03 + 4H2O, is obtained by 
treating the basic iodide with sulphuric acid, and then with a boiling 
solution of silver sulphate. It crystallises in yellowish, shining leaflets, 
easily soluble in hot water, but less easily in cold. By treating its 
concentrated solution with ammonia, the basic sulphate separates out 
in colourless shining scales. 

Methyloxydimorphine hydroxide^ (0itHi 6N05.CH20H)3 + TH^O, can- 
not be prepared by treating the iodide with moist silver oxide, since 
oxidation takes place ; bnt it is obtained by treating tbe sulphate with 
an excess of baryta-water and removing tbe excess of the latter by 
means of carbonic anhydride. The base is precipitated from its 
aqueous solutions by alcohol as an indistinctly crystsdline powder. It 
is easily soluble in water, but insoluble iu alcohol. P. P. B, 

Oonstltatioii of Cinclionine and Cinchonidine. By Z. H. 
Skeaup (Anualen^ 201 , 291 — 338). — ^The following conclusions were 
deduced fiom the results of the author’s investigations on the oxida- 
tion products of cinchonine, ciuchonidine, and cinchonic acid (Per., 
11 , 1516; 12 , 230, 1107, 2231; Annalen, 197 , 226, 352, and 374; 
and this Journal, 1879, Abstr., 71, 656, 810, 9-13). In the 
oxidation of chinoline and cinchonidine by chromic mixture, the 
methoxyl group is fi.rst attacked, with formation of formic acid 
and carbonic anhydride, probably of cinchotenine and cinchotenidine 
or closely allied compounds as intermediate products. Cinchonic 
(quinolinemonocarboxylio) acid, CioH]7N08, and a non-crystalline acid 
which forms exceedingly hygroscopic salts, are the results of the reac- 
tion. Cinchonic acid is monobasic, and does not form acid salts as 
stated by Weidel (THew. Akad, JBer,^ 1874, Part II). On further 
oxidation it yields pyiidine-tricarboxylie aci^ which is identical -with 
Weidel’s oxycmchomeronic acid, and with the pyridme-tricarboxylio 
acid obtained by Hoogewerff and van Dorp (Per., 13 , 152 ; this voL, 
p. 406), hy tbe action of potassium permanganate on quinine, quinU 
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dine, cinclioiiiiie, end oiuchonidiiie. Tlie ooustitiition, of 1ih.6se 8>cids 
«.Tii1 of cmchonkie and oinclioiiidine may be represented by the follow- 
ing formnlse : — 


HC:0H.C.(C00H)0 

hoiohAbtoh.Jh 

Cinchonie add. 


OOOH.O.(OOOH)C 

II |l 

COOH.O.IT : OH.OH 

Pyridiaecarlooxylic acid. 


G6H4.03HaF,C9Hi3N.OOHs. 

Cinchonine and Cindtionidine. 


The tricarboxylic acid decomposes ■when heated at its melting point, 
■with evolution of carbonic anhydride and production of the dicarboxylic 
and 7 -monocarboxylic acids. The latter acid melts at 805® and sub- 
limes without decomposition. W. 0. W. 

Belladoimine. By K. Kraut (JBer., 13, 165 — ^166). — Commercial 
belladonnine appears to he a mixture of bdlddormine and atropine, 
since, on boiling with baryta-water, atropio acid and troj^e pass into 
solution, while the belladonnine remains undissolved. Belladonnine 
appears to be isomeric with atropine ; it may possibly be identical with 
hyoscyamine. W. 0. W. 

Artificial Alkaloids. By A. LAnuNBURO (Ber., 13, 104—110). — 
In a former communication (this Journal, Abstr., 1879, 733), the 
author described the artificial preparatiou of atropine. Further experi- 
ments prove that atropine so prepared is chemically identical with 
natural atropine, and that this identity holds with regard to its 
physiological action. The author has prepared by similar reactions the 
following bases analogous to atropine. 

SalieyUropeine, OwHisl^Os, from tropine salicylate. It crystallises 
in white silky le^ets, sparingly soluble in water, but easily in alcohol, 
m. p. 57 — 60r. Its production is represented as follows : — OaHwTJTO + 
O^HflOs = CisHmBTOs + H 2 O. It is a strong base; the hydrochloride 
crystallises from water in slender shining needles, the aqueous solu- 
tions giving a crystalline precipitate with platinum chloride. It forms 
a yellow crj stalHne aurochloride. Picric acid gives an amorphous pre- 
cipitate, potassium mercuric iodide a white g^atinous precipitate, and 
tannic acid a white precipitate soluble in dilute acii. Solution of 
iodine in potassium io^de produces separation of a brown oil. Salicyl- 
tropeine is a feeble poison, but has no action on the eye. 

Ozyioliiyliroj^eim or homairopine is obtained from tropine mandelate. 
It is purified either by means of the anrochloride or the picrate, from 
both of which the base is separated by treatment with potassium car- 
bonate as an oil. 

Eomatropirbe anrochloride^ OisHiiKOa.HOl.AuCla forms first as an oil, 
which becomes crystalline on standing ; it crystallises from water in 
prisms. 

The picrate^ Ci 6 H 3 ilSr 03 .C 5 H 3 (N 02 )s. 0 H, is obtained as an oil, which 
becxHues crystalline ; it is soluble in hot water, from whidh it crystal- 
lifias in yellow shining leaflets. 
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The solutions of its hydrochloride yield no precipitate with tannic 
acid; with potassium mercuric iodide, a white curdy precipitate; 
with mercuric chloride, a white oil ; and with iodine, yellow crystals 
and a black oil. In concentrated solutions platinum chloride gives an 
amorphous precipitate, the filtrate from which on concentration yields 
beautiful needles. 

Homatropine acts on the pupil of the eye as energetically as 
atropine. 

Flithahjltropeine^ C 34 H^N 904 , is obtained from tropine and phthaHc 
acid. It forms white silky needles, sparingly soluble in water, but 
easily in alcohol, m. p. 70®. Its reactions are similar to those of atro- 
pine; its platinochloride crystallises in needles, and is sparingly 
soluble. 

Hyoscyamine, which the author purified by means of the aurochlo- 
ride, is isomeric with atropine, as shown by its analyses and those of 
the anrochloride. It crystallises in smaller and less well formed 
prisms than atropine, and melts at atropine melting at 108’5®. 

Its anrochloride, Oi7H2j!^Os.HCl.AuCl3, crystallises from water in 
beautiful leaflets, which have a golden lustre on drying. It melts at 
154®, whilst the atropine salt melts at 185®. 

The author is engaged with the further study of hyoscyamine. 

P. P. B. 

Erythroxylon Coca. By D. P. Shull (PAorm. J. Tram, [3], 10, 
408. — ^The leaves of this plant, a native of South America, resemble 
those of the tea plant, have an astringent and aromatic taste, and pro- 
duce a smarting and numbness of the tongue, due to the presence of 
an alkaloid, cocaine. 

The leaves are exhausted with alcohol, the colouring matter pre- 
cipitated with lime, and the filtered solution evaporated to a small 
bulk ; water is then added, and the evaporation continued to expel the 
alcohol ; after adding potassium carbonate, filtering, and saturating 
the solution with pot^sium carbonate, the alksloid may be ex- 
tracted by agitation with ether. The ethereal solution is decolorised 
with animal charcoal, and allowed to stand, when cocaine is obtained 
in colourless prismatic crystals, odourless, and of a bitter taste. It is 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and water, has strong stimulating 
properties, produces a feeling of intoxication and a smarting and 
numbness of the tongue. A light brown amorphous substance is also 
obtained from the leaves, having a strong smell, a sharp burning 
taste, and an alkaline reaction. It is soluble in alcohol, ether, chloro- 
form, and water. The leav^ also contain gum, tannin, wax, and 
resin. L. T. O'S. 

Baptisia Tinctoria- By P. T. Gbebnb (Fharm, J, Trans. [3], 10, 
5 g 4 i_^ 35 ^. — ^Palling to isolate the alkaloid of Bajptisia iinctoriOf either 
by the method of Smedley {Am. J. FJiarm.^ 1862, 310) or of J. A, 
Warner (itwZ., 1871, 251), the following method was adopted : — The 
powdered root is exhausted with water, the extn^ evaporated with 
Gedcined magnesia, the dried residue extracted with alcohol (95 j>er 
cent.), and the solution concentrated ; distilled water is adde^ and 
filtered from precipitated resin. To the filtrate, tazmic add is added, 

2 5 ^ 2 
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which precipitates the alkaloid; the precipitate is intimately mixed 
with lead oxide, dried, and exhausted with ether. On evaporating 
the solution a resinous mass is left, from wLieh the pure alkaloid is 
separated by means of oleic acid at 100®. The oily solution is poured 
and treated with benzin (? petroleum), which dissolves the 
oleate and excess of acid. This solution is shaken with water, acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid, and on standing acicular crystals sepa- 
rate out from the acid solution. 

Octohedral crystals may be obtained by treating the root with 
sodium bicarbonate and evaporating the extract to dryness. The 
residue is exhausted with ether, the ether evaporated, the mass treated 
with water and filtered : after neutralising the aqueous solution with 
hydrochloric acid and extracting the colouring matter with ether, the 
solution is allowed to crystallise. 

The alkaloid gives a precipitate with ^layer’s reagent, potassium 
iodo-iodide, potassium-cadmium iodide, phosphomolybdic acid, sodium 
phosphotungstate, tannic and picric acids. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, but insoluble in benzene and chloroform. 

L. T. O’S. 

Phytolaccin. By T. E. Claessen (Pharm. J, Trans, [3], 10, 666).— 
Phytolaccin, a cry^lline substance contained in the seeds of poke- 
bemes (^Phytolacca deca/idra), is obtained in needle-shaped crystals by 
extracting the seeds with alcohol, distilling the extract, washing the 
residue with light petroleum, pulverising the dried residue, exhausting 
•vnth ether, and evaporating the solution. It is purified by recrystalHsa- 
tion from alcohol. Phytolaccin is tasteless, colourless, soluble in ether, 
chloroform, and alcohol, sparingly soluble in light petroleum, insoluble 
in water, dilute acid, strong acetic and hydrochloric acid, soda solu- 
tion, and ammonia. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it with a 
brownish-yellow colour, changing to red when heated ; and in warm 
nitric acid, it dissolves with a yellow colour. It is precipitated in a 
flocc^ent state by water from its alcoholic and ethereal solution. On 
ignition, it first melts, then chars. It leaves no residue when burnt, 
and contains no nitrogen. L. T. O’S. 


Phytolacca Decandra, By A. C. Bhehabd {Pharm. ’ /. Tram. 

10, 426 429). An ethereal extract of the powdered root was 
evaj^rated to^ dryness, and the residue exhausted with alcohol. The 
alcoholic solution was found to contain potassium, calcium, sulphuric 
acid, and a fat or wax. The residue left after treating the ethereal 
extract with a,leohol contained a crystalline acid resin, soluble in sul- 
phuric acid with an olive-green colour, changing to purple on heating, 
and to red on addition of nitiic acid. ° 

After exhaustion with ether the root was treated with alcohol, and 
the extract obtained yielded two crops of crystals; the first consisted 
of the po^smm salt of an organic acid, and the second of cane sugar. 
The ^ther-liquor contained a resin and a substance, the reactions of 
which are described, but no conclusions arrived at. L. T. O’B. 


AjioL By H. 0. WHirauT (PAotot. J. Trans. [3J, 10, 586—586).— 
The method adopted by Joret and Homolle for preparing apiol does 
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not yield tlie pure substance but a mixture of apiol and guatin (oil 
of parsley). Ptire apiol is obtained by distilling parsley seed mtb 
water, and saturating the distillate with sodium chloride, when all 
the volatile oil separates out, which corresponds very closely to the 
apiol of Joret and Homolle. The residue in the* retort was iiltered, 
and the solution on cooling yielded a large quantity of apiin. The 
residuary seed when treated with petroleum spirit gave 9T14 per 
cent, of a green fatty oil and resin ; further quantities of oil and resin 
were separated by ether, the resin being separated by alcohol. The 
alcoholic extract gave on evaporation a greenish-brown oily liquid, 
lighter than water, and easily saponified by alkalis. The author has 
failed to isolate the parsley camphor described by E. v. Gerichten. 

L. T. O’S. 

Colouring Matter of the Oaryophyllace®. By H. Bischofp 
(Bied. Ce«^r., 1879, 875). — The colonring matter of the Caryophyllaceas 
has been spectroscopically examined, the appearances with maximum 
and minimum absorption, and the action of acids and alkalis noted. 
The same colouring matter appears to he present in all the members of 
the family. E, W. P. 

Putrefaction-products of Albumin. By E. and H. Salxowhki 
(Ber., 13, 189 — 193). — In continuing their research (Per., 12, 64S 
and 1438, this Journal, 1879. Ahst., 659), the authors find that the acetic 
and benzoic series of acids may be best separated from the hydroxy- 
adds in the products of putrefaction, by distillation in a current of super- 
heated steam. The non-volatile portion contains, besides the hydroxy- 
adds, a crystalline compound which melts at 1G1° with simultaneous 
decomposition into carbonic anhydride and skatole. 

The quantity of parahydroxyphenylacetic add, formed by the 
putrefaction of blood albumin and the hydrodniiaznic add firom the 
putrefaction of fiesh, is diminished by the presence of air during the 
process, whilst the amount of cresol is increased, W. 0. W, 

Guanidine, an Oxidation-product of Albumin. By F. Losso 
{Annalen^ 201, 369— 376).— -In order to settle the disputed question 
of the formation of urea by the action of potassium permanganate on 
albumin, an aqueous solution of purified egg albumin was treated 
with a mixtnre of potassium permanganate and magnesium sulphate, 
until a permanent colour was imparted to the liquid. The magnesiuin 
sulphate was added with a view of keeping the solution feebly alka- 
line. After filtering the mixture and acidifying with dilute snlphnric 
acid, a bulky predpitate is thrown down ; the filtrate contains gumtU 
dine^ which Bechamp {Journ. de Fharm, [3], 31, 32) mistook for 
urea. W. 0. W. 
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Physiological Chemistry, 

Digestion of Pood by the Horse when at Work. By B. v. 
Wolff and others (Bied, Cent, 18/P, 827— 835).— The result of the 
experiments on the digestion of food by the horse, when ppforming 
different amounts of work, was that the digestion of food is not in- 
finenced by mnscnlar exertion. Comparing the amount of matter 
assimilated during the digestion of various foods by the horse and sheep, 
the following facts are arrived at : — The horse makes less use of hay 
than ruminants, the difference being 11 — 12 per cent.; but crude 
protein is equally digested in both horse and sheep. On the other 
hand, there is a wide difference as regards fibre ; although the digestion 
of the non-nitrogenous extractive matter is more equal. Comparison 
of the digestive capacity for various kinds of hay shows that they are 
alike in both aniT^ls as regards the total organic matt^; but as 
regards the various eoustituents, there is a difference, viz., with smaller 
absolute quantities of protein the difference is smaller; but in a few 
sorts which are difficult of digestion, the horse makes a better use of 
the protein than the sheep. There does not appear to be much dif- 
ference between the digestibility of the fat and non-nitrogenons ex- 
tract in either animal, but the opposite is the case as regards the fibre. 
Oats and beans and steeped maize are digested with like ease. Feeding 
the horse continuously with the same sort of hay appears to have no 
infinenoe on the digestion of that food, whether it be given in large or 
in small quantities. E. W. P. 

Absolution of Pood. (J}ingl, polyt. iTl, 234, 486 — 489). — Nutri- 
tion, as is well known, has to solve two problems, viz. ; — (1) to build 
up and snstaiu the organism, and (2) to introduce and ntilise latent 
energy so as to preserve the actual forces of the body and its organs, 
j.e., production of heat, electricity, mechanical labour, &c. The 
albnmiuoids have to fulfil the first-named task, whilst all organic sub- 
stances develop force in proportion to the latent energy liberated 
during their conversion in the organism. The non-nitrogenous sub- 
stances which take a subordinate part in the building up of the body, 
and consequently possess the largest amount of latent energy, are 
mainly utilised for the production of the vital forces, the chief agent 
o£ which is animal heat. 

In order to estimate the nutritive valne of a food, it does not suffice 
to ascertain the amount of nitrogen and carbonic acid, or to know the 
quantity of albumin, fat, and carbohydrates contained therein; hnt 
it is necessary that we should kuow the amount of every nutritive 
principlo really absorbed into the system. To form a correct opinion 
as to the absorption of these different principles, we must further con- 
sider the quantity necessary for the preparation of a diet, in order to 
obtain the proper proportions of nitrogen and carbon. Heat, eggs, 
and white Imead form the most favourable diet, whilst maize, potatoes, 
and black bread may he included iu this group. As a rule, fat is 
absorbed into the aystem with but little residue. Larger quantities of 
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fat appear to influence the utilisation of the carbohydrates. How- 
ever, the absorption of the latter into the system is of great import- 
ance, since they represent the greater part of the dry substances in 
the food of most men. Vegetable diet, which generally is poor in 
nitrogen, gives excrements with more nitrogen than animal food. 

In conclusion, it is stated that the causes of the difPerences in the 
absorption of alimentary principles contained in various food-stufls 
have still to be explained more satisfactorily- * D, B. 

Feeding Experiments witli Pigs. By B- v. Wolff, W. v. 
Ftjnke, and Gr. Dittmann (Bied. Centr,^ 1879, 835 — 841). — The results 
of the experiments in which the fattening values of potatoes and 
flesh-meal are compared, are as follows : — ^The amount of dry matter 
given caused the live weight to increase in five months fifom 27'2 
to 89'2 kilos.; the mean daily increase per head was 0*403 kilo., 
when the mean daily feeding was 0*450 kilo. By a judicious mixture 
of flesh-meal and boiled potatoes, a larger amount of solid matter is 
retained than when potatoes alone, or with split peas, are given. 
Likewise the nonrishing influence of a given quantity of dry matter, 
together with flesh-meal, is greater than without the latter. Toung 
pigs fatten better on potatoes than older ones. Beyond a certain 
range, there is no advantage in using flesh-meal, as a like quantiiy of 
carbohydrates will do as well ; the minimum ratio appears to he 1 of 
flesh-meal to 33 of potatoes. Beyond this, 4*78 kilos, of potatoes seem 
to do the work of 1 kilo, of flesh-meal. The ratio of flesh-meal to 
potatoes = 1 : *25 yields good results. It appears, then, that flesh-meal 
may with advantage be mixed with any food poor in albuminoids. 

E. VT. P- 

Activity of Bees. By E. Eelexmeter and A. v. Planta-Eeichentau 
{Bied. Genfr., 1879, 841 — 844). — The points to be determined were, 
whether bees find honey and wax ready formed in flowers or not, and 
whether they alter, wholly or in part, these substances. Several 
specimens of honey were examined, and the pollen separated by mixing 
the honey with water and then filtering, and in the filtrate were deter- 
mined the coagnlable albumin, total nitrogen, ash, and phosphoric 
acid. Fresh honey appears to contain more water than old honey ; 
the coagnlable albumin represents only pai*t of the total nitrogen. Of 
the remaining nitrogenous matter, a pai-t is soluble in alcohol, a part 
insoluble; the proportions which these bear to one another are *0208 : 
*0337 : *0236 ; the nectar of plants contains no albumin. The amount 
of wax in honey was determined by means of ether, the extract so 
obtained being treated with alcohol to remove oils ; the purified wax 
melted at and was present in varying quantities : *1603 : *0357 : 
*0967 part per 100 dry substance. The presence of cane-sugar was 
microscopically detected, but is present only in small quantities; 
the greater portion which is at first collected, having been changed 
into glucose by the saliva of the bees, and by the ferment contained in 
the pollen. The authors consider that the wax is produced by the bees 
from sugar. E. W. P. 

Physiological Action of Borax. By E. db Otoe and G. le Box 
{Bied. Centr.^ 1879, 868). — Oyon states that meat preserved by borax 
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is not ditninislied in its power of nourisliing, and that the snhstitntion 
of horax for salt greatly aids assimilation of food; whereas le Bon 
asserts that meat cured with borax is useless as a food ; in fact, is 
harmful. E’ P* 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Alkaloid of Lupinus Lutens. By H. 0. Schclz {BiM. Oentr., 
1879, 874). — ^The recognition of an alkaloid in Inpines will acconnt for 
the several fatal results of feeding cattle with them. In the seed of 
yellow Inpines a crystallisable base has been found of the composition 
bioHaiNOs, soluble in water, melting at 62*5°, and boiHng at 269 — 
270°. Besides this, two other amorphous alkaloids have been found, 
CsHnN'O and 07Hi62T0. None of the three bear any resemblance to 
coniine. E. W*. P. 

Increase of Diy Matter in Several Agricultural Plants dur- 
ing Gro*9Vth. (Bied. Oenir,^ 1879, 844 — 847). — ^This paper contains 
a mere statement of the points investigated by various persons. The 
only research described is that by Messrs. Kreusler, Prehn, and Hom- 
beyer on maize. It is found that the first great increase of dry matter 
38 attained at the period of maximum development of the male flowers ; 
and that a retrogression of the growth takes place when the seed sets. 

B. W. P. 

Absorption of Oxygen and Expiration of Carbonic Anhy- 
dride by Plants. By H. Moissan (Bied, Oentr., 1879, 874). — ^Every 
organ of a plant inspires oxygen and gives out carbonic anhydride ; 
expiration of carbonic anhydride is not always accompanied by ab- 
sorption of oxygen ; generally at low temperatures the volume of oxy- 
gen absorbed is greater than that of the carbonic anhydride expired ; 
lor every species of plant there is a definite temperature at which a 
given volume of oxygen is replaced by a like volume of carbonic 
anhydride. B. W. P. 

Constitution of Frozen Beech -leaves. By J. Sohrodek 
{Bied* Oentr., 1879, 875). — ^The leaves of a beech tree which had 
been frosted in May appeared to have the same amount of nitrogen 
and phosphorus as a normal leaf in the same month. B. W. P. 

Composition of Leaves of Diseased Vines. By E. Eotondi and 
A. Galimberti {Bied. Oentr., 1879, 876). — Diseased vine leaves con- 
tain more moisture than healthy leaves, and in the dry matter there is 
a higher percentage of nitrogen, ash, phosphoric acid, potash, and 
soda. E. W. P, 

Dry aud Wet Rot in Potatoes. By J. Reinke and G. Bertholb 
{Bied. Oenir., 1879, 851 — 855). — The two classes of rot to which pota- 
toes are subject, namelj the dry, in which the tuber becomes loose and 
spongy, coated on the outside with mould, and the wet, in which the 
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interior of the tnber becomes partially liquid, the ontside being also 
coated Tvith mould, are not due originally to the fungi Fhijtnpldora 
infestMbS and Saprophyte^ but to Bacteria {Bacillus sultilus and Bac- 
terium namcula). The disease is generally accompanied and aided by 
the presence of Phytophtora, but not always. If a healthy and 
Phytophtora-free potato be inoculated with Bacteria by means of the 
fluid from a diseased potato, disease will be communicated. Potatoes 
having a maximum of starch resist the disease most effectually. 
Potatoes grown on moist soils, and soils containing much organic 
matter, such as stable manure, are most liable to disease. The starch 
from diseased potatoes is yellow, but it can be used for the prepara- 
tion of dextrin of a second quality. B. W. P. 

Comparative Investigation of Hops, By 0. 0. Haez {Bied. 
Oenir,^ 1879, 848 — 850). — The proportion in weight of the various 
parts to one another of several species of hops has been determined, 
and tables are given of the results. The sp. gr. of the alcoholic 
extract is about 0*795. The percentage of leaf is about 79, but 
there appears to be no definite relationship between the lupnlin, fruit, 
or leaves, neither can any be found between lupnlin, fruit, and tannin, 
which last is present to the extent of about 3 per cent. E. W. P. 

Supposed Presence of Catechol in Plants. By C. Preussk 
(Bied. Oentr., 1879, 874). — The author denies the presence of cate- 
Aol in the leaves of Ainpelopsis hederacea, and considers that some 
kind of tannin was mistaken for catechol. E. W. P. 

Influence of Manures on the Ck)mbustibility of Tobacco. 
By &. CAsraoxi {Bied. Centr.^ 1879, 812 — 814). — The manures em- 
ployed were, potassium ammonium and calcium sulphates, potassium 
and sodium nitrates, and potassium and sodium chlorides. The 
nitrates had most effect as regards vigour of growth, whereas the 
chlorides and gypsum were prejudicial, the yield in weight being 
even higher when no manure was applied than when ammonium sul- 
phate or sodium chloride was added. As regarding combustibility, 
the leaf was almost totally incombustible when the plant had been 
manured with gypsum, but that produced by potassium sulphate and 
chloride was completely combustible. E. W. P. 

Combustibility of and Amount of Chlorine in Manured 
Tobacco. By A. Mayer (Bied. Oeutr.^ 1879, 814 — 816). — ^Tobacco 
manured with chlorides may contain as much as 0*52 per cent, of 
chlorine, whilst an unmannred plant will only contain about 0*21 per 
cent, in the leaves of the plant. The author confirms the statement 
that chlorides have a prejudicial influence on the combustibility of 
tobacco, as expressed by Gantoni (vide preceding paper) ; it is there- 
fore recommended that no chlorides should be used to manure the 
tobacco plant, but nitrates in preference. B. W. P. 

Application of Natural Products as Manures. By F. Ullik 
(Bied. Oentr.^ 1879, 801 — 8U4). — Some basalts contain a considerable 
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quantity of potassium and phosphoric Mid, hnt in such a form M 
not to be easily dissolved by acetic acid, and therefore not readily 
absorbable by plants ; but if the finely gronnd stone be tr^ted with 
a 2 per cent, solution of potassium chloride, calcium is eliminated, 
and the phosphoric acid rendered more soluble. Thus the ratio of 
the difficultly soluble to the readily soluble potassium in the original 
basalt is 7 : 1, whereas after treatment the ratio is 4 : 1. In the same 
way the ratios of the phosphoric acid are 90 : 1 before tr^tm^t, and 
4*8 : 1 afterwards. 

Determination of the Chemical Peculiarities of Soils and 
Manures requisite for them; and on the Action of Soluble 
and Reduced Phosphates. By D. v. Koth (Bied, Oentr., 1879, 805 
B12). — The soil on which the experiments were performed contained 
50 per cent, of clay and sand, and only 0*039 phosphoric acid ; the 
manures were dng in to a depth of 10 — 12 cm. The special residts 
are naturally only of local interest. Of the three forms in which 
phosphoric acid is applied, viz., superphosphate, precipitated phos- 
phate, and patent “ humus superphosphate” (dried peat saturated with 
free phosphoric acid), precipitated phosphate seems to have been the 
most snccesaful. 

Another series of experiments was devised to determine the relative 
value of soluble and reduced phosphates. The results were as follows : 
— The application of soluble phosphate alone in a calcareous soil has 
no effect; the application of reduced phosphate has considerable 
effect ; when potash is present^ the soluble phosphate still yields the 
worst results ; but when potash and nitrogen were added, the results with 
barley were equal, except that the straw was increased by the reduced 
phosphate, E. W. P. 


Manuring of Sugar-Beet in America. By 0. k. Gobssmann 
(Bied. Centr., 1879, 816).— The following are the tabulated results of 
experiments on sugar-beet; — 


Soil. 

Mannie. 

Sp. gr. of 
juice of 
root m deg. 
Biix. 

Percentage 
of sugar 
in juice. 

Percentage 
of toreign 
matter 
injmoe. 

Percentage 
of sugar 
m soluble 
matter 
of juice. 

Sandy loam Free stable manure . . 

16*50 

13*50 

4-00 

76-08 

Loamy cla\ 

>» a • • 

15*60 

10*06 

4 15 

71-80 

AUmiol .'. 

» » ■ • 

12*75 

9*17 

8-68 

71 92 


Fresh pigs’ dung .... 

13 *50 

9*58 

8-97 

70 96 

Light 

Sone 

18*50 

13*73 

4-77 

74-21 

AUuTial .. 

Brighton’s aitifimal 
manure 

U*60 

11 *15 

S-8S 

76-90 

Heavy.. , 

Stable mannie 

12*26 

8*16 

4-10 

66-58 


B. W. P. 

Raising Vines from Seed- By A. BLAUKuraoBN {Bied. Cen^., 
1879> 850). — It is recommended that vines be raised from seed to 
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avoid the effect of Phylloxera. Attempts to do this have often failed, 
by reason of the fact that the seed does not ripen until long after the 
period of ripening of the grape itself. The seeds of a vine Trhich 
resists the attacks of Phylloxera are stronger in habitus, and more 
regularly formed. E. W, P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 

Detennination of the Specific Gravity of Liquids. By H. 
SoMMERKORN (Per., 13, 143 — 144). — The apparatus consists of a tube 
of thin glass of 3 to 4 cm. diameter, the lower end of which is closed 
by a thin disc of glass or platinum, having the same circumference as 
the tube. The disc is held in its position by a thread. The apparatus 
is immersed in the liquid under examination to such a depth that the 
pressure is great enough to sustain the disc in its position without the 
aid of the thread. It is then gradually raised until the point is 
reached, when the pressure of the liquid is no longer strong enough to 
support the disc. The length of tube immersed is read off by means 
of a millimetre scale etched on the glass. The sp. gr. can now be cal- 
culated with the aid of the formula = sp. gr., where G represents 
the weight and a the area of the disc, and h the leugth of tube im- 
mersed. Since 5 is constant, and only - varies with the sp, gr., the 
€0 n 

specific gravities calculated for the different values of Ji may be etched 
on the tube. 

This apparatus yields more correct leaults than ordinary hydro- 
meters do, W, 0. W. 

New Method of Determiiimg the Fuaiiig Points of Oi^axdc 
Substances. By G. Bostee (Gaz^e^fa, 10, 13 — 16). — The author 
points oat that the ordinary method of ascertaining the melting point 
of a substance as well as TerreiTs (this Journal, 1879, Abst., 698), 
where the substance is attached to the hnlb of the thermometer, which 
is then cautiously heated over a small gas fiame, is liable to give in- 
accurate results. He has, however, modified the last-mentioim pro- 
cess by fixing the thermometer hoidzontally and placing the substance 
on the bulb, which is then heated in an air-bath. This air-bath con- 
sists of two stout brass tubes, the inner one 3 cm. in diameter and 
35 long, closed at one end, and having a small glared aperture 5 cm. 
from the open end ; the external tube is 8 cm. in diameter and 17 
long, and is closed with annular rings at each end, so that it may slide 
over the internal tube, and is also famished with a glazed aperture 
larger than that in the internal tube ; when these two windows are 
brought opposite to one another the interior of the inner tube can be 
easily seen. To use this apparatus a thermometer with large bulb is 
fixed horizontally, and a small quantity of the substance whose melting 
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point is to be determined, is placed on it. The air-bath above 
described is also fixed on a movable stand at snch a height that the 
axis of the internal tube shall correspond exactly with the thermometer 
stem ; it is then moved forward nntil the bnlb^ of the thermometer is 
opposite to the glazed apertures. The extremity of the internal tube 
remote from the glazed aperture is then heated by means of a gas- 
lamp, and as soon as any trace of moisture there might be in the in- 
terior has escaped, the open extremi^ of the tube is closed by a loosely- 
fitting plug which surrounds the stem of the thermometer. The 
temperature then rises slowly and gradually, and as the substance and 
the bulb of the thermometer are always at exactly the same tempera- 
ture the fusing point can be determined with very great accuracy. 

C. E3. G". 

Estimation of Carbonic Acid in the Air. By M. Kapusstin 
(Bar., 12, 237t>). — This method depends on the fact that when air 
containing carbonic anhydride is shaken with a solution of caustic 
soda in alcohol (90 per cent.) the whole of the sodium carbonate 
formed is precipitated ; sufficient water is then added to redissolve this 
precipitate, and from the amo^nnt of water required, the quantity of 
carbonic anhydride present is deduced. In an actual experiment, 
5 litres of air are shaken for half an hour with 75 c.c. of alcoholic 
soda (1 litre of this solution = 0*5 gram NaHO), 25 c.c. of the 
liquid are withdrawn, and water added gradually from a burette until 
the liquid becomes clear. The amount of carbonic anhydride present 
in the original volume of air is then found from the equation 

ar = \ where n = the c.c. of water required by the whole 75 c.c. 

0 55 

of the soda solution. This method is recommended especially for 
sanitary purposes, where the number of determmations is of more 
importance than the great exactness of a single experiment. 

T. 0. 

Estimation of Aqueous Vapour in the Atmosphere. By 
P. Rudoeff (JBer,, 13, 149 — ^152). — In order to determine the amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere, a three-necked Wolf’s fiask of 1 litre 
capacityis used. Each neck is provided with a perforated ground 
gl^s stopper ; to one of these a manometer containing sulphuric acid 
(sp. gr, 1*30) is attached. A burette containing strong sulphuric acid 
passes through the second, and a glass tube provided with a stopcock 
passes through the third stopper to within a short distance of the 
bottom of the fiask. The first stopper is fitted with a two-way stop- 
cock, so that the flask may be placed either in communication with the 
manometer or with the external atmosphere. 

At the beginning of each determination the stoppers are removed 
from the perfectly dry flask, and air is blown in to the apparatus from 
a pair of hand-bellows, the stoppers are replaced, and the manometer 
placed in communication with the interior of the flask. A small 
quantity of sulphuric acid is allowed to flow from the burette into the 
flask, aqueous vapour is absorbed, and the manometer is depressed. 
After an interval of six miuntes sulphuric acid is again slowly added 
until the manometer regains its normal position. The volume of acid 
added is equal to the volume of aqueous vapour in the flask. 

W. 0. w. 
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Estimation of Oxygen dissolved in Water. By J. Koxic 
(Ber,^ 13, 164 — ^156). — The author makes the following observations 
on the paper of Tiemann and Preusse (Ber., 12, 1768, and this voL, 
137). The use of Reicbard’s apparatus (Zeits. AnnL Chem., 11, 271 ; 
and this Journal, 26, 412) for expelling the dissolved gases from 
water in the gasometric method of estimating oxygen yiel(& too high 
results. 

Mohr’s process yields slightly too high and Schiitzenberger’s too low 
numbers. Mohr’s method is well adapted for those cases in which an 
interval elapses between the different analyses, since the strength of 
the volumetric solutions does not change rapidly. Where a large 
number of determinations are made in immediate succession, it is ad- 
visable to use Schutzenberger’s process. In this case, it is recommended 
to ascertain the strength of the sodium hyposulphite solution (NaeSO,) 
by titration with water saturated with air instead of copper oxide 
solution. W. 0. W. 

Volumetric Estimation of Arsenic Acid. By W. A. H. Natlob 
(Fharm. J, Trans, [3], 10, 441 — 443). — Hydriodio acid exerts a re- 
ducing action on arsenic acid, and nnder certain circumstances may be 
applied to its estimation. The hydriodic acid solution must contain at 
least 20 per cent. HI, and the iodine estimated as quickly as it is 
liberated. 

To determine the vaJne of an arsenate, a portion equal to 0*06 — 0*03 
gram of arsenic acid is weighed and dissolved in water and a little 
hydrochloric acid, 6 c.c. of a 20 per cent, hydriodic acid solution are 
added, and the iodine titrated with sodium hyposulphite. To prevent 
the oxidation of the hydriodio acid, the operation must be performed 
in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride. Towards the end of the 
reaction, the iodine is liberated at increased intervals, and before 
taking the final reading 15 minutes should he allowed to elapse. The 
reaction may be represented by the equation HjAsOi + 2HI = 
HvAsOs + H 2 O + l 2 - The method may be employed in presence of 
phosphates and arsenites. 

The results given are satisfe-ctory, varying from 2 to *26 per cent. 
As a qualitative test it may be used to detect O'OOOl gram AS 3 O 5 in 
1 gram A&iOz, L. T. O’S. 

ValoatlozL of Wine. ByHouDAET and T. Petit (Bied. Centr,^ 
1879, 868 — 859). — To assign a value to wiue, the following must be 
determined : — (1) the density D at 16° ; (2) the amount of alcohol 
a present ; (3) the weight of the dried extract p per litre ; (4) the 
mean density 0 of this extract. Then let P = weight of water. 
Pi = weight of alcohol contained in 1 litre of wiue, whose sp. gr. = D, 
and containing a of alcohol ; also let d = density of water, and Di =: 
density of a mixture of pure water and the quantity a of alcohol : then 
the weight of a litre of wine will be expressed by the equation 
1,000 B = P -b Pi + p. Suppose the extract to be replaced by water, 
then a mixture will be obtained containing the same amount of alcohol 
as the wine ; let Di be the density of such a mixture, and this is 
found by reference to tables of density. The weight then of a litre of 
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this mixture is 1,000 Di = P + Pi ~ Subtract the second 


from the first equation and we have 1000 (D — Di) = jp — then 

c 

Another formula may he employed, viz., 


c = 


p - 1,000 (D - Di) 
p = 2-062 (D - Di). 


E. W. P. 


Estimation of the Decolorising Power of Animal Charcoal. 
By Reinecke and Q-. Meyer (Bied, Centr,^ 1879, 857). The decolorising 
power of bone charcoal appears to be inversely as its specific gravity. 

E. W. P. 


Adulteration and Examination of Food and Drink. By 
E. Fi'sCHER {Bingl. jpolyt, J., 236, 140 — 160). — Flour , — In the Im- 
perial German Act concerning the adulteration of food, <fcc., flonr 
denotes the grain of com as prepared in the grinding process. As 
adulterants the following substances have been used : — 

а. Flour of peas, lentils, beans, maize, and potatoes. These are not 
injurious to health. 

h. Gypsum, barytes, chalk, magnesium carbonate, and other mineral 
coustitnents, the nse of which is injurious. 

c. Alum, copper sulphate, and similar metallic salts, which when 
used in the preparation of bread, are very injurious to health. The 
colouring of macaronis for soups with picric acid instead of yolk of egg 
or saffron is also condemned. The methods for analysing flour have 
been noted elsewhere (/5u?., 231 ; 86, 287). 

Coiifeetionenf , — ^The following colours are not injurious : — ^For white : 
fine meal, starch ; red : cochineal, carmine, madder-red, beet-root juice, 
and cheiiy-juice ; yellow : safBron, safflower, turmeric ; blue : indigo, 
litmus; green: juice of spinach and mixtures of non-injurious yellow 
and bine colours ; for brown : burnt sugar, juice of liquorice ; black : 
Indian ink. 

Meat: saueages . — Under the following conditions meat is injurious 
to health : — 

1. The meat of animals that have died. 

2. The meat of animals afflicted with mania, glanders, splenitis, or 
with inflammation of the inner organs or outer parts of the body. 

3. The zneat of animals slaughtered while in a diseased state having 
shown signs of typhoid appearances or of emaciation. 

4. The meat of animus suffering from poisoning, or having been 
treated with large quantities of poisonous substances previous to being 
slaughtered. 

5. Meat affected with trichinosis or tuberculosis. 

б. Meat tainted considerably. 

The value of meat is diminished, but without being dangerously 
injurious: — 

1- In all cases of fever and chronic diseases in which consumption 
has set in. 

2. In the case of calves less than eight to ten days old. 
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8. The nutritive value of sausages is decsreased by the addition of 
flour (fm, 209, 238).— 

4. Horseflesh is often sold as an adulterant for beef (ibid,. 
-203—231). 

6. Milk. — ^It would seem that adulteration is of more frequent 
oceurrence with this article than with all other foods or drinks 
6, 391; 40, 234; 74, 15?; 224, 554; 227, 316). The following 
adulterations are mostly noticed : — 

a. Skimmed milk contains less fat than unskimmed milk, and is not 
suitable for the nourishment of sucklings. 

b. Dilution: unskimmed milk and even skimmed milk is often 
adulterated with water, whereby the nutritive value is lowered. 

c. The addition of foreign ingredients to milk (starch, chalk, 
gypsum, wheat flour, &c.) is not often practised, and is usually made 
with the view of preventing the detection of the adulteration with 
water, as they impart to the diluted milk the normal degree of non- 
transparency and thickness. The author refers to the various methods 
known for the analysis of milk. He states that milk containing less 
than 3 per cent., or even 2*8 per cent. fe.t, or 11*5 per cent, dry sub- 
stances, sbonld not necessarily be called adulterated. 

Butter. — ^According to the German Act, butter is the fat obtained 
from tbe milk of manniferous animals. The increase in weight by 
adding foreign substances to butter is not allowed. Various other 
conditions of adulteration of butter are considered in the original, all 
of which have been published previously. D. B. 

Presence of Snlphttric Acid in Milk. By G. hEusso and P. 
ScHMiUT {Bied. Oentr,^ 1879, 865). — ^Both authors prove that sulphates 
are present in milk, although it was formerly stated that they were 
only present in milk to which spring water had been addei The 
amount naturally present amounts to 0'0831 — 0’0391 per cent. 

E. W. P. 

Butter Adulteration. By W. G. Crookes and others (Bied. 
Centr,, 1879, 861 — 865;. — ^The processes recommended divide them- 
selves into three classes: — (1) microscopic; (2) specific weight; 
(3) estimation of the fatty acids. 

Microscopic Test. — ^Mylius proposes to examine the butter with a 
polarising apparatus, in which die Hicors prism is replaced hy one 
of herapathite. Pure butter which has not been melted shows no 
signs of polarisation, bnt if lard, suet, &c., which have been melted, 
and are therefore crystalline, are present^ the crystals appear light on 
a dark ground. 

BstimatUm of Specific Gravity. — Konig has determined the sp. gr. 
of several fe.ts at 100®, and finds the sp. gr. of pure butter to be 
0*865— 0-868; artificial butter 0*859 ; suet 0*860; mutton suet 0*860 ; 
lard 0*861 ; horse fat 0*861. Mixtures gave intermediate numbers. 

JSstimaiion of Fatty Acids. — P. Jean saponifies the butter with 
alcoholic potash, and adds xuagnesium sulphate after evaporation of 
the alcohol, washes the precipitatie on a filter, and decomposes witii 
hot dilute sulphuric add. Pure butter should only contain of these 
solid fatty acids 87 — 88*2 per cent., whereas oleo-margarin contains 
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94 1 — 95v, and butter of poor quality 90 ; so that butter baving more 
tban 88 per cent, of solid fatty acids may be considered as being 
adulterated. Reicbart saponifies 2‘o grams of butter with 1 gram of 
solid potasb and 20 c.c. 80 per cent, of alcobol and distils tbe result- 
ing soap with sulphuric acid ; tbe first 50 c.c. of tbe distillate should 
require, if tbe butter be pure, about 14 — ^15 c.c. of deoinormal soda, 
solution, but cocoanut fat only 3*7 c.c.. and oleo-margarin 0*25 — 
0*95 c.c. ; if, then a butter require only 12*5 c.c. of soda it is impure. 
Koettstorfer's process bas already been described (this Journal, Abstr., 
1879, 1009). B. W. P. 

Testing of Pepsin. By A. Petit (Flinrtn. J. Ttans, [3], 10, 
583 — 534;. — After revio^ving tbe various methods of testing pepsin, 
namely:— (1) By coagulation; (2) by coagulated white of egg; (3) by 
fibrin, tbe author concludes that tbe first method should be rejected, 
since tbe principle in rennet which coagulates milk differs from that 
which dissolves and transforms fibrin. 

The second method which is generally adopted bas one objection, that 
it does not establish snf&cient gradation in the transformation ; it may, 
however, be used as follows : — An egg is boiled for half an hour, tbe 
white passed through a sieve, and 5 grams of the coagulated albumin 
are treate<l with 25 grams of bydrochloric acid (1*5 HOI per litre) 
at 40'’. The albumin sbonld be dissolved in four or five hours by 
0 10 pepsin. The mixture should be shaken every half hour. 

The third method is tbe most suitable. All the phemonena are dis- 
tinct and comparable; whatever be the nature of the ferment, all things 
being equal, its exact equivalence may be determined by reference to 
other specimens. 5 grams of moist fibrin strongly dried are treated 
with 25 c.c. of hydroclBoric acid (3 grams HCl per litre), and to several 
flasks thus prepared quantities of pepsin, varying from 0*10 to 0*60 
gram, are added and heated to 50®, at which temperature the action of 
pepsin is a maximum. Agitate every half hour until dissolved, and 
then every hour : no precipitate should be produced by nitric acid after 
6 hours’ heating with 0*5 — 0*6 gram pepsin. L. T. O’S. 

Detection of Alizarin^ Iso- and Flavo-pnrpnrins; and the 
Estimation of Alizarin. By E. Schuxck and Roemeb (Ber., 13, 
41 — 43). — These compounds may be separated by fractional subli- 
mation, since alizarin begins to sublime at 110®, flavopurpurin at 
160°, and isopnrpurin at 170®. The first is ea«iily removed by keeping 
the temperature below 160®; in the sublimate obtained above 17(r 
the two purpurins may be distinguished by the aid of the microscope, 
flavopurpurin subliming in fine reddish-yellow needles, whilst iso- 
purpnrin sublimes in compact, well-formed rhombic crystals ; or they 
may be separated by means of benzene, in which the latter is inso- 
luble, whilst the former is easily soluble. 

The authors propose to apply the above to estimate alizarin. The 
mixture is heated at 140® as long as a sublimate is obtained and the 
residue weighed, and thus the alizarin estimated by loss. In applying 
this method to commercial alizarin, it is necessary first to remove 
anthraqumone, oxyanthraquinone, anthra-, and isoanthra-flavio acids* 

P- P. B. 
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Action of Salphnric Acid on Phosphates^ especially Calcinm 
Phosphate, in connection mth the Manufacture of Snper- 
phosphatek By J. Post (Be/*., 13, 57 — 68 ). — ^The author finds that 
by the use of an acid containing 19*8 per cent. H 2 SO 4 , a Teiy com- 
plete reaction takes place between it ^2 mols. H^SO*) and ealcitim 
phosphate (1 mol.). After a few minntes, the alcoholic extract of the 
product yields but traces of snlphnric acid. 

In mrions experiments, 54*46, 56*66, 57*1, 58*75, and 61*2 per cent, 
of phosphoric acid was found, the theoretical being 66*67 per cent. 

P. P. B. 

Electro-brass Plating. By J. J. Hesz (IKngl polyt, Jl, 236, 
47). — The author uses the following bath, which differs materially 
from former formulae : — 84 grams sodium bicarbonate, 54 grams 
ammonium chloride, and 13 grams potassium cyanide are dissolved 
in 2 litres of water. To render the bath active, the sides of the vessel 
are covered with a sheet of brass which serve as anode, whilst another 
piece of brass hangs in the bath and forms the cathode. The current 
IS allowed to pass through the bath for one honr, when it is ready for 
use. It is be^er to employ cast brass. 

In order to tin directly on zinc, the author uses the following mix- 
ture : — 60 grams sodium phosphate, 50 grams saJammoniac, 25 gramB 
sodium bicarbonate, and 25 grams tin salt dissolved in 1 litre of water. 
Instead of sodium phosphate, Bochelle salt may be employed. 

B. B. 

Composition of Mnst at different Stages of Eipeness of the 
Q-rape. ByB. Rotosoi and A. Gammbeeti (Bied, Centr.^ 1879, 877). — 
As ripening proceeds, the total acid and free tartaric acid dimisi^, 
whilst the ash and sugar increase. £. W. P. 

Patent Process for Preparing Inverted S^ar. By 
Oail, and Co. (Bted. Cewfr., 1879, 856). — Sugar dissolved in four times 
its weight of water is boiled with s - im concentrated sulphuric acid in 
silvered or tinned boilers, then neutralised with barium carbonate, 
filtered, and evaporated. To separate the salts which may be piei^t 
in solution, alcohol is added, which may be recovered by distillation. 
By such a process, the crude product obteined in the first stage of the 
manujBEictare of sugar may be made available for the making of pre- 
serves. B. W. P. 

Extracts of Narcotlo Plants. By H. Bbstbt (Fharm. J*. Trans, 
[3], 10, 565 — 566). — To determine the value of various extracts of 
narcotic plants, extracts were made by the different processes in vogue 
and the propoirion of alkaloid contained in them determined. 

Comparative experiments on conium with the extract of the defe- 
cated juice and extract by infusion, show that 10 grams of the former 
yield from 0*01309 to 0*0159 gram conioine, and the latter, 0*01857 to 
0*0829 gram. 

VOL. XXIVIIL 2 h 
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Analyses of belladoima and datnra were made with more nnifona 
results. 

1 kilo, of fresh leaves of helladonna : — 

Per cent. Grams 
Gbams. Containing atropine, atropine. 

Ondarificationof jrdceyield 5*16 coagulnm = — = 0*0580 

„ 29*60 jxdce extract . . = 0*805 = 0*1067 

Deprived of iuice .... „ 15*50 aqueous extract = 0*721 = 0*1117 

When dried „ 54*94 „ „ = 0*721 = 0*3961 

„ „ „ 48*54 alcohoKc „ = 1*352 = 0*6562 


AlcohoHc extract of datura yields 1*442 per cent, alkaloid. 

„ „ helladonna yields 1*081 — ^1*4 per cent, alkaloid. 

Defecated juice of ,, „ 0*090 — 0*27 ,9 

Aqueous extract of datum yields 0*451 per cent, alkaloid. 

„ ,, belladonna yields 0*721 — 0*180 per cent, alkaloid. 

These results show that the alcoholic extract is much the richest in 
alkaloid, the extract by infusion ranks next. The extracts of the non- 
defecated juice are richer in alkaloid than the defecated ; this confirms 
the opinion that the extracts of Storok are more active than those of 
the drfecated juice. L. T. O’S. 


MannfiEbcture of Besoroinol and Colonrlng-mattera derived 
from it. By Bdtdsohedleb {Bingh polyt 284,484). — ^An abstract 
on this subject (Chem, News^ 38, 226) has already apj^ared in this 
Journal (Abst., 1879, 291), but from the article in Dingier it would 
seem that the temperatures formerly given (loo, cit,) are in degrees 
Fahrenheit and not Celsius. 0. E. G. 


New Class of Phenol Oolonm. By 0. Rbichi, (Binglpohjt J., 
236 , 532 ; from the JSerich, d. Oder, Ohem, Ges,^ 1879, 12). — The pro- 
perty which phenol has of giving beautifully coloured compounds with 
aldehydes, acids, and anhydrides of polybasic acids, induced the author 
to investigate the action of polyatomic alcohols on the same group of 
bodies. Similar results were obtained in the case of glycerol, and it 
appeared, during the investigation, that carbohydrates, mannitol, 
quercite, etythrol, and ethylene glycol give cobnrs with phenols. The 
author describes the colours obtained with glycerol and the compounds 
thymol, cresol, phenol, quinol, oroinol, resorcinol, and pyrogallol, and 
to these coloured bodies be gives the name of '‘glycereines.” 

Two parts of phenol, 2 parts of glycerol, and 1 to 2 parts of sul- 
phuric acid heated at 110 — 120 ° for a long time, give a dark reddish- 
yellow resin-like mass ; this is well washed and dissolved in alcohol or in 
flodarlye; the colour is then obtained hy diluting the alcoholic solution 
or by the addition of hydrochloric acid to the soda solution. The 
substance gave the formula O 9 H 10 O 2 , formed as follows : — 

C«HiO + O3H8O3 = CgHioOa + 2H3O. 

This “phenolglyc^rem,’* a hrowmsh-yellow, amorphous mass, is 
soluble in acetio acid, alcohol, and in boiling water, hut insoluble iu 
besrsene and carbon bisulphide. Its solutions acquire a splendid red 
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colomr on the addition of alkalis. With alniDina., lead oxide, and 
other oxides, coloured lakes are produced, and fibrous textures are dyed 
by it of a violet or yellow tint. 

On warming this compound with concentrated sulphuric acid, no 
sulphur dioxide is evolved, and a sulpho-salt, soluble in cold water, 
is produced ; this solution shades red with all^s, and is not precipi- 
tated with alum. 

By heating the mixture of phenol and erlycerol with less sulphuric 
acid, a yellow powder is produced insoluble in ether, benzene, carbon 
bisulphide, acetic acid, and alkalis : it turns red with the last class of 
reagents. But its sulpho-compound behaves like that of ‘‘ phenolgly- 
cerein,” the sulpho-salt given above. 

Five parts of glycerol, 2 — 5 parts of sulphuric acid, and 6 parts of 
cresol, heated at 110 — 120®, yield a dark, glistening, amorphous mass 
which givbs a dark-brown powder. With alkalis it becomes violet-red, 
and its other properties agree with those of the phenol-colour. 

Three parts of thymol, 1 part of glycerol, and 5 parts of sulphuric 
acid ^ve a corresponding glycerein, similar to the phenol compound 
as to its solubility, and giving a splendid violet-coloured solution with 
alkalis. Wool and silk can be dyed violet with this compound. 

In a similar manner, 1 mol. each of qninol, glycerol, and sulphurio 
acid produce the glycerein of qninol. Its alcoholic solution has a 
beautiful green fluorescence, and becomes brown with alkalis, without 
losing the fluorescence. In the same way the corresponding com- 
pounds of resorcinol and orcinol are obtained. Their alcoholic solu- 
tions become red with alkalis, and then show a green fluorescence. On 
wool and silk they afford pure ydlow, reddish- and greenish-yellow 
colours. 

Seven parte of pyrogallol, 5 parte of glycerol, and 2—3 parts of 
sulphuric add, heated at 120— 180®, give the corresponding compound. 
The red product contains a new dye which gives a beautiful red shade 
with tin-salt. J. T. 

Action of Ixifiisorial Earth on Oolonring-matters. By G-. 
Engel (JHngl. folyt. J"., 236, 150). — ^The author thinks that the 
physical properties of dyeing woven fibres are of much more import- 
ance than the chemicaL To support this view he has investigated the 
behaviour of infusorial earth when treated according to the vurions 
processes of cotton and wool dyeing, the results of the experiments 
being noted in Bfdl. de Mulhouse (1879, 659) r mordanted and dyed in 
the same way as wool and cotton, it takes up the dyes quite aa wdl as 
these substances. Formerly infdkirial earth was considered a product 
of animal origin ; but recent investigations have shown that it emanates 
from the vegetoble kingdom. Tms, however, does not affect its 
chemical composition. B. B. 

Mineral Tanning. By C. HeinzebTiING (Dingl. pnlyi, «r., 235, 
51 — 58). — ^The author has patented a process for taxming calf-skin, 
using (1) alum, (2) zm(>du^ for separating amorphous sduminafrom 
the former, (8) chromates, (4) baryta or lead, salts, and in case it is 
necessary to colour the leather bmk, potassium terrocyanide. For 
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the actual tanning process the three first-named substances only are 
used, the baryta and lead salts being evidently intended only to impart 
weight to the leather, so that snch leather may compete with ordinarily 
tanned leather. The effective agent appears to be the chromate, bnt 
no details of the process are given. Sole-leather cannot be tanned 
according to this process. D. B, 

Linaloes-wood. By J. Moelieb (DingL polyt. Jl, 234, 468 — 470). 
— ^The author has obtained a sample of this wood, the ethereal oil of 
which is at present largely used in perftimery. The wood is extremely 
light, porous, almost spongy, has a light yellow colour, with darker, 
denser, and harder portions, which are quantitatively very subordinate. 
The wood is without taste. Its aqueous extracts are almost colour- 
less, and do not contain any trace of tannin. The alcoholic extracts 
also are but slightly coloured, and the author could not succeed in 
proving the presence of resinous substances with certainty. The 
examination with the microscope shows, without doubt, that it is only 
the dense and darker coloured portions of the wood which contain 
the ethereal oil, whilst the specifically lighter and paler coloured por- 
tions — ^the chief portion in the sample — contain empty cells. The 
author has not yet been able to collect evidence as to Ihe origin of the 
wood, and the mode of distillation and preparation of the oil. 

I). B. 

Wild Croatian Hops. By 0. 0. Cbch (Bied. Oenir,, 1879, 792). — 
These cannot be used alone in the preparation of beer, but must be 
mixed with at least twice their weight of ordinary hops ; as they con- 
tain large quantities of tannic acid, they may be used with advantage 
for clearing purposes. J. K. 0. 

Glyoerina Cement. ByT. Morawsei (Dinglpolyt 235, 213). 
— Litharge, ground with glycerol, forms a cement which hardens 
rapidly. The author found, under various conditions, a glyceride of 
load in the form of fine needle-shaped crystals of the formula 
OaHsPbOs; bnt much litharge usually remains uncombined. The 
combination takes place more rapidly on the wateavbath. To prepare 
the compound quickly, a hot saturated solution of PbO in potash solu- 
tion is mixed with glycerol, more PbO added to saturation, and the 
solution quickly filter^ : occasionally the compound crystallises out 
immediately. Heated to 130®, the compound becomes coloured, and 
at 200 — 210® it slowly carbonises. Decomposition soon begins on 
boiling with water, glycerol and lead oxide being separated. It is 
easily soluble in acetic acid with decomposition, and potash-lye easily 
dissolves it, especially on warming. It is acted on by nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, although not very rapidly when the acids are concen- 
teted. 

The greatest tenacity of the cement is obtained with 50 grams of 
litharge to 5 c.c. of glycerol. 

The author is investigating compounds of glycerol and other metallic 
oxides. L T. 
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Photograph of the XJltra-red Portion of the Solar Spectrnm. 
By Captun Abney (Oompt rend., SO, 182 — 183). — The photographs 
of the portion of the solar spectrum, less refrangible than the A Ime, 
were obtained by the nse of a silver-compound prepared specially for 
the purpose, but of which no further details are given. 

The wave-lengths are approximately correct; they were obtained 
by covering half the slit, and exposing the sensitive surface to the 
extreme r^ of a spectrum of the first order, a suitable absorbing 
medinm cutting o£E the bine end of tbe spectrnm of the second order. 
The second half of the sHt was then opened and the first covered. In 
this manner the two spectra are snperposed, and the wave-lengths 
were obtained withont the possibility of any great error. 

This photograph of the prismatic spectrum is in harmony with the 
thermic observations of Lamansky, and perhaps also with those of 
Sir J. Herschel. J. W- 

Ezistenee of Carbon in the Coronal Atmosphere of the 
Sxm. By J. N. Loceyee (Froe, Boy. Soc.^ 27, 308). — Photographs 
have been obtained of the spectrum of carbon, in oxygen and in 
chlorine, which correspond with the supposed carbon lines in the solar 
spectrum. 

The carbon lines in the solar spectrum are not reversed, showing 
that the vapour exists at a lower temperature and pressure than the 
metallic vapours in the sun’s atmosphere. It must, therefore, exist 
above the chromosphere. 0. W. W- 

Aceeleration of Oxidation caused by the Less Refrangible 
End of the Spectronu By Captain Abney {Froc. Boy. Soc., 27^ 
291, 451). — The author is of opinion that BecquereVs coloured 
spectra and Draper’s reversed spectm are due to the increased oxida- 
tion caused by red rays. Silver bromide, spread on a plate and ex- 
posed first to diffused daylight and then to the solar spectrum under a 
fajOT of some oxidising solution (hydrogen peroxide, potassium wr- 
manganate, nitric acid, &c.), »ive a reversed spe<rfrum, extending 
from D into the ultra-red. ISo reversal was obtained in an atmo- 
sphere free from oxygen. 

Silver bromide, which, under ordinary ciienmstances, is not sen- 
sitive below B, when exposed under sodium sulphite, was sensitiye to 
M, the lowest limit (atout w. 1. 12,000) yet photographed* Silver 
iodide, under the same conditions, was sensitiTe to a point between 
A and a. 

Sokrzsation is in reaJily due to the increased oxidation produced by 
the red rays, and this effect, as is well known, cannot be |)roduced in 
reducing solntions. It may therdfere* be eonchided that the whole 
spectrum exercises a reducmg aciaon on the sensitive compound, and 
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that the reduced compound can also be reoxidised, the relative power 
of these actions appearing to Taay with the part of the spectrum em- 
ployed. C. W. W. 

Spectra of Metalloids, Spectrum of Oxygen. By A. Sohusteb 
(Froc,Boy. Soc.y 27, 383).— Four different spectra of oxygen must 
be distinguished. At the lowest temperature at which osygen becomes 
luminous it gives a continuous spectrum; but as the temperature is 
gradually raised, the continuous spectrum is successively transformed 
into two distinct line spectra, which the anthor names respectively the 
compound line spectrum and the elementary line spectrum. The 
fourth spectrum is that which is always seen at the negative pole in 
vacuum tubes containing oxygen. 

The existence of the continuous spectrum is proved by the following 
facts : — The wide part of a Pliicker tube generally shines with a faint 
yellow light, which gives a continuons spectrum. A weak spark from 
a coil tfiiken in oxygen at the ordinary pressure gives a continuous 
spectrum, having its maximum in the greenish-yellow. The point of 
an oxyhydrogen flame has a yellow colour when excess of oxygen is 
present (Becqnerel) ; when excess of hydrogen is present, the hydrogen 
lines are seen (Plucker). 

The elementary line spectrum is seen when a strong spark is passed 
through oxygen at the atmospheric pressure. There are some strong 
lines which do not appear in Thal^n*s list. The author has made 
careful measurements of all the lines. 

The componnd line spectraui. of oxygen consists of four principal 
lines and a number of fainter ones. The four principal lines, one in 
the red, two in the green, and one in the bine, are always the first to 
appear (WuHner). The following is the appearance of an oxygen tube 
as it undergoes exhaustion: — ^When the pressure is sufficiently 
diminished to allow the spark to pass, it has a yellow colour and gives 
a continuous spectrum ; then the four Hues make their appearance, 
gradually becoming stronger, while the continuous spectrum becomes 
weaker until at last the lines stand ont on a perfectly black background. 
If now a Leyden jar and air break be introduced, the elementary line 
spectrum at ouce comes out. There is a blue line in this spectrum 
closely, but not exactly, coincident with the blue line in the compound 
line spectrum; the complete disappearance of the compound line 
spectrum has, therefore, hitherto escaped notice. 

The speotium of the negative pole consists of fine bands, made up 
of lines at about equal intervals. 

The author considers that the separate Bpectmm generally seen at 
the negative pole in gases is due to separate molecular groupings 
which are formed at that pole. In support of this view, he adduces 
the fact that when the current is suddenly reversed, the peculiar 
spectrum is persistent for some time at what was previously the nega- 
tive pole. C. W. W. 

Absorption of the Ultra-violet Bays of the Spectra by 
Organic Bubstanoes. By V, N. Hartust and A. K. Huntiitgtok 
{Ptob^ Soy* See., 28, 238}. — ^The apparatus employed was a combina- 
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tion of Aliller’s with Soret’s, modified to snit the particular require- 
ments of this research. The object of the research was to trace a 
connection between the chemical constitution of a body and its actinic 
absorption. The following conclusions have been drawn : — 

fl.) The normal alcohols of the series GaHan+i.OH are remarkable 
for transparency to the ultra-violet rays, pure methylic alcohol being 
nearly as much so as water. 

(2.) The normal fatty acids exhibit a greater absorption of the 
more refrangible rays of the ultra-violet spectrum than the normal 
alcohols confining the same number of carbon-atoms. 

(3.) There is an increased absorption of the more refrangible rays 
corresponding with each increment of CH 2 in the molecule of the 
alcohols and acids. 

(4.) Like the alcohols and acids, the ethereal salts derived from 
them are highly transparent to the ultra-violet rays, and do not exhibit 
absorption-bands. 

(5.) Benzene and bodies derived from it and its homologues are 
remarkable firstly, for their powerful absorption of the ultrar-violet 
rays; secondly, for the absorption-bands made visible by dissolving 
them in water or alcohol and diluting ; and thirdly, for the extra- 
ordinary intensity of these absorption-bands, that is to say, their 
power of resisting dilution. 

(6.) Isomeric bodies containing tbe benzene nucleus exhibit widely 
different spectra, inasmuch as their absorption-bands vary in position 
and in intensity. 

(7.) The photographic absorption spectra can be employed as a 
means of identifying organic substances, and as a most delicate test 
of their purity. The curves obtained by co-ordinating the extent of 
dilution with the position of the rays of the spectrum absorbed by 
the solution, form a strongly marked and often highly characteristic 
feature of many organic substances. 0. W, W. 

Thermo-electnc Properties of LiquidB. By G. Qobb (Ptw. 
Boy. 80 c., 27, 613). — ^When two plates of the same metal are immersed 
iu a Hqnid which does not act chemically on them, and one of the 
plates is heated, an electric current is generated, the direction of which 
depends on the nature of the liquid. In strongly acid solutions the 
cold metal is positive to the hot ; in strongly alkaline solntion the hot 
metal is positive to the cold. The direction of the current depends 
on the nature of the liquid ; its magnitude is often greatly affected by 
the kind of metal employed, although no chemical action takes place. 

The strength of the current is often greatly increased by main- 
taining the temperature of the hot plate fi>r some time ; in a few cases 
it was decreased. 

The heat applied seems to be the sole cause of the electridfy gene- 
rated. C. W, Wm 

Density of Chlorme at H!g[h. Temperatares. By J. 24. Cams 
(Oornpt rend.f 90, 183—186). — ^The moification of Meyer^s apparatus 
for the determination of vapour-densities, devised hy the author, ocm- 
aists in conneoting the porcelain cylinder with two U-tubes, whit^ are 

2 1 2 
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calibrated and divided in tenths of cubic centimeters. One branch of 
these tubes is connected with a moveable vessel hj which the pressure 
can be controlled, and the other branch terminates in a bulb or re- 
servoir of 9 or 10 c.c. capacity, which communicates by means of a 
capillary tube with the cylinder. One of the tubes delivers its gas 
through a narrow tube of platinum or clay to the bottom of the 
cylinder, while the expelled air passes into ilie second U-tube to be 
measured. The tubes are filled with mercury, water, or sulphuric 
acid, according to circumstances, and are surrounded by cold water to 
maintain them at an equable temperature. 

Two experiments, conducted at the highest temperature of the fur- 
nace, showed that 10 c.c. of chlorine occupied the same volume as 
10’3? c.c. and 10 24 c.c. of air at the same temperature. There was, 
however, a small progressive diminution of volume, so that six minutes 
after the first observation the volnme had contracted by 0*04 c.c., and 
after the second 0*05 c.c. This alteration in volume is probably owing 
to some action of the chlorine on the tobacco-pipe stem used to convey 
the gas down the cylinder. 

When the apparatus was filled with dry chlorine and heated as 
before, 10 c.c, of air displaced 9*98 c.c. and 10 c.c. of chlorine. The 
density of chlorine, according to Meyer, requires in the first series of 
experiments an expulsion eqi^ to 15 c.c., and in the second to 6*6 c.c. 
Two other experiments with a thick platinum tube gave 10*43 c.c. 
and 10*3 c.c. of air displaced by 10 c.c. of chlorine. Bromine, the 
density of which at 445® was 5*24 (theory 5*57), had at the same tem- 
perature as the chlorine, densities of 4*39 and 4*48. Iodine, the density 
of which at 445® was 8*657 (theory 8 ’795), gave in a similar manner 
results which showed that its density was reduced to 6*01 and 5'93. 
It must therefore be admitted that at the highest temperature of 
Parrot’s furnace iodine diminishes in density to increase in volume in 
the proportion of 1 : 1*5, and bromine in the proportion of 1 : 1*2 ; in 
the case of chlorine the increase in volume is 0, or at most only a few 
hundredths, and therefore nothing like an augmentation of 50 per 
cent., as originally obtained by Meyer. J. W. 

BrfiavioTir of Chloriiie at Hi^ Temperatures. By T. Mhteb 
and H. Zdblix ( Bar., 13, 399 — 401). — The dissociation of chlorine to 
molecules of the size 1-012, which occurs (Ber,, 12, 1430) in the case of 
nascent chlorine obtained from platinous chloride at or above 1200®, 
does not take place at similar temperatures if ready-formed chlorine be 
employed ; in the case of iodine, however, this dissociation takes place 
even when the element is nsed in the firee state. These results agree 
with those of Crafts (preceding abstract). T. 0. 

Deiisily of Bromine at High Temperatures. By Y, Meteb 
and H. ZUblin (Ber. 13, 405 — 407).— At a temperature of about 
1570® the densiiy of bromine in the nascent state (evolved from platinic 
bromide) corresponds to ■|Br 2 , so that bromine exhibits exactly the 
same phenomenon of dissociation as nascent chlorine and free iodine 
tinder similar conditions. 

The density of bromine when employed in the free state was vezy 
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difficnlt to determine at tlie same high temperature, o-wing to the 
explosive violence with which the element is converted into gas. The 
several numbers obtained, however, all He between those for Br 2 
(5*52) and fBr 2 (3*64), and this agrees with the results of Crafts 
(this vol., p. 432). T. 0. 

Behaviour of Iodine at High Temperatures. By V. Metee 
(^er., 13, Si>4 — 309). — ^At high temperatures iodine behaves exactly 
like chlorine. Tip to at least 600®, its density corresponds to I 2 , at 800® 
it is much less, but remains constant between 1027® and 1567®, when 
the density corresponds to f I 2 . It differs from chlorine, however, in 
that the temperature at which the density is diminished by one-third 
is mnch lower, being 1000° in the case of iodine, whilst for chlorine it 
is 1200®. These results agree vpith those of Crafts (Coyri'pt rend,^ 90, 
184, comp, preceding abstract), but are at variance with those ob- 
tained by Deville and Troost (Aim, Gkhn. Phjs. [3], 68, 293), accord- 
ing to whom iodine has a normal density at 1040°. T. C. 

Density of Iodine at High Temperatures. By J. M. Crafts 
and P. Meier (Compt rend,, 90, 690 — 692). — ^According to the well- 
known experiments of Deville and Troost the density of iodine is 
normal at 860° and 1040°, whilst, according to V. Meyer, the densiiy 
of this element is abnormal above 590°. The authors have found that 
Meyer’s method of determining the temperatures by measuring the 
volume of gas consumed in a given time gives inaccurate results. In 
their own experiments they have employed the method previously 
described (this vol., p. 431 ), the determination of the temperature 
heiog made immediately before that of the density. The iodine used 
was prepared by Stas’s method. The numbers obtained are given 
in the following table as compared with those of Y, Meyer. The 
third column shows the ratio between the experimental and theoretic 
densities : — 


Crafts and Meier. T. Meyer. 


Temperature. 

Deniity. 

V 

D 

Temperatue. 

Density. 

X)' 

D 

445° 

8-74 


450° 

8-85 


830 — 880 

8-07 

0 92 

586 

8-72 

0-99 

1020—1050 

7-01 

0*80 

842 

6-76 

0-77 

1275 

5-82 

0*66 

1030 

5-75 

0-66 

1390 

5-28 

0*60 

1570 

O-70 

0-d5 


From the authors’ results, it would appear that the density of iodine 
gradually decreases with a rise of temperature up to 1400", and is not, 
as Meyer's figures would show, constant between 1000° and 1570". 
Probably at still higher temperatures the density would be reduced to 
half its normal value, or I^ would become 21. C. H* B. 

Observations on Vaponr-densities. By Y. Meyer (^er., 13. 
401 — 404). — ^The author endeavours to account for the coBddictmg 
results obtained by himself (sea previous abstracts) and by Deville 
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and Troost (Ann, OJiim. Fhjs, [3], 68, 293) in reference to the vaponr- 
density of iodine at higli temperatures, by the faot that the conditions 
of the experiment were very different in the "cwo cases. Deville and 
Troost placed the iodine in the cold apparatus, which was then slowly 
heated, whereas, in the author’s experiments, the element was thrown 
directly into the retl-hot vessel, and hence passed almost instantaneously 
from the solid to the gaseous state. It is therefore not improbable 
that in this latter case a dissociation would occur which, under other 
conditions, would not be observed, or only at much higher tempera- 
tures. Further, in the author’s experiments, the iodine vapour was 
always in contact with a foreign gas, which was not the case in 
those of Deville and Troost. Now it is well known that the presence 
of a foreign, chemically indifferent gas sometimes exercises a very 
remarkable influence on the molecular condition of the gas ; so that 
the dissociation of complicated molecular groups, which under other 
circumstances can only be obtained at a high temperature, takes place 
at a comparatively low temperature if a foreign gas be present, pro- 
bably owmg to the latter diminishing the partial pressure on the vapour 
in raestion. This is the case with the vapour oi acetic acid, as shown 
by Hoi-stman (Ber,, 3, 78 ; 1278). This effect appears to be inde- 
pendent of the nature of the indifferent gas. T. 0. 

Vapour-densities of the Alkali-Metals. Bj Y. Meyer (Ber,, 
13, 391 — 394). — The vapour-densities of potassium and sodium 
cannot be determined in vessels of glass, porcelain, iron, silver, or 
platinum, as all these substances are attacked by the metals at the 
temperature necessary for the determinations. The author is now 
trying vessels of graphite. T. C. 

Calorimetrical Temperatore-determinationa By Y. Meter 
(Ber,, 13, 407 — 408). — ^This is a reply to Crafts’s remarks (Gomjpt, 
revid,, 90, 184) on the author’s method of determining the tempera- 
ture in his vapour-density investigations. From his own observations, 
as well as those of Boscoe (Ber., 11, 1196), the author considers that 
the measurements of temperature given by the calorimeter are accu- 
rate enough for the purpose in question, as only an approximate and 
not an exact knowledge of the temperature is necessary. 

T. 0. 

Density of some Gases at a Temperature. By J. M. 
Oeapts (Comjpt rend., 90, 309 — 312). — ^By means of a modification of 
Y. Meyer’s vapour-density apparatus, tbe author has proved that car- 
bonic anhydride and hydrochloric acid have a normal density even at 
the highest temperature of a Perrot’s furnace (about 1350®). He finds 
that at very high temperatures poroelaiu is perm^ble to hydrogen 
and jwjueous vapour, and suggests that the small quantity of oxygen 
obtamm by Meyer in his experiments on the vapour-density of chlo- 
rine may have been due to the action of the chlorine on a small 
quantity of aqueous vapour which had diffused into the apparatus. 

0. H. B. 

Further Bemorks on the Heat of Formation of Gaseous 
CSiloral Hydrate. By Bertheiot (GompL rend,, 90, 491).— A 
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continuation of tlie discussion witR M. Wnrtz. The author points 
out that by operating at a low pressure, the mass of matter reacting is 
so far reduced that the total elevation of temperature cannot be more 
than one or two-tenths of a degree, a quantity within the limits of 
experimental error. Moreover, the quantity of matter passing through 
the apparatus in a given time was probably only small, and the rela- 
tion between the vapour of water and that of chloral was uncertain. 
Then, again, everytmng tends to show that chloral hydrate is partly 
dissociated at 100°, and at a low pressure this dissociation would pro- 
bably become complete. 0. H. B. 

Reply to Berthelot concerning Chloral Hydrate. By A. 
WuRrz {G&mpt rend., 90, 57'2). — Since Berthelot admits that chloral 
hydrate is dissociated at 100°, and that the decomposition tends to 
h^ome complete at this temperature when the pressure is low, it is 
useless to continue the discussion. The author points out that when 
operating at ordinary pressures he always noticed a slight decrease in 
temperature, and that he employed a low pressure in order that the 
vapours might he dry. The quantity of chloral hydrate formed varied 
from 20—40 grams in ten minutes. C. H. B. 

Action of Water on Silicon and Boron Fluorides : Solution 
of Cyanogen in Water. By H. HAMiiEBL (Compt read., 90, 
312—313). — ^The decomposition of an equivalent (104 grams) of 
silicon fluoride by water evolves 22*34 cals. The decomposition of an 
equivalent (68 grams) of boron fluoride evolves 24*51 cals. A mole- 
cular volume of cyanogen gas (22*3 liters) develops heat = + 6*8 cals, 
on solution in water. C. H. B. 

Comparison of the Curves of the Tensions of Saturated 
Vapours. By P. de Mondbsir (Oompt retid., 528 — 531). — ^If instead 
of constructing the curves on the same scale of temperature a con- 
venient scale is chosen for each one, the points of agreement and dib- 
agreement become more marked, and classification is rendered much 
easier. G. H. B. 

Specific Heats of Solutions of Pota^ and Soda. By Hak- 
MERL (Gompt rend., 90, 694—695). — The following resulte were 
obtain^ by Berthelot s method : — 

FotaBh. Soda. 


per 100 grama 
solution. 

Sp. heat. 

Nssp per 100 grama 
Rolntion. 

Sp. heat, 

32*72 

0-697 

38*34 

0816. 

25*48 

0-737 

26-54 

0-852 

l?-60 

0-780 

19-82 

0-869 

14-98 

0-807 

14*40 

0-886 

11-16 

0-845 

7*21 

0-924 

9-85 

0-859 

— 


?-78 

0-833 

— 

— 

C-28 

0-900 

— 

— 


C. H. B. 
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Oxidation of Haloid Salts. By EL Schulze (J.pr, OTiem. [2], 21, 
407 — 443). — Aciiofi of Oxygen m Ealoid SaltB. — The chlorides of the 
slkali-metals, and of barium, mercnx^, and silver, are not altered when 
heated in a glass tube through which a current of dry oxygen is pass- 
ing. The chlorides of lithium, strontixiin, and calcium lose a very small 
amount of chlorine. The chlorides of magnesium, alu Tnin ium, and 
zinc are partly decomposed. Lead chloride is converted into an oxy- 
chloride of constant composition. The chlorides of iron, nickel, 
cobalt, manganese, copper, and chromium are converted into oxides. 

The determination of the energy with which oxygen acts on the 
various chlorides is beset with insuperable difficulties ; but some other 
points brought out by the experiments are worth notice. Silver oxide 
is converted at the ordinary temperature into chloride by the action 
of chlorine gas, and calcium oxide when heated in chlorine forms a 
chloride with incandescence, whilst ferric oxide is only converted with 
difficulty to the chloride by free chlorine. 

The action of oxygen on these chlorides is quite in accordance with 
the affinities thus ^own, for it is known that ferric chloride is easily 
decomposed by oxygen, calcium chloride very slowly, and silver 
chloride not at all. When the protochlorides of iron, tin, and barium 
are heated in air, th^ suffier partial oxidation together with formation 
of a higher chloride. Similarly when chlorine acts on such oxides 
as are capable of a higher state of oxidation, e.g.^ oxides of lead and 
antimony, protoxides of iron, manganese, and tin, a higher oxide is 
formed in addition to a chloride. 

The author’s results agree with those which Kunheim obtained by 
the action of water-vapour at high temperatures on various chlo- 
rides, only that water-vapour is more energetic in its adEon than 
oxygen. 

The bromides are much more easily decomposed by oxygen than 
the chlorides, and the iodides than the bromides. 

The fluorides experimented on were those of sodinm, calcium, mag- 
nesium, irou, and nickel, and the results obtained throughout were 
negative. CaJcinm fluoride, however, is partly decomposed if a trace 
of aqueous vapour is present, even that derived from the burning gas 
employed in heating the tube being sufficient. 

Action of Nascent Oxygen on the Ealoid Salts, — Pieces of various 
chlorides, bromides, and iodides were dropped into melted potassium 
chlorate, and oxidation took place to a greater or less extent in each 
case, the iodides being most easily oxidised, and the chlorides with the 
greatest relative difficulty. The oxidation was least in case of the 
alkalis, and increased through the groups of calcium, magnesium, &c., 
but silver and mercury chlorides were unacted on. 

Behaviour of Oxygen to Ealoid Salts in presence of Add Anhydrides, 
—Iodides, which are only slightly acted on by free oxygen (potassium 
iodide for instance) are decomposed if an acid anhydride is present 
with formation of a potassium salt, thus 2 EII+SO 2 4-20 = 

Bromides are less readily acted on, and chlorides, especially those of 
the alkali-metals, even less readily than the bromides, although the 
heating of mixtures of chlorides and acid anhydrides, in presence of air 
has b^ proposed as a means of preparii]^ chlorine on the large 
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scale. Fluorides aare decomposed by some acid anhydrides (silicic and 
boric), but this happens also -when free oxygen is not present. 

Behaviour of Acid Anhydrides with Haloid Salts in absence of Oxygen. 
— Potassium iodide, is oxidised by some anhydrides, whilst a part of 
the anhydride is itself reduced to a lower state of oxidation ; arsenic 
anhydride, for instance, yields iodine, potassium arsenate, and 
arsenious acid. Tungstic anhydride ^hen heated with potassium 
iodide forms a lower oxide of a deep steel-blue colour, the composition 
of which has not been determined. From molybdic anhydride an 
oxide of the composition M 04 O 11 has been obtained, while silicic, 
boric, stannic, titanic, and chromic anhydrides ai*e without action 
when heated alone with pota‘^siiim iodide. 

Chlorides are decomposed by the anhydrides of chromium, arsenic, 
sulphur, and phosphorus in absence of air, bub chromic anhydride 
under this condition scarcely acts on the chlorides of the alkali 
metals. When carbonic anhydride is passed over a heated mixture of 
calcium chloride and tungstic anhydride, a dioxychloride of tungsten is 
formed: a dioxybromide is easily obtained by a similar method. 

Molybdic anhydride acts on fluorides with formation of molybdic 
dioxjfluoride, M 0 O 2 F 2 , and phosphoric anhydride forms a phosphorus 
oxyfluoride, which will be described in another paper. G. T. A. 

Chemical Stability of Matter in Sonorous Vibration. By 
Bebthelot (CoTKjpf. re»id., 90,487—491). — The author has made expe- 
riments to determine the influence of sonorous vibrations on chemical 
decomposition or combination. Two notes, one corres^nding to 100, 
the other to 7,200 simple vibrations per second, were without effect on 
ozone, hydrogen arsenide, ethylene in the presence of sulphuric acid, 
hydrogen peroxide, and persulphuric acid, even after a considerable 
interval of time, and although decomposition or combination, as the 
case may be, is in each instance attended with an evolution of heat. 
It would appear that matter is stable under the influence of sonorous 
vibrations, but not under the influence of ethereal vibrations, a dif- 
ference probably due to the much greater rapidity of the latter. 

C. £[. B. 

Researches on Chemical Equivalence. Part I. Soditim 
and Potassium Sulphates. By B. J. Mills and T. W. Waltox 
(Proc. Boy. Soc.^ 28, 268). — The conception of a chemical equivalent 
employed in this research is that given in Bhil. Mag. [o], 1, 14, viz., 
that the chemical equivalent of a body is that weight of it which does 
the unit of work. 

The method employed in the case of the sulphates of sodium and 
potassium is the effect produced ou the rate of formation of ammonia 
when nascent hydrogen is made to act on potassium nitrate. 

The conclusions which the authors draw are : — 

( 1 .) That sodium and potassium sulphates have a well-marked 
influence on the above reaction. 

(2.) That as more sulphate is added the reaction is accelerated. 

(3.) That equal weights of sodium and potassium sulphates have, 
as nearly as possible, the same working effect. 

The last condusion may be otherwise expressed thns : — 
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. If tie equivalent of potassium sulphate be represented by a certain 
number, then the equivalent of sodium sulphate is represented by the 
same number, 0 . W, W. 

Eesearches on Chemical Equivalence. Part II. Hydrogen 
Chloride and Sulphate. By E. J. Mills and J. Hogarth (Proc, 
Boy. 8oe., 28, 270). — The effects of these bodies on the rotatory 
power of lactin were used as the measure of work done. 

Ymed quantities of solutions of hydrogen chloride (73 grams HCl 
per liter) and of hydrogen sulphate (l96 grams HsSOa per liter) were 
made to act on a solution of 5 grams of lactin at 100®, and the change 
in rotatory power noted after half an hour. 

The results obtained show that although 2H01 may be the “ equiva- 
lent ’’ of H 2 SO 4 in weight of saturation (i.e., in the ordinary sense) it 
certainly is not the equivalent in the dynamical sense. They also 
render it highly probable that HCl is equal dynamically to H 3 SO 4 . 

0. W. W. 

The Speed of Reactioiis. By B. Pawlbwssi (Ber., 13, 334 — 33 S). 
— ^BogusH and Kajander (ifeid., iO, 34) have shown that when acids 
(hydmchloric, hydrobromie, and nitric) act on marble, the rate of the 
reaction is inversely proportional to the molecular weights of the acids. 
The author concludes from his experiments on the action of hydro- 
chloric and nitric acids on the carbonates of calcium, strontium, and 
barium, that the rate is not inversely proportional to the molecular 
weights, but to the atomic weights of the metal in the respective car- 
bonates. T. 0, 

Supersaturated Saline Solutions. By C, Tomlinson (Proc. Boy. 
Soc.^ 27, 121, 290). — The author has observed that with a southerly 
or westerly wind, the action of oils on a supersatnrated solution of 
sodium sulphate is to throw down the seven-atom salt, in a powdery 
form, during damp weather, but in crystals during fine weather. With 
a northerly or easterly wind, the oil determined the immediate solidifi- 
cation of the solution. 

The author attributes these results to the presence or absence of 
ozone in the air, and cites various experiments adverse to the con- 
clusions of different observers, that they are due to particles of sodium 
sulphate in the oils employed. 

Oil of cajuput, previously inactive, was rendered active by the 
action of phosphorus in presence of water. Castor-oil and benzene 
gave the same result. 

Various essential oils and other substances, which were powerfully 
active, were rendered totally inactive by distillation; but the distillates 
quickly became active when exposed for a short time to the air, or 
when a few drops of ozonised water were added. 

The solution of sodium sulphate did not solidi^ by itself even when 
dropped through the open air while a south-east wind was blowing. 

^ Ozone prepared by means of electricity was found to render inactive 
oils powerfully active in a very short time. On one occasion when 
there was a large quantity of ozone in tiie air (wind N.B.) a paraffin 
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oil Tvas distilled, and tLe distillate was found to be powerfully active ; 
the same oil distilled during a south-west wind was quite inactive. 

Sodium sulphate solution mixed with inactive oil of cajuput was 
shaken with hydrogen dioxide, but the solution did not solidify. 

Inactive cajuput and paraffin oils shaken up with pure oxygen were 
rendered active, ozone being formed at the same time. Castor-oil 
did not act in the same way. 

Charcoal, heated and cooled out of contact of air, was inactive 
when first exposed to the air, but became active after a short exposure 
during a north-east wind. 0. W. W. 

Influence of Coal-dnst in Colliery Explosions (No. 2). By 
W. Galloway (Pror, Roy, Soc,, 28, 410). — Colliery explosions often 
occur in mines, the air of which contains a very small percentage of 
fire-damp, and in which the character of the coal precludes the proba- 
bility of any sudden outburst of that gas. These mines are without 
exception of a dry and dnsty character. The explosion is accompanied 
by the production of large volumes of smoke and soot, and the timbers, 
&c., of the mine are found after the explosion (in those cases which 
are not followed by fire) to be covered by a deposit of coked coal-dust, 
presenting the appearance commonly called “ charred.” 

The author hs^ made a number of experiments on the conditions of 
explosion in a dusty mine, the air of which contains a small percent- 
age of fire-damp. He finds that a local explosion in such a mine, by 
mixing the coal-dust with the air, may extend through an indefinite 
distance, more especially if the air of the mine contains a small 
quantity of fire-damp (2 per cent, or even less). If the length of a 
gallery is very great compared with its diameter, the fiame is extin- 
guish^ in a short time. 

The most effiectual means of preventing these explosions is to keep 
the floor of the mine continually wet, either with water alone, or with 
a weak solution of calcium chloride. C. W. W, 

Dry Fog, By B. FBAiriCLAND (Proc. Roy, Soc,^ 28, 238). — ^It has 
been frequently noticed that during fogs near large towns the air is 
not saturated with moisture, the dew point in one instance being as 
much as 10° 0. below the temperature of the air. 

Seeing the possible connection between this phenomenon and the 
fact that the evaporation of water is greatly retarded by its surface 
being covered with a film of coal-tar, the author made a series of ex- 
periments on the comparative rates of evaporation of water, when 
fredy exposed to a current of air, and when covered with a film of 
coal-tar or of coal-smoke. It was found that the film retarded the 
evaporation from 92*7 per cent, to 66*6 per cent. 

The results of these experiments point out a condition of very 
common occurrence, competent to produce “ dry fog,’* whilst they also 
explain the frequency, persistency, and irritating character of the fogs 
which affiict our large towns. 0. W. W. 
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Besearches on Nitrous Anhydride and Nitrogen Tetroxide. 
By G. Luxge (Bmg. 'polyt 233, 63—76 and 156— 165).— It has 
not yet been conclnsively proved whether or no nitrons anhydride can 
exist m the gaseous condition, or whether the gas which shows the 
empirioal composition, N^Ob, is simply a mixture of nitric oxide and 
nitrogen tetroxide, and t!^t this mixture combines and forms nitrous 
anhydride on being condensed to the liquid form by cooling, or on 
coining m contact with sulphuric acid to form nitrosyl sulphate or 
with alkalis to form nitrites. 

The solving of this problem has been attempted by physical means 
(by the absorption spectra) by Luck and Moses, but the author has 
shown (Eejports^ German Oliemical Soaiety^ 1878, p. 1643) that these 
results are not satisfactory because of the difficulty of obtaining 
nitrous acid free from nitrogen tetroxide, and even if tbia difficulty 
could be easily removed, any partial dissociation of the vapour would 
make the distinction by spectrum analysis unreliable. 

The author based his line of research on the well ascertained fact 
that nitric oxide cannot remain as such in presence of oxygen. Ac- 
cording to many chemists, nitrogen tetroxide is exclusively produced, 
whilst others, e.^., Berzelius and Weber, assert that the tri- and tetr- 
oxide of nitrogen are always simultaneously formed, the former being 
produced in proportion as the nitric oxide outweighs the oxygen in 
the mixture.^ When, however, there is an excess of oxygen, it is 
generally believed that nitrogen tetroxide is exclusively or almost 
exclusively formed. 

It is dear, however, that if nitrogen tetroxide is J)assed into concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, the quantities of nitrosulphnrio and nitric acids 
formed must differ from the quantities of those bodies produced, if nitro- 
gen trioxide or a mixture of nitric oxide and nitrogen tetroxide in the 
proportions to form the trioxide be treated in a similar manner ; and if 
it be correct that the tetroxide is invariably formed with nitric oxide 
in presence of an excess of oxygen, then by passing a mixture of nitric 
oxide with an excess of oxygen through sulphuric acid, and subse- 
quently examining the products so formed in the sulphuric acid, the 
problem would be solved. This is the process which the author has 
followed. 

A consideration of the composition of the gases which leave the last 
leaden chamber and enter the Gay-Lussac tower, together with the 
composition of the resulting sulphuric acid compound, and of the 
g^es which escape from the Gay-Lussac tower, prove almost conclu- 
sively not only that the nitrogen compounds have mainly the empirical 
formula N 2 O 3 , but that nitrogen trioxide actually exists as a gas in 
presence of free oxygen. The conditions in the sulphuric acid 
chamber are, however, too complicated for the above inference to be 
taken as demonstrated beyond doubt. 

The author prepaid liquid nitrous anhydride and rectified it: 
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2 liters of ordinary air at 17® were tHen passed tlirougli 50 c.c. of this 
liquid, -which on analysis was found to have suffered no change in 
composition. In other experiments several cubic centimeters of the 
liquid nitrous anhydride were placed in a U-tube and evaporated 
by passing through it a rapid stream of dry air, the mixture of air 
and vapour was then passed through sulphnrio acid, sp. gr. 1-84, and 
the last named analysed. The tot^ nitrogen present in the sulphuric 
acid was determined as nitric oxide in the nitrometer, and the oxygen, 
from the amount of potassium permanganate required to oxidise the 
nitrogen compounds into nitric acid : from these determinations, the 
composition of the nitrogen compound or compounds which existed 
in the sulphuric acid was calculated. 

A table of the results of experiments is given from which it is 
shown generally — 

Tfrst. That nitrogen trioxide is partly decomposed by simple 
evaporation, yet a complete decomposition is never effected, either by 
mixing with a very lar^ excess of air or by submitting the mixture 
to high temperatures : in all cases a very considerable proportion, np 
to three-fourtbs of the total nitrogen triodde, remains unaffected. 

Secondly. The greater the excess of air, ihe greater the amount of 
trioxide decomposed, but there are exceptions to this rule. 

Thirdly. OoEstens pnriius, temperature appears to have little or no 
inffuence in bringing about the decomposition, and the trioxide exists 
in presence of a large excess of air even at the temperature of 150®. 

W. T. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Silver Oxide and Metallic 
Silver. By BsETHELor (0<mpt rend., 90, 572—577). — ^When hydro- 
geu peroxide acts on silver oxide in any proportion, the volume of the 
oxygen evolved is exactly equal to the active oxygen in the peroxide, 
provided the latter be sufficiently dilute to avoid local elevation of 
temperature. The result is the same whether the hydrogen peroxide 
acts on the moist silver oxide, or whether the former be mixed with a 
solution of silver nitrate and an alkaline hydrate added to the mixture. 
The residue consists of a mixture of metallic silver and a sesqnioxide, 
AgiOa, in the proportion of 1 moL of the former to 1 mol of the 
latter. 

Siher Sesqwioxide when hydrated forms black flakes, which are 
soluble in dilute acids with evolution of oxygen and formation of ordi- 
nary salts of silver. Hydrochloric acid converts it into silver chloride, 
•without evolution of any free chlorine or the production of hydrogen 
dioxide. It is decomposed by the carbonic anhydride in the air, with 
formation of silver carbonate. When dried, it slo-wly loses oxygen 
and is transformed into the monoxide. The formation of this com- 
pound may be represented by the equation : 3Ag«0 -h =s 

AgiOs + Ag» + SHtO + Oa. The same substance is probably pro- 
duced when ozone acts on the monoxide. 

The reaction may be explained by supposing that a compound is 
formed analogous to the double compound of barium and hydrogen 
peroxides, thus: 3H)Ot + SAg^O = Ag*Oa,3H*OtAgj.* This compound 

* In a sutseqnent paper the author assigns to this oompoxmd the formula 
AgiOa.Sh^O.'— 0. 3BL B* 
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is at once decomposed into free oxjgen and hydrated silyer sesqni- 
osdde. li the hydrogen peroxide is in excess, the sesqnioxide again 
forms the double compound, which is again split up, and so on until 
the whole of the hydrogen peroxide is decomposed. 

The existence of such a double compound is rendered probable by 
the fact that i£ an alkali be added drop by drop to a mixture of hydro- 
gen peroxide and silver nitrate solution at a low temperature, a brown 
precipitate is formed, but no gas evolved. In a short time oxygen is 
given off and the precipitate turns black. 

Whatever the relative proportions of hydrogen peroxide and silver 
monoxide, the heat evolved is sensibly the same as that developed by 
the spontaneous decomposition of the former, viz , +21*6 cals. Since 
the heat of formation of silver monoxide is -f* 7*0 cals., it follows that 
that of the sesquioxide is +21*0 cals. 

When hydrogen peroxide acrs upon finely divided metallic silver, a 
small qnantity of the same oxide is formed, and this may be regarded 
as the active agent which brings about the decomposition of the di- 
oxide. 0. H. B. 

Silver Sesqmozide. By Bbethelot (OompL reend., 90, 653 — 656). 
— ^This compound was obtained by the electrolysis of a 10 per cent, 
solution of silver nitrate, in the form of large, thick, black, lamellar, 
striated needles, of brilliant metallic lustre. Wieu exposed to the air 
at ordinary temperatures, it decomposes with evolution of oxygen, and 
the formation of a black amorphous powder ; a little above 100® the 
decomposition takes place with explosive violence. Prolonged wash- 
ing with water also brings about decomposition, removing silver nitrate. 
Analysis of the freshly prepared substance, rapidly dried by means of 
blottmg paper, without pressure, showed lhat it is really a compound 
of silver sesquioxide with the nitrate, and has the composition 
4 Ag 50 s. 2 AgN 03 H 3 O, or is probably a salt of argento-nitric acid, cor- 
responding to phosphomolybdic acid, thus — 

^4Ag308.Na0a) AgaO.BaO. 

The substance Ag^O^ or AgiOa is probably identical with the unstable 
oxide described in the preceding abstract (Com;pt rend., 90, 572). 

0. H. B. 

Compound of Caloinm Iodide with Silver Iodide. By Max- 
well Simpson fp 70 c. JSoy. Soc., 27, 120). — This salt is prepared by 
saturating a hot concentrated solution of calcium iodide with moist 
silver iodide, and crystallises on cooling in long white needles having 
the composition CaI 2 . 2 AgI. 6 H 2 O. It is completely decomposed by 
the addition of even a few drops of water, silver iodide being pre- 
cipitated ; this reaction affords an easy method of analysing the 
salt. 0. W. W, 

Dicaloinm Phosphate. By A. Millot (BvU. 800. OMm. [2], 33, 
194—198). — Dicalcium phosphate dried at 100® contains 5 H 2 O, which 
it does not lose below 115°. It is soluble in ammoniacal ammonium 
citrate, whilst the phosphate containing 1 mol. of water is only sparingly 
solnble in ammoniacal ammonium citrate. When boiled with water, 
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dicalcinm phospliate is partially decomposed, calcium phospliate 
goes into solution and tricalcium phosphate is formed. Tlie wliole of 
the dicalcium phosphate can he converted into tricalcinm phosphate 
by decanting the acid solution, and boiling the residue of dicalcium 
phosphate and tricalcium phosphate with more water, or by neutra- 
lising the acid with chalk. By mixing boiling solutions of sodium 
phosphate, calcium chloride, and acetic acid, 0a2H4(P04)2.Ha0 is 
formed, and in the cold, Caa]^(P04)j.5Ha0. L. T. O’S. 

Effect of Heat on Mercury Di-iodide. By G. P. Bodwell and 
H. M. Elder (Proc. Boy. Soc., 28, 284). — ^Mercuric iodide, as is well 
known, is capable of existing in two crystalline forms belonging to 
different systems, and of passing from the one form into the owier by 
change of temperature or by mechanical means. On heating a mass 
of the crimson amorphous iodide, it turns yellow at 126°, and of a 
red-brown colour just below the melting point, 200®. The fused 
substance has the colour of bromine, solidifies at 200° to a red- 
brown solid, which speedily becomes ydlow, and at 126® passes into 
the crimson octohedral variety this last change being accompanied 
by distinct cracking sounds. The change from the red iodide to the 
yellow is accompanied by an absorption, the reverse change by an 
evolution of heat. 

The coefficients of expansion of mercuric iodide were determined 
in the manner and with the apparatus employed in the case of silver 
iodide (ihid,^ 25, 280). The mdex of the apparatus showed a regular 
expansion of a bar of the iodide (red variety) until the temperature 
of 126® was reached, when the bar began to change &om the octo- 
hedral to the prismatic condition, and rapid expansion took place 
without further rise of temperature. When the change was complete, 
the temperature was again slowly raised, and regular expansion con- 
tinued under a higher coefficient than before the molecular change, 
and this continued until the melting point was reached. The ex- 
pansion in passing from the solid to the liquid state was also de- 
termined. The following are the results obtained ; — 

Coefficient of cubical expansion for 1° from 0® to 126° (the point 
of change) = 0’0000344706. 

At 126®, during the passage from the red to the yellow variety, 
the body increased in bulk to the extent of 0*007204 j07. 

Coefficient of cubical expansion for 1® from 126° to the melting 
point (200®) = 0-0001002963. 

The changes in volume in a mass of liquid mercuric iodide in cool- 
ing from 200° to 0° would be as follows ; — 


Volume at 200° of the liquid mass = 1'1191147 

„ 200® of the solid mass ...... = 1*0190453 

„ 126° (yellow prismatic) .... = 1*0115878 

„ 126° (red octohedral) = 1’004S337 

„ 0 ® = 1*0000000 


The authors give a curve illustrating these changes. 

The specific gravities corresponding to the five marked conditions 
shown above are as follows : — 
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Sp. gr. at 0“ = 6*2<)7 

„ 126° (octohedral) . . = 6-2?6 

„ 126° (prismatic) * . . . = 6*225 

„ 200° (solid) =: 6*179 

^ 200° (liquid) =5*286 

Scliiff gives tlie sp. gr* of the ocfcohedral variety as 5*91 ; Elarstea 
gives 6*2009, and Boullay 6*320. 0. W. W, 

Cxibia Alxim and Chrome Alum. By A. Polts (Ber^ 13, 360— 
367). — The necessary conditions for obtaining alum crystallised either 
in cubes or in octohedrons are described in detail, and also the over- 
growth of chrome alum with potash alum. T. 0. 

Certain Dichromates, ByK Pbbis and B. EATiUN (Per, 13, 
340 — 343 ). — Barium dicliromate^ is obtained by dissolving 

barium chromate in concentrated chromic acid, and drying the crystal- 
line product at 100°. It is decomposed by water into chromic acid 
and ordinary barinm chromate. This fact explains the observation of 
Schnlemd {J, pr. Cheni,^ 19, 36) that only barium monochronjate is 
obtained by precipitating barium solutions with potassium diohromate. 
The mother-liquid from the precipitate of barium dichromate on 
standing deposits c^sfcals having the composition of the salt, BaOsO? -f 
2HsO, obtained by Bahr and Zettnow (Jahmsh, 1853, 358 ; Boqg. Ann.. 
145, 107). 

Sirontium dichroinate, SrCr^Ot + H3O, is identical with the salt 
described by Bahr (loc. ciL)^ and was obtained like the barium salt. 
It consists of easily soluble dark-red crystals. A salt containing 3H2O 
was obtained in one experiment in the form granite-red delique- 
scent crystals. 

The compounds PbCr20T and Pb0r207,2H20 are also described. 

T. 0. 

Decomposition of Potassium Pennangaaiate by Hydrogen 
Peroxide. By Beethblot (fiompL rend.^ 90, 656— 660). — It is wdl 
known that potassium permanganate and hydrogen peroxide in acid 
solutions mutual^ decompose one another. Th6nard has shown 
{GompL rend., 75, 177) that if the two acid solutions he mixed at 
a low temperature, the liquid is decolorised; hut no oxygen is given 
off ; if the temperature rises, oxygen is rapidly evolved. If the hy- 
drogen peroxide be added to ihe permanganate, the colour is dis- 
charged when the proportion of the peroxide and the permanganate 
IS such that they both contain the same amount of active oxygen, 
and the whole of this oxygen is evolved when the temperatare 
rises. These facts would seem to indicate the formation of a highly 
oxidised compound, stable at —12% but decomposed at the ordinary 
temperature. The colourless character of the compound, and the 
non-production of any colour during its decomposition, render it im- 
probable that it is a higher oxide of manganese. It cannot be persul- 
phuric add, for if the permanganate has been added until the solution 
just ceased to be decolorised, the Kquid retains no trace of any oxidi- 
sing agent, whereas when permanganate is decomposed by persnl- 
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phnrio acid the residual liquid always liberates iodine from potassiom 
iodide. Again, it cannot be ozone, for this substance is insoluble in 
water, and is not present in any considerable quantity in the oxygen 
evolved. It would appear, then, that the unstable compound is a 
sesquioxide of hydrogen, HbO^, formed according to the equation 
Mn 207 + 5 H 2 O 2 = 2MnO + 5 H 2 O 3 , and corresponding with and 
with various metallic oxides. C. H. B. 

Platmio Bromide. By Y. Meyee and H. Zublin (Ber., 13, 404 — 
405). — ^ThJs compound can easily be obtained by heating spongy 
platinum with bromine and aqueous hydrobromic acid at 180^in sealed 
tubes. The residue left on evaporation of the filtered liquid is ex- 
tracted with water so as to separate any platinous bromide, and the 
clear liquid again evaporated and dried at 180°. Platinic bromide 
is a black-brown powder, which is not in the least deliquescent. It 
is readily soluble in water, and still more easily in alcobol and in 
ether. T. C. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 

Examination of the Yellow Incrostation found on the 
VesuYian Lava of 1631: Vesbinm, By A. Scacchi {Oaz&etta, 10, 
21 — 87). — ^The fissures in the immense lava torrem} of 1631 are often 
found coated with an extremely thin green crust, with which one of a 
yellow colour is occasionally associated. In his attempts to ascertain 
the composition of this crust, the author has observed reactions differ- 
ing from those of the known elements, and which he attributes to the 
presence of a new element, oeshium^ so called from Yesbio, the ancient 
name for Yesnvins. 

As the crust is too thin to separate mechanically, the pieces of lava 
ai’e treated with very dilute hydrochloric acid, winch dissolves off the 
crust, forming a blue solution, containing abundance of copper, silica, 
and other constituents of the lava ; the acid solution is evaporated to 
dryness, heated to 170°, and exhansted with water- The residue 
consists principally of silica and a vesbium compound, together with a 
finely divided pulverulent zoatter which can easily be separated by 
elutriation ; after this has been done, the product is treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, filtered from undissolved silica, and again evaporated to 
dryness and heated to 170° : the small quantity of copper present is 
removed by repeated washing with hot water, when the purified 
vesbium compound remains as a dark-green powder, called veshine by 
the author. This is hygroscopic, and when ignited becomes brown 
without fusing. It is soluble in acids, yielding a green solution ; the 
addition of potash or ammonia to this solution precipitates a ferric 
compound of vesbium, j^artly soluble in excess of the precipitant, 
forming a yellow solution. When vesbine is fused with an a&aline 
carbonate or nitrate, it dissolve with effervescence, forming an alka* 

TOi*. xxxvm. 2 h 
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line Tesbiate soluble in water ; on adding an acid to tbe colonrless 
solution, it acquires a yellow colour similar to that of a chromate ; this 
becomes bluish-green on heating. Alkaline vesbiates give precipitates 
of various colours wdth solutions of metallic salts, that with silver 
being bright red, whilst the zinc salt is greenish. Attempts to obtain 
potassium vesbiate in the crystalline state were unsuccessful. 

On passing hydrogen sulphide through an acid solution of vesbine, 
a brown precipitate is produced consisting chiefly of sulphur, but con- 
taining small quantities of lead and copper sulphides; the filtrate from 
this is of a bright blue colour, but becomes colourless on adding excess 
of ammonia, whilst a brown precipitate is thrown down. When a 
plate of zinc is immersed in the blue solution, the colour is changed to 
deep brown, so as to appear almost opaque. Even a very large excess 
of hydrogen sulphide produces no change in the bine solution. All 
the vesbium compounds, when fused with microcosmic salts, give a 
yellow bead tinged with brown in the outer flame, and a green bead in 
the reducing fi^e. 0. E. G. 

Phosphates and Boro-phosphates of Magnesia and Lime in 
the Gnano Deposit of Mejillones (Lat. 23 — 24® S.). By Do- 
METXO (Comjit rend,, 90, 544 — 547). — ^Whereas the guanos found in 
lat. 12 — 13® S. retain the nitrogen of their organic matter, those in 
lat. 23 — 24° S. contain mere trawjes of this element, but are lai^ly 
charged with phosphates. The most important deposit of these phos- 
phatic guanos forms a belt round the mountain Moiro de Mejillones, 
which is composed of granitic and syenitic rocks traversed by dykes 
of compact or porphyritio felspars. The deposit is about 50 meters 
in breadth, and varies in depth. It rests on banks of disintegrated 
rock, of which there are two well-marked varieties, tosca, a loose white 
sandy substance free from guano and phosphates, and a brown 
earthy substance mixed with a considerable quantity of guano, and 
often containing fragments of the neighbouring rocks. The rvpio also 
contains concretions of gypsum, phosphates, and borophosphates of 
lime and magnesia. The great mass of the guano proper is brown, 
earthy, and consists 'mainly of calcium phosphate and sulphatb, com- 
mon salt, and org^c matter, with trac^ of magnesium phosphates, 
alumina, oxide of iron, and nitrates. The phosphates and borophos- 
phates found in the interior of this ma«s are — 

1. Guano en rocke, a hard, compact, somewhat crystallme substance, 
of a grey colour, and consisting mainly of tri-calcium phosphate. 

2 . Guano crisializado, which includes double phosphate of calcium 
and magnesium^ (Ca 0 ,Mg 0 )*Pfl 05 4 - 6 H 2 O, found in the crevices of 
the rock or in the interior of cavities in hard masses of guano. The 
crystals are colourless, more or less transparent, and have a vitreous 
lustre. Their faces are indistinct, but the dominant form appears to 
be a rectangular prism. They have ihe composition MgO, 18’53 ; 
OaO, 6'80; PaOft 40*13. Water and organic matter 36*00 = 100*46. 
Magnesium pho^thate, MgjPiO?, sometimes fibrous, sometimes in the 
form of long pyramidal crystals, having a greyish colour and vitreous 
lustre. The fibrous varieties have a silky lustre. The pure mineral 
contains HgO, 36*11, and FtOa, 64*89 per cent. 
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3. Borophosphaie of magnesium and calcium^ whicli occxirs in tlie 
form of spherical and kidney-shaped concretions, seldom more than 
6 cm, in diameter. The exterior of these concretions is soft, but the 
interior is hard and compact. The mineral is amorphous and of a 
yellowish-white colonr. It is solnble in acids, but after strong ignition 
is not attacked by nitric acid. On analysis it was fonnd to have the 
composition : — 


MgO 24*88 

CaO 0*14 

P 3 O 5 27-60 

PaOs 6*80 

Water and organic matter . . 38’30 

A 1203 and FeaOa 2*30 


99*52 a H. B. 

Artiflcisa Production of Spinel and Conmdnm. By S. 
Mexjkieb {Oompt rend., 90, 701 — 702). — ^By the action of steam on 
alnmininm chloride at a red heat in the presence of magnesinm, minute 
crystals are obtained which have the composition and properties of 
spmel. They consist of colourless and tra^parent cubes and octohe- 
drons, have no action on polarised light, are extremely hard, and are 
not attacked by boiling mtric acid. Periclase, and possibly corundum, 
are formed at the same time. Attempts to obtain gahnite by substi- 
tuting zinc for magnesium were unsuccessful, probably on account of 
the low temperatiie, but the white powder left in the tube consisted 
mainly of very distinct hexagonal plates, having no effect on polarised 
light. They contained no zinc, but consisted simply of alumina. 
Similar crystals can be easily obtained by the action of steam on 
aluminium chloride heated to redness in a porcelain tube. 

C. H. B. 

Martite from Brasol. By Gobcbix (Oompt rend., 90, 316 — 318). 
— ^The crystals of martite, wmch are generally ocfcobedral, are found in 
the talcose rocks of Boa-Vista in the province of hlinas Geraes. They 
have a brilliant lustre, and are sometimes slightly magnetic. Asso- 
ciated with them are found crystals of limonite, bEemati^, and maguB- 
tite, having all the forms common to pyrites, from which they have 
evidently been derived. The interior of one large cubical crystal 
composed of a mixture of quartz and limonite, contained octohedml 
crystals of sulphur. The crystals of martite are composed of a mix- 
ture of hmmatite and magnetite, and in all probability have also been 
derived from pyrites. C. H- B. 

New Silicates of Alnminixun and Litldizm. By P. Hiuru- 
mriLUS (Compt. rend., 90, 541 — ^544). — 5 SiOs.Al 2 Oa.LiaO, may he 
obtained by heating silica and alumina with lithium vana^ie for 
several hours to a temperatore sightly above the fusing point of the 
latter. If the alumina and the silica be in the proportion of at least 
1 mol. of the former to 5 mols. of the latter, the crystals are large and 
well defined. They have the compoedtdon Si02, 69*03 ; AUO* ^*74 ; 
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Li20, 6*08 ; loss, 1'15 = 100*00, corresponding witli that of oligoclase. 
They resist the action of acids, scratch glass easily, and have a sp. gr. 
of 2*40 at 10®. The crystals are transparent, sometimes mil^. The 
general form is an octohedron v?ith a sqnare base, the ratio of the 
vertical to the lateral axes being abont 0*824. They are bi-refractive, 
and the faces are frequently striated in a direction parallel to the 
intersection of the faces of the octohedron with those of the pnsrn. 
Similar crystals are formed when mica is heated with iithinm vana- 
date. 

n. GSiO3.Al3O3.LisO, may be prepared by heating lithium tung- 
state or vanadate with alumina and silica in the proportion of 1 mol. 
of the former to G mols. of the latter. The crystals have the compo- 
sition SiOs, 72*60 ; AJ3O3, 22*00 ; LisO (by ditf.), 5*40, and stand in 
the same relation to orthoclase and albite that the preceding com- 
ponnd stands to oligoclase. They hare the hardness of orthoclase, 
and offer the same resistance to the action of reagents ; their sp. gr. 
is 2*41 at 11®. When prepared hy means of the vanadate, this com- 
pound crystallises in octohedra, the angles of which are identical with 
those of the preceding compound. When obtained from the tungstate, 
the usual form is a very obtuse prism, the edges of which are truncated 
by the faces of the octohedron observed on the crystals obtained from 
the vanadate. 

These two silicates, which have not yet been found in nature, 
furnish another example of geometric isomorphism similar to that 
observed in the case of the triclinic felspars. 

The crystals of the first compound differ from those of tbe second, 
in that they are bi-refraetive, and depolarise polarised light. 

The author proposes to class these compounds with amphigene. 

c. s. s. 

Artificial Prodncinon of a Lenoitophyr identical with, the 
Crystalline Lavas of Vesuvius and Somma. Incipient Crys- 
talline Forms of Leucite and Nepheline. By F. Fouqu^ and 
A. M. Levy {Compt, rend., 90, 698 — 701). — By fusing for twenty-four 
hours at a bright red heat, and then for twenty-four hours at a cherry- 
red heat, a mixture of silica, alumina, ^tash, soda, magnesia, lime, and 
oxide of iron, in proportions representmg one part of augite, four of 
labradorite, and eight of leucite, a crystalline mass is obtained, the 
optical properties of which correspond exactly with those of the natural 
lavas. The augite is in small green miorohths, the labradorite is in 
large microliths, twinned according to the same law as albite, and the 
leucite is in large and small trapezohedrons. Octohedral crystals of 
magnetite and picotite are also present. If the fused mass be allowed 
to cool slowly after the first twenty-four hours’ fusion, the formation of 
the crystals of leucite can be distmctly observed. 

When thin slices of leucite thus obtained are examined under the 
microscope, arborescent forms, generally at right angles, are observed. 
With polarised light, the two seiies of elements of the tight angle are 
differently tinted, and extinction takes place in the direction of the 
branches of the cross. Less complicated forms are obtained with 
artificial nepheline- C. H. B, 
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Artificial Productioii of Felspars containing Barium, Stron- 
tium, and Lead. By F. Fouqu^ and A. M. Levy (Coni^L retul.^ 
90, 620 — 622). — By heating mixtures of silica, aiumina, sodinm car- 
bonate, and strontia, baryta, or lead oxide, in the requisite proportions 
to a temperature just below their fusing points for forty-eight hours, 
crystalline masses are obtained which correspond in composition to 
oligoclase, labradorite, and anorthite, but contain baryta, strontia, and 
lead oxide in the place of lime. These crystals resemble felspathic 
microliths in their behavionr wiih polarised lights and one of the axes 
of elasticity coincides with the direction of elongation. The anorthite 
of baryta is probably orthorhombic, the labradorite of lead ia decidedly 
triclinic, but the determination of the crystalline forms of the other 
componnds conld not be made with certainty. The made of albite, 
characteristic of triclinic felspars, was not observed on the artificial 
piquets. They all scratch glass, and, with the exception o£ the 
oligoclases of baiy ta, strontia, and lead, and the labradorite of strontia, 
are attacked by acids. Their specific gravities are given in the fol- 
lowing table : — 



Stiostia. 

BarrUk 

Lead. 

Oligoclase 

... 2-619 

2-906 

3-196 

Labradorite ... 

... 2-862 

3-333 

3-609 

Anorthite 

... 3-043 

3-573 

4-093 


N’one of these artificial products corresponds with the natural tri- 
clinic barytic felspar recently described by Descloizeaux (BaZ/. Sot. 
mn., 1878). C. H. B. 

Production of AmpMgene. By P.. Haetefeuille (Compi. rend.,. 
90, 313 — 316). — ery distinct crystals of amphigene were obtained 
by fusing potassium vanadate and aluminare with fragments o£ 
strongly ignited silica at a red heat in a platinnai cmcible for several 
days. Some of the faces of these crystels showed siriss similar to 
those observed on twinned crystals of triclinic felspars. Goniometric 
m^snrements proved that the faces and angles are strictly comparable 
with those of the crystals from IMount Somma described by von Bath. 
The action of the artificial crystals on polarised light showed that, 
like the natural crystals from Frascati,, they are composed of sever^ 
systems of repeat^ twins. The oxygen ratios determined by analysis 
were 1:3:8. The crystals have a sp. gr. 2"47, that of the natural 
crystals being 2*48. Like the latter, iJiey are dissolved by anlphurio 
acid. 0. H. B. 

Formation of Soils by Weathering. J. Hazaso (Landw. 
VerBucks.-8iQi.^ 24, 22o — 251). — The author has amilysed three rocks, 
weathered portions from them, and the soils to which they have given 
rise. First a grey wacke consisting of an aggregate of qnarta-gxwa 
and felspar with mica fragments, a little carbon and orystallised silica. 
Second, a tolerably coarse-grained granite, consisting of qui^ fel- 
spar plagioclase mainly, and bioti^ with fissures chEirged with iron 
oxide; a little apatite and iron pyrites al» occur. Third, pbyllite, a 
fine-gramed schistose rock, con»^ng mainly of a lameliar mineral of 
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tlie mica group ; minizte quartz needles permeate the mass, and other 
minerals occur sparingly. The following results were obtained : — 

1. 2. 8. 4f. 5. 


Moisture 0*13 2‘40\ n.to / — 2'49 

H,0 combined I SO 1-23/ \ 2*27 2-13 

n (i-90 9-AO 

?3*95 72-32 77-42 68-39 64 06 

“-S} {'IS} 

Mn*03 0-22 0-12 0*12 0*14 — 

CaO 0-97 1-15 123 4-27 l‘t *^2 

MgO 1-07 0-75 0-80 1-88 1*54 

K^O 1-37 1-65 1-77 1-38 1-23 

NaaO 2*86 1*57 1*68 3-25 ri9 

100-18 99 58 99-94 100-77 95*77 

Loss on ignition, less 

water and earben . . — — — — 4*87 


100-64 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

Moisture 

— 

0-30 

1-65 

_ 

H 3 O combined 

2-58 

29-5 

8-23 

3-58 

c 


— 

3-00 

— 

SiO, 

72-87 

33-54 

19-14 

63-58 



I'ejOj 

J 19-04 

f23-<54l 

1 7-40/ 

25-05 

27-23 

MusOs 

— 

0-18 

0-13 

0-14 

CaO 

1-7S 

0-86 

1-.80 

1-41 

MgO 

175 

1-89 

1-29 

1-40 

H 3 O 

1-40 

2-99 

1-68 

1-83 

lTa,0 

1-35 

1-16 

0-75 

0-82 

Quartz 

— 

25-42 

3935 

— 

PA 

— 

0-28 

— 

— 


100-72 

100-33 

96-57 

99-94 

Loss on ignition, less 





water and carbon . 

— 

— 

3-00 





99-57 



1 . Fre^ greywatfce from a quarry, the mean of two analyses. 2 . 
Soil above, teken in a fir-wood. Humus calculated from the C found 
given as 4*03 per cent. ; loss on ignition 7*66 per cent. 3. The in- 
organic constituents of 2 , with the water o£ 1 , calculated to 100 
approximately. 4. Mean of two analyses of fresh granite. 5. Soil 
above the granite, estimated to contain 9*74 per cent, of cellulose and 
hnmiw, with a loss on ignition of 14-36 per cent. 6 . The inorganic 
constitiieatttB of 5 with the water of 4 calculated to 100 approxi- 
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mately. 7, 8, 9, the corresponding results for the phyllite and its 
soil. 

From the analysis we hare the following proportions ; — 

Oreywacice. 

SiHca. Sesquioxides. Monoxides. 


Stone 11*79 2*92 1 

Soil 14*13 2*84 1 

Granite. 

Silica. Sesquioxides. Monoxides. 

Stone 5*78 2*21 1 

Soil 11*69 2*06 1 

FhyUite. 

Silica. Sesqaioxides. Monoxides. 

Stone 8*64 4*53 1 

Soil 11*64 5*02 1 


In all three soils, the silica has increased, whilst the oxides hare 
diminished ; possibly the increase of lime in the phyllite soil may be 
due to additions made to the soil. The separation of silica into tree 
and combined was only snocessfnlly made in the case of phyllite, from 
which it appears that there is less combined silica in the soil than in 
the stone. 

By neglecting qnartz in the analyses of phyllite and its soil, and 


calculating np to 100, we get : 

1 


Mon- 

oxides. 

Humus. 

HiO. 

ITnweathered silicate in fresh 
stone 

44-78 

41-68 

9-20 

_ 

4-34 

TJnweathered silicate pins 
weathered products in soil 

31-78 

41-83 

8-83 

9-96 

8-10 

Unweathered silicate in soil* 

31-78 

29-68 

6-53 

— 

3-08 

Weathering products in soil 

— 

12-lS 

1-80 

9-96 

5-02 


The bottom line ^ows base in excess of that reqnired for the silica. 
This may be combined with humic acid, so that the phyllite soil may 
have the following composition : — 


Qnartz 39*35 

Silicate nndecomposed 42*74 (19*14 SiO* + 17*81 eeaqnioxide + 

3*93 monoxide + 1*86 HtO.) 

Hnmic salts 14*46 (6*00 hnmic acid + 7*37 aesquioxide 

-f 1*09 monoxide.) 

Water 3*02 (1*35 of which is moisture.) 


99*57 

* Obtained by the same proportions with the silica of the seooiid line as 
are found in the first line. 
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Detemihiation of absorption^ soluble bases, moisture, combined water, 
carbon, humus {calculated), and loss on ignition , — Tbe material used 
"was well air-dried and freed from root fibres as far as possible. For 
tbe absorption of nitrogen, 50 grains were treated with ammoninm 
chloride solution of known strength ; after two days the nitrogen left 
in tbe solution was determined, and the c.c. absorbed by the material 
gives the number in the table. The soluble bases were determined by 
treating with dilute hydrochloric acid, evaporating to dryness, taking 
up with concentrated hydrochloric acid and water, &c. The water 
and carbon determinations were made by elementary analj^sis. 


Granite. 




2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Absorption 

Solid oiu«s 

— 

13 

SO 

29 

37 

40 

41 

11-33 


12*6i 

9*65 

11 *35 

13 10 

9 60 

Moisture 

— 

0*68 

0 88 

1 62 

1 73 

1-87 

2*49 

HiO combined 

2 27 


2*48 

2*33 

2*48 

2-48 

2*18 

0 

— 

— 

— 


1*15 

2-70 

4*87 

Humus (calculated! . . 

— 

— 

— 

1*72 

2*30 

5-40 

9 71 

Loss on Ignition 

2*27 



6*67 

6 51 

9-75 

14*36 


• 



■ 

Greywacke. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

13. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

AbsorptioTi 

1 2 

9 

23 

36 

8 

40 

47 

28 

24 

Soluble bases 

8 87 

13*40 

14*36 

13*38 

6*62 

12 20 

19*11 


8*78 

Moisture 

0*30 

0 80 

1*22 

1 65 

0*13 

1*23 

2 18 

2*42 

2 '40 

HsO combmed .... 

2*95 

4*44 

3-67 

3-23 

1*80 

3 -53 

8 94 

2*08 

1*23 

C 

1 — 

— 

0 73 

3 00 

0*29 

0*25 

0*58 

4-77 

2*42 

Humus (calculated). 

— 

— 

1*46 

6*00 

— 

— 

1*16 

9 '55 


XiOss on Ignition .... 

3-25 

t 

5*34 

6 35 

10 *88 

1 72 

6*03 

7*28 

14 00 

7*66 


Nos. 1, 8 and 12 are the fresh rocks; 2 to 6 are rubble, gradually 
diminishing in size ; 9 and 13 are also rubble ; 7 is the granite soil 
before given ; 10 su'teoil, and 11 upper soil, both above phyllite ; 14, 
subsoil about 0*80 meter deep, 15, the soil above it, both in a fir-wood, 
and 16, soil from a meadow, all three being over greywacke. 

All three soils are fertile ores. The absorption of the rocks increases 
with rate at which they weather ; the greywacke soils show a diminish- 
ing absorption probably due to the effect of rain, as they were taken 
from a hill side. 

The absorption increases generally with the increase of the soluble 
bases, but not invariably. By degrees, tbe silicates of tbe sesquioxides 
pass into clay, which absorbs, whilst the monoxides are partly washed 
out, and the soluble bases are diminished. From this it happens, as 
in the granite, that the last weathering product with 9*6 per cent, of 
soluble bases has an absorption of 41. J. T. 
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Examination of Volcanic Dust whieh. fell January 4t3i, 1880^ 
at Dominica, and of the Water which accompanied it. By 
Daubr^e reyid., 90, 624 — 626). — The powder collected after 

the rain was fine-grained, and resembled pnzzuolana. Microscopic 
examination revealed the presence of colourless grains of labradorito 
and sanidine, greenish grains of pyroxene, crystals of grpsum, and 
very distinct cubic crystals of pyrites from 0*2 to 0'33 mm. diameter. 
Grains of galena were also present. The sand was impreernated with 
highly deliquescent salts. Analysis of the powder collected in the dry 
state gave the following results : — 


Soluble in H 3 O .... 

ECI. 

1*96 

iJTnCL 

0C3 

CaSO.. 

0-28 

Organic, 
0*70 = 

3-5? 

Soluble in dilute HCl 

FeSO.. 

6-20 

CaCO^ 

3-6y 

MgCO,. 

0-80 

mmrn 

9-60 

Soluble in HN’Oa . . . • 

FeS^ 

6-30 

PbS. 

0-65 


~ 

5'9S 

Insoluble in acids 





80-30 




Total . 


99-42 


ITo copper was detected. 


The rain received in a rain gauge was charged with about 20 per 
cent, by weight of a somewhat coarser powder. It held in solution 20 
parts per 1000 of the salts found in the dry powder. 

The presence of pyrites and galena in the powder is a fact worthy 
of special notice. The former has probably been recently prodnced in 
the volcano by the action of the snlphurous vapours, and resembles in 
appearance the pyi-ites fonnd in the fnmerolles of Iceland. 

G. S* B. 

Sketch of the Origin of the Mineral Waters of Savoy. By L. 
L^vt (Gomjpt rend., 90, 628 — 630). — ^The mineral waters o£ the Savoy 
Alps may be arranged in three classes ; (1) snlpbnretted ; (2) saline 
(chlorides and sulphates) ; (3) carbonated (alkaline, calcareous, or 
ferruginous). To the first class belong the springs of Aix, Marlioz, 
and Challes, in Savoie, and of Bromines, la Caille, and Menthon, in 
Hante- Savoie. Analyses of the three first give the following results 
in parts per liter : — 

Aix-les-Bains. 

ScdphTxr spring. Alum spring. 

Temperature 43*6® 44*6^ 

Hydrogen sulphide, free . . 3’37 — 4*13 mgrm. 3*74 mgrm. 
Sulphur as thiosulphate . . 3*84 mgrm, 3*60 mgrm. 

Total solid matter 0*4926 gr* 0*4443 gr. 

HarlioK. Gballes great spring. 

Temperature 11® 10’5® 

Sodium sulphydrate 0*0285 gr. 0*3694 gr. 

Total solid matter 0*6383 1*3463 

In the second class are the waters of Bride, Salins, TEchaillon, and 
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BonneTal (Tarentaise) in Savoie, and of Saint Gervais in Haute- 
Savoie. These contain from 16 (Salins) to 5 (Saint Qervais) grams 
of solid matter per liter, consisting principally of sodium and mag- 
nesium chlorides, and calcium and sodium sulphates. Their tempera- 
ture varies from 30° to 40°, except in the case of Saint Gervais, where 
the temperature is 20°. 

To the third class belong the springs of Saint Simon, Coise, Farette 
and la Bauche in Savoie, and of Evian and Amphion in Haute- Savoie. 
These always contain less than one gram of solid matter per liter, and 
their temperature is from 10° to 12 . The waters of Evian are alkaline 
and calcareous, those of la Bauche are highly ferruginous. 

The sulphuretted springs are found to the east of the axis of eleva- 
tion of the Western Alps, which stretches from Grenoble to Sallanches, 
in a district occupied by jurassic and cretaceous limestones traversed 
by faults. The waters acquire their sulphuretted character whilst 
percolating through the limestones, which contain concretions of 
gy^um and pyrites, and also bituminous organic matter. 

The saline springs are found to the west of the same axis in a dis- 
trict occupied by tnassic beds which consist of white grits, magnesian 
limestones, glossy schists, gypsum with common salt, and ferruginons- 
clayey schists. 

The waters of the third class are, comparatively speaking, of sur- 
face oriM, and are found in the old alluvium or in marshes. They 
derive meir carbonic anhydride mainly from the air, and their iron 
from oxidised pyrites. C. H. B. 

Gomposition of the Waters of Oransac (Aveyron), By E. 
WiLiiM (OompL rend.^ 90, 547 — 548). 

April 16th, 1879. July 14th, 1879. 



Ghams. 

Ghrams. 

Free carbonic anhydride 

0-0175 

— 

Magnesium sulphate 

1-7920 

1-9986 

Calcium „ 

1-5640 

1-5623 

Aluminium „ 

0-2800 

0-1760 

Manganese „ 

0-0168 

0-0704 

Hickel „ 

0-0007 

0-0008 

Potassium „ } 

► 0-2280 

I 

f 0-1446 

Sodium „ J 

Lithium „ | 

10-0908 

Rubidium „ 

Zino „ J 

> traces 

traces 

Sodium chloride 

0-0161 

0-0161 

Silica 

0-0790 

0-0870 

Phosphoric and boric acids. . . . 

traces 

traces 

Total per liter .. 

3-9696 

4-1465 

Amount directly determined . . 

8-9820 

4-1820 


The mineral matter of the water of Oransac consists mainly of 
aulphaites, and contains sulphates of manganese and aluminiiim. 
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together -with small quantities of the sulphates of nickel and zinc. 
Copper, iron, and arsenic are absent, although the mineral matter is 
probably deriyed from iron pyrites undergoing decomposition. The 
amount of potassium present is considerably greater than that of 
sodium. The analyses (p. 454) of the principal spring (source Basse 
Biichard) made at £&rent dates seem to indicate that &e composition 
of the water is subject to variation. 

The temperature of Ihe water is 12'4'* 0. 


0. H. B. 


Mineral Waters of Bussang (Vosges). By E. Wilm (Compt 
rmd.y 90, 630 — 633). 

Source 
Salmade. 

Temperature 12® 

Total GOa 2*8719 


Source 
d’en haut. 

12*5® 

2*1890 


Source 

Marie. 

11 ® 

2*4934 


(a.) Portion of residue insoluble in water : — 

SiOa 0*0641 0*0634 0*0536 

PeaOs 0*0059 0*0024 0*0024 

MuaOi 0*0019 0*0019 0*0020 

A1 0*0012 0*0010 0*0011 

Ca 0*1519 0*1495 0*1880 

Mg 0*0506 0*0606 0*0540 

COs 0*3589 0*3546 0*4196 

As 0*00047 0*00026 0*00043 

( 6 .) Portion of residue soluble in water : — 

COs 0*3801 0*3912 0*3081 

SO* 0*0904 0*0896 0*0806 

01 0*0507 0*0572 0*0497 

m 0*3495 0*3580 0*2890 

K 0*0346 0*0360 0*0264 

Li 0*00116 0*0013 0*0010 

PaOss B 3 O 3 , and P . . traces traces traces 

Total 1*54143 1*55696 1*47593 

The “ source Marie ” rises in the bed of the Moselle. C. H. B. 

Waters of Bourboxile. By A. Eiche (X Fharm. Chim. [5], 1, 
302 — 306). — The springs of Bourboule, viz., Chons^, Perni&re, 
S^daiges, La Plage, and Fenestre owe their healing properiaes to 
the large quantities of arsenic they contain, viz., 0*0068 gram per 
liter in Perri^e and 0*0064 in Choussy. In the case of Perrifere and 
S4daiges, the quantify of arsenic does not appear to alter ; but in the 
springs of Choussy and La Plage it is slowly decreasing. Periodic 
analyses made during the year show that the total mineral matter 
decreases as it has done dnce 1867 from 5*886 ^m per liter in that 
year to 4*970 gram per liter in 1879. The quantify of mineral matter 
in the Choussy and Perri^re springs is about the same, as is also the 
proportion of lithium. L. T. O’S. 
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Organic Chemistry. 

Direct Pormation of the Chlorobromides of the Olefines 
and other Unsatarated Compounds. By Maxwell Simpson 
(Proc. Hoy, Soc., 27, 118, 424). — Ethylene ehlorobromide, C 2 H 4 CIBP. 
Chloride of bromine was prepared by passing chlorine into a solution 
of bromine in aqueous hjpochlorous acid ; on passing ethylene into 
this solution, an oily liquid separated, boiling after purification at 
108 — ^110®, and giving on analysis numbers agreeing with the above 
formula. 

PropyUne chlorobroymde, CsBTaOlBr, is prepared in a similar way, and 
boils at 118—120®. 

Ally! chlorodibromide^ CaHsClBra, is formed by the action of bromine 
chloride on allyl bromide at the ordinary temperature. It boils at 
197 — 199®. If the mixture be heated to about 100®, allyl hromo- 
dichloride^ CsHeClaBr, b. p. 1 80 — ^187^, is produced. 

Ethylidem ehloriodidey CBLj-OHCII, may be prepared either by the 
action of a weak solution of iodine chloride on ethylidene iodide oi* 
of aluminium iodide dissolved in carbon bisulphide on ethylidene 
iodide, also dissolved in carbon bisulphide. After purification, the 
product distils at 117 — 119® without decomposition, and has a density 
of 2*054 at 19®. 

Ethylidene bromiodide^ CB^OHBrl, may he prepared in the same 
way as the ohloriodide, substituting the bromide of iodine for the 
chloride. It boils at 142 — ^144®, and does not solidify in a free 2 dng 
mixture. C. W. W. 

Preparation of Acetylene. By Jungelbisch (Compt rend,, 90. 
364 — 367, and J, Pharm, Chuti, [5], 1, 307 — 310). — This is a descrip- 
tion of a special lamp for the preparation of acetylene by the incom- 
plete combnstion of coal-gas, uhe supply of air being limited by 
virtually burning a jet of air in an atmosphere of coal-gas, so as to 
avoid any excess of oxygen being carried over into the ammoniacal 
cuprous solution. A description of the apparatus would be incomplete 
without the diagrams, which are given in the original paper. 

L. T. O’S. 

Action of Bleaching Powder on Propyl, Bnlyl, and Amyl 
Alcohols. By J. Regnault and E. Haeut ( Pharm. [4], 30, 405 — 
408) — ^To determine the part played by the above alcohols in intro- 
ducing impurities in the preparation of chloroform from ethyl alcohol, 
they were severally tr^ted with bleaching powder. Isopropyl 
alcohol (b. p. 82®), isobutyl alcohol (b. p. 109*), and amyl alcohol 
(b. p. 130 — ^132®), were distilled with bleaching powder ; in each case 
the distillate separated into two layers, the lighter consisting of an 
alcoholic solution of a chlorine compound and the heavier of water* 
The up^r liquid was again distilled with bleaching powder, when 
the dismlate separated into three layers. The heaviest liquid con- 
sisted of a chlorine compound, and the other two of the alcoholic solu- 
tion of the same and water; they were again treated wiih bleaching 
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powder and so on until all the alcohol had been converted into the 
chlorine compound. 

The chlorine compounds in each case have properties similar to 
those of chloroform, but difl^er fi^m it and from each other. These 
results show that the isomeric alcohols have some influence on the 
purity of chloroform. The authors purpose giving a more detailed 
accoxmt of their research in a future communication. L, T. O’S. 


Action of Bromine on Epichlorhydrin. By E. Gbivattx and 
P. A-Dam {Bulk Soc. Gkim. [-]» 33. Ho? — ^259). — treating epichlor- 
hydrin with bromine at 100®, the latter is rapidly absorbed and an oily 
liquid obtained, which decomposes on distillation in a vacuum, but 
deposits crystals on adding water and cooling at 0®. The crystals sepa- 
rate from a heavy oil, and recrvstallised from alcohol, consist of 
cJilorotrihromacetone, C3H201Br30.4Hj0 (m. p. 65®). Dried in a current 
of air, the crystals lose their water of crystallisation, and anhydrous 
chlorotribromacetone is obtained as a heavy, colourless oil, which 
attacks the eyes. 

The oily liquid which is separated from the crystals consists of 
ehlorobromhydrin, CH2C1.0H(0H),CH2Br (m. p. 190 — ^196®)- 

The action of bromine on epichlorhydrin may be expressed thus : — 

2(03H5C10) + SBr* = CsHjOlBrsO + CsHeCJlBrO 4* 2HBr. 

L. T. O’S, 


Action of Sodium on Ei^chlorhydrin. By Hakriot {Bull 
Soc, Ohim, [2], 32, 662). — ^By the action of sodium on epichlorhydrin, 
a yellow insoluble body, CeHjoOj 4* 2Nra01, is induced, from which 
the sodium chloride caimot be removed by washing. If, however, the 
reaction is allowed to take place in the cold, a product is eventually 
obtained which is soluble in cold water. On heating this solution, 
the yellow substance is precipitated, but by evaporating the cold solu- 
tion in a vacunm, the sodium chloride crystallises out alone, and an 
oily liquid is obtained, having a sweet taste and corresponding with 
the formula CaHioOa- The author thinks it is the anhydride of a 
tetratomic alcohol, which he hopes to obtain from it by hydration. 

J. M. H. M. 


Constitution of Epichlorhydrin. By Hajjbiox {Bull Soe. 
Chim. [2], 32, 651— 552).— In order to decide by experiment be- 

yCHl 

tween the two formulm for epichlorhydrin, CH*C1.CH^ I and 


0Ha01.C.GH2(0H), proposed by Eebonl and hy Berthelot respectively, 
the author mixed gradually 92 grams epichlorhydrin with 130 grams 
phosphorus trichloride. A violent reaction wcurr^, and on ooolmg 
the mixtnre and submitting the product to distillation under reduced 
pressure, a liquid was obtained (b. p. 133 — 14/)® at 100 mm.) wHoh 
proved to be a compound of epichlorhydrin and phosphorus trichloride, 
C^HfiOOl.PClB ; it is decomposed by water into epichlorhydrin and phos- 
phorous acid. If Berthelot’s formula be correct, the hydroxyl ehoald 
be replaceable by chlorine, isoallylene dichloride, OHiCLC.CHiCl 
being formed, but no such body was produced in the reaction. 

J. M. BL M. 
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Inactive Glucose or Neutral Sugar. By TJ. Gaton {Bull. 
8oc. Ghim. [2], 33, 253 — ^256). — HoTsin-Deon (ihid.^ 32, 121) shows 
that inverted and inactive sugar have the same composition, and that 
in the formation of inverted sugar, inactive sugar is first formed and 
subsequently converted into inverted sugar by hydration. In answer 
the author refers to previous notes by himself on the same subject, in 
which he arrives at the same conclusions as Horsin-D5on, but in dif- 
ferent ways. Details of the experiments are given in the paper. 

li. T. O’S. 

Inactive and Inverted Sugar. By P, HousiN-DifioN (Bidl 8oc. 
Oliim. [2], 33, 256 — 257). — In reply to Gayon, the author points out 
that although their results agree, the difference between their commu- 
nications is, that Gayon states the feet and the author gives the expla- 
nation. L. T. O’S. 

Method of Producing Acetal. By E. Exgel and De Girard 
(Oompt. rend,, 692 — 694). — ^Acetal may be obtained in considerable 
quantity by passing a current of non-spontaneously inflammable 
hydrogen phosphide through a mixture of equal volumes of aldehyde 
and absolute al^hol, cooled to —21°. A small quantity of ethyl ether 
is also produced. It is probably not necessary to work at so low a 
temperature, but the authors promise further details. G. H. B. 

Besearches on Lactin. By E. J. Mills and J. Hogarth (Proc. 
Boy. 8oc., 28, 278). — ^The permanent specific rotation of lactin (milk- 
sugar) as determined by Jellett’s polarimeter is 59*17° (mean of 
21 experiments). Berthelot gives 59*3°. 

If the rotatory power of freshly prepared aqueous solution of lactin 
be examined at short intervals of time, it is foxmd to gradually de- 
crease. This phenomenon was qnantified by a series of determinations 
made at intervals of two hours, in some cases with addition of sodinm 
or potassium chloride ; and it was found that the change could he ex- 
pressed by the equation y = a -|- 4- «***, in which y is the angle of 

rotation, x the time in half hours, counting from the first contact of 
the lactin with water, and a, 5, and c are constants. Prom the results 
obtained, the initial specific rotation of lactin is calculated to be 
92*63°. When the specific rotation 64*8 is reached, the law of change 
must be expressed by a different equation ; this fact pointing to the 
dual nature of lactin mentioned by Pudakowski. Increase of tem- 
perature hastens the change. The presence of sodium or potassium 
chloride increases the amount of lactin in solution, but has no apparent 
effect on the rate of change. 

The study of the action of hydrogen nitrate on lactin is attended by 
great experimental difficulties, but the authors have succeeded in ob- 
feining results which are expressed in a curve. This curve shows a 
rise in the rotatoiy power on first addition of nitric acid (due to 
galactose ?), then it falls below zero (formation of mucic acid, and 
perhaps of leevo-tartarie add) ; then a second rise (dextro-tartaric 
a dd) , and finally a fall to zero (oxalic acid). 

Water at 17° shaken with excess of lactin takes up a quantity cor- 
responding to a solttbiliiy of one part lactin in 10*64 parts water, the 
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quantil^ graduallj increasing nntil it reaves the limit of 1 part 
lacfein in 3*23 parts water. C. W. W, 

Action of Acetic Chloride on Valeraldehyde. By Maxwell 
Simpson (Proc. Boy, 8oo,, 27, 120). — Equivalent proportions of acetic 
chloride and valeraldehyde were heated in a sealed tube at 100® for 
about three hours, and the product distilled. About half the liquid 
passed over between 115 and 145° ; the remainder refused to distil 
even at 800°. On redistillation, the first portion boiled for the most 
part at 118 — ^128°. It gave on analysis numbers leading to the for- 
mula CsHioO, AcCL Its sp. gr. is about 0*937 at 17°. It is 
gradually decomposed by water with formation of hydrochloric acid, 
acetic acid, and valeraldehyde. C. W, W. 

Action of Dehydrating Substances on Organic Acids. By 
B. Tanqbl (Per., 13, 355 — 358). — is well known that many poly 
basic organic acids, either when heated or when subjected to the 
actiou of dehydrating agents, give carbonic anhydride., and frequently 
also carbonic oxide and water, whilst a residue is left depending on 
the nature of the acid. A more detailed investigation of these facts 
has led to the following results, attention being paid merely to the 
nature of the gas evolv^ : — 

Mcmohaeic acids when heated with dehydrating agents (sulphuric 
acid or syrupy phosphoric acid) are either not decomposed at all, or 
only with dimcnlty, in which case they give either car^nic anhydride 
or carbonic oxide ; thus stearic and benzoic acids give neither gas by 
the action of phosphoric acid, and with sulphuric acid they give car- 
honic anhydride, but no carbonic oxide. Bihydric monobasic acids also 
give either carbonic anhydride or carbonic oxide ; thus salicylic gives 
carbonic anhydride, whUst lactic acid gives carbonic oxide. Dibasic 
adds give equal volumes of carbonic oxide and anhydride, according 
to the following equation : — ^R"(COOH){| = + CO 2 4- CO + HtO, 
as in the case of o::^ic and camphoric acids. Dumas and Piria found 
that tartaric acid by treatment with snlphuric acid gave 3 vols. CO, 
1 vol. CO 2 , and 2 vols. SO 2 , but by the action of phosphoric acid, 
the author states that it gives equal volumes of carbonic oxide and 
anhydride. Tnbasic acids give 2 vols. of carbonic anhydride to 1 voL 
of carbonic oxide, thus : R^"(COOH )2 = R'"H + 2 CO 2 + CO + H,0, 
This is the case with citric acid, the same result being obtained 
whether snlphuric or phosphoric acid be employed as the dehydrati^ 
agent. Dtxmas, however, found that citric acid when heated with 
B^phuric acid gave pure carbonic oxide. Should the above rules he 
conhrmed 1^ fisher experiments, the auihor beHeves that the deter- 
mination of tiie nature of the gas evolved on treatment with dehydrating 
agents wonld serve as a very ready method for ascertaining the 
basunty of organic adds. T. C. 

Action of Carbonic Oxide on Alkaline Hydrates at High 
Temperatures. By A. Geuthse (Per., 13, 328—324), — A claim to 
prioriiy of discovery over Merz and Tibirifa (tbia voL p. 374). 
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Synthesis of Formic Acid. Bj 0. Loew (Ber., 13, 324 — »32o). — 
Formic acid, ferrous sulphide, ferrous formate, carbonic anhydride, 
and trithiomethvlene are obtained when carbon bisulphide and 
water are heated with iron hlmgs in sealed tubes at 100°, This 
method is recommended for preparing formic acid on the large scale. 

*!F* 0. 

Action of Titaninm Tetrachloride, Stannic Chloride, and 
Antimony Pentaohloride on Acetic Acid and Acetic Anhy- 
dride. By A. BERTRiJST) (BulL Soc. Ckim. [2], 33, 252 — 253). — The 
above chlorides act on acetic acid and acetic anhydride, forming 
mixed anhydrides, which are probably similar to the silico-acetic 
anhydride of Friedel and Ladenburg {Ann. Oliim. Phys. [4], 27, 
428). li- T. O’S. 

Compounds of the Myristic Senes. By F. Masino {Oazzetta, 
10, 72 — 78). — ^As commercial oil of nutmegs is usually more or 
less adulterated, it .was considered preferable to prepare myristin 
directly from nutmegs by extracting the powdered seeds with ether, 
which was found to be a fcir better solvent than either benzene or 
light petroleum for this purpose. Obtained in this way, it crystallised 
in colourless lustrous silky plates (m. p. 55®; Playfair found 31®, 
probably from his substance containing impurities derived from the 
commercial oil of nutmegs employed). The myristic acid obtained 
from this by saponification with pot^h had the melting point (53 — 54®) 
given by Bfeintz. 

Myristamide, 0uHa70.XH2, prepared by boiling myristin with alco- 
holic ammonia for three or four days, crystallises in lustrous scales 
(m^p. 102®). It is insoluble in water, but easily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene. Myristanilide, CwHajO.NHPh, obtained by long 
continued heating of aniline myristate, crystallises in long slender 
silky needles (m. p. 84®), which are very soluble in ether, benzene, 
and chloroform. 

Mj/nsfoUc acid. — Bromine does not act on myristic acid even at 
120®, but it is readily attacked by chlorine at 100® if exposed to sun- 
shine, hydrochloric acid copiously evolved, and a chlorinated deriva- 
tive bemg formed. This was separated from unaltered myristic 
acid by crystallisation, and heated with alcoholic potash for eight days 
at 180® ; the product coutained mvristio acid and an oily body, which 
gave Pettenkoferis reaction, ani solidified at a low temperature 
(m. p. 12®); it united readily with bromine, forming the tetrabro- 
minated derivative CuBLsiBr^Os. This is a yellow oily substance, 
which gradually gives off hydrobromic acid when exposed in a vacuum 
over solid potash, leaving a residue of the composition 0uH22Br202, 
which is reconverted into myristolic acid (m. p. 12®) by nascent hydro- 
gen. The quantity of substance was too small to allow of the 
myristolic acid, CUH21O2, to be purified for analysis. C. E. G. 

Prodacts of the Oxidation of Wool: Gyanopropionic Acid. 
By J. A. WANSLTDf and W. J. Coopeb (Phil. Mag. [6], 7, 85t>).— 
"WWn wool, dissolved in water by means of three times its weight of 
potash, is oxidised by four times its weight of potassium permanganate, 
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there are produced caibonic acid, oxalic add, and ammonia; when 
only two parts of permanganate are’ employed at least two new acids 
are produced, one of which, cjanopropionic add, has been obtained 
pure. 

The free add, obtained by decomposing the barium salt with sul- 
phuric add, has the formula 2C4H5X0i.BH20. It is an amorphous 
solid, brittle at ordinary temperatures, but softening at 100®. In mass, 
it has a pale brownish-yellow or straw colour, in powder, it is almost 
white. It is very soluble in water and in strong alcohol. It has a 
strongly add taste and reaction, decomposes carbonates, and dissolves 
magnesium in the cold. It is oxidised by potassium dicbromate And 
by permanganate. 

Heated to 140°, it gives off all its water ; at higher temperatures, it 
is decomposed, evolving ethyl cyanide, and forming a brown mass, 
soluble in potash. 

Most of the metallic cyanopropionates are soluble in water, and con- 
tain water of crystallisation. 

Banum cyanopropiotiate, is a white powder, 

very soluble in watei*, but sparingly soluble m alcohoL It loses 1 mol. 
of water at 160 — 170°. There is also a basic salt, 

02^2.3H20j3.BaH203. 

Silver cyanopropionate^ 2C4H*Ag^0a.-|B[30, is nearly insoluble in 
water; the dry salt qnicidy absorbs 2 per cent, of water. There is a 
basic salt, 2C4H4AgNOa.AgHO.H9O, obtained by adding silver nitrate 
to the basic b^um salt. 

Lead cyanopropionede^ Pb(C4H4NOa)a.HiO, is also nearly insoluble in 
water ; it is a white powder. 

The juagnesiutu salt, is extremely soluble in 

water, drymg up first to a jelly, and finally to a brittle mass, yielding 
a white powder. 

Fotassium cyanopr^^iov^te, C4H4lSrK02.Hs0, forms a straw-coloured 
transparent solid. Dried at 100°, the salt contains five molecules of 
water ; at 190°, it contains only one ; deposited from strong alcohol 
and dried at 100°, it contains 4H2O. It is very soluble in water and 
in 40 per cent, alcohol, sparingly so in strong alcohol. Heated at 
200 — ^220° with twice its weight of potash, it is completely decomposed, 
giving off ethylamine and leaving potassium oxalate, GiH^Oa + 
2EH0=K2 Cs 04+C8H3.NH3, proving the acid to be isocyanopxoponic 
acid. 

Calcium cyanopropiouate^ Ga(C4H[4NOa)a.4HaO (dried at 100°), is 
very soluble in water, and is precipitated from iia aqueous solution 
in ^ percent. alcohoL It loses about 4 per cent. (baJf a molecule) of 
water at 200°. 0. W. W. 

Amides and Anilides of /S-Hydroxybutyric Add. By L. Bal- 
BIAKO {Ser^ 13, 312 — 314). — B-Amddohuiyramide^ 

NHa.0HMe.CH3.C03SrB[i, 

is obtained by heating ethyl i3-chlorbuiyrate with alcoholic ammonia 
in sealed tubes at 70— 8(r. It is a syrupy liquid, which is easUy 
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soluble in water and in bot alcobol, bnt only sparingly soluble in 
etber. Its platmochloride crystallises in orange-coloured tables, 
which are bnt little soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in ether. The 
aqueous solution of the free base evolves ammonia when boiled, and on 
boiling with lead hydroxide, it gives lead 3-amidobutyrate, from 
which the free acid may be obtained by treatment with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It crystallises in deliquescent plates. The hydrochloride 
of jS-amidobutyramide may be obtained by decomposing the platmo- 
chloride with ammonium chloride ; it forms a crystalKue hygroscopic 
mass. 

On heating ethyl /S-chlorbutyrate for several hours with 3 to 4 
mols. of aniline a crystalline mass is obtained, which is only partially 
soluble in ether. The insoluble portion consists of aniline hydro- 
chloride, and the hydrochloride of i§-amidobu1yranilide, 

IS'HPh.CHMe.CHa.CO ]srHPh.HCl, 

the latter of which crystallises in brilliant, colourless fatty plates 
(m. p. = 206°), which are insoluHe in ether, and huu sparingly soluble 
in boiling water. 

The portion of the above product which was soluble in ether con- 
sisted of unchanged ethyl chlorbutyrate and aniline, together with 
^-hutyranilhetaine, CioHi^Oj, which was purified by means of its 
oxalate. It is a crystalline neutral mass, and forms a hydrochloride 
and platinochloride, ROI4. (CioHi3N02HCl)2. The free base on boiling 
with barium hydrate gives barium acetate and resinous products. 
The oxalate^ OioHuISTOa CaHaOi, ciystallises in nodules (m. p. 138*'), 
which are easily soluble in bot water and in hot alcohol, and shows a 
strong acid reaction. On treating the oxalate with barium hydrate 
it gives, in addition to the free base, the crystalline barium salt of 
P^anihhtttyric arid, NHPh.OHMe.GH2.COOH, isomeric with the above 
base. It crystallises in needles (m. p. 128®), which are but sparingly 
soluble in cold, but more soluble in hot water ; it is easily soluble in 
alcohol and in ether. T. C. 

Electrolysis of Malonlc Acid. By E. Botibgoin (Oompt, rend , 90, 
608 — 611). — ^Wheu an alkaline solution of sodium malouate is electro- 
lysed, the gas evolved at the positive pole consists simply of a mixture 
of oxygen, carbonic anhydride, and carbonic oxide without any hydro- 
carbon, whatever the degree of alkalinity or concentration of the solu- 
tion. With a neutral solution of the salt, carbonic anhydride alone is 
evolved and the liquid becomes strongly acid in the positive part of 
the cell. After a time, the carbonic anhydride is accompanied by car- 
bonic oxide and oxygen. With free malonic acid, the gas consists 
mainly of oxygen with small quantities of carbonic anhydride. Malonic 
acid, then, Offers from succinic acid in that no hydrocarbon is pro- 
duced when it is electrolysed, and it differs from oxalic acid in its 
greater stability and in that it concentrates itself in the positive part 
ofihecelL 0. H. H. 

Xztactive Malic Acid. By G. J. W. Bbbmbb (Ber, 13, 351-— 353). 
—The inactive malic acid obtained by the author (tbid., 8, 1594) by 
the reduction of tartaric acid with hydriodic acid consists of a znixtu3r6 
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o£ dextro- and leevo-rotary malic acids. The two are best separated by 
means of tbeir cinchonine salts, that of the former being the least 
soluble in water. The specific rotations of the two acids are +6'316 
and — 2'596 respectively. T. 0. 

Succizxin. By A. Funaeo and L. Da^'esi (GazzeUa^ 10, 58 — 60). — 
When equal parte of succinic acid and glycerol are heat^ at 200% a 
product is obtained which may be purified by dissolving it in water 
and adding animal charcoal; on cooling, the clear solution becomes 
turbid and gradually deposits the succinin as an amorphous buty- 
raceous mass of pale-yellow colour. It may be obtained almost colour- 
less by a second treatment with animal charcoal. Succinin, CtHioOb, 
forms an opaque mass resembling wax in appearance, insoluble in 
water or alcobol when cold, but easily soluble in the boiling liquid, in- 
soluble in ether, benzene, and chloroform. It is saponified by the 
action of alkalis in the same manner as other ethereal salts, yielding 
glycerol and succinic acid. G. E. Q, 

Synthesis of Ethylbensene from Ether and Benzene, By M. 
Balsohn (Bull, Soc. Chira, [2], 32, 617 — 618). — The author has previ- 
ously shown that in presence of aluminium chloride, ethylene unites 
directly with benzene, forming ethylbenzene, diethylhenzene, and tri- 
ethylbenzene. He now shows that ethylbenzene is produced by heat- 
ing together in sealed tubes at 180® for 12 hours a mixture of 1 part 
ether, 2 parts zinc chloride, and 4 parts benzene. A small quantity 
of a ciystallisable substance is produced at the same time, together 
with ethylene, and hydrocarbons boiling at higher teMeratnres than 
ethylbenzene. « J\ M. H. M. 

Action of Iodine on Aromatic Compoxinds witli Long Side- 
chains. By B. Batman and K. Pueis (Her., 13, 344—347).— 
On treating cymene with iodine at high temperatures, it gives the 
same hydrocarbons as turpentine od under similar conditions (Ber., 
12, 219 ; this Journal, 1879, Trans., 623), viz., hydrides of toluene 
and xylene, metst- and para-xylene, me&itylene, psendocumene, cymene * 
hydride, propyldimethylbenzene, and a high boiling hydrocarbon 
which gives tenzoylbenzoic add on oxidation. 

Amylbenzene and camphor by a similar treatment give in ^neral 
the same products as cymene and turpentine oiL T. 0. 

Pitfcica’s Fourth Nitrophenol, By S. Katanson (J?er., 13, 415 — 
417). — ^The author is unable to confirm Fittioa’s statement (ibid., 12 , 
2183) as to the existence of a fourth nitrophenol, for he hia several 
times repeated Fittica’s experiments and has only been able to obtain 
ordinary orthonitrophenol (m. p. 45®), mixed witn a little of the cor- 
responding para-compound (m. p. 114®). T. 0. 

Ethyl-dexivatives of Orthsmidophenctol and Orthanaido- 
phenol. By M. F5stee (J. pr. Chem, [2], 21, 341 — 375). — Ortho- 
amidophenetol is prepared by reducing the nitrophenetol with tin and 
hydrochloric acid, and after adding soda distiihng off the base in a 
current of steam. Orthamidophenetol is a colourless, oily liquid, 

2 2 2 
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whicli becomes bro’wxi on exposnre to tbe air; it bas an aromatic 
odour and a burning taste, and boils at 229® (bar. 766 mm.). It does 
not solidify at —21 . 

lfowefAyZort 7 ta)/iitZopAeiiefo 7 ,C 6 H 4 (OEt).NHEt, is obtained by beat- 
ing amidopbenetol and etbyl bromide in closed vessels at 60° for four 
or five Lours ; tbe free base is liberated from tbe salts so obtained by 
means of sodium carbonate. It is a colourless, bigbly-refractive 
liquid, and boils at 234—235° (bar. 751 mm.) ; its sp. gr. is 1-021 
at 18*3°. "Water and alcohol dissolve it but sparii^ly; witb other 
ordinary solvents, it mixes m all proportions. It is volatilised by 
steam. The base becomes brown on exposure to the air, a change 
also produced by various oxidising agents. With bleaching powder 
and chloroform the base undergoes a change similar to that observed 
by Schmitt (J. pr. Cliehi, [ 2 J, 18, 196) in the case of aniline ; 
the chloroform solution on evaporation yields a crystalline residue, 
which is probably an azo-compound. Acetic chloride reacts on the 
base. This base forms well-crystallised salts, which are easily soluble 
in water and in alcohol, but insoluble iu a mixture of alcohol and ether. 

Its hydrohromide, CioHjJSTO.HBr, crystallises in beautiful colourless 
rhombic tables, which redden on exposure to air. 

The lii/driodiJe, C 10 H 15 NO.HI, forms yellowidi rhombic leaflets. 

The hydrochloride^ CioHisNO.HCl, forms long colourless prisms. Its 
solutions, when treated with platinum chloride and concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, give a platinochloride, (CioHieNO.H01)2PtCl4> in long, 
yellow, opaque, rhombic prisms or tablets. It is easily soluble in 
water; tike aqueous solutions are decomposed on boilmg; alcohol 
dissolves it easily, but it is insoluble iu a mixture of alcohol and ether. 

The oxalate obtained by mixing alcoholic solutions of the acid and 
base crystallises in colourless, short, thick prisms, which are easily 
soluble m y^ater. 

The sulphate crystahises in small rhombic plates, and the nitrate in 
long colourless rhombic columns. 

Monetliylnitro-orthamidoniirosopfieneiol, (OEt) .If (If 0) Et, 

is obtained by the action of nitrous acid on an alcoholic solution of 
ethylorthamidophenetol hydrochloride ; it is insoluble in water, slightly 
soluble in alcohol, from which it crystallises in yellowish prisms. It 
is not acted on by acids or alkalis. The mtro-gronp in this body is 
reduced by tin and hydrochloric add, forming a base which is easily 
attacked by the air. 

Monethylorthamldo^heTidl^ 0 «H 4 (OH).IfHEt, is prepared by heating 
the phenetol with concentrated hydrochloric acid in sealed tubes at 
130®. The free base, prepared by treating the hydrochloride so ob- 
tained with caustic soda, crystallises from ether or benzene in small 
white rhombic plates, wHoh become brown on exposure to the air ; it 
melts at 167"6°, and is decomposed by distillation. It is only sparingly 
soluble in cloloroform, but easily in alcohol. Bromine reacts with the 
base, forming brown resinous products ; a similar change is produced 
by potassium dichroznate and sulphuric acid. Bromine- water and 
bleaching powder produce a violet, changing to a brown coloration. 

Uonethylorthamidophenol is a weak base, its salts crystallise well, 
but appear to be decomposed by the evaporation of their aqueous soln- 
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■Hons ; they are prepared by adding acids to the alcoholic solnHon of 
the base and allowing it to evaporate slowly. The salts are easily 
soluble in water and alcohol, but only sparingly in concentrated acids ; 
they become brown on exposure to air. 

The hydrochloride^ CbHuXO.HOL crystallises in colourless needles or 
acute rhombic prisms, and may be sublimed by heating careftilly. 

The platinochlorlde^ (CbHulSrO.HClJaPtChi crystallises in long yel- 
lowish needles -onited in rosette-like groups, "it is easily soluble in 
Vater and alcohol, and is decomposed on boiling with separation of 
platinum. 

The hydrohromlde^ CHuXO.HBr, forms small colourless prisms, 
which, when carefully heated, may be sublimed. 

The Jiydroiodide crystallises in yellow acuminated needles; it is 
Tepj unstable. The oxalate resembles that of the phenol. 

Orthamidonitrosophenol^ C6H4(0H).X(]S’0)Et, is obtained by the 
action of nitrous acid on the alcoholic solution of orthamidophenol 
hydrochloride ; it is precipitated from its alcoholic solutions by water 
in greyish leaflets (m. p. 121*5°). It is insoluble in water, but soluble 
in other ordinary solvents, and is not acted on by alkalis or acids. Tin 
and hydrochloric acid convert it into amidophenol. 

Biethylorfhamidophenetul, C6H4(OEt).21Btn, obtained by beating an 
aJcobolic solution of orthamidophenetol and ethyl iodide in sealed tubes 
at 120 — 130°, and decomposing the iodides so obtained with sodium 
carbonate. The free base is a colonrless oily liqnid, boiling at 227 — 
228° (bar. 754*8 mm.), and ba-dng an aromatic odour. It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in other ordinary solvents. On exposure to air, 
it becomes yellow ; bleaching powder gives a reddish- violet coloration, 
changing to a red ; and bromine- water and other oxidising agents pro- 
duce a red solution. It is not acted on by aceHc chloride. Concen- 
trated snlpburic acid dissolves it, forming a violet solution, which 
becomes yellow when diluted. Its salts form thick gelatinous masses. 

Dieihyhrthamidiiphenol^ C 8 H 4 (OH).KEts, is obtained from the pbe- 
netol by the acHon of concentrated hydrochloric acid. It is a colour- 
less liquid of aromatic odour boilii^ at 218—220°, and becomes green 
on exposure to air; the greeu solution when heat^ becomes yellow, 
and on cooling assumes the green colour. It is insoluble in water, bat 
soluble in alcohol, ether, Oxidising agents produce a reddi^- 
brown coloration in its solutions. Bleaching powder gives a red- 
coloured solution, from which a dark resinous body separates. Bro- 
mine -water gives a yellow cloudiness, then a blackish-brown resin, and 
lea-ving a reddish-violet solution. like the other bases already de- 
scribed, it does not expel ammonia from its salts. The sedts of this 
base crystallise well, are easily decomposed, and easily soinble in 
water and alcohol. 

The hydrohromidey QoHisI^O.Br, forms colourless rhombic -iiableB, 
which become violet on exposure to the air. 

The hydrocJdoride^ OiqHuNO.HCI, crystallises in colourless acumi- 
nated rhombic prisms, often united in twin-growths. 

The plutinockloridet (Cn»HjJSrO.HCl) 2 PtCl 4 , crystaHises in slightly 
yellow rhombic prisms ; soluble in water and alcohol, but only sparingly 
soluble in a mixture of alcohol and ether. 
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The hydriodide crystallises in yellow tablets or prisms, and the 
oxalate in small colourless prisms. 

The attempts to prepare triethylammoninm derivatives of orthamido- 
phenetol and orthamidophenol have proved nnsnccessfal. 

In conclusion, the author draws attention to the relations between 
the boiling points of these bases and those of nhe corresponding sub- 
stituted anilines. The monethylamidophenetol boils 7*5° higher than 
the diethyl base, and monethylamidophenol 10° higher than the 
diethylphenol. The diethylorthamidophenetol has the same boiling 
point as orthamidophenetol. Ethylaniline boils 10° lower than 
diethylanilme. P. P. B. 

Nitroortli- and Nitropaxa-azoplienetols, By H. Anoksae 
(J, pr. Chem.y [2], 21, 318 — 341). — By the nitration of orthazophene- 
tol, two dinitro-derivatives were obtained, which were separated by 
means of the difference of solubility in alcohol. The dinitraao- 
pJienetoly QicHisNiOe, which is soluble in alcohol, and forms about one- 
fourth of the yield, crystallises in bright reddish-yellow needles 
(m, p. 190°). Its isomeride, which is insoluble in alcohol, crystallises 
from hot chloroform or benzene in lustrous brownish-red prisma 
(m. p. 284 — 285°), which under the microscope appear blue when 
viewed by reflect^ light. It sublimes with parti^ decomposition, 
and is not acted on by concentrated hydrochloric or nitric acid ; con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, however, dissolves it, forming a bright-red 
solution, from which it is thrown down by water as a yellow flocculent 
precipitate. 

This dinitrazophenetol (m. p. 284— 28e*>°), when reduced by ammo- 
nium sulphide, yields a diuiiroliydrazoplienetoly CieHiaNiOe, which is 
insoluble in water and in alcohol, sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol, 
and largely soluble in chloroform, benzene, and ether. It crystallises 
from concentrated alcoholic solutions in brilliantly lustrous prisms 
(m. p, 201 — ^202°X evaporation from dilute solutions, it is 

obtamed in long iridescent prisms, having a vitreous lustre. When 
heated for a considerable time in the water-bath with hydrochloric 
acid, it is resolved into dinitrazophenetol andnitramidophenetol hydro- 
chloride — 

CJBr3(]SrO*)(OEt).N 
2 I -h 2HC1 = II 

06H3(lsrO«)(OBt).HI!r C5H,(N03)(0Bt).N 

+ 2C6H«(NO,)(OBt).im3.HCL 

At the same time a small quantity of a weak base is formed, the salts 
of which are decomposed by water. 

JSfitramidophenetoIy OsHs(OEt)(N' 03 ) prepared by decomposing 
the hydrochloride, obtained in the manner already described, with an 
alkali, and extracting with ether. It crystallises from aqueous alcohol 
in long yellow needles (m. p, 96 — 97°). It forms well crystallised 
salts. Nitrons acid converts it into a diazo-compound, which when 
boiled with alcohol yields paranitrophenetol, thus showing the oom- 
pomid to be a »itrainido]^enetol, and not a diphenyl-derivutive ; 
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further, that the dinitrazophenetol, which was prepared from orthazo- 
phenetol, has the constitutional formnia, 

CeH,( 0 Et).(jr 03 ).]S* : ^r.CXO,)(EtO)aH3 == [1 : 4 : 2 : 2 : 4 : l]. 

And the dinitrohjdrazo- and nitramido-phenetols contain the groups 
in similar positions. 

Nitramidophenetol when heated with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid at 155®, is resolved into ethyl chloride and nitramidophenol. 

Parazophenetol, prepared according to Schmitt’s method (*71 pr. 
Ohem, [2j, 18, 108), is scarcely acted on by cold concentrated nitric 
acid ; both hot concentrated and fuming nitric acid attack it, forming 
(1) dinitrophenetol, soluble in water; (2) trinirrazoxyphenetol, 
soluble iu alcohol, and an isomeride of the latter insoluble in alcohol. 
These three products were separated by the difference of solubilities in 
water and alcohol. 

JDinitrophemtol^ C 6 H 8 (X 02 )a. 0 Et, crystallises from alcohol in white 
silky leaflets (m. p. 85®), and ns volatile in steam. It is sparbgly 
soluble in hot water. When heated at 150® with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid in sealed tubes, it yields a dinitrophenol (m. p. 102 — 103®). 
This is probably an isomeride of the a- and ^-dinitrophenols prepared 
by Hubuer, melting at 63 — 64® and 113 — 114° respectively. 

Trinitrazoxyphenetol, OieHuNsO®, crystallises from alcohol in long fine 
yellow needles, united in stellate groups. It is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, easily soluble in hot alcohol, ether, chloroform, "benzene, and 
glacial acetic acid, and insoluble in water. The isomeride of this 
trinitro-derivative, which is insolnble in alcohol, dissolves in glacial 
acetic acid, chloroform, and benzene, and very easily in ethyl acetate, 
from which it crystallises in bright yellow needles (m. p. 187°). It 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, and is reprecipitated from 
this solution by water. Nitric acid oxidises it with the production of 
the dinitrophenetol described above. Concentrated hydrochloric and 
hydrobromic acids do not act on it, whereas it is acted on by 
hydriodic acid. Alcoholic potash and soda also attack it. It is 
r^uced by meams of ammonium sulphide. 

In conclusion, the author draws attention to the fact that the app^ 
rently abnormal behaviour of parazophenetol with nitric acid is 
similar to the behaviour of azobenzene and azotoluene when treated 
with nitric acid. (H. Petriew, Per., 6, 557.) P. P. B. 

OccorreiLoe of VaniUin in. certain kinds of Baw Beetroot 
Sugar. By C. Scheibleb (Per., 13, 335 — 340). — The author finds 
that a sutetance (m. p. 79°) identical with vanillin occurs among 
the soluble non-saccharine constituents of the juice of beetroot sngv, 
and especially in such as are neutral or slightly acid, but rarely in 
those which are strongly alkaline. T. 6. 

SynthesiB of Aromatic Aldehydes ; Onminaldehyde. By A. 
Etabo (Compt. mid,, 90, 534 — 536). — ^The author has previously 
shown ^at the oxidation of cymeoe derived from terebenthene 
chromio dichloride in solution in carbon bisulphide, yields an oxl 
forming a czystalline compound with sodium hjdrpg)^ sulphite; 
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iihis, "wlieii decomposed by sodium carbonate, gives an aldehyde fnsiiLg 
at 80®, and resembling camphor in appearance. If the temperature 
be allowed to rise as high as the boiling point of the carbon bisulphide, 
the character of the reaction is completely changed. 

Cymene and chromic dichloiride, when dissolved in carbon bisul- 
phide and mixed in the proportion of 1 mol. of the former to 2 mols. 
of the latter, give a chocolate-brown granular precipitate containing 
CioHi 4 . 2 Cr 03 Cl 2 . This is decomposed by water with the production of 
cuminaldehyde which boils at 223° (uncorr.), and may be purified by 
combining it with sodium hydrogen sulphite and decomposing the 
compound formed by means of sodium carbonate. Benzoic, isocu- 
minic, and anisic aldehydes may be easily obtained by this method. 
The chromic dicJiloride attaclcs Hie group CHs connected with the radicle 
phenyh and hy the further action of water transforms it into the group 
COH, characteristic of the aldehydes. 

Dimethylbenzene, oxidised in this manner, yields metamethylbenz- 
aldehyde, which when purified boils at 200'^. 

In the«!e reactions a small quantity of tbe corresponding chlorine- 
derivative is generally formed. The chromic acid produced by the 
action of the water on the chromic dichloride gradually oxidises the 
aldehydes if allowed to remaiu in contact with them. 0. H. B. 

Aotion of Acetic Anhydride on some Aromatic Aldehydes. 
By P. Babbibb {Bull. 8oc. Chim. [2], 33, 52 — 66). — Three classes of 
aceiyl-derivatives may be obtaaned from aromatic aldehydes : (1) in 
which the aldehyde function is destroyed by substitution ; (2) in which 
the phenol function is destroyed by substitution ; and (3) in which the 
substitution takes place in both functions. Bodies of the first class 
behave as monatomic phenols, those of the second class as monatomic 
aldehydes, and those of the third class as ethers. It is from the 
derivatives of the second class only that coumarin and its analogues 
can be obtained. The author’s experiments have been made with 
salicylic aldehyde, paroxybenzoic aldehyde, and the two oxytoluic 
aldehydes formed hy the action of chlo^orm on an alkaline solntiou 
of liquid cresol. These two bodies had beeu isolated in the pure state 
by him when the note of Tiemann and Schotten appeared. The Hqnid 
aldehyde boils at 206 — 208°, the crystals of solid aldehyde melt at 
120°. All these aldehydes, when heated in sealed tubes with excess 
of acetic anhydride at 180° for six hours, give acetyl-derivatives of the 
second class, of which acetosalicylol, CyE 4 (AoO).OOH, is a type. 
The new bodies thns obtained by the author are — 

Acetylparoxybenzaldehyde, OJEL^O^. — A colourless oily liquid (b. p. 
260°), with an odour like that of the phenyl acetate. It combines 
with sodium hydrogen sulphite. 

Aeeiyl deriv^ce of liquid oxytoluic aldehyde^ CicHioOs. — A colourless 
slightly oily liquid (h. p. 267°), combining with sodium hydrogen 
sulphite. It does not soHdiOr in a mixture of ice and salt. 

Acetyl derivative of solid oxytoluic aldehyde^ CioHioOs. — A liquid 
similar to the preceding (b. p. 275°). All these compounds, when 
boiled with herj^water, yield the corresponding aldehyde and acetic 
acid. The reason which gives rise to these acetic sails is siTnilay 
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to that observed in the case of salicylic aldehyde. An acetate of the 
third class is first formed, C6Hi(HO).COH + 2 AC 2 O = 
C 6 H 4 (OAc).C(OAc) 2 H + Ac.OH. It may he isolated hj prolonged 
washing of the product with sodium carbonate solution, and crystal- 
lises in fine white needles (m. p. 100®). On treating this compound 
with potassium hydrate, the acetyl of the phenol portion is removed, 
and an ether of the first class produced, C 6 H 4 (OAc).C(OAc) 2 H -H 
KOH = C 8 B[ 4 (OH)C(OAc) 2 H + KOAc. Diacetic salicylol forms 
large colourless crystals (m. p. 104 — 105'). On the other hand, by 
distilling the original acetyl-derivative, an ether of the second class is 
produced, C 6 H 4 (OAc).C(OAc) 2 H = AcjO -f- C 6 H 4 (OAc).COH. 

J. AI. H. M. 

Action of Nascent Hydrogen on OrthonitrobenEaldehyde. 
By 0. ErnoLPH (Ber., 13, 310 — 311).— Orthonitrobenzaldehyde, on 
treatment with tin and glacial acetic acid, gives a base, C 7 H 5 N’, which 
crystallises in colourless plates. Its constitution is most probably 

represented by the formula 1 1 

A monochlorinated derivative of this base is obtained by the action 
of stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid on orthonitrobenzaldehyde. 
It melts at 83®, and forms a hydrochloride, C 7 H 4 GIN.HCLH 2 O, which 
crystallises in reddish-colonred plates. The author is continuing his 
investigation. T. 0 . 

Formation of Cinnamic Aldehyde dnring Fibrin-pancreas 
Digestion. By J. Ossikovszey (Ber., 13, 326 — 328). — ^The author 
has found cinnamic aldehyde among the volatile prodncts obtained by 
fibrin-pancreas digestion, and considers that this fact accounts for the 
formation of phenylpropionic and phenylacetic acids by the pntrefec- 
tion of albuminous substances as ol^erv^ by the Salkowskis. 

T. 0. 

Limited Oxidation of Ethylbenzene. By 0. Friedjel and M. 
BaXiSOhit (^BuU. 80 c. Gkinu [2], 2, 615 — 617). — The sole aromatic pro- 
duct of the oxidation of ethylbenzene, according to the observations 
of Fittig and of Eekule, is benzoic acid. All the attempts made by 
Keknl4 to obtain an intermediate aldehyde, 0 «H 6 .CH 2 .C 0 B^ were un- 
successfuL The authors show that the OHj group is the first to 
oxidise, the product of incomplete oxidation being methylphenylketone. 
This snbstance is produced by the action of chromic acid in insufficient 
quantify on ethylbenzene in acetic solution. The reaction is complete 
in about fifteen minutes, and the mixture must be cooled in water to 
prevent too rapid action. Twenty grams of ethylbenzene famished 
about 2 grams of methylphenylketone obtcdned in a pure state by 
agitating the oxidised mixtoxe with water and fxactioxialij distfiling 
the supernatant liquid. J. H. H. M. 

Conversion of Bromostyrolene into Methylphmiylkstone. 
By C. Feiedel and M. Balsohr (BulL Soc. Ohim. [2], 82, 613 — 615). 
By the action of sodium and carltonio anhydride on the bromoatyr^ 
lene obtained from stjrolene bromide by treatment with alcohoiio 
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potash, Swartfl obtained cinnamic acid, and hence assigned the for^ 
nmla PhOH I CHBr to bromostyrolene. The authors, liowever, show 
that the formula PhOBrl GHiis the correct one, since hj the action 
of sulphuric acid or water on this substance, methylphenylketone is pro- 
duced, just as acetone is obtained from chloropropylene, MeCCl I CS 2 . 
The reaction of bromostyrolene with sulphuric acid yields methyl- 
phenylketone in very small quantity, but about 66 per cent, of the 
theoretical proportion can be easily obtained by heating bromosty- 
rolene in sealed tubes with a large excess of water at 180° for 12 
hours. 

CsHs-CBr : CHi + HaO = CaH,.CO.OH3 4- HBr. 

By means of this reaction, methylphenylketone can be obtained 
from ethylbenzene. The authors explain the production of cinnamic 
acid in Swart’s experiments by supposing either that the crude bromo- 
styrolene contains PhCH ! CHBr, as well as PhCBr I CHg, or that 
the acid CsHa.C : C-COOH is formed first, and that this becomes 
cinnamic acid by fixation of hydrogen. J. M. H. M. 

Isophthaloplieiioiie. By E. Adob (Bull 80c. CJiim, [2], 33, 56 
— 59). — This substance was prepared by treating isophthalio chloride 
with benzene in presence of aluminium chloride; the product was 
washed with water, the excess of benzene distilled ofi, and the product 
treated with dilute soda. The residue is isophthalophenone, and the 
solution contains sodium isophthalate and the sodium salt of an acid 
which melts at 161®, and is less soluble in boiling water than iso- 
phthalic acid- The barium salt of the new acid crystallises in scales 
having the formula (0i4H9O8)2Ba4'2Aq. Thesilversaltis very slightly 
soluble in boiling water, easily soluble in ammonia, and crystallises 
in white filaments, of the formula CuHsOjAg. The reaction of iso- 
phthalic chloride with benzene therefore takes place in two stages: — 

(1) C.H4(COCl)a + CsHe = OeHiCCOPlO.COOl + HCl; 

(2) CaH4(00Ph).C001 + OsHe = aH* (COPh)^ -1- HCL 

The benzoylbenzoic acid obtained in the first of the above reactions 
is a Twefo-derivative ; the acid melting at 194°, obtained on oxidising 
tolylphenylketoue, is a para-derivative: therefore Plascnda and 
21moke's acid melting at 127 — 128°, obtained by oxidising benzyl- 
toluene should be the ortho-acid. 

Isophthalophenone, purified by distillation, boils at about 260° ; 
crystallised repeatedly from alcohol, it melts at 99‘5 — 100®. Treated 
with alcoholic potash or soda, it furnishes a reddish resin, insoluble in 
alcohol and water. Baeyer, by treating phthalophenone with soda, 
obtained triphenylmethane-carboxylic acid, 0 H(C 6 H 6 )a.CeH 4 . 000 H. 
Pused with pota^ isophthalophenone funushes benzoic acid, but no 
isophthalio acid. Treated with hot fuming nitric acid, it gives two 
isomeric derivatives : a'dimfroisophthalopheuoriei C«H 4 (NOa)a(COPh)a, 
melts at about 260°, is almost insoluble in boiling alcohol, and orys- 
tall ia eB from glacial acetic acid ; ^-dinitroisojphthaloph&ione is formed 
at a lower temperature, melts at about 100°, is more soluble in 
alcohol and in acetic acid than the ^derivative, but does not crys- 
iaUise. 
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0~Diamidois<3p7UhaIoph&nonej obtained by reducrag an acetic solntion 
of the corresponding nitro>componnd with metallic tin, is a yellow isli 
amorphous powder, fusing at about 100®, but partially decomposing at 
about 70®, soluble in alcohol and in acetic acid, giving a reddish 
coloration, which is diminished by addition of hydrochloric acid. By 
the action of potassium nitrite on this compound, isophthaJein appears 
to be formed. 

a^BiamidoisopJitlialoplienone behaves like the (3-derivative, and 
appears also to give a phthalein. On reducing isophthalophenone 
with phosphorus and hy^odic acid at 200®, a colourless hydrocarbon 
is obtained, distilling above 36U®, easily soluble in ether, slightly 
soluble in cold alcohol, aud separating from boiHug alcohol as a thick 
oil, which does not crystallise at — 18®. Baeyer considers that when 
phthalic chloride is treated with benzene, it is the oxygen of the 
former which is replaced by phenyl groups, whereas the above experi- 
ments show that in the case of isophthalic chloride, it is the chlorine 
atoms that are replaced. 

To escape this anomaly, the author suggests for phthalic chloride 
the formula place of that usually received. 

J. M. H. M. 

Solubility of Benzoic and Salicylic Acids. By E. Bcbgodt 
(J. Pharm. Ckim, [4], 30, 488 — 490). — ^According to Ost (J. pr. Chem. 
[2], 17, 288) 1 part benzoic acid is dissolved by 640 parts of water at 
0®, and 1 part salicylic acid by 1,050 — 1,100 parts water. In iwly, the 
author confirms his previous results {(hid. [4], 27, 528, and 29, 10), 
that at 0® 1 part of the former acid requires 580 water, and salicylic 
acid, 666. 

Tbe solubility of these acids from 0® to 35® may be represented by 
parabolic curves, aud may be expressed by algebraic formula in func- 
tions of the temperature, that for salicylic acid being a?/ = 0*002 -h 
lOt + 750), which at 0® gives x ^ 1*5, i.e., 1 liter of water dis^lves 
1*5 grams salicylic acid instead of 1 gram as stated by Ost. 

L. T. O’S. 

Dmitrobenzoio Acid. By F. Beilstein and A. Kurbitow (Her., 
13, 855). — ^Metadiniti-obenzoic acid (m. p. 202°) is obtained by the 
oxidation of either a- or 3-dinitronaphthwene. Ethyl mefadiniirahen- 
zoatCf C 8 H 3 (N 02 ) 2 .C 00 Et, crystallises in brilliant colourless needles 
(m. p. 91®) ; 100 parts of alcohol (90 per cent.) dissolve 0*562 part 
of the salt at 13®. The formation of this ether serves as a r^y 
method for detecting the acid. T. 0. 

Hienyl-laotio Acid. By E. Erlenmeter (Ben, 13, 803—305).— 
Glaser’s phenyl-lactic add (m. p. 93°) is phenyl-^- aud not phenyl-a- 
hydroxypropionic acid, and has thercdfcwpe the constitution — 

CHFh(OH).CH,.COOH (Bar., 12, 1637). 

Phmyl-a^hydroxypropionic acid^ CHsPh.CH(OH),OOOB[ (m. p. = 
98°) is obtained from pbenylethaldehyde and hydrocyanic acid by 
the genend reaction with hydrochloric add. It is less soluble m wato 
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tlxan the ^-acid, and a similar remark applies to the zinc salts of the 
two acids. When heated with dilate sulphuric acid in sealed tubes, 
it remains xmaltered at 100®, but at 130® it splits up into phenjleth- 
aldehyde and formic acid, and at 200 ® it gives carbonic oxide, sul- 
]^uroas anhydride, and a condensation-product of phenylethaldehyde, 
C 31 H 20 O 0 , wldch crystallises in silky plates (m. p. = 102®). The 
0 -acid on the other hand is decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid at 
lOU® into cinnamio acid, styrolene, cinnamic acid, and carbonic anhy- 
dride. 

These fe.cts show that in the hydrohalogen addition-products of 
cinnamic acid, the halogen must be in the 0-position. This would 
explain the formation of styrolene from a phenylhalogen-propionic 
acid on treatment with sodium carbonate. T. 0. 

Phenylbromolacstic Acid- By E. Erlenheteb (Her., 13, 305 — 
310). — The author adduces facts which show that Glaser’s phenyl 
oxyacrylic acid (Annalen^ 147, 98) is a true oxy-acid, which stands to 
phenyldibromopropionic acid in the same relation that ethylene oxide 
does to ethylene bromide, and that the oxystyrolene obtained by 
Glaser (Zoc. cit) from the above phenyloxyacrylic acid is phenyleth- 
aldehyde. T. 0. 

Artificial Fortnatioii of Tropic Acid. By A. Ladenbubc and 
L. BfioHEiMEE (Her., 13, 373 — 379). — Hydratropic acid when oxidised 
with an alkaline solution of potassinm permanganate gives atrolactinio 
acid, thus; — CHPhMe.COOH + 0 = CPhAIe(OH).COOH, and this 
fact, taken in conjunction with the results of R. Meyer (Bar., 11, 1283, 
1787) on the hydroxylation of acids which contain the OH-group in 
the side-chain, would seem to show that tropic acid has the constitu- 
tion skssigned te it in the foregoing equation, and not-* 

CHs(OH).CHPh.COOH, 

as ascribed to it by Fittig and Wurster {AnnaJen^ 195, 145). If this be 
true, then tropic acid must be represented by the last-named formula. 

Atrolactinic acid on boiling with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
•gives atropic acid, CgHsOj (m. p. = 106®), thus; — 

COOH.CPh(OH),OHs = COOKOPh: CH 3 + HaO, 

which shows that atrolactinic acid is not identical with Glaser’s 
phenyl-lactic acid, for the latter under similar circumstances gives 
cinnamic acid. By the action of hypochlorous acid atropic acid is 
converted into chlortropio acid^ C 9 H 5 CIO 3 (m. p. = 129®), thus : — 

CHa : OPh.OOOH + HOlO = CHa(0H).C01Ph.C00H. 

Ohlortropic acid is very soluble in water, and 011 reduction with 
zino dust and iron filings in an alkaline solution, gives tropic acid 
(m. p. 118®), thus : — 

CHi(OH).CClPh.COOH + Ha = OH 2 (OH).OHPh.COOH + HCl. 

We have thus passed by a series of reactions from hydratropic acid to 
tropic acid, and the authors hope that by the synthesis of one of this 
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series of compoTmds to be able to settle finally tbe constitrition of all of 
them. T. C. 

Aromatio Amido-Acids. By Ttemann and L. PEiiiDLAJsrDBR 
(Her., 13, 381 — 385). — Strecker (AmiaZen, 75, 27) prepared alanine 
by tbe following general reactions : — 

R.CH(OH).]S[Ha + HGN = E.CH(CK).]m 3 + HaO and 
K.CH(C]Sr).lirH 3 + 2 H 3 O + HCl = E.OH(NHO.OOOH + 

Tbe intermediate amido-cyanide, E.GH(C]! 3 ’).K'H 3 , can, however, be 
better obtained fi*om tbe aldebydcyanbydrin, by the action of ammo- 
nia, tbns:— E.GH(C]Sr).OH-hNH 8 = E.CH(bN).NH 3 + H 3 O, and 
tbis reaction is applicable not only to tbe acetic acid series, bat also to 
aromatic aldehydes and even to ketones. 

Fhenyl-amidoacetic acid, CPbH(NjH 2 ).GOOH, is obtained by digest- 
ing 1 mol. of benzaldebydoyanbydrin with 1 mol. of ammonia dissolved 
in absolute alcobol at 60 — 80®. It crystallises in prisms or sometimes 
in six-sided tables (m. p. 256®), wbicb are only sparingly soluble in 
cold, but more solnble in bot water. It is sparingly solnbie in alcobol, 
but more easily in etber. On distillation, it yields an oil wbicb 
becomes crystalline on standing (m. p. below 100®). Distilled with 
lime, it gives benzylamine ; it forms crystalline copper and lead com- 
pounds, and a bydrocbloride wbicb crystallises in prisms, and is 
solnbie in water. These facts show that tbis acid is identical with the 
amido-acid obtained by Stockenius (Ber., 11, 2002) from pbenyl- 
bromacetio acid and ammonia. T. C. 

Ozidation of SxiIpliajxunemetatolTiic Acid. By L Erivsek 
(H er., 13, 347 — 851). — Tbe author maintains the correctness of bis 
statement (Hid., 11, 1328, 2088), that sulpbaminemetatoluio acid gives 
snlpboisopbtbalio acid on oxidation, and denies tbe validity of Jacob- 
sen’s conclusions to tbe contrary. He also shows that Jacobsen’s 
assertion, that Lassaigne’s reaction is not applicable to tbe detection 
of nitrogen in bodies containing sulphur, is incorrect, and that tbe 
method proposed by Jacobsen for tbis purpose, viz., the substitution 
of iron filings for sodium, cannot be depended on. T. 0. 

Constitutioii of Tyrosine and Skatole. By J, Ossikoyszet (Her., 
13, 328-334). 

Constitation of Phthalic Chloride. By B. v. Gekichten (Her., 
13, 417 — 422). — There are two possible forandm forpbtbalyl chloride, 

OJffiCCOCa). and C«Ht<§§^>0, Trot it has not yet been defi- 

nitely settled which of these is correct (comp, this vol., p. 471). Tbe 
present investigation was begun with tbe object of throwing further 
light on tbis subject. Pbtbalide, although not attacked by chlorine 
at a boiling temperature, is easily decomposed ly phosphorus penta- 
chloride, even at 60 — 80®, with tbe formation of a comjronnd, GeHiCbO, 
consisting of large monosymmetric crystals (m, p. 88 ®, b. p. = 275®, 
with slight decomposition), which are readily soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and in light petroleum, but insoluble iu water. It is not acted cm by 
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Tx^iling water, and only slowly by boiling potasb, but when gently 
beated with concentrated sulphuric acid, it is easily decomposed into 
bydrocbloric acid and phtbaHc acid. It reacts with phenol, forming 
hydrochloric acid and phenyl phthalate (m. p. 70®). A compound, 
CeEUCliO, isomeric with the aboTe (m. p. 88®), is obtained, together 
with a smaller quantity of the latter when 1 mol. of phthalic chloride 
is heated with rather more than 1 mol. of phosphorus pentachloride in 
sealed tubes at 210 — 220® for 50 hours. It crystallises in colourless 
tables (m, p. 47®, b. p. 262®, with slight decomposition), and in most 
of its chemical properties it has great resemblance to its isomeiide 
(m. p. 88®). Both compounds, when treated with aniline, give the 
same product, which crystallises from hot alcohol in brilliant yellow 
scales (m. p. 152®), soluble in cold alcohol, more easily in hot alcohol, 
readily soluble in ether, and in chloroform, less so in light petroleum, 
and insoluble in water. It is reprecipitated by water unchanged from 
its solution in concentrated hydrochloric add or glacial acetic acid. 
On heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid, alcoholic potash, or 
aqueous ammonia, it gives phthalic acid and aniline. Analysis led to 

the formula 0 g ‘>NPh. It is shown that the difBerence 

between the two bodies, CsHiCUO, cannot be due to physical meta- 
merism or to polymerism ; and it seems most probable that the one 
(m. p. 88®) is OeBU I (0012)3 ! O, and the other (m. p. 47®) 
CsHitCCy.COCL Since phthalic chloride gives both these com- 
pounds, it cannot have the constitution 08H4(C001)8, as such a body 
could not yield a substance having the second of the above formulee : 
hence it must have the only other possible constitution, viz. : — 

T. 0. 

A New Series of Dye-stu£&. By B. Fischer (Her., 33, 317— 
319). — Pbenantbrenedisulpbonic acid, when treated with phenols, and 
more especially with resorcmol, gives a series of condensation-products, 
having the properties of dye-stuffs, very similar to the phthaleins 
described by Baeyer. In the case of resorcinol, the product (pTi&nan- 
tkrenesulpheiii-resorcWj C2aHi«07S2) is a brittle mass, with a can- 
tharidian lustre, yielding a dark red-brown powder. Its solution, 
especially in alkalis, exhibits a finorescence greater than that of 
fluorescein, and by transmitted light has a blood-red, and by reflected 
light a green colour. A constitution analogous to that of resorcinphtha- 

lein is ascribed to this substance, viz.: — 

It is spai^ngly soluble in cold water, but more easily soluble in hot, 
giving a golden-yeUow liquid ; it is still more easily soluble in alcohol. 
These solutions dye silk yellow, whilst its alkaline solution dyes red. 
It combines with bromine to form a dark violet-red powder, which is 
less soluble in water than the sulphein, but more soluble in hot 
alcohol; this bromine derivative gives a bluish-red solution with 
alkalies, which imparts the same colour to silk. Both the sulphein 
and its bromo-derivative become colourless on reduction. With rosani- 
line in alcoholic solutian, the sulphein gives a characteristio cherry- 
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red liquid, wHcli dyes silk a beautiful red. The bromo-compouud 
gives a bluish product when treated in a similar manner. 

With pyrogallol, phenanthrenedisulphonic acid gives a body which 
dissolves in alkalis with a brown-red colour. The author proposes to 
utilise the fact of the production of these coloured compounds in tha 
detection of a disulphonic acid in the presence of the mono-acid. A 
methbd is described for preparing phenanthrenedisulphonic acid on 
the large scale, and as a source of the above-mentioned dye-stuffe. 

T 0 

Potassium Hydrindigotm-Sulphate and Potassium Indosyl- 
sulphate. By E. Baumann and P. Tiemann (Ber., 13, 408 — 415). — 
This is a reply to Baeyer’s remarks on a previous communication of 
the authors (Ber., 12, 1098 — 1192), in which they had advanced the 
opinion that hydrindigocin-sulphuric acid and indoxylsulphuric acid 
were not identical as stated by Baeyer. Further experiments now 
confirm their first conclusions. 

Potassium hydrindigotin-sulphate is best obtained by dissolving 
about 25 grams of moist but well-pressed hydrindigotin (indigo-white) 
in 25 grams of a solution of potash (1 : 2), a current of hydrogen 
being simultaneously p^ed through the liquid ; the latter is then 
decomposed by the addition of 12 — 15 grams of potassium pyrosulphate 
and continuous shaking with air for an hour. The filtrate, after 
agitation with ether, is mixed with alcohol to get rid of the bulk of 
the sulphate, the remainder being removed by means of barium 
chloride. The quantity of the potassium hydrindigotin-sulphate 
formed was in all cases very small. A comparison of solutions of the 
potassium salts of hydrinifigotin-sulphuric acid and indoxylsulphuric 
acid gave the following results : — (1.) Both solutions remain unchanged 
when agitated in contact with air. (2.) On the addition of dilute 
hydrochloric acid to the hydrindigotin-sulphate solution, indigo- white 
is at once thrown down, and this, on ^tation with air or by treating 
with a small quantiiy of ferric chloride, is oxidised to indigo-blue. 
The indoxylsulphate, on the other hand, remains unchanged on the 
addition of dilute hydrochloric acid, and on warming an oil of faecal 
odour is precipitated, which after some time changes to a red 
amorphous substance, soluble in alcohol and in ether. If ferric 
chloride is not added previous to treating with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, this compound contains only a very small quantify of iudigo. 
This very different behaviour of the potassium salts of the two acids 
towards hydrochloric acid serves as a very ready method of separating 
the two when present together in solution. (3.) Indigo-blue is at 
once precipitated when a solution of the hydrindigotin-sulphate is 
decomposed with a mixture of ferric chloride and hydrochloric acid ; 
whereas the indoxylsulphate, under similar conditions, does not give 
a precipitate of indigo until it is warmed. The aqueous or alcoholic 
solution of the hydrindigotin sulphate is decomposed on evaporation, 
even in the preseuce of an excess of alkali, with the separation of 
indigo ; whereas the indoxylsulphate does not undergo decomposition 
either on repeated evaporation or even by heating with excess of 
alkali in sealed tubes at 160''. These facts show conclusively that the 
two acids are not identical as stated by Baeyer. 
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The xmne of rabbits fed *witb food containing finely powdered 
indigo gives a precipitate of indigo on the addition of a few drops of 
liydrocbloric acid, and tbe filtrate, like tbe normal nrine, gives Jaff ’s 
indiean reaction. Tbe nrine of dogs fed in a similar manner does not 
give indigo on addition of hydrochloric acid, but it does if fed with 
damp indigo-white wrapped in paper. These experiments show that, 
in virtue of some powerful reducing action in the intestines of the 
rabbit, the indigo is partially reduced to indigo- white ; whilst in the 
case of dogs such a strong reducing action does not occur. When 
rabbits are ted for a long time with indigo, symptoms of palsy set in, 
and the nrine becomes albuminous ; whilst in the loins a considerable 
deposit of indigo takes place, showing that the indigo-white first 
formed is reconverted into indigo, and m gi’eat part, therefore, does 
not behave like other phenol compounds forming ethereal sulphates. 
In the cases of animals fed with indol, and whose urine then contains 
poiassinm indoxylsnlphate, similar phenomena are not observed. The 
above experiments, although not conclusive, render it very probable 
that a salt of hydrindigotin-sulphuric acid is present in the nrme of 
animals fed with indigo-white. T. C. 

Solplmr-derivatives of Diphenyl. By S. Gabeibl and A. 
Deutsch (Ber,, 13, 386 — 391). — JDqthenylnwnosuIpJionic chloride^ 
GisHs.S02Cl, is obteined by treating potassium diphenylmonosnl- 
phonate with an equivalent quantity of phosphorus pentachloride. It 
crystallises in pale yellow prisms (m. p. 115®), which are soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and carbon bisulphide. Digestion with alcoholic ammo- 
nia in sealed tubes at 100® converts it into diphenyl mojiomlpJuzmide, 
Cx 3 Hs.S 02!N'H2, which crystallises in needles (m. p. 228®), and is easily 
soluble in ether and carbon bisulphide, but almost insoluble in water 
and in benzene. 

Biphenyl mercaptan^ CisH«.SH, is obtained from tbe snlphonic chlo- 
ride by reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, and subsequent dis- 
tillation in steam. It is a white mass (m. p. 110®), which, when 
freshly prepared, is completely soluble in alkalis, but on keeping 
gradually loses this property, owing to its conversion into the disul- 
phide by the action of the air ; it is soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic 
acid, and ether, and more easily in benzene and carbon bisulphide ; it 
forms crystalline mercaptides with lead and mercury. 

Biphenyl sulphide (022H8)2S, is obtained by the dry distillation of 
the lead mercaptide. It crystallises in brilliant plates (m. p. = 171°), 
which are moderately soluble in alcohol, ether, glacial acetic acid, 
carbon bisulphide, and benzene. 

Biphmyl bulplione (CisH9)2SO», is formed by the oxidation of diphenyl 
sulphide with potassium permanganate in glacial acetic acid solution. 
It crystallises in colourless plates (m. p. = 215®), and is easily soluble 
in alcohol, carbon bisulphide, and benzene, but only sparingly soluble 
in ether. A compound, apparently identical with this snlphone, may 
be prepared by heating diphenylsnlphonio chloride with diphenyl in 
the presence of aluminium chloride. 

Biphenyl disulphide (012119)282, is the product obtained by the spon- 
imueiaas oxidation of <hphenyl mercaptan. It is, however, more con- 
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veniently prepared hj employing dilute nitric acid as the oxidising 
agent. It crystallises in colonrless needles (m. p. 149®), which are 
easily solnble in alcobol and carbon bisulphide, but less soluble in 
ether or glacial acetic acid. 

Dl^hefiytwonosulphinio (loid^ CwH 9 ,S 02 B[, is obtained, together with 
diphenyl and the following compounds, by the reduction of an ethereal 
solution of the monosulphonic chlonde with sodium amalgam. It is a 
crystalline powder, which is decomposed even at 70®, and is soluble in 
hot water. 

Iltkyldiphenylmonosulphonate, C^Hg SOsEt, obtained as above 
described or by the action of ethyl iodide on the corresponding silver 
salt, crystallises in needles (m. p. = 73®), which are easily soluble in 
dilute alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, and benzene. 

Trimlphondiphenyl hypoyntrite (CBHg.SOg^NO is formed, together 
with diphenylmonosulphonic acid, by oxidising diphenylraonosuh 
phinio acid with dilnte nitric add. It c:^staliises in needles (m. p. 
178®), which are bnt sparingly solnble in ether, benzene, or carbon 
bisnlphide, 

JXphevyl sulphocyanide, CwH 9 .S.Chr, is prepared, together with the 
bisnlphide, by the action of an ethereal solntion of cyanogen iodide on 
the lead mercaptide at 100®. It has not yet been obtained in a pnre 
state. The impnre substance melts at about 84®. 

Diphenyhnonostilphacetic aoid, 0wH9.S.0H8.000H, is obtained by 
mixing tbe mercaptan with monochloracetic acid, each being dis- 
solved in caustic soda. The acid (m. p. 169°) is sparingly solnble in 
water and in alcohol, but more easily in carbon bisulphide, benzene, 
and ether. 

DipTienyldmilpliomc chloride, Ci8H8(S0801)8, is obtained 1^ the 
action of phosphorus pentachloride on potakium diphenyldisulpho- 
nate. It crystallises in lustrous prisms (m. p. 203®), soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, but less soluble in carb^ bisulphide. 

Biphenyldisulphamide, Oi 2 H 8 (SO»NHs)*, prepared like the mono- 
sulphamide, crystallises from boiling water in slender white colourless 
needles (m. p. above 300°), which are only sparingly soluble in 
alcohol and benzene, hut more easily in carbon bisulphide or ether. 

Diphenyl disulphjdrafe, Oi 2 H 8 (^SH)», prepared by redaction of the 
disulphonic chloride with tin and hydrochloric acid. It forms colour- 
less plates (m. p. 176®), which are soluble in alcohol, ether, and carbon 
bisulphide, and still more easily in benzene. It forms a brown mer* 
captide with lead, 

Diphemfldistdphaceiic oudd, GiaHe(S.0H3.C00H)s, obtained like the 
corresponding mono-compound, forms crystals (m. p. = 262®), which 
are sparingly soluble in water and alcohol, and almost insolnhle in 
carbon bisulphide, benzene, and ether. ^ 

Diphenylddsnlphonic acid, on reduction with sodium-amalgam, does 
not give a disnlphinio add, but diphenyl and diphenylmonoeol- 
phinicaoid. T. C. 

Dinitronaphthalene. By F. Bbilsteik and A. Kubbitow {Ber^ 13, 
363 — 864). — a-Dinitronaphthalene, on oxidation with dilute nitrio add 
in sealed tubes at 160® gives ordinary nitrophthalic acid, together 
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•with ordinary dinitrobenzoic acid and a little picric acid, ^-dinitro- 
napbthalene under similar circumstances gives dinitrophtbalic acid, 
dinitrobenzoic acid, and a little picric acid. 

Dinitroplithalir acid, 06H2(]^02)2(C00H)2, crystallises in large 
prisms (mu p. 226°), wbicb are easily soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, but insoluble in carbon bisulphide, low boiling petroleum, or 
benzene. The calcium salt, C.H225’2080a, is sparingly soluble in water. 
The ’barium salt, C^HiNaO^Ba, is a crystalline precipitate, which is 
insoluble in water and dilute acetic acid. Utliyl diiiitroplitlialaie, 
COOH)-COOEt, crystallises in needles (m. p. 186®), which 
are easily soluble in alcohol, but less so in chloroform. T. C. 

Condensatioii of Benzhydrol and Naphthalene. By A. Lehne 
(B er., 13, 358 — 360). — Kaphthi/Idiphenyl methane, OisHm, is obtained 
by heating 10 parts of benzhydrol and 15 parts of naphthalene with 
1*5 parts of phosphoric anhydride in an oil-bath at 140 — 145° for 
several hoars. According to the process employed and the amount of 
solvent used, two sets of crystals may be obtained, the one melting at 
134° and the other 149° ; the first modification is easily converted into 
the second either by recrystallisation or by fusion. The hydrocarbon 
is only sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol and in light petroleum, 
more easily in ether, and in glacial acetic acid, and very easily in 
benzene ; it sublimes without decomposition. On oxidation, it gives 
an acid in small yellow crystals (m. p. = 206°), which has not yet 
been completely investigated. 

a^Kaphfhyljihenyl carhhid, OnHwO, is obtained by the reduction of 
0 (-naphthylphenylketone in alcoholic solution with sodium amalgam. 
It forms nodular crystals (m. p. 86°, b. p. over 360°), which are 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, hut only sparingly 
soluble in light petroleum. On treatment with concentrated sulphuric 
acid or phosphoric anhydride, it gives beautiful violet- blue condensation 
products ; but by the action of phosphoric anhydride in sealed tubes at 
120°, either with or without the presence of benzene, it gives a-naph- 
thylphenylketone, and not napbthyldiphenylmetliane as was expected. 
By incomplete reduction with sodium amalgam, a-napbtbylphenylketone 
gives a compound crystallising in needles (m. p. 61°). *T. 0. 

Phenantlirenedisiilphonic Acid and its Derivatives. By 
E. Eischer (Ber,, 13, 314 — 316). — Fkenanthr&tiedimlphonic acid, 
CuHgl SOjH)a (compare Grsebe, AnnaJen, 167, 152, and Eehs, Ber,, 
10, 1252), is obtained by adding one part of phenanthrene gradually 
and with coutinual shaking to four parts of pyrosulphuric acid, and 
then allowing the liquid to stand for about haft an hour on a water- 
bath. It forms a yellowish-brown non-crystallisable syrup. Its salts, 
including tbe barium salt, are, as a role, easily soluble in water, but 
insoluble in alcobol and ether. The potassium salt when distilled with 
potassium cyanide, or better with dry potassium ferrocyanide, gives 
the nitril, and a substance which crystallises in white needles, and is 
oaly sparingly soluble in alcohol. The nitril crystallises in bright 
yellow plat^ which are easily soluble in hot alcohol ; on saponification 
it gives an add which with resorcinol yields a body which has great 
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resemblance to Baeyer’s finorescein; this same substance was also 
obtained by fusing the potassium disnlpbonate ■with, sodium formate. 
It is still under investigation. T. 0. 

Electrolysis of Terebentbene. By A. Eenaed (CompL rmid., 
90, 631 — 534). — When a solution of terebenthene (25 c.c.) in alcohol 
(80 c.c.) is mixed with sulphuric acid diluted with an equal volume of 
water (20 c.c.), and subjected to the prolonged action of a powerful 
electric current, hydrogen is evolved at the negative pole, but no gas 
appears at the positive pole. The addition of water to the liquid 
causes the separai^on of a dark-coloured oil, which consists of ethyl 
acetate, formed by oxidation of the alcohol, a small quantity of un- 
attacked terebenthene, cymene boiling between 178—180“, and tere- 
leffithetie monokijdrate, CioHigO, a yellowish, somewhat oily liquid, boil- 
ing between 210 and 214°; sp. gr. at 10° 0 9511; vapour-density 
6*191. This compound is insoluble in water, bnt dissolves in alcohol, 
ether, and acetic acid. Oxygen gas is without action on it even after 
prolonged contact. It is attacked bybromme with great violence, 
hydrobromic acid being evolved. If, however, the bromine and the 
terebenthene monohydrate be both dissolved in carbon bisulphide before 
mixing, no hydrobromic acid is given o£E, but water is formed, to- 
gether with a compound which could not be isolated^ but which pro- 
bably has the composition CioHieBra. This substance is decomposed on 
evaporation of the carbon bisulphide, and the residue when distilled 
with 25ino-dust yields cymene. Terebenthene monohydrate is dissolved 
by concentrated sulphuric acid with deep brown colour. On the 
addition of water a black viscid mass separates out. When distilled 
with phosphoric anhydride the monohydrate yields terebenthene. It 
forms no hydrochloride with hydrochloric acid, and is not acted on by 
anhydrous acetic acid. Concentrated nitric acid attacks it with great 
violence, but the moderately dilute acid gives rise to oxalic add and 
cumidic add, OioHioO* + HaO, slightly soluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol. From these reactions, it would appear that terebenthene 
monohydrate is a pseudo-alcohol, CioHwH.OH. 

The aqueous Hquidfrom which the oil had been separated contained 
(1) terpin; (2) an acid forming a lead salt of the composition 
0 iaH«S 07 Pb ; this may be reg^ded as the lead-salt of asnlpho-ethyKc 
derivative of hydroCTcamphoIic acid, CiflHaoOi, and prob^eJaly has the 

constitution Pb<gQ*>“08Hn.COOEt. (3) An add giving a leaA- 

salt of the composition C 88*84, H 8*04, S 11*14, Pb 14*40. 

0. H. B. 

Fodophyillii. By L GtrAEBSOHi (Qazzetta, 10, 16 — 20). — The author 
has examined the podophyllin of commerce obtained firom Fodoph^llym 
and finds that it consists of two substances, a resin soluMe 
in ether, and a gluooside which is not soluble in ether. This 
glucoside is decomposed by the action of emulsin, or when boiled 
with dilute sulphuric add ; in the latter case, ihe solution on cooling 
deposits a white powder, whilst the sugar remains dissolved. The 
prodnotof the decompoeition ol the gluooside is soluble in alcohol and 

2 m2 
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also in Ijoiling water, being deposited again as tlie solution cools ; it 
has not been examined. 

When commercial podopbyllin is fused with potash and treated in 
the usual way, it yields a small quantity of a product, which seems to 
contain hydroxysalicylic acid, parahydroxybenzoio acid, and pyro- 
catechol. 

The author considers that the glucoside in podophyllin resembles 
convolvuKn and turpetbin. C. E, Q-. 

Bases of the Pyridine Series. By A. Biohakd Soo. OMm. 
[2], 32, 486— 4S9). — The author has undertaken the study of these 
bases, and especially of collidine, with a view to determine whether 
the pyridine, picoline, and collidine which occur in DippePs animal 
oil, are identical or isomeric with bases of the same composition which 
have recently been prepared synthetically. 200 kilos, of bone-oil 
were digested with sulphuric acid, the acid liquor boiled to remove 
pyrrol, saturated with soda, and distilled in a current of steam : 2 kilos, 
of crude bases were obtained, from which the pyridine, picoline^ luti- 
dine, and collidine were easily isolated by fractional distillation in an 
apparatus with eight washers. In order to separate the higher bases 
(boiling above 180®) it was necessary to conduct the distillation under 
reduced pressure. These higher bases form but a small fraction of the 
entire product, of which pyridine and Intidine constitute about 40 per 
cent., picoline and collidine being present in smaller proportion. The 
first three bases of the series, freed from foreign substances by treat- 
ment with oxidising agents, and pmified by fractional distillation, 
gave the following results : — 


B. p. Density at 0®. 

Pyridine 115® 0'9802 

Picoline 135 0*9660 

Lutidine 156*5 0*9377 


The density therefore diminishes as the molecular weight increases, 
a result in accordance with Anderson’s observations, but not agreeing 
with those of Thcnins. Some difiScnlty was experienced in pitying 
coUidine. The fraction boiling at 176 — 180° was treated several 
times in succession with strong nitric acid, but the residue was still 
considerably acted on by that acid, Fuming nitric acid converts this 
base into a product which explodes on concussion. The best agent 
for the purification ot^ collidine appears to be chromic acid, the base 
being dissolved in sulphuric acid. After four purifications by chromic 
acid the base was obtained as a colourless liquid, becoming slightly 
tinted by action of the air: b. p. 179 — ^180°; density at 0® 0*9291. 

The platinochbride was obtained as a viscous, nncrystallisable, 
yellow-brown precipitate, insoluble in water and acids, from which 
the author could not succeed in regeneiating the base. Collidine 
platinochloride is described by Anderson as a salt crystallising in 
prisms. On ooraparing the collidine purified as above with (1) the^ 
idd^hydine of Baeyer, (2) the base obtained by Wurtz in distilling 
aWol-ammonia, and (3) the base CfHuN. obtained by Ghreville Williams 
ftena the products of the distillation of cinchonine with potash, the 
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following differences were observed : — Aldehydine, prepared according 
to Baeyer’s directions, is a colonrless liquid boiling at 1?9®. Its 
platinochloride is identical with that ofWurtz’s baseband is much 
more soluble in water than the platinochloride of the base from cin- 
chonine. One c.c. of water at 60® dissolves 0‘0213 gram of the pla- 
tinochlorido of the base from cinchonine, 0*0495 of the platinochloride 
of the base from aldol-ammonia, and 0‘5O0 gram of the platinochloride 
of Baeyer’s aldehydine. Analysis of Baeyer’s aldehydine gave 
0 ?9*24 per cent, and H 9*90 per cent., and of the base from cinchonine 
0 79*00 per cent, and H 9*19 per cent. The author concludes that 
the colli(Hne obtained by him from Dippel’s oil is not identical with 
either of the above bases having the same formula. Dippel’s oil con- 
tains a small quantity of ethyl alcohol. J. M. H. M. 

Alkaloids of the Pomegranate. By C. Tanret (Gompt rend.^ 
90, 695 — 698). — The bark of the pomegranate tree contains four 
alkaloids — 

(1.) MetJiylpelletierine, CgHnlSrO, a liqnid boiling at 215®, and 
forming very deliquescent salte. It dissolves in 25 times its own 
weight of water at 12®, and is very solnble in alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform. The hydrochloride has a rotatory power for [aji, 
of 22®. 

(2.) Psevdopelletieriney CsHisNO, a crystalline solid. 

(30 FeUetierine^ CsHwNO, a colourless liquid, boiling at 195® under 
ordinary pressure, with partial decomposition, but may be distilled un- 
changed under reduced pressure. It dissolves in 20 times its own 
weight of water, and is soluble in all proportions in alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform ; its sp. gr. at if is 0*988. When exposed to oxygen, 
it is rapidly converted into a resinous mass. The salts of this alUoid 
become acid when heated either in the dry state or in solution. The 
sulphate has a rotatory power for a© of — 30°. If the free alkaloid 
be heated to 100°, this rotatory power disappears. 

(4.) Iso-peUetleriyie. CbHjsNO, a liquid without action on polarised 
light. Its specific gravity, solubility, and boiHng point are the same 
as those of pelletierine, of which it is an isomeride. 0. H. B. 

Daturtne. By B. Schmidt (Bar., 13, 370 — 373), — ^Acoordin^ to* 
Planta (Annalen^ 74, 252) atropine and daturine are identical, whilst, 
according to Poehl (Ghem. Gentr,^ 1878, 108). they are not. The author 
has carefully compared samples of dacuriue and atropine from various 
sources, and so far has been unable to detect any difference between 
the two. This conclusion is based on the following facts : — 

The melting points of several samples of atropine varied from 112^6® 
to 115*5' (115*5 ,Ladenburg), and those of several samples of daturine 
113*5® to 115*5°. Both gave the same results on analysis, viz., 
and both are slightly Isevorotatory, although Poehl states that atropine 
is inactive towards polarised light, whilst Bnignet (Joilresd., Iwl, 
49) agrees with the author. The platinochlorides of the two bodies 
have both the composition ( 0 wH*B«O».H 0 i)tE^ 0 l 4 » and the same melt* 
ing point (208°). The gold salts also are to all appearance identsoal, 
and have the composition OnHfBNOtJBGl.AuClf Both bases behave 
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in a manner exactly similar to'W'ards all ordinary reagents, and on 
boiling with baryta-water both yield atropic acid, 09Hb02 (m. p. 
106 5®), and tropine (m. p. 63® ; Kraut gives 61*2® as the melting 
point of tropine from atropine), the platino- and anro-chlorides of the 
latter base were also found to be identical, the composition of the 
platinochlorides being (CaHi5XO.H01)2PCl45 and m. p. 199® with de- 
composition, and that of the anro-chlorides, C8Hi3NO.HCl.AnCl3, 211®. 

T. 0. 

Batimne. By A. Lade^tjueg and Q-. Metes (Her., 13, S80 — 381). 
— Datnrineis not identical with atropine, as stated by Planta (Annaleti, 
74, 252), but with hyoscyamine and duboisine. This conclnsion is 
based on a comparison ot the respective melting points of the free 
bases (atropine = 113’5°, datnrine=l05 — ^lOS®, hyoscyamine =108*5°), 
and on the properties and composition of the anro-chlorides, the melt- 
ing points of the hyoscyamine and datniine componnds being identical, 
VIZ., = 159°. Datnrine and hyoscyamine also behave in an exactly 
similar manner towards reagents. T. 0. 

Synthesis of Ulmic Substances. By A. Millot {Cornet rend,, 
90, 611 — 632). — When a 5 percent, solntion of ammonia is electro- 
lysed, the negative pole being of platinum and the positive pole of 
purided gas carbon, the carbon becomes disintegrated and a black liquid 
is obtained ; the addition of a mineral acid to this produces a precipi- 
tate which, when purified by solntion in water and reprecipitation, 
has the composition 0 54*75, H 4*00, K 12*40, 0 28*85. It is entirely 
soluble in water, especially if warm, but is insoluble in alcohol, which 
precipitates it from its solutions. When dried it becomes partially 
insoluble in water, but dissolves completely iu solutions of ammonia. 
After drying at 150® it is altogether insoluble in water. When boiled 
with alkah it does Tiot evolve ammonia. Heated with potash it gives 
potassium cyanide. 

By substituting potash or soda for ammonia, substances are obtained 
which have similar properties, but contain no nitrogen. 

CL H. B. 

Gluten. By T. Wetl and Bischoff (Ber., 13, 367 — 369). — The 
gluten which is obtained by the action of water on flour does not 
exist ready formed in the latter, but is due to the action of some fer- 
ment on the vegetable myosin present in the flour. This ferment, 
however, has not yet been isolated. T, 0. 

Products of tlie Decomposition of Proteids. By Bletoaed 
{Gmnpt, rend,, 90, 612—614). — ^The mixture having the general for- 
mula , Cj,H2ttH204f obtained by the action of baryta on stag’s horn, 
consists^ mainly of a glucoprotein of the composition cor- 

jrespondingvnth the compound C7Hi4]Sr304, obtained by Schiitzenberger 
fiom albumin. When treated with bromine, it is converted into a 
substance, G«Hi3N^205 which is a mixture of glycocine, 0aH5KO2, and a 
Gomponnd, C^HtNOs, in equivalent proportions. A body such as 
may be r^arded as a molecular combination of OaHsHO* 
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witli a laoeine, C 4 H 7 ITO 2 , whidi on oxidation is converted into 
O 4 H 7 NO 3 . The reaction with bromine may serve as a means of deter- 
mining the constitution of glaco-proteins. 0. H. B. 

Cheinical Composition of Alenrone Grains- By S. BE. VrifEs 
(Proc. Boy, Soc., 28, 218). — ^When the ground seeds of the bine lupin 
(Lup^mts vwrius) are treated with a 10 per cent, solution of common 
salt, a fluid is obtained which gives the characteristic reactions of 
globulin. !From this liquid water precipitates vitellin, and excess of 
common salt precipitates myosin. 

The author concludes from an experiment, which is not very clearly 
explained, that conglutin is a product of the alteration of the reserve- 
proteids (globulins) and does not pre-exist in the seed. 

In addition to vitellin and myosin there is another substance present 
in the 10 per cent, sodium chloride solution, which is not precipitated 
either on boiling or by addition of water or of salt. It is extracted 
from the seeds by boiling water. Its reactions indicate that it is 
allied to the peptones, most nearly resembling Meisoner’s a-peptone 
(hemialbumose, Kuhne). It is precipitated from its aqueous solu- 
tion by alcohol, but retains its solubihty in water even after keeping 
in alcohol for three months. C- W. W. 


Physiological Ohemistry. 


Specific Heat of Animal Tissues. 

Centi\ 1879, 633). 

Compact bone substance . . 
Spongy „ „ 

I'atty tissues 

Striated muscle 

Defibrinated blood 


By L Eosenthal (Bied, 
Specific heat. 

. . . 0-300 

. . . 0-710 

... 0-712 

... 0-825 

. . . 0-927 


Dried muscle gave 0-30 specific heat, and calculating the active 
muscle as consisting of three parts water and one part oi^anic sub- 
stance, tbe specific heat would be 0-825, a result which exactly corre- 
sponds with the experimental number. 

The influence of water on the specific heat of a substance is shown by 
the approximation of its specific heat to that of water. The above de- 
terminations were made with Bunsen’s ice-calorimeter at an mitial 
point of 40°, and can be regarded as only approximate on account of 
the difficnlty in fixing the initial temperature. A. J.* C. 


The Function of Bespiration at Various Altitudes on the 
Island and Peak of Teneriffe. By W, ItfABOBi {Free, Boy. 8oe., 
28, 498). — The experiments were performed by the author on himself 
and his guido at three stationB, respectively 7,090, 10,700, and 12,200 
feet above the sea-level. The functions investigated were the miznber 
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of respirations, the Yolnme of air, amoTint of carbonic acid and amount 
of water expired per minute at the three stations, both while at rest 
and while doing a definite amount of work. By the comparison 
of the results with those obtained in a previous series of experi- 
ments on the Alps, the effects of increased temperature were deter- 
mined. 

The results obtained may be summarised as follows : — 

The carbonic acid expired is, under all circumstances, proportional 
to the weight of the body ; for the subjects of these experiments it was 
676 mgrms. per 100 kilos. The amount was greatest during the first 
or second hour after eating, afterwards gradually diminishing. 

The amount of carbonic acid expired was greater at Tenet iff e than 
on the Alps, the increase amonnting to 14*0 and 17*5 per cent, for the 
author and his gnide respectively. There was no increase in one case 
at the greater elevations such as was experienced on the Alps, the 
increase in the latter case being probably dne to reduced temperature. 
In the other case, however, 17 per cent, more carbonic acid was 
expired at the sea-level than on the Peak of Teneriffe. This was due 
to increased perspiration at the higher altitudes. 

The volume of air expired per minute, and aLo the number of respira- 
tions decreased at the higher elevations. The percentage of carbonic 
acid in the air expired increased from 4 1 per cent, at the sea-level to 
4*9 per cent, at 11,945 feet. 

With respect to the effect of work, it was found that the relation 
between the volumes of air expired while sitting and while engaged on 
a regulated amount of muscular work, was the same as the relation 
between the weights of carbonic acid expired under such circum- 
stances. 

The amount of water expired increases considerably from the lower 
to the higher level ; this causes a very great loss of heat at the higher 
elevation. 0. W. W. 

Digestion of Albuminoids. By A. Schmidt (Bied, Gentr., 1879, 
887 — 890).— Six dogs of the same breed, after two days’ fasting, were 
fed each with 200 grams of flesh and kilted with potassium cyanide at 
various intervals after the meal. The stomach and intestines were 
then examined. It was found that, after a lapse of more than nine 
hours, some of the food still remained undigested in the stomach. As 
regards the digestion of the albumin, it was obser7ed that a constant 
quantity of dissolved albumin remained in the stomach during the 
digestive process, and the peptone varied from one and a half to 
twice the amount of dissolved albumin. The food passed through the 
dogs in about nine hours. J. K. 0. 

Digestion In Sheep. By B. y. Woiff and others (Bied. OerUr., 
1879, 890 — 901), — ^The object of these researches was to ascertain the 
influence which the addition of bye-fodder, sucb as potatoes and beet- 
root, has on the digestion of ordinary raw fodder, hay, straw, and the 
like- For two months beet was given to two sheep along with clover 
hay: the oompofiilaon of each was as follows 
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Protein. 

Pat. 

Fibre. 

Nitrogen 
tree extract. 

Ash. 

Clover hay . . 

. . . 19-37 

3-84 

24-45 

43-92 

8-42 

Beet 

. . . 13-60 

0-56 

7-04 

70-36 

8-45 


The plan of the experiment and the results as mean of both animals, 
are appended in the following table : — 

Fodder per diem. Percentage of clorer hay digested. 


^ — ^ 

hitrogen 


QoTfp. Beet. 
Fetiod. grams, grams. 

SoUds. 

Organic 

matter. 

Protdo. 

Fat. 

Fibre. 

free 

extract. 

I.. 1000 — 

57-76 

59*53 

60-28 

65-01 

55-25 

63-43 

II.. 1000 2000 

64-02 

55*62 

54-68 

60-62 

45-69 

61-82 

m . . 500 2000 

53-94 

66*10 

53-16 

39-90 

48-11 

62-90 

II . . — — 

86-78 

Percentage of beet digested. 

85-00 71-35 — — 

96-19 

ni.. — — 

85-92 

86-68 

71-59 

— 

— 

96-17 


Similar experiments with potatoes as bye-fodder showed that in 
this case also a lowering of the digestive coefficient of the hay took 
place, the percentage of total solids digested being reduced from 60*2 
to 47‘3, and of protem from 63*7 to 45*9. In other experiments, the 
clover was replaced by hay and pasture grass, and the potatoes by 
sugar beet, turnips, and swedes. In all cases a lowering of the diges- 
tive coefficient of the raw fodder resulted, varying in each case 
according to the absolute amount of each cojistituent present in the 
bye-fodder. J. K. 0. * 

Nutritive Value of Asparagine. By H. Weiske, M. Scheodt, 
and St. v. Dangbl {Zeits.f. Biohgie, 15, 261 — ^296). — Yarious experi^ 
menters have found that amido-componnds, as glycocine, leucine, tyro- 
sine, asparagine, and aspartic acid, are converted into urea in the animal 
sysiem. Knieriem also found that when asparagine was given to a 
dog receiving an insufficient diet, it diminished the previous loss of 
albumin in the body. Gelatin has been shown by Voit and others to 
discharge the same function* As amides are generally present in 
succulent and immature vegetable food, the authors made the fallow- 
ing experiments to ascertain their value in the animal economy. 

Four rabbits were fed on a mixture of 50 grams starch, 10 grams 
oil, and 2 grams vegetable ashes. To this mixture was added in one 
case 5 grains asparagine, in another case 10 grams gelatin, and iu a 
third case 5 giama of both asparagine and gelatin. The rabbit receiv- 
ing gelatin died on the 38th day, but without any serious loss in 
weight. The rabbit receiving no nitrogenous food died on the 49th 
day, having diminished in weight from 1125 to 640 grams. The rabbit 
with the asparagine ration died on the 63rd day, after a gradual 
diminution in weight, which became rapid towards the close. The 
fourth rabbit, receiving both asparagine imd gelatin, increased in 
weight, and, was alive on the 72 nd day, whan the axpminent closed. 
Asparagine thus merely somBwhot resided death, while asparagine 
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mixed with gelatin was apparently capable of forming albumin in the 
animal body, and thns permanently sustaining life. A mixture of 
tyrosin and gelatin has been similarly found by Escher to be capable 
of replacing albumin. 

Experiments were next made with hens, the diets employed being 
similar to those just described. The hens did not consume enough 
food to maintain their body weight, those receiving asparagine and 
gelatin were however quite healthy at the end of 17 days. With 
gelatin as the only nitrogenous food there was less success. 

The final experiments were made on sheep. Two full-grown sheep 
received in the first experimental period 600 grams hay, 200 grams 
starch, and 50 grams sugar per head per day. In three succeeding 
periods the nitrogen in the diet was doubled by the respective addi- 
tion of albuminoids, asparagine, and gelatin. Towards the end of each 
period, the solid excrement and urine were collected and analysed. It 
appeared that the asparagine was perfectly digested, the albumin (sup- 
plied as pea-meal) was also almost completely talcen up, while the 
gelatin was less perfectly assimilated. By comparing the quantity of 
nitrogen and sulphur supplied in the food with that voided in the 
excrements, the amount retained as albuminoids in the body was cal- 
culated. On the first diet, the average amount of nitrogen retained 
Iw the sheep was 0*275 gram, and of sulphur 0*029 gram per day. 
With gelatin, the nitrogen retained amouni^ to 1*330 gram, and the 
sulphur to 0*038 gram. With asparagine, the nitrogen retained was 
1*6(54 gram, and the sulphnr 0*112 gram. With albumin, the nitrogen 
retained was 2*048 grams, and the sulphur 0*176 gram. It appeared, 
therefore, that the supply of both asparagine and gelatin increased 
the amount of albumin stored up in the body. The authors believe 
that asparagine and gelatin protect albuminoids from oxidation in the 
animal economy, and thus allow albumin to be stored up even under a 
poor diet, R. W. 

Physiology of Sugar in Relation to the Blood. By F. W. 
Pavt (Proc. Poy. Boc., 28, 520). — ^After a comparison of the results 
obtained by various processes for the estimation of sugar in blood, in 
which he gives the preference to the ammoniacal cupric test, the 
author examines Bernard’s hypothesis that the natural seat of destruc- 
tion of sugar in the system is in the systemic capillaries. If this is 
the case, then a disappearance of sugar should occur in the blood 
after removal from the vessels; and, according to Bernard, such a 
disappearance does actually take place. The results obtained by the 
author, however, directly contradict those of Bernard, and point to 
the conclusion that the gradual disappearance of sugar which takes 
place in putrefying blood is the result of ordinary decomposition, and 
does not arise from any physiological cause. 

The author also concludes, from the results he has obtained, that 
there is in the blood a reducing substance besides sugar, which is of 
a sufficiently stable character to resist advanced decomposition. 

0. W. W. 

Mtisonlar Activity and Waste. By O. Kbllnee {Bied. Oen.tr,, 
1880, 24—27). — ^A record of observations on a horse, regularly fed 
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and worked, in order to throw some light on the question whether 
muscular activity is caused simply by the oxidation of non-nitrogenous 
substances in the body or by the increase of albuminous matters in 
the food, as held by two schools of physiologists. The horse was 
periodically carefully weighed, his work estimated by a specially in- 
vented dynamometer, his consumption of food and water recorded, 
and his urine carefolly collected and tested for nitrogen. The general 
results of the experiments show that with an increase of work, changes 
of albuminoid matters become more active. An increase of water 
drunk by the animal causes an increase in the evacuation of albu- 
minoids. 

The author draws an inference from the present and his former 
observations, that the source of muscular strength in general is the 
waste of organic matter. In the first place, the non-nitrogenous 
substances, hydrocarbons and fats, are called into requisition, the 
organic albuminoids not being attacked until the other materials capable 
of oxidation are no longer present in sufficient quantity. J. F. 

Observations on the Milk of a Large Herd of Cows. By W. 
Fleischmann and P. Vieth {Bied. Oentr.^ 187y, 908 — 911. The mean 
results of a year’s examination of the milk of several cows are given in 
the following table ; — 

Morning milV- Erening milk. 

Specific gravity 1-0316 1-0318 

Percentage of fat 3*374 3420 

Yield per cow in kilograms 3-552 3*439 

Yield of fat in grams .... 120 116 

The percentage amount of fat varied from 2*844 to 3*927 per cent. 

J. K. 0. 

Influence of Ground Nuts on the Production of Milk. By 
W. J. Kirchnbr and P. du Koi (Pied. Centr.^ 1879, 903—906). — 
Ground nut cakes* containing 52 per cent, of protein, gave favourable 
lesults as regards the production of milk, but seemed to have no 
special effect on the quantity of fat produced. J. £L C. 

Influence of Shearing on Yield of Milk. By H. Wsiskb 
(Bied. Gmtr., 1880, 31, 32), — Previous observations convinced the 
author that the effect of shearing was to cause a greater appetite, but 
not a better digestion of the fodder. The removal of the hair neces- 
sitates a greater internal warmth in the body, which must be sustained 
by digested food ; consequently, fodder, which should go to incres^e 
the production of flesh, is expended in producing heat, so that a dimi- 
nution in the amount of flesh formed t^es place. 

The frequent shearing of fattening sheep is, therefore, not profitable, 
except for the purpose of increasing the animal’s appetite and con- 
sumption of food, in order to indirectly increase the production. 

The present observations were made upon a year old Southdown 
ewe, which lambed on 22nd April, unshorn, inilked carefully three 
times daily, receiving regularly each day 1 kilo, of turnips, ^ kUo. of 
hay, and ^ kilo, of groats ; she yielded on each consecutive — 
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Day.... 123456789 

Grams . . 523 C20 736 768 840 910 924 992 987 milk. 

Trom 10 — 20th of May tke daily yield was very regularly 1,000 grams. 
On tlie 21st of May the ewe was shorn, the same food and treatment 
was continued, and a decided falling off was evident. 

Date, May .. 20 21 22 23 24 25 

Grams 1006 913 854 781 750 712 

On the 26fcli of May ^ kilo, of linseed cake was added to the other 
food, with very beneficial results. % 

May 26 27 28 29 30 31 

Grams 687 760 889 950 910 961 

The yield of milk evidently suffered from shearing, and the addition 
of the linseed cake hrouc^ht it up to its normal amount. 

It appears reasonable from this that when the lambing season coin- 
cides with the time of shearing, the ewes should be generously fed 
with artificial food, unless they have the run of a good meadow, where 
they have food ad lihihtm. J. F. 

Influence of Impure Water on Health. By B. Emmerich 
{Bled. Centr,^ 1880, 4 — 12). — JL belief that such diseases as typhns 
and cholera are propagate hy means- of impure water is prevalent 
not only amongst m^ical men, but the general public, and exercises 
an important influence on the expenditure of town corporations and 
similar bodies in the endeavour to supply the pure aud remove the 
impure water. The author of the present paper, believing from the 
experiments of Pettenkofer and others that this deleterious influence 
either does not exist at all, or if at all, in the most trifling degree, 
undertook the experiments recorded on the bodies of animals and his 
own person, in order to contribute to the settlement of the question. 

The experiments on animals consisted of subcutaneous injections of 
distilled, ordinary, and impure waters. The first experiments showed 
that with rabbits weighing from 760 to 1,500 grams, the injection of 
4,*) — 70 e.c. of distilled water produced no observable alteration in 
their health, and that it required a considerable quantity, fully 200 c.c , 
to kill them. With impure water different resulte were obtained. The 
water selected was from the drain which collects the sewage of part of 
Munich, and discharges it into a brook ; the temperature before injec- 
tion was kept at blood heat, and the results were uniform, viz., that 
with animals weighing 550 to 1,500 grams, quantities of 6 to 60 c.c. 
invariahly caused death in shorter or longer periods, the symptoms 
differing only according to the amount of the dose and the weight of 
the animal operated on ; the temperature of the body rose in each ex- 
periment, but the author hesitates to ascribe that effect to the oxida- 
tion of the impurities of the water. With l}oiled sewage water the 
results were very similar to those with clean water, 14 — 24 c.c. pro- 
ducing hut slight sickness, quickly recovered from, and death taking 
place only after injection of comparatively lai^e quantities, say 150 c-c. 
Two other experiments were made with the residue of evaporated 
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sewage water ; 600 c.c. evaporated on the water-bath and dissolved in 
a small quantity of distilled water ; the injection of this matter pro- 
duced strong convulsions and speedy death. The net result of this 
first series of experiments shows that the subcutaneous injection of 
impure water caubes symptoms quite analogous to those produced by 
putrid fluids, and that its effects are the more intense the greater the 
quantity of oxidisable impurity oontnined in the water. 

These experiments do not show whether the poisonous matter is in 
solution or suspension, or whether or not it is an organised ferment ; but 
the author inclines to the opinion that it is not an organism, and that 
the similarity of the behaviour of the boiled sewage and its extracted 
residue with other preparations of putrid solutions leads him to the 
belief that the poisonous qualities are due to putrefactive matter in 
the sewage. 

The author next directed his attention to the introduction of impure 
water into the stomachs of animals, and the results agree very closely 
with other experiments made with putrid poisons, viz., that a much 
larger quantity can be introduced into the stomach than either into 
the veins or under the skin. In the present case a rabbit weighing 
1,600 grams received daily 600 c.c. of sewage water in four doses of 
150 c.c. At the end of two days the animal appeared unharmed. 

The author thinks it would be unsafe to say that the effects on 
human beings would be the same as on animals, and if the poison be 
an alkaloid or anything of that nature — say, similar to morphine — ^its 
toxical effects would vary very considerably ; and taking into account 
the slight effect of large doses on such small animals as rabbits, be is 
of opinion that human beings could with impunity partake daily of a 
considerable quantity of sewage water. To test the matter, he deter- 
mined to drink daily one-half to one whole liter of water l^en from 
one of the small brooks or water-courses of Munich, which received 
the drainage from kitchens, wash-houses, urinals, cattle-sheds, &o., 
moreover, there were cases of typhoid in some of the houses draining 
into it ; on the surface floated cabbage and lettuce leaves, human and 
animal hair, dec. He continued the experiment “a long time,” not 
exactly defined, but without feeling any injurious effects. A slight 
stomach cough with which he was affected at the beginning of the 
observations did not become any worse ; and he inclines to the opinion 
that the nnpleasant effects experienced by other people may have 
arisen from feelings of nausea at the appearance of the water. The 
author invites other investigators to continue similar experiments. 

Injections of largely diluted sewage yield negative results, and the 
author agrees with iNageli that the addition of large quantities of 
water to sewage renders the poisonous matter innocuous. 

The author proposes a rough method of estimating the evil effects 
of impure water, which is, that the suspected water or its residue dis- 
solved in 40 to 80 c.c. be injected nnder the skin of a full-grown 
rabbit ; if the increase of temperature is no greater than 1® 0., or if 
death do not follow in a very short time, th^ is no hurtfxd matter 
present, or it is present in trifling quantity.^ 

He has examined the worst of the Munich waters by this metibod 
and thinks it fairly trustworthy, but that it, in common with all kxu>ifiL 
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proc8SS0s for estimating organic imparities in water, mn'Jrb Ido con- 
sidered as temporary expedients to give way to some method yet to be 
devised. J. F. 

Presence of Copper in Pood. By A. Gauthier (Bied. Oentr,, 
1879, 987 — 988). — Experiments on dogs showed that doses of some 
decigrams of copper sulphate conld be given daily without pro- 
ducing death, but farther researches are necessary to ascertain whether 
permanent derangement of health is not prod need. It was found that 
■wheat, coffee, starch, &c., contain about 1 mgrm. of copper per kilo. 

J. K. 0, 

Injury to Pushes by Waste Liquids. By Weigelt (Landw. 
Versiicli$.-Sfnt, 24, 424 — 427). — Trent weighing 6 — 20 grams die in 
a few minutes in water containing 0*005 gram chlorine per liter, and 
even 0*0002 gram per liter is nndonbtedly fatal to small fish ; and 
this is near the limit of the amonnt of chlorine that can he detected 
by chemical means. Soda-lye, and even ammonium carbonate, act much 
less injariously; fish kept in solution of soda containing 3 grams 
and 0*1 gram of crystallised soda per liter for 15 and 45 minutes re- 
spectively seemed to be uninjured ; at least they were living six weeks 
afterwards in a running stream. Sulphnric acid was more fatal by far 
than hydrochloric acid, but the fish soon recover themselves when 
removed from the contaminated water. Waters charged with car- 
bonic anhydride, neutral salts (calcium chloride and sodium chloride), 
with a oouceutration of 3 parts per 1^000, have no injurious influence. 

J. T. 

Cobra Poison. By A, Pbdlbe (Proc, Boy. Soe., 27, 17), A. W. 
Bnyrn {Analyst^ 1, 204), and T. L. Bruntoh and Sir J- Fayrbr (Proc. 
Roy. 8oe.^ 27, 188). — The poison of the Cobra de Capello {Naja tri~ 
which may be obtained by pressing the parotid glands of the 
snake while its fangs are erected, is an amber-coloured, syrupv, frothy 
liquid, of sp. gr. 1*046 (Blyth), 1*095 at 23° (Pedler). T^en eva- 
porated, either in the air or in a vaoaum, or at 100°, it leaves a solid 
residue amounting on the average to 28*82 per cent. (Pedler) ; about 
33 per cent. (Blyth). The fresh liquid has no action on polarised 
light. It may be kept for two or three months without alteration, but 
after a year or 18 mouths it alters considerably, becoming insoluble, 
and losing to a great extent its poisonous action (Pedler). 

Dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, it gave by analysis : — 

0 with 

C. H. ISr. Ash. trace of S. 

49 32 7*01 17‘39 6*68 19 60 = 100 

or deducting the ash : — 

C, H. 3Sr, O and S. 

52*87 7-51 1829 21*33 = 100 

This composition does not differ greatly from that of varions kinds 
of albumin; the proportion of nitrogen, however, is rather greater 
than in eg^-albumin. 

* The liquid poison, treated with strong alcohol, yielded a precipitate 
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of albuminous matter, amounting to about 17-3 per cent, of the whole, 
which was only slightly poisonous, whereas the portion soluble in 
alcohol (10*9 per cent, of the whole) was excessively poisonons : hence, 
as the total quantity of solid matter in the poison is about 28 per cent., 
it follows that about 60 per cent, of the poisonous liquid is of an albu- 
minous nature, and only about 40 per cent, consists of pure poison. 
!N’o crystallisable substance could be obtained from the poison, either 
by the use of solvents or by dialysis through parchment paper, although 
sHght indications of crystallisation were obtained by both methods. 
The liquid remaining in the dialyser left on evaporation a gummy 
mass, having all the physiological characters of the poison ; and the 
liquid outside the dialyser appeared to be rather more poisonous than 
the original virus (Pedler). 

According to Blyth, cobra poison contains albumin, and a minute 
quantity of fat, and yields about 1*4 — ^1*5 per cent, of ash, mainly con- 
sisting of sodium chloride. It dries up quickly on exposure to the air, 
leaving a yellow acrid pungent powder, amounting to about 33 per 
cent, of the whole. This substance is not decomposed at 100°, but 
blackens at 270°, and yields a sublimate at higher temperatures. A 
similar substance, crystallising in needles, may be obtained by dialysing 
the poison. It exists therein to the amount of 10 per cent., and is 
highly poisonous, appearing to be the only active principle. It is ob- 
tained pure by conversion into a lead-salt, separation therefrom, and 
evaporation in a vacuum. Blyth designates this substance as cohrio 
acid. He finds that a weak solution of potash, or a weak alkaline 
solution of potassium permanganate, destroys the physiological activUy 
of cobra poison. 

Pedler describes a long series of expeiiments on the modification of 
the active properties of the poison by various substances, undertaken 
with the view of discovering an antidote to its action. When the 
poison was digested with ethyl iodide^ a residue was obtained which 
exhibited an increase of weight, indicating combination, and was 
much less active than the original poison. The residue obtained by 
mixing the poison with bydrocbloric acid and leaving the liquid to 
evaporate, was also much less active than the original poison. By 
slow evaporation in a vacuum, distinct traces of crystals were obtained, 
but they were mixed with a large quantity of amorphous soluble 
matter, from which they could not be separated. 

A much greater diminution of the activity of the poison is pro- 
duced by the addition of jflatMc ohlortde. When a quantify of fresh 
cobra poison was treated with alcohol to precipitate the albumin, the 
alcoholic filtrate acidified with hydrochloric acid, and a solution of 
platinic chloride added, a small quantity of a yellow amorphous pre- 
cipitate was formed, and the solution evaporate in a vacuum yielded 
a semicrystallme residue, which was freed from excess of platinic 
diloride by washing with weak spirit. 0*1 gram of the solid p^tinum 
compound administered internally to a chicken exerted no poisonous 
action, and the solution containing the excess of platinic chloride was 
likewise without action when injected hypodermic»ily, A considerable 
number of experiments upon chickens and dogs showed that even 
considerable quantitiefi of cobra poison mixed with platinic chloride 
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miglit be injected hypodermicallj without producing a fatal result, 
provided a short time was allowed to elapse before the mixture was 
mjected. In one experiment, the quantity of poison thus injected was 
SufiBcient, if administered alone, to kill 120 chickens. When, on the 
other hand, the injection was performed immediately after mixing, 
the results were less favourable, the fatal efFect being not prevented, 
but merely retarded. The same effect of retardation, but not pre- 
vention of the fatal result, was obtained when the colsra poison was 
first injected alone, and the platinum solution a few minutes (1 to 6) 
afterwards. The poison indeed seems to diffuse itself through the 
organism so rapidly that no antidote can be afterwards injected 
quickly enough to counteract its effects. 

The platinum salt of the cobra poison gave by analysis numbers 
nearly agreeing with the formula, (0i7H26N'407.HCl)2.Pt0l4, (Pedler). 

Brunton and Fayrer find that auric chloride behaves similarly to 
platinic chloride, rendering the poison nearly inactive if mixed with 
it before injection. Permanganate of potassium also prevents the fatal 
effect, probably by destroying the poison. Zinc chloride, mercuric 
chloride, silver nitrate, and carbolic acid also diminish the activity of 
the poison, and slightly prolong life if mixed with it before injection. 
Ferric chloride has a weaker action. Potash prolongs life for several 
hours. With large doses of the poison, none of these substances have 
any appreciable effect, even when applied immediately. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Locality of Albumin Secretion in Plants. By H. Muller 
Thuugau (Bled* Centr,^ 1880, 42 — 48). — The author endeavours to 
decide whether the formation of protoplasm takes place in the leaves 
or other portions of the plant ; for this purpose he devises an arrange- 
ment by which the seeds of maize, wheat, beans, &c., are germinated 
over water, and the rootlets led out in two divisions, and immersed in 
separate vessels ; the two vessels contain solutions which are identical 
as regards mineral constituents, hut to one of them is added a nitro- 
genous substance of easy assimilation, the other contains none. The 
growth of the rootlets was measured regularly every day. 

If the development of the albuminoid was due to absorption from 
the air, or had its origin in the upper portions of the plant, both 
divisions of the TOot should grow equally. If, however, it proceeded 
from the roots, the portion immersed in the solution containing nitro- 
genous matter should grow quicker than the other ; this was actually 
the caae. The leaves do not appear to play any part in the assimilation. 
To prevent mistakes, the roots were ^temately immersed in one 
solution, and changed to the other; their growth varied exactly 
and daily as they were placed in one or other solution. The same 
results were obtained from placing the rootlets in sand saturated with 
a zutrogenonB solution. 
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The practical application of these experiments shows that there is 
advantage in the use of a nitrogenous manure in cases where quick 
and strong development is desirable, as for example in turnip and tree 
culture. J. S'. 

Decomposition of Albuminoids in Plants. By E. Schulze 
(Bied, G&titr.y 18?9, 609 — 610). — ^The author advances the theory of 
the alternate decomposition and re-formation of albuminoids in the 
organism of plants, and to this end he discusses the production in the 
lupine of asparagine from conglutine. A. J. C. 

Passage of Nutritive Material in Plants. By L. Desbabbes 
(Bied. Gentr^y 1879, 946 — 947). — ^The wood of young branches of 
Bhits elegam was examined in winter and spring with the following 
results ; — 

In winter. In spring. 

Dry substance .... 72*16 66*70 

Protein 9*42 2*25 

Starch 17*31 1*57 

Ash 1*60 1*20 

The woody parts of the plant seem, therefore, in winter to form a 
reservoir for assimilable material for the nourishment of the young 
organs in spring. J. K. C. 


Amoxmt of Dew on Hants. By L. Hampel (Bied, Gmtr.y 1879, 
630). — The observations were made in July and August. 


VTithout 
dew. 

centigrams, centigrams. 

45-60 40*76 

106*80 82*40 

96 *06 n *60 

86; 10 76*30 

A. J. 0. 

Fertilization of Eye, By W. Eibipau {Bied, Gentr.y 1879, 911 — 
912). — The author finds that the fiowers on the same plant cannot 
feriulize each other, and that pollen from other individucJs is necessary 
for this purpose. J. El 0. 

Result of Drying Seeds. By B. Wollitt (Bied. Oenir^ 1880, 
36 — 42). — ^Many experiments have shown that Ihe seeds of several 
plants including fiax, ououmbers, pumpkins, and melons, ^eld very 
plentifully when they have been dried at a temperature of 30® to 50® C., 
notably flax seed, growers of which always seek old seed, as yielding 
a better and longer flax ; the author presumes this is because of the 
natural drying of the moistnre originally contained in the seeds. This 
fact led the anther to underiii&e a series of experiments with the seeds 

VOL. xxxyin. 2 « 


Binus cutsiriaca, four needles gave .... 

Tilia grandifolia, one leaf gave 

Titbercui pedunculatOj one kaf gave .... 
Abies exeelsa, a Bmall bough gave 


Dew by 
difference. 

centigrams. 

4*84 

24*40 

24*56 

9-80 


"With dew. 
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of many’ food plants in ordf^r to learn tlie effect of artificial drying on 
their productiveness. 

In view of the danger of too high a temperature killing some of the 
seeds, they were not heated above 32 — 35° 0 , so that a long time was 
necessary to dry them ; the undned seeds were meanwhile kept in 
airtight bottles, and lost scarcely any moisture. The experiments were 
arranged in two series, firstly, to ascertain the effect upon the growth 
of the plant, and, secondly, the effect upon the productiveness. The 
answer to the first question is that the drying of the seeds delays the 
growth of the plant, and that the plants produced from the dried are 
much more irregular in size than those from nndried seeds, and that 
notwithstanding the greatest care in drying, the seeds so treated have 
a less percentage of germinating power. The effect on the crop, how- 
ever, IS very different, the figures showing clearly that the effective 
produce of the dried seeds is greater than from the undried. 

The author confesses his inability to reconcile the different conclu- 
sions, but suggests that a great deal depends on the state of the soil, 
whether it contains abundance of natural moisture or not, and suggests 
that after all it is to a great extent dependent on the nature of the 
locality and the facilities for obtaining water, and hopes that practical 
farmers will carry out farther expeiiments. J. F. 

Normal Presence of Copper in the Plants which Grow on 
Primordial Bocks. By Dieulafact — The author has previously 
shown that all rocks of primordial formation coutaiu copper He finds 
that this element is present in plants growing on such rocks to such 
an extent that it may be recognised by the ammonia reaction in 1 gram 
of ash. Copper is also present in the ashes of plants growing on 
marls, the sand of which has been derived from primordial rocks. 
Other researches have led the author to conclude that heat has had 
nothing to do with the formation of dolomites. They are marine 
formations, sedimentary in the ordinary sense of the word, bnt often 
deposited in concentrated marine waters. He has previously found 
that deposits found in such waters always contain copper, therefore 
dolomites ought to contain this element. Plants growing on dolomites 
contain copper to such an amount that it can be detected in 1 gram of 
ash. On the other hand, plants growing on pure limestones contain 
but traces of this metal, requiring at least 100 grams of ash for its 
detection. 0. H. B. 

Pormatioii of Nitrates in S*agar Beets. By A. Pagnotjl {Bied. 
Centr,, 1880, 17). — ^These salts when found are not always derived from 
mineral manures added to the soil, but may come from organic nitro- 
genous substances, such as stable manure. Beets which were sown 
in ground ma nured with sodium nitrate, although containing a con- 
siderable quantity of the salt immediately after germination, contained 
no trace at a later period, whilst some from the same seed, sown in 
ground which had b^n heavily manured with stable dung, contained 
0*7 per cent, of the salt. 

Veiy* great care must be taken when cultivating beets to avoid every 
cause that might lead to late vegetation ; the leaves shpiilfl attain 
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tHeir full development by tbe end of August ; if a slowly working 
manure be employed, or the season be mild, dull, and damp, and the 
development is delayed until September or October, it is at the expense 
of the saccharine matter of the roots ; they continue to grow, and 
take up salts from the soil which they have not vigour to assimilate. 

When nitrates are found in the roots under such circumstances, 
allowance should be made for the season and the slow or quick nature 
of the manures employed. J. F. 

Nitrates in Sugar-Beets. By J. A. Baeral (Bied. Ceiitr., 1880, 
44 — 45). — ^An English farmer sent to the French Agricultural Society 
in December, 1878, a number of lai‘ge beets, some of them w’eighing 
14 kilos. They were found poor in sugar and were employed for feeding 
purposes; they were analysed, and it was found that nitrates were 
most abundant in those which were poorest in sugar, the proportions 
being very constant. The sugar manufacturers have for a long time 
forbidden the use of nitrate of soda on the farms which supply them 
with roots, and the author’s researches prove them to be right, the 
beets experimented on having been heavily manured with sodium 
nitrate. He also believes that the feeding of cattle largely with such 
roots would be attended with injurious consequences. In the follow- 
ing table the amounts of nitrogen, nitrates, and sugar are the percen- 
tages contained in the dry su^tance, the nitrates being calculated as 
nitric acid : — 


ISTame. 

Weight 
of root, 
kilos. 

Dry 

Buhbtance 
per cent. 

[Nitrogen 

percent. 

Xitric acid 
per cent. 

Sugar, 

HTfi.TnTnnf'h 

14 -150 

6-81 

3*54 

13 *89 

17 *21 

Berkshire 

10*600 

7*95 

3*27 

4*98 

23*16 

Ox-heart 

11*390 

6*35 

3*44 

9*21 

81 -50 

Tankard 

8*920 

7*88 

3*12 

11 *89 

12*92 

84*66 

Yellow globe 

2*082 

11*54 

1*51 

1-37 

Horn 

1-783 

2*411 

12*60 

1*40 

0*64 

81 75 

Giant 

9*46 

1*75 

0-68 

52*86 

White gre^ top ...... 

3*124 

11 *92 

1*11 

0 13 

68-72 

White red top 

0*730 

16*73 

0-97 

0*09 

48-10 

Kohl Rahi .. ........ 

6-200 

9*56 

3*33 

4-55 

20 92 



J. F. 


Beetroot. By P. Wagner (Bied. Genfr., 1879, 947). — Sugar beet- 
root from various sonrces was examined; the percentage of sugar 
varied from 10 — 14. J. C. 

Besearclies on Beetroot, By A. Baudbimont (Bied. Oenir.i 
1879, 916). — On cutting open a beetroot, two series of concentric rings 
are observed, the one white and opaque, the other clear, transparent, 
and mostly coloured ; in the former the sugar is chiefly aggregated, 
and in the latter the albumin. The author has endeavoured to pro- 
mote the special growth of one or the other set of rings by the appli- 
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cation of suitable manures. Tbe roots were grown on four plots of 
land ; one of these was treated with water, the rest in order witii so- 
lutions of bicarbonate of ammonia, bicarbonate of potash, and a 
mixture of these. It was observed that the roots which had been 
watered with bicarbonate of potash solution were veiy large and hard, 
gTifj consisted chiefly of the sugar bearing rings ; those which had re- 
ceived bicarbonate of ammonia were much softer, hollow in the 
centre, and the albuminous rings were more strongly developed ; those 
treated with a mixture of bofh were not so hard, and showed clear 
albuminous rings, whilst those which had received water alone were 
the strongest, and showed both kinds of rings clearly. J. K. 0. 

Composition of Ash of two kinds of Beet Seed. By H. Boden- 
BESDER and Ihlee {Bied. C&ntr.j 1879, 948). — ^Tn 100 parts of the seed 
were contained (1) 7*80 and (2) 7*67 parts as ash. 

The percentage composition of the ash was as follows : — 

NaaO. KoO. CaO. MgO. PeaOs. CL OOs. SOg. PaOg. SiO^. 

(1) 26-73 6*75 22*18 5*72 1*77 1*07 15*39 4*46 2*56 13*59 

(2) 32-93 4*97 13*44 3*91 3*86 4*19 22*54 2*50 6*47 5*11 

J. K. C. 

Effect of Acid Gases on Vegetation. By R. ECasencleveb (JBied, 
Centr., 1880, 57 — 68). — ^The author has collected a number of analyses 
of leaves of trees from the neighbourhood of chemical works, and 
from districts where such manufactories are not carried on. The 
results are interesting ; but consisting as they do of different kinds of 
plants do not afford sufficient grounds for comparison, the author re- 
commends the analysis of healthy and unhealthy plants fronx the same 
neighbourhoods when complaints of damage from acid vapours are 
made, and also wishes that the rain and air of such districts could be 
compared with samples of the same from other localities. J. F. 

Injury to Vegetation caused by Acid Gases. By J. Schroder 
(LaMic. Yersuch-s.-Stat, 24, 392 — 421). — The author is of opinion 
that Stockhardt’s view is correct, namely, that the injurious effect of 
smoke from smelting works, chemical works, and from coal flres, is 
mainly due to sulphurous anhydride and other acid gaseous products. 
Wood-smoke does not injure vegetation, and the less sulphur is pre- 
sent in bituminous and brown coals the less injurious it is. A very 
short exposure to acid gases produced perceptibly injurious effects on 
the leaves ; an alcoholic extract of the leaves then shows the absorp- 
tion-bands of acid chlorophyll. All plants thus damaged show a 
diminished transpiration, depending on the amount of acid and time 
of exposure. 

Numerous experiments show that sulphurous anhydride acts most 
strongly in presence of light, warmth, and moisture, but darkness is 
more efficacious as a preservative than dryness. Sulphurous anhy- 
dride is strikingly worse than hydrochloric acid. Sulphuric acid is 
less injurious thra an equivalent amount of sulphurous anhydride, so 
that oxidation of the sulphurous anhydride present in smoke by the 
action of air and moisture is favourable. 
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Plants growing in an atmosphere containing snlphurons anhydride 
or hydrochloric acid show an excess of snlphnr or chlorine respectively. 
Thns a young fir-tree growing in the laboratory in presence of sul- 
phurous anhydride gave in 100 parts of dry needles 0*721 of sulphuric 
acid, whilst a healtiiy young tree gave 0*240 part. Different plants 
do not sufEer equally in presence of sulphurous anhydride. In the 
following list those least influenced are placed first : — Oak, maple, ash, 
alder, poplar, lime, birch, red beech ; then we have needle-leaved trees, 
pine, fir. The list agrees with observations made in the neighbourhood 
of metallurgical works. The effect of hydrochloric acid is probably 
the same. 

The amount of sulphur and chlorine in healthy plants may vary 
within tolerably wide limits ; thus an alder grown under the water- 
culture system gave 0*75 per cent, of sulphuric acid, whilst another 
grown in the soil gave 0*19 per cent., both being healthy plants. The 
presence of gypsum and salt in the soil affects the results of analysis ; 
so that healihy plants grown under sinoilar conditions as to soil should 
be examined along with suspected plants. Two maps of the Upper 
Harte smelting district were shown. In one the disirict was coloured 
to show the damage done to trees as determined by inspection. One 
colour showed trees destroyed, or very seriously damaged, another 
tint showed the region of trees perceptibly injured, and a third the 
region in which the damage from smoke was somewhat questionable, 
whilst a fourth tint showed the uninjured districts. 150 samples of 
leaves were taken, and the sulphuric acid determined in them : those 
giving 0*5 per cent, and upwards were found to &I1 within a district 
marked out on the second map, those with from 0*6 to 0*3 occupied 
another region, 0*3 to 0*21 a third, and all below 0*21 formed a fourth 
region ; on comparing the two maps they were found to agree very 
closely indeed. The samples were taken during a week of autumn in 
1878, and were mainly of fir-needles. In the discussion following, 
M. Freytag reported similar results founded on nearly 20 years’ obser- 
vation, but he was of opinion that sulphuric and hydrochloric acids 
were more injurious than sulphurous anhydride. J. T. 

Injnriotis Effect of Industrial Effluent Water and of Gases 
on Soils and Hants. By J. Konig (Bied, Centr., 1879, 564— 567). — 
The author shows the importance of ascertaining that the water used 
for irrigation is free from any constituent which has a prejudicial 
action on vegetation. Effluent water from a zinc blende mine oontains 
an appreciate amonnt of zinc snlphate, formed by oxidation of the 
sulphide, and the result of irrigating a meadow for some years with 
a stream which received such effluent water was to cause a consider- 
able decrease in the yearly produce. Moreover, certain parts of the 
meadow became almost hairen. The soil of the meadow was found to 
contain 0*13—0*964 per cent, zinc oxide, whilst the grass and plants 
(beech and maple) gave 4*13—6*53 per cent, of ash and 0*037— 4)*166 
per cent, zinc oxide, which is equal to 0*86 — 2*78 per cent, in the 
ash. The soil and the plants from the apparently sound part of the 
meadow contained no zinc oxide. 

The ash of three specimens of the white ** erzUume ” which grew 
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in places in tlie meadow on wliicii zinc-ore had "been spilt gave 
respectively : — 

Ash in dried plant 13*29 12*75 9*29 

Zinc oxide in the plant. . 1*49 2*68 1*46 

Zinc oxide in the ash . . 11' 27 21*40 15*81 

"Waste water from dye works, wire drawers, and from pyrites 
washing has an injnrions action on vegetation : the first-named con- 
tains a large quantity of sodium sulphate and organic colouring 
matter, and the two last much ferrous sulphate ; the pyrites waste 
water probably also contains a small quantity of free sulphuric acid. 

The destructive influence of sulphurous acid fumes on plant life, 
which is observable in the neighbourhood of chemical works, has been 
investigated by the author, who states that the leaves, needles, and 
young twigs of the trees are first affected, and that these injured 
parts contain about 11 — 50 per cent, of sulphuric acid in excess of 
the normal quantity, and a proportional increase in the amount of 
ash. A. J. 0. 

Grass Mowing. By E. Wollnt (Bied, Qpntr,, 1879, 617—619). — 
It is the custom of some agriculturists to discontinue mowing grass 
land during a continuance of dry weather, as they hold the opinion 
that the grass retains the moisture which would be removed by mow- 
ing, and the after crop would be endangered in consequence. This 
erroneous idea has no doubt arisen from the fact that the upper surface 
of grass-covered land is damper than that of the fallow land (16*08 
per cent, moisture against 11*93 per cent, in the author’s experiments) ; 
but this is the case at the surface only, for at a lower stratum, whence 
the plants replace the water which has evaporated from their upper 
oigans there is less moisture (22 54 per cent.) than from a similar 
stratum (28*59 per cent.) in a fallow land. The conclusion which is 
drawn from several experiments of the moisture contained at different 
depths in grass land and in fallow land is, that the amount of moisture 
in all kinds of soil covered with vegetation, grass for example, is 
always less than that in the same soil which is not covered with vege- 
tation. As it is the vegetation which dries np the soil, it necessarily 
follows that the retention of the moisture is assured to the soil if the 
mowing takes place under the above condition of weather. 

A. J. 0. 

Belation of the Grasses of Meadows and Pastures. By 
Speeu (Bled. Cenir.^ 1879,919 — 921 j. — The author gives an account 
of the various weeds, sour grasses, &c,, occurring on meadow and 
pasture land. J, E. 0. 

Digestibility of Steamed Hay. By U. Kreusler and others 
(Bled. Genir.^ 1880, 27 — 29). — Amongst the various methods em- 
ployed for the cooking of fodder, none has hitherto been in use which 
does not diminish the quantity of nutritive matter and injure its 
digestibility ; this frequently happens when it is sought to make the 
fodder more palatable and u'^e the animals to consume larger quanti- 
ties. The usual methods are souring, fermenting, boiling, scalding, 
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and steaming. The first two occasion a loss of the raw material, the 
others diminish the digestibility and nutritive efieot by the addition of 
large quantities of water. Steaming appears to be the least deleterious. 
Two oxen were chosen for purposes of experiment ; the quantities 
given them were calculated from observation of their previous ordinary 
consumption. The experiments were divided into three periods, when 
the animals were fed first upon raw, secondly upon steamed and 
thirdly on damped hay. 

Their consumption of water does not seem to have been affected by 
the quantity taken up in the steamed or moistened fodder, the animals 
consuming their normal quantity. 

From the calculated i*esults of the droppings, it appears that the 
amount of protein substances digested in the raw and damped hay is 
about the same, and much greater than is found in steamed hay. 

The authors summarise thus : the steaming of hay diminishes 
facility of digestion, is in fact injurious, and the desire of the animals 
for it, which has been asserted, is not found, hut on the contrary, the 
animals liked the steamed hay less than either of the other Idnds. 

J. F. 

Permanent Pasture a Substitute for Glover. By J. Godbfbot 
and others (JBied, Oentr,, 1880, 50 — 58). — French agriculturists have 
for many years found the soil in some localities worn out, and, as it is 
called, “ clover sick.’’ On the other hand, foreign competition in 
cattle rearing forces them to raise large quantities ot fodder materials. 
They have therefore turned their attention to laying down permanent 
pastures, or at least meadows for two to five years. The experiments 
of which this paper is the record, were carried out for this purpose, 
and were made at St. Ouen, near Pontoise, by two of the authors, and 
at Villeneuve le Boi by two others. The mixtures used were of 
English origin, consisting of leguminous and graminivorous plants, 
fescue rye-grass, <fec. lu one experiment the plot was divid^ into 
two portions, one of them being manured with stable manure, the 
other with artificial fertilizers ; the latter gave iax better results. 

The observations are not complete, but so fer they lead to the belief 
that it is quite possible to lay down meadows which will yield excel- 
lent crops the fimt year, with increasing produce the second and third 
years. J. F. 


Composition of Bed Clover and Uaize. By H. Wsxso and 
others (JBied. O&Ur.^ 1880, 4f6 — 4*8). — ^The clover plants were 25 days 
old at the commencement of the observations, ^th May. Some of 
them bloomed on 21st June, and 5th Ju^ the fiowering was general, 
and on 12th July it was nearly over. The nitrogen percentage de- 
clined until the time of bloom, remained tolerably oonstant for a short 
period, and then rapidly fell off ; the behaviour of the oeliuloBe was 
exactly the reverse. The sulphur and phosphorus compounds vary in 
much the same maimer as the nitrogen, but not with such regulanty. 

The figures show a steady progression in productive powsor unril 
the tenmnation of the fiowering period, ’whefo. it ceases except as 
regards the cellnlose. Therefore^ whan plants were in Moasoin^ 
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about the 5tli July "would have been the most economical period to cut 
them. 

The maize plants were observed from six days old, 24tlL May ; the 
nitrogen diminished more quickly than in the case of the clover, and 
more rapidly in the first than in the second half of the period of ob- 
servation. The diminution in the nitrogen was, however, not accom- 
panied by so large a formation of cellulose as in the clover, a large 
proportion of the non-nitrogenous substances consisting of extractive 
matter: as the secretion of nitrogenous substances ceases at an 
early stage, the author thinks it economical to cut maize intended 
for green fodder not later than the end of August, as is actually the 
practice. J. F. 

Nutritive Value of " Elodea canadensis." By W, Hoffmeistbr 
(Bied, Gentr., 1879,916 — 916). — This plant (the water pest) is ^^eedily 
devoured by cattle ; when fresh it contains 12, and when ah-dried 
from 73 — 83 per cent, of solids. The composition of the solid con- 
stituents was found to be as follows : — 



Protein. 

Pat. 

TSitrogea 
free extract. 

Pibre. 

Ash. 

X • • • • 

17-37 

2-32 

44-17 

16-98 

19-22 

2 .... 

19-56 

2-26 

41-48 

16-54 

20-16 


The percentages of cellulose and starch were found to be 16 and 
19*4 respectively. In nitrogenous constituents, "water pest compares 
favourably with clover. J. K. 0. 

Cotton-Seed Cake as Fodder. By Eitteb (Bied. Oentr.^ 1878, 
902). — Bitter found that by using this cake, the cows yielded more 
milk and of a better quality. J. El G. 

Culture of the Lentil Vetch. By E. v. Bodiczkt (Bied. Oenir., 
1880, 49 — 60). — This plant, known under various names, has always 
been considered in Germany a weed, Yicis ervilia. In sandy districts 
of Spain, parts of Switzerland, and in the south of Prance, it has some- 
times been sparingly cultivated as a winter fodder. It appears to be less 
liable to injury from insects than peas and lentils, and can be cultivated 
without supports, a circumstance not "without weight. 

The author is not enabled from actual experiment to pronounce an 
rainion on the results of this crop under the climatic conditions of 
Gfermany, his analyses having b^n made on Prench, Spanish, and 
Grecian seeds. 

Although the beans of this plant are a very valuable food, it is 
chiefly employed as a green fodder and as hay, the tender stems and 
numerous ybnng fresh leaves rendering it peculiarly useful for the 
purpose, A partial experiment diowed a result — 2 hectoliters of seed 
per hectare after two months, when the plants were in bloom — 13,700 
kilos, gieen fodder, and 2,600 kilos, dry hay. Winter pease showed 
4,600 and lentils 5,^0 kilos. Considering the ^ort time required to 
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bring this plant to maturiiy, and its snitabiKiy to light sandy soils, it 
is certainly worth some attention from practical farmers. 

J. F. 

Seeds of the Com Cockle as Fodder and Distillery Material. 
By R. Ulbricht (Bied, Oentr.^ 1880, 34 — 36). — The seeds of this 
plant, Agrostemma, Oiihago, are largely bought by fe-rmers on account 
of its low price as a fodder material, and is also offered to distillers, 
and sometimes purchased by them, notwithstanding it is known to 
have frequently had very injurious effects. 

Analyses of two samples show the nutritive properties of the 
material to be very valuable, and in a chemical sense to stand about 
equally between grain and leguminous plants, a prominent feature 
being the large proportion of fat and the extraordinary quantity of 
mineral matter, particularly potash and phosphoric acid, which is 
higher than in any other grain yet analysed. 

An old milch goat was fed with the grain of A. Oithago, 300 to 500 
grams given daily with clover hay. It was then fed for 12 days 
entirely on the seeds. During the whole of this period there was no 
disturbance of the animal’s health, nor was the production of milk in 
any way lessened ; but three weeks afterwards, when the animal had 
been put back to her normal food, she sickened and died ; a post mortem 
showed severe inflammation of the large intestine and lesion of the 
spinal marrow. 

A pig weighing 9*24 kilos., to whose food was added 20 — 100 grams 
of the seed daily, died in 14 days, and showed a strong inflammation 
of the coats of the stomach. Another and larger pig, weighing 12‘32 
kilos , was fed with gradually increased quantities of the material up 
to 360 grams per day, gained weight and continued in good health. 
Geese and ducks were also experimented on, but with negative results. 
The observations show that great caution is necessary in the use of 
this product for feeding purposes. The author believes that the 
poisonous principle may be extracted in a manner similar to that in 
which the bitterness is removed from lupins, but it is a thing of the 
future, and might at the same time diminish the value of the article as 
fodder. 

The author made other experiments as to its value for distillery pur- 
poses, but they are incomplete. J. F. 

Digestibility and Nutritive Value of the Soja Bean. By H. 
Wbiske and others (Bied. Oentr.^ 1880, 30—31). — The experimente 
were made on two full grown Southdown wethers with the object of 
determining the food value of the article. Analysis shows the com- 
position of the straw to resemble in valuable constituents that of good 
meadow hay, and analysis of the excrement of the animals shows that 
a laige proportion was digested. The cultivation of this bean is very 
largely carried on in Germany ; it yields a large produce^ and these 
experiments prove it to be a v^uable addition to the fodder materials 
at the farmers’ command. J* F. 


FLe^-meal as Fodder for Milch Cows. By Fehiatj (Biei, 
Centr.^ 1879, 599). — ^Flesh-meal added to other sl^-fodder in the 
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daily proportion of 0*5 kilo, per cow, increased the yield of milk'and 
the weight of the cow when compared with the results obtained from 
cows that received no fiesh-meal, but its comparative action on the 
same cows was not ascertained. A. J. C. 

Spent Hops as a Fodder for Cattle. By M. Maebcker and E. 
WEUf (Bied. Ue7df,y 1879, 601 — 602). — Spent hops are recommended 
as a valuable addition to rich mtrogenous cattle fodder, such as 
grains, &c., on account of the large amount of extractive matter they 
contain, viz , 45*06 per cent, soluble iu water, which contained 14*71 per 
cent, sugar from the wort ; 3 30 per cent, protein, and 2*05 ash. Wein’s 
analysis further showed water 11*6 per cent., fat 4 52 percent., ash 3 39 
per cent., protein 14 06 per cent., fibre 16*39 per cent., non-nitro- 
genous matter 50 08 per cent, (see also this Journal, Abst, 1879, 
1050). A. J. C. 

Spent Hops as Fodder. By H. Weiske and others {Bled, Oenir.^ 
1879, 906--908). — ^Further researches confirm the results already pub- 
lished that spent hops do not make good fodder, although in unfavour- 
able seasons they may be useful. J. K. 0. 

Cacao Bind as Fodder for Calves. By Samek (Bied. Oentr., 
1879, 946). — ^The milk was gradually replaced by extract of cacao 
rind in the fodder of calves. The animals appeared to thrive on 
the change of diet, although they showed considerable distaste for it. 
An analysis of the pnlvensed rind gave the following results. In 100 
parts substance 

INitrogen 

Water. Ash. Protein. Pat. Fibre. free extract. 

11*13 7*28 25*87 8*22 13*35 34*15 

J. K. 0. 

Influence of the Potato Blossom on the Amount of Pro- 
duce. (Bied. Centr., 1879, 634). — 208 centra. 19 lbs. of tubers were 
obtained from potato plants from which the blossom had been re- 
moved and only 181 centrs. 49 lbs. of tubers from plants not so 
treated. A. J. 0. 

Growth of Beets, By P. Bbheeki) and A. Moegen (Bled. Gmtr.^ 
1879, Gi2 — 613). — The results of the analyses show that a better pro- 
duce was obtained from a sandy soil than from a beet soil. The 
amount of sugar in the two cases &om two varieties of beets was 
from a sandy soil 10*46 and 13*90 per cent., from a beet soil 8*35 and 
8*39 pel* cent. A J. 0. 

Planting of Sugar Beets. By J. Haeamaen (Bied. Gmtr., 1879, 
614 — 617). — ^The experiments were made on seven different kinds of 
soil and with seed under varions conditions of sowing, and the results 
confirm what has been stated previously by other observers that in thick 
sowing — ^in the author’s experimeuts the miuimum area to each plant 
was 556 square cms. and the maximum 1,000 square cms. — the produce 
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of the beet crop is smaller in quantity, but of higher value in the amount 
of sugar and in the density and purity of the juice than in thin sow- 
ing. According to the space allotted to each plant it was found that 
on one and the same soil the sugar quotient varied from 86 — 91 per 
cent, and in another case from 88 — 98 per cent., and this important 
sugar factor is said to be more affected thereby than by the manuring 
or even by the kind of beet grown. The distance between the plants 
should be small on a humid and matured land, but great on a dry, 
high ground and poor soils. A. J. 0. 

Eesults with Stall-feeding of Sheep. By F. Sohnoerexpfetl 
(JBied, Centr., 1880, 33 — 34). — The feeding of 10 sheep for purposes 
of exhibition allowed the following comparison between the results of 
their luxurious feeding and that of other members of the same Rock 
ordinarily foddered. The flock consisted of 247 Southdown Merinos, 
which were well fed and cared ; flve of the best formed wethers and 
five two-year old ewes were carefully selected for stall-feeding. Up 
to 13th of January they received the same food as the remainder of 
the flock, and on that day were shorn and yielded 3*875 kilos, of wool 
in the grease ; from this day they had unlimited supplies of peas, lin- 
seed cake, and rye bread, out of constantly replenished mangers. Each 
day they were littered and fed four times, and each morning the litter 
removed. From the beginning of May, in order to increase their ap- 
petite, the turnips and acorns were sliced and pared and the crust 
removed from the bread ; about the 20th of !May the animals took an 
instinctive dislike to over-feeding, but it was continued, and on the 
11th of ITovember the 10 sheep were valued ; the result was, all costs 
of feeding calculated, a surplus of the stall-fed over the ordinary 
sheep of 15’14 marks each. 

The author thinks that it would pay the farmer to liberally nourish 
sheep of good breeds with food similar to human food and in large 
quantities, even so far as to supply it ad libitum, if the farmer could 
find a ready outlet for the unconsumed fodder. J. F- 

Decomposition of Silicates. By J. Lembbeg (Bled, Oentr,, 1879, 
567 — 577).— In the first part of the original paper, of which thk is an 
abstract, the author gives a series of analyses of minerals in various 
conditions of decomposition. His experiments on the absorptive power 
of soils lead him to the conclnsion that it is a purely chemical action, 
in which the inflnence of mass is to be regarded according to Berthel- 
lot’s views. On account of the complex character of soils and the dif- 
ferent behaviour of one and the same silicate towards different solu- 
tions of salts, it is impossible to express the absorptive action 1:w an 
empirical rule. The decreased absoiptive power which a calcined soU 
has, cannot be due to the decomposition of humus substances or to an 
alteration in the capillarily of the soil. It is even possible that many 
kinds of soils have their absorpiiive power for some substances increased 
after calcination. 

By treating a potassium silicate with an aqueous solution of car- 
bonic acid| the greater part of the potash is abstracted, hence it is 
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assnmed fhat basic water has been substituted for the potasb, and as 
a silicate so treated can re-absorb tbe base, tlie author concludes that 
the strong absorptive power of such soils for free potash is partly due 
to the xe-fonnation of the decomposed silicate by the substitution of 
basic water by the fixed base. This action is more complicated in the 
soil, as a part of the potash combines with free silicic acid to form a 
soluble silicate, which again combines with hydrated alumina and 
kaolin compounds ; therefore it would be expected that a calcmed soil 
having lost its basic water has undergone a great decrease in its power 
to absorb free potash. 

The supposition that potassium carbonate, when brought into con- 
tact with a silicate which has been deprived of the greater part of its 
potash by the action of carbonic acid water is partly decomposed into 
tree carbonic acid and potash, which latter is taken up by the silicate, 
was confirmed by a senes of experiments which showed that the sili- 
cate behaved in fact as an acid salt, the carbonic anhydride and the 
silicate being apportioned to the potash according to their mass and 
affinity. The substitution of basic water by a fixed base, and moreover 
the possibility of the direct addition of alkaline carbonates to silicates 
without substitution, explain the fact that in many cases more sub- 
stances are absorbed by a soil than correspond with the substances 
eliminated. As ammonia behaves similarly to potash in the replace- 
ment of basic water in silicates, the absorption by a soil of free am- 
monia cannot be regarded as favouring the theory of mechanical absorp- 
tion, nor can the retention by a soil of easily soluble salts. W. Elnop’s 
method for estimating humus substances in soils (Landw. 

Stat, 8, 40), which consists in treating the soil with an ammoniacal 
solution of calcium nitrate and calculating the amount absorbed as 
calcium humate, would, according to the author’s statement, give 
incorrect results, as silicates containing basic water behave like weak 
acids, and in this case would retain the lime which would be incor- 
rectly calculated as humate. 

The author controverts at some length the various points which are 
alleged by some observers to be evidence in favour of the theory of 
me<manical absorption. It is evident that silicates in soils undergo the 
same metamorphosis as all other minerals without exception, but a part 
of the silicate is specially prone to enter into chemical exchange with 
dissolved substances. Silicates of the zeolite class are among the most 
rapid absorbents, and on this account Mulder has placed the absorbing 
silicates in this category; but this property is not confined to zeolites, 
being possessed by several felspatic silicati. 

The author disagrees with the statement of A. Knop that micaceous 
silicates are produced in a soil by the absorption of potash, also with 
the Buppofdtion that the degree of absorption is in concordance with 
the amount of bases dissolvable by dilute acids, showing that although 
silicates, which quickly undergo change with solutions of salts, are easily 
decomposed by weak acids, yet the contrary fact does not necessarily 
follow. The degree of ab^rption is quite arbitrary, and depends 
rather on the substance employed; some constituents of soils can 
quickly absorb potash, others again behave altogether differently. It 
is ratb^ the rule that minerals which are decomposed with difficulty 
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by acids very slowly tiiidergo cbemical change, but this only occurs so 
long as the period of action is proportionally short. 

Potash is more readily absorbed by soils and silicates than lime, 
niagnesia, or soda. If a silicate which contains potash and soda be 
decomposed by carbonic acid water, the soda is always the first base 
abstracted ; again, the latter is frequently replaced in a soil by potash, 
but potash is seldom replaced by soda. 

The fusion of silicates with fusible salts of the alkalis, alkaline 
earths, and of iron, is analogous in its chemical action to that of an 
aqueous solution of the salt at the ordinary temperature. 

cT. 0. 

Free Carbonic Anhydride in Soils. By J. ATolles {Bied. Centr,^ 
1879, 631). — ^The amount of carbonic anhydride in the air in soils is 
not much above that contained in the atmosphere. Organic soils con- 
tain in themselves a constant source of carbonic anhydride, and the 
external conditions remaining the same its formation there proceeds 
without much variation. Dry quartz sand has not the property like 
other kinds of soils of condensing carbonic anhydride, the amount of 
which in soils is d^endent to a great extent on the porosity of the 
soil and the nature of its stratification. It decreases in amount as the 
soil dries up, but a damp soil produces as much as a soil saturated 
with water ; rainfall causes an increase at first, but it quickly declines 
in proportion to the rate of surface-evaporation ; the carbonic anhy- 
dride absorbed by the rain is set free and enriches the atmosphere of 
the soil. The amount of carbonic anhydride does not perceptibly in- 
crease with the depth of the soil; it is higher in unmanured than in 
manured soils. A. J. C. 

Clover Siolniess, By A. Emmbrlihg and R. Waqitee (Bied. 
Gmtr,y 1879, 578 — 582). — ^The results of the analyses of the soil and 
of the ash of the afEected red clover at first seemed to indicate that the 
cause of the disease was due to the poorness of the soil in potash, but 
further investigation, more especially the results obtained with white 
clover growing in the same soil, showed that no direct conclusions 
could he drawn from the chemical examination. In this particular 
instance the clover sickness is ascribed to a want of proper culture of 
the plant. Red clover requires a matured soil, deeply tilled, damp, 
and in good culture ; it seldom repays direct dunging. The land had 
only been for a short time in cultivation, and having regard to its 
stony nature had not heen tilled sufficiently deep; whilst in many 
parts the soil was poor in humus, and contained an abundance of lime, 
a state conducive to sterility. The general conditions of the soil being 
unfavourable to the growth of red clover, the plant was less able to 
endure the poverty of the soil in potash. 

White clover requires very different conditions ; it thrives in soils 
ziot so deep and less cultivated, and once planted, it withstands the 
summer droughts. 

The remedy to he generally applied is to increase the amount of 
humus and nitrogenous matter, to give a supply of phosphoric acid 
and potadi with greater depth of soil. 
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The poorness of the soil had exercised no perceptible inflnence on 
the composition of the organic constitaents of the clover. 

A. J. C. 

Manures for Cabbages and Fruit Trees. By Ilvuche (BLerL 
Cenfr., 1879, 591—593). ^ 


Amoimt of Nitrogen in Forest Trees, and in the Under Litter 

of Leaves. By J. Schroder (Bied. Gentr., 1879, 634— 635), The 

average amount of nitrogen required to be supplied to forest trees is 
about equal to that given to stalk crops in the fonn of manure. This 
is supplied to the former in the under litter of leaves, which serves 
the same pui-pose to the trees as artificial manures to field crops, both 
in its supply of nitrogen and ash constituents. Hence the importance 
of not removing the under litter. A. j. 


Employment of Peat as Manure. By T. Neelinoer ( BM . 
Centr.y 1879, 883— 885).— Direct application of peat alone to sandy 
soils does not give such good results as to allow of dispensing with 
other kinds of manure, although the yield obtained is greater than if 
the soil had not been manured at all. The author recommends that 
before use the peat should be first mixed with lime and stable drain 

J. K. C. " 


Guano from the Island of Ichaboe. By B. 0. Nibdeestadt 
{Landw. Yenuclis.^8iaU 24, 269— 270).— The guano is quite recent 
as a rule ; the nitrogen is mainly in organic combination. An original 
sample, known in commerce as “ ammonia-fixed Ichaboe guano,’^ No. 2 
was analysed with the following result : — ’ ’ ’ 

CaO. FejOs. MgO. Sand. KOI, E'aCl. P«0.. 

21-04 1-52 0-65 3-35 1-40 3-26 ~ 


/ F insoluble) ; oi^amc compounds, 21-46 

(with /-99 of N, of which 2-89 was present as ammoniaT: SO. ^n-SS 

moisture at 106°, 15-75 per cent. = 100 - 00 . j”t ’ 


Natural Phosphates smd their Vtdue in Agriculture Bv T 

BEanamann (Bied. C&iir,^ 1879, 631 — 632). ’ ^ * 


n MMiures. By v. Buww (^Bied. 

Oeidr., 1880, 18— 21).— This paper gives the resnlis of certain emeri- 
ments on mannnng potatoes and beetroots, carried out at the instance 
of an agncnltural society m Posen. 

For the potatoes tbe soil was well dng in with strong stable mannre 
lu the autumn, left fellow until the following May, and then divided 
into three porhons, the first of which received no artificial manure the 
second WM treated with nitete of soda only, the third received eqnal 
parts of 20 per cent. suMiphosphate and nitrate of soda. The sevW 
quantities dng were :—ynmannred plot, 89, Schifflasi; nitiate, 102- 
su^hMphate, 107. It foUows that the employment of 
mtrate of soda -wth pototoes pays, the addition of snpWhosphate 
increases the yield, bat at a greatly augmented cost, and co^ mi j be 
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Tecommended on large distillery farms, where the freight of a quan- 
tity would be an appreciable consideration. 

In the experiments with beetroots, a very similar course was pursued. 
In the autumn, the plot which contained some unfavourable soil, was 
well tilled with plenty of cowdung. In the spring of the following 
year, three plots were measured off, and all treated with artificial 
manures. No. 1 with 100 lbs. superphosphate ; No. 2, 100 lbs. super- 
phosphate, and 400 lbs. kainit; No. 3, 100 lbs. superphosphate, and 
150 lbs. nitrate soda ; another plot received no artificial manure ; the 
seeds were carefully sown and tended, hoed, and cultivated. The 
results were : without artificials, 200 50 centner ; with superphosphate, 
226 92 ; superphosphate and potash, 243 ; superphosphate and nitrate 
soda, 259*70. 

Everything calculated and allowed for, the additional cost of the 
artificial manures was fully paid, and the three plots left a surplus ; 
the superphosphate paid the best, and in localities where beets are 
largely raised, and the value of them at least 1 mark per centner, super- 
phosphate would amply repay liberal use. J. E, 

Chili Potash Saltpetre. By G. Dreghsler {Bietl. Centr., 1879, 
582 — 584). — The application of this manure, which contained 
34*26 p.c. potassium nitrate, and 56*18 p.c. sodium nitrate, to sugar 
beets, increased the amount of sugar in the beet by 2*11 and 1*47 p.c. 
above that yielded by beets that were unmanured and manured with 
Chili saltpetre respectively. A. J. C. 

Manure Experiments with Superphosphate and ChUi Salt- 
petre. By Count Schweein-Putzab (Bied. Ce/zir., 1879, 584 — 585). — 
Chili saltpetre as a manure for rye, especially on ill-conditioned land, 
gives a greater produce than superphosphate. A, J. 0. 

Lupine Seeds as a Manure, By A. Selhi, C. Costa-Reghini and 
E, Oppenau (Bied, Oentr,, 1879, 585 — 687). — ^An experimental inquiry 
as to the relative value of lupine seeds in comparison with bone meal 
and linseed cake meal mixed with sewage, in which the results are in 
ffivour of the first named. Details are given, showing the pecuniary 
profit accruing from the produce (beans and maize) by the use of eac£ 
kind of manure. ^ A. J. C. 

Action of Various Manures on the Oomposillon of Must. 
By E Rotondi and A. Galimberti (Bied, Cetdr,, 1879, 590 — 591). — 
The manures employed were respectively lime phosphat^ a mixture of 
equal parts of lime phosphal e, potassium nitrate, and gypsnm ; potassium 
nitrate, potassium chloride, sodium nitrate, and ammonium sulphate. 
The conclusions are (a) that the must of the manured vines is slightly 
richer in sugar than that of the unmanured ; (5) potash in combina- 
tion with cWorine appears the most materially to increase the amount 
of sugar in the must; (c) lime phosphate apppently increases the 
tartar, and lessens the amount of free tartaric acid. There is no rela- 
tion totween the total acidity of the must and the manure employed. 
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The ash of the nmst was increased by all the manures, more espe- 
cially by potassium chloride, and less so by sodium nitrate. 

•A.. J*. C. 

Manuring Experiments on Wheat and Rye, By A. Teabb 
(Bied. Qentr., 1879, 945).— The manures used were as follows: — 
decomposed guano, with 10 p. c. of soluble phosphoric acid, and the 
same quantity of nitrogen; dned bone-meal, with 20 p. c. of phosphoric 
add. Prom each half acre were obtained — 


Wheat,* 

Grains. Straw. Ohaf. Total 


Silos. Eilos. Eilos. Kilos. 

Unmanured ...... 161‘0 340 43*0 549 

With guano 232-5 480 60*6 773 

B/ye, 

With guano 261-0 720 45 1016*0 


With bone-meal .. 222*5 714 42 988*5 

J. K. C. 

Manuring of Oats. By Breneing (Bied, Oentr., 1879, 881—882). 
— ^The soil onwbicb the experiments were conducted had been sown in 
1877 with potatoes, and in 1878 with rye. In the spring of 1879 it 
was divided into eight plots, of 518 square meters each, and treated 
in the following way: — l^o. 1 was unmanured; No. 2 received 
3*75 HIos. soluble pbospboricacid ; No. 3 was manured with 2*25 kilos, 
nitrogen as ammonia, and 2*25 kilos, soluble pbosphoiio add ; No. 4, 
with 5 kilos, soluble phosphoric add (as guano-superphosphate) ; No. 5, 
2 kilos, nitrogen, as nitrate of soda ; No. 6, 1*95 kilo, nitrogen (in the 
form of decomposed guano), and 7*38 kilos, soluble pbospboric add ; 
No. 7, 1*76 kilo, nitrogen, and 2*38 kilos, soluble phosphoric acid, both 
in the form of decomposed guano ; No. 8, 1*95 kilo, soluble phosphoric 
acid, and 1*60 kilo, nitrogen as nitrate of soda. 

The oats on plots 3, 6, 6, 7, and 8 thrived the best, having a darker 
colour and better growth than the plants on the other plots. On 
plot 4, the plants had during the whole time of growth a very poor 
appearance, and were more backward than those on the unmanured 
plot. The following yields were obtained ; — 


Total 
weight of 

Plot. Gbod oats. Poor oats. com. Straw. Ohadf, 
Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 

1 147*0 15*5 162*5 312*5 11*5 

2 145*5 6*0 151*5 283*0 10*0 

3 166*5 17*5 184*0 346*0 12*5 

4 110-0 8-0 118-0 205-?5 11-25 

6 170-0 12-5 182-6 326-0 10-0 

6 149-5 12-0 161-5 309-0 10-0 

7 169-5 8-0 167-5 320-0 15-0 

8 166-0 11-0 167-0 250-0 13-0 


J. K. 0. 


y 
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Mamiring of Beetroot. By J. Hanamann (Bied. Genir., 1879, 
917 — 919). — As the results of three years’ experiments on the manuring 
of heet, the author fiiids that in the ripe plant there is a constant rela- 
tion "between the sugar produced and the potash absorbed by the root oE 
about 100 to 2 ; and that a strong nitrogenous manure in a calcareous 
soil produces the same effect as potash. "No constant relation between 
the phosphoric acid and sugar was observed. J. K. C. 

Effect of Manures on Growtli of Larches and Pines. By 
Hfss and L. Hampel (Bied. Oentn, 1880, 21 — 23). — This paper gives 
the results of two sets of experiments ; one by Hess, on the effect of 
manures on the growth of larch seedlings, carried out in the Collegiate 
Gardens at Giessen j and the other by L. Hampel on pine seedlings, 
at Gusswerk, in Austria. 

In both cases, three garden beds were prepared, one left unmanured 
and the other two manured. The results snow a balance in favour of 
the latter, but the differences are not very striking and the experi- 
ments not sufficiently extensive to base any broad conclusions on. 

J. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 

Method of Measuring High Temperatures. By J. M. Crafts 
and P. Meier (Oompt rend,, 90, 606 — 608). — This method is de- 
signed specially to determine the temperatnre employed when nsing 
V. Meyer’s method of detennining vaponr-densities, but is generally 
applicable to other cases. A tube of glass or platinum is passed down 
to the bottom of the apparatus, and the air is driven out by a cur- 
rent of some easily absorbable gas, collected in a eudiometer, and 
measured at the ordinary temperature. The vapouisdensity determi- 
nation is made immediately afterwards in the same apparatus, as soon 
as the gas has been displaced by dry air or nitrogen. Hydrochloric 
acid gas is preferable, since its complete absorption by water serves as 
an indication of the total expulsion of the air. This gas does not 
attack glass or porcelain vessels, and is not dissociated at 1300*^. In 
calculating the temperature, the apparatus must be regarded as con- 
sisting of two parts, one of which is at the temperature to be measured, 
whilst t]ie other is at some lower temperature. The method gives 
satis&otory results. 0. H. B. 

Detection and Estimation of Chlorine in presence of Iodine 
and Bromine. By G. Vortmann (Her., 13, 325^26). — The method 
proposed is based on the different behaviour of the halogen elements 
towards the peroxides of lead and manganese in the presence of acetic 
acid. Iodides are decomposed by the oxides even in a neutral sola- 
tion, and the separation of the iodine is complete if the liquid be boiled 
with acetic acid, ^en peroxide of lead is employed, a portion of the 

VOL. xxxrni. 2 o 
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iodine is converted into iodic acid, wliereas tliis is not the case with 
peroxide of manganese. Bromides are not decomposed by either 
oxide in a neutral solution. In acetic acid solution only the lead per* 
oxide causes the separation of the bromine, the other oxide having no 
action, and only in the presence of large quantities of bromine is any 
bromic acid formed. Chlorides, on the other hand, are affected by 
neither oxide either in neutral or acetic add solution. 

In order to detect chlorine then in the presence of the other halo- 
gens, the substance is boiled with lead peroxide and acetic acid until 
the liquid becomes colourless, and smells no longer of bromine or 
iodine, any iodic add which may have been formed is got rid of by 
filtering the mixture from the lead iodate and the excess of oxide used. 
The filtrate now contains all the chlorine free from both bromine and 
iodine. The method also serves for the quantitative determination of 
chlorine in presence of the other two halogens. 

When the chlorine is present in large quantity together with iodine, 
it is better to use manganese peroxide so as to avoid the formation of 
the difficultly soluble lead chloride ; and when there is a large 
quantity of chlorine together with bromine, a little potassium sulphate 
should be used along with the lead peroxide, so that all the chloride 
may be present as potassium salt. T. 0. 

Parkes's Method of Esttmating Copper. By R. TJlbhicht 
(Landw. Versuchs^-Siat,, 24, 258 — 26?). — The first and only part here 
given of an article on nuud and wine analyses is taken up with detailed 
results of an examination of Parkes’s method. Very good results are 
obtained when the standardising of the cyanide solution and titration 
of the copper solution are made under the same conditions, that is, 
when in l^th cases the same quantity of nitric acid, the same quantity 
of free ammonia, and the same qnantity of ammonium salts are 
present ; also when the resulting solutions have the same volume, the 
cyanide solution is added in the same time and in the same manner, 
and the amount of copper is about the same in both. The cyanide solu- 
tion is standardised daily. Under these conditions the method serves 
very well for the determination of the copper precipitated by Fehling’s 
sugar determination process. J. T. 

Use of Smithson^s Pile for the Detection of Mercury in 
Mineral Waters. By J. Lbpobt (Compt, rend., 90, 141—143). — 
Orfila objected to the voltaic conple of tin and gold, devised by Dr. 
Smithson for the detection of small quantities of mercury, alleging 
that when it was allowed to remain for some time in the suspected 
solution, traces of tin were dissolved, which, re-depositing upon the 
gold plate, cansed the latter to become whitened even in absence of 
mercury. 

The author shows that this dopositiou of the tin is liable to take 
place, but that no real error can result, sinee the metal not being vola- 
tile cannot be sublimed, there is therefore no sublimate to be sub- 
mitted to the vapour of iodine, whereby an essential part of the 
operation as conducted hj Smithson is omitted. Snch, however, is 
pot tete case with aorsenical solutions ; the arsenic deposits npon 
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the gold with great readiness, and the coated foil when heated in 
a closed tnbe, yields a snblimate, which, although not exactly resem- 
bling the mercunal sublimate, becomes red from formation of arsenic 
iodide, when acted on by iodine vapour. The colour of the arsenic 
iodide under these conditions is very similar to that of mercuric iodide, 
and it becomes necessary to use the microscope in order to distinguish 
them. 

The water from the Eocher spring at St. Nectaire (Puy-de-Ddme) 
was examined by this process some time ago, and was stated to con- 
tain mercury ; this statement is now contradicted, it being shown to 
contain arsenic and not mercury. 

In a similar manner, the presence of arsenic has been detected 
in the mineral water of Bourboule ; and doubtless this element 
might be shown to be present in many other waters if they were 
carefully examined by this process, or by some other method of equal 
delicacy. J. W. 

Separation of Minerals of Greater Density than Quartz, by 
means of Fused Mixtures of Lead and Zinc Chlorides. By E. 
Bb^ON (Oompt reTbd,, 90, 626 — 627). — The density of lead chloride in 
a state of fusion is 6, of zinc chloride 2*4 ; by mixing these two sub- 
stances, a liquid of any required density between the two extremes is 
easily obtained and may be employed to separate minerals of different 
densities. The mixture of salts is fused in a test-tube, and the powdered 
mineral is thrown in little by little ; after some time the tube is allowed 
to cool, and is then broken. In this way, a solid cylinder is obtained 
in which the various minerals are airanged in the order of their 
densities. The lead and zinc salts may be easily removed by boiling 
with pure water or with dilute acetic acid. C. H. B. 

Physico-chemical Analysis of Clay-soils. By F. Sbstot (ffow- 
ssetta, 10, 57). — The author regards Schloesing^s method (Oompt, 
rend.^ 78, 1276), although tedious and troublesome, as the only one 
which permits of a satisj^tory determination of the amount of cla^ in 
a soil. He finds, however, that it is better to give twelve washmgs 
instead of six, and to diminish the time of settling from 24 to 12 
hours. He also recommends that a earners hair pencil should be used 
when rubbing up the soil with the water. In this way very satisfy 
tory results are obtained. 0. E. G. 

Physico-chemical Analysis of Clay-soils. By K PbliiBgbihi 
{LandAo. YersnchB.-Stat^ 25, 48 — 62). — ^The author compares the 
methods of ISToebel and Schloesing. With a clay-soil from Orciano, 
near Pisa, Noebel’s method gave sand 1*471 per cent., clayey consti- 
tuents 87*316, soluble and loss 1*660, organic and volatile 9*654. 
Schloesing’s for the same clay gave sandy constituents 32*075 per 
cent., clayey 87'670, earlhy car^nates 20*200, organic and volatile 
10*265. With the same soil, Masure’s method ^ve sandy constitnents 
13*868, olayey constitnents 71*899. Shop’s me’mod, sandy constitaents 
21*208, clayey constituents 64*432; differences are enormous. 
Schloesing’s method is the best. J. T. 
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Estimation of Glycerol in Wine. By H. Eatxaud (Bulh 8oc. 
Chihi, [2'', 33, 259 — 262). — The wine is evaporated to one-fifth of its 
original Volume, and the alkalis precipitated with hydrofluosilicic 
acid and alcohol. The filtered solution is treated with a slight excess 
of baryta, mixed with sand and evaporated in a vaoinim. The residue 
is extracted with a mixture of equal volumes of alcohol and ether ; the 
extract is evaporated, and the residue kept in a vacuum over phos- 
phoric anhydride for 24 hours to eliminate the last traces of moisture 
and then ^ eighed. The glycerol obtained sometimes leaves an ash on 
evaporation. The impure glycerol, after extracting the alkalis, does 
not contain one-tenth of its weight of non-volatile substances. 

L. T. O’S. 

Estimation of Glucose. By Battandieb (/. FJKmiu CMm , [5], 
1, 221 — 222). — Glucose in urine may be estimated with greater cer- 
tainty by using ammoniacal Fehling’s solution than with the ordinary 
solution. 100 c.c. of Fehling’s solution are treated with 260 c.c. ammo- 
nia, and the mixture made up to 1 liter. 200 c.c. of this solutiou (= 0 10 
grain glucose) are put in a flask, provided with a cork in which two 
tubes are inserted, one is connected with a Mohr’s burette containing 
the urine, the other allows access to the air. The contents of the 
flask are brought to boiling, and the urine added drop by drop from 
the burette until the colour of the solution, disappears. 

L. T. O’S. 

Volumetric Estima/idou of Sugar by an Ammoniacal Copper 
Test, giving Reduction viritliout Precipitation. By F. W. Pavy 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 28, 260). — ^By adding ammonia to Fehling’s solution, 
a clear blue solution is obtained which is reduced by sugar to a per- 
fectly colourless solution without any precipitation of cuprous oxide. 
With the solution prepared in this way, it is found that 1 atom of 
sugar reduces 6 atoms of cupric oxide instead of 5. When, however, 
caustic poiash, in the proportion of 5 grams to 20 c.c. of the ammo- 
niated t^t (one-tenth of Fehling’s solution), was added, the amount of 
copper reduced was brought back to the normal 6 atoms. 

0. W. W. 

Estimation of Starch in Potatoes. By Stbwebt (Landw. 
Tenuchs.’-Stat^ 24, 427 — 484). — The author criticises methods given 
by Heidepriem and Hoidefleibs, 'and remarks that his results differ 
from those of Maercker, He treats the potato cut up into small 
pieces with 14 per cent, solution of tartaric acid for four hours on a 
para£Bn-hath at 112 — 115® C,, shaking itfr^uently. After cooling, it 
is made up to a fixed volume, filtered, and a measured volume again 
heated gradnally with 30 drops of concentrated sulphuric acid up to a 
tempeiature of 112 — 115® 0,, by which the sugar becomes inserted. 
A slight excess of Fehling’s solutioa is nsed, and the cuprous oxide 
filter^ off, roasted for 1 — ^1 J hours, and weighed until constant. 

By this process, the use of diastase -and two sugar determinations is 
avoided. At a lower temperature than 110® 0., and in less than four 
hours, all the etareh is not converted into sugar ; whilst at a tempera- 
ture above 115® <3., the liquid begins to be discoloured : on heating for 
biz hours, most of the su^ is inverted. J, T. 
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Estiixiation of Starch in Potatoes. By P. Bhheend, M. 
Maeeckee, and A. Morgen (Landw, VersucJis.-Stat, 25, 107 — 165). — 
The authors find that all the starch can he extracted by water alone 
by heating at 135 — 140° 0. for four hours, and after cooling to 90°, 
filtering it quickly through an asbestos plug by the aid of a Bunsen 
pump. To convert into sugar, the filtrate is heated with hydrochloric 
acid on the water-bath for three hours. After nearly neutralising with 
potash solution, lead acetate is added, the precipitate separated by 
filtration, and the excess of lead removed by sidphurio acid. The 
sugar is determined by Pehlmg’s solution, which only gives good 
results when used under constant conditions. The precipitated copper 
oxide is reduced in hydrogen and weighed as metal. Working always 
with the same volume of Fehling’s solution and sugar solution, the 
amount of sugar is obtained from the weight of copper by reference 
to a curve previously prepared. 

The amount of starch averages about 5* 75 per cent, less than the 
dry substances in the potato, but the amount can only be very roughly 
estimated from the specific gravity. J. T. 

Sstimatioii of Urea. By A. Patjconnibr (Bull, Soc, Chim. [2], 
33, 108 — 105). — On repeating the experiments of Mehu on the action 
of alkaline hypochlorite and hypobromites on urea in presence of 
saccharose and glucose, the author confirms the results of Esbaoh, 
that the theoretical quantity of nitrogen is not evolved when saccha- 
rose is present ; but in presence of glucose, results corresponding with 
theory were obtained. This is due to the formation of a small 
quantiiy of nitric acid which is reduced by glucose, but not attacked 
by saccharose. L. T. O’S. 

Estimation of Urea in Urine. By Jay (Bull. 8oc. CJiim. [2]^ 33, 
105 — 106). — The quantity of gas evolved by urea when treated with 
sodium hypobromite, is influenced by the quantity of cane-su^r 
present, notwithstanding that cane-sugar alone when treated with 
sodium hypobromite yields no gas. When grape-sugar is treated with 
sodium hypobromite, appreciable quantities of gas are evolved ; con- 
sequently, neither cane-sugar nor glucose can be employed in the 
determination of urea. L. T. O’S. 

Lactic Fermentation. By P. Oazeneuvb (J. Fharm. Okim. [5], 
1 , 212 — 215). — Saccharose, glucose, and lactose, in presence of urine 
in which the urea is converted into ammonium carbonate, undergo 
lactic fermentation, which, if sufficient sugar is present, continnes 
until all the ammonia is converted into ammonium lactate. The 
microscopic examination has shown that besides bacteria, the lactic 
ferment discovered by Pasteur is present ; and eacperiment proves that 
dilute urine is best suited for its development. In estimating glucose 
in diabetic urine, errors are likely to occur ftom this source. 

L. T. O'S- 

Estiinatioii of Non-albnmiaotis Nitrogen-compotmds in 
Plants. By O. EeiiLnbb (Ltmdw. 24, 439 — 453)*— 

The author discusses various methods, but gets tbe b^t lesults witib 

2 0 2 
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the following : — Ten grams of the finely pulverised substance is heate<l 
for hours with 300 c.c. of a 30— 40 per cent, solution of alcohol 

containing a few drops of acetic acid ; after cooling, an aliquot 
part is taken, filtered, evaporated, taken up with water, and treaterl 
with lead acetate to precipitate albuminous compounds. Kem pro- 
posed phosphotungstic acid, instead of lead acetate, but the author 
found that they gave almost identical results, except in the case of 
plants containing alkaloids, as peptones were found to be absent from 
the extracts, or present in traces only. The different results given by 
the two methods will serve as a direct measure of the amount of 
alkaloid nitrogen present in the plant during the period of flowering 
and afterwards ; but during earlier plant-life, the presence of peptone, 
not precipitated by lead acetate, gives a difference in the results. To 
the alkaloids and peptones, a third nitrogen-compound must be added, 
whose presence has frequently been observed, namely, nitric acid; in 
cases where it occurs, a slight loss in nitrogen may result on evapo- 
rating the acid plant extract, due to the reaction of nitric acid on amides. 
The nitrates should be decomposed before evaporating by dropping the 
extract into a solution of ferrous chloride, mixed with hydrochloric 
acid, and heated on the water-bath ; the residue is heated for ten 
minutes at a temperature of 100®. The nitrogen is then determined 
in the residue. J. T, 

Analysis of MOk. By L. Jaiuke (JBied, Oentr.^ 1879, 927),— The 
author remarks that a very large number of analyses at various times 
should be made for each locality, in order to fix a minimum in the 
quality of the milk. Out of lU3 samples, the poorest milk had a 
sp. gr. of 1'0275, 9*04 per cent, of solids and 1*60 per cent, of fat. 

J. E. 0. 

Adnlteratloii of Coffee with Chicory. By Prtoibr {J. Fharm. 
Chim, [5], 1, 222 — 224). — To detect the presence of chicory in coffee, 
the microscopic examination is the best method, but as this is not 
always possible, the following method may be employed. The ground 
coffee is spread on a sheet of white paper. The grains of coffee 
present an angular fracture, whilst chicory has an amorphous appear- 
ance, and is of a darker colour ; the suspected grains are picked out 
.with a needle ; the coffee grains jump away from, or are split by it, 
whereas the chicory grains, being softer, are easily penetrated. The 
softer grains when crushed carefully between the teeth produce a gritty 
sensation like fine sand. If chicory is present, its flavour also is more 
of an acid bitter, than the aromatic bitter taste of coffee. 

Chicory may be estimated in coffee as follows; — ^Abont 2 grams of 
dried ground coffee are sifted in a hair sieve from the fine dust, which 
consists of pure coffee; the larger grains are macerated with cold water 
for some hours, and then thrown on a piece of stretched cloth and rubbed 
with the fingers, when the chicory is forced through, whilst the coffee 
gmns remam on the cloth. The coffee is then collected, dried, mixed 
with the dust^ and weighed ; the loss in weight gives the weight of 
chicory. L. T. O'S. 
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DotomuLUditiou of Wine-oxtract, By Nes^lee (^Ldyidw. VersutJis.- 
Stat., 24, 284 — 289). — The amount of extract may vaiy from 1*2 per 
cent, to 3 per cent, or more ; 1*7 per cent, may he taken as a normal 
amount, and it may be made up as follows : — Non-volatile acids, 0*5 ; 
salts, albuminoids, and other constituents, 0*5 ; glycerol, 0*7 ; acetic 
acid, which boils at 120°, is often present in wine, a considerable 
amount of it goes off during the evaporation, but the last portions 
are not expelled by several hours’ drying. The presence of glycerol 
causes a loss of weight during the drying at 100° ; 1 gram of gly- 
cerol lost on an average *043 gram per hour for 18 hours. It is not 
advisable to heat until all the glycerol is expelled, and so to exclude 
it ixom the extract. The author proposes evaporating to a syrup, 
and then heating at 100° for four hours. 

The following process is employed at the Yersuch- Station, Weis- 
baden : — A weighed porcelain-boat, charged with dry quartz-sand, is 
heated in the water-bath, and 5 c.c. of wine are slowly dropped into 
it. The boat is then placed in a stream of coahgas previously passed 
over calcium chloride. The boat is then cooled and weighed. 

Halenke evaporates for six hours on the water-bath, and then stands 
in a vacuum over sulphuric acid for twelve hours. 3, T. 


Technical Chemistry. 


Rapidity of Germ-diffosion in the Air. By I. Sotka (Bied, Oenfr,y 
1880, 71 — 72). — The close connection between pntrefactive and disease 
germs led the author to make some experiments intended to test the 
rapidity of dissemination of the foimer. The apparatus employed was 
of extreme simplicity, consisting of a pear-shaped flask partly filled 
with a solution of meat extract. Into this flask was led a tnbe which 
communicated with the outer air, first passing over a quantity of dried 
and powdered putrid blood. The air did not pass thr<mgh the solntiou 
which was being experimented on. 

The experiments were made with air currents of different velocities, 
and the author found it impossible to determine minimum rate of speed 
which would not convey the germs. He concludes that a very slight 
motion of the air almost, if not altogether imperceptible, is sufficient 
to convey them ; much, however, depends on the lightness of the 
putrefactive matter, and the liability of the receptive substauoe to 
infection. He asserts also, and this appears worthy of further investi- 
gation, that when the air is thoroughly saturated with aqueous vapour, 
the putrefactive effects were not visible. J. J*. 

Antiseptic Action of Salicylic Acid. By A. Sohtotz (Jl jpr. 
Chem. [2], 21, 380— 382).— In order to ascertain what substances 
combine with salicylic acid, the author has tr(»ted solutions of bodies 
tabulated below, with given weights of salicylic acid. ^ The amount of 
unaltered acid was determined by extracting the solutions with a given 
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■voluuae of etlier, and that of the combined acid by extrajction with ether 
after acidifying with hydrochloric acid. 

1. Niirngenous Sitbstances. — ^Asparagine, amygdaline, allantoin, urea, 
albumin, and gelatin. 

II. Organic Salts. — Ammonium tartrate, sodium tartrate, Rochelle 
salt, dipotassium tartrate, potassium hydrogen tartrate, calcium tar- 
trate, ammonium, sodium, and potassium malates. 

III. Inorganic Suits. — Ammonium, sodium, and potassium phos- 
phates, calcium pyrophosphate, ammonium, sodium, and potassium 
chlorides, and ammonium nitrate. 

The experiments show that amongst the nitrogenous bodies, only 
gelatin and urea combine with salicylic aoid. And in the case of salts, 
that only the sodium and ammonium salt of acids having weaker acid 
properties than salicylic aoid, can combine with it. Potassium and 
calcium salts do not combine at all with salicylic acid. 

The author concludes that the power of salicylic acid to prevent 
fermentation is greater than it was supposed to he by Elolbe and 
B. Meyer (J.pr. Ohem. [2], 12, 134). P« P. B. 

Adtdtexation of Bone Meal with Phosphorite. By A. v. 
Wachtel {ihid., 632). 

Chemical Technolo^cal Notes. By E. Donate {Dingl. polyt 
233, 78 — 81). — 1. On the Use of Heavy 8jf>ar in the Manufacture of Glass. 
— All Austrian firm brought out a product which they called “ plate 
glass composition,” as a substitute for lime and soda in the manure- 
tnre of glass. The authors on analysis declared it to be an intimate 
mixture of powdered heavy spar and wood charcoal. 

Baryta cannot take the place of potash or soda, but by increasing 
the number of bases in glass, a greater proportion of basic oxides may 
be introduced, and therefore less alkaline salts would be necessary. 

Glass made with barium compounds has a higher specific gravity 
and brighter lustre than ordinary glass, but their high price stands 
in the way of their being largely used. 

2. The Composition of Various Kinds of Mirror Glass. — ^Analysed by 
the author. 


Cionstituents, 

Oeman 

plate 

glass. 

French. 

Rheni^. 

So-called 

German 

plate-mass. 

English. 

Silicic acid 

71*46 

73*64 

72*22 

mm 

72*32 

Oxides of iron and alumina 

0*61 

1*40 

1*63 

rnrnmm 

1*15 

lime 

11*16 

14*68 

15*46 


12 *64 

Magnesia 

traces 

0-30 

traces 

traces 

traces 

Soda 

16*17 


10*80 

18*61 

13*18 


The author concludes that owing chiefly to the proportion of silica 
and lime, the French glass is the best and the Bhenish next to it, and 
Tery nearly as good. 
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3. A Test for Free Mineral or Organic Acids, — Potassinm iodide is 
decomposed with liberation of iodine by potassium dichromate only 
when there is present free chromic acid, and as the latter is only pro- 
duced by the action of free mineral acids, this may serve in many 
ways as a mode of analysis. The author employs carbon bisulphide 
as the test for free iodine in the solution. W. T. 

Explosion of a Platimim Still used for Concentrating Sul- 
phnrio Acid. By P. Ktjhlmaot (BulL Soc, Ohim, [2], 33, 50—62) 
— A platinum still, holding about 300 liters, and capable of concen- 
trating 6,000 — 7,000 kilos, of acid in 24 hours, was stopped for repairs, 
and all the acid run out except about 40 kilos. Some water was in- 
troduced into the still by a syphon, and the mixture gently heated 
for three or four hours in order to clean the apparatus. 

An explosion suddenly occurred which tore the still and still-head 
into fragments, projecting some to a distance of 30 meters, and dis- 
persed the brick setting on all sides. The explosion was preceded by 
a slight hissing sound, which warned the workmen just in time for 
escape. 

The author explains the occurrence by the liberation of a large 
volume of vapour caused by the sudden mixture of the acid and water 
at a high temperature. Taking the figui es of Favre and Silbermann, 
he shows that enough heat would be produced by the mixture of 
40 kilos, of sulphuric acid with water at 18° to generate 18 — 20 cubic 
meters of vapour. At 100°, the temperature at which the explosion 
occurred, the effect would of course be much greater. Experiments on 
a small scale show that an explosion is always produced when not less 
than 10 equivalents of water are suddenly mixed with 1 equivalent of 
acid. J. M. H. M. 

Picking of Grapes. By 0. Wbigblt {Bied, Oentr,, IS?^, 931).— 
From analytical results, the author entertains favourable opinions of 
the stripping off of the berries and allowing the skins to ferment, in 
the production of wine. J. K. C. 

Time of First Drawing of Wine. By C. Wbigblt and O. Saarb 
(Bied, Centr,, 1879, 930). — The authors arrive at the conclusion that 
all wines which are obtained from must rich in nitrogen should be 
drawn early, J. K. 0. 

Clearing Action of Spanish Barth. By 0. Wbigblt and 
0. Saaeb (Bied, C&tdr.^ 1879, 932). — ^Experiments on the clearing of 
wine by means of ^Spanish earth showed that the qnanti^ of nitro- 
gen in the wine was much diminished by its addition, J. K. 0. 

Density of the Mash. By M. Mabckbb (Bied. CWr., 1879, 
619 — 621). — Comparison is made between the two methods of mash- 
ing in alcoholic fermentation, viz., thick and thin mashing, and the 
advantage which is said to lie with the latter method is not confirined 
by the author, whe is in favour of a thick mash at a concentration 
of 22—24° Sac., ^fhich appears to be the working limit most &voar- 
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able to fermentation, both with regard to the ptiniy and the amount 
of alcohol obtained. There is the objection, however, that so concen- 
trated a mash necessitates larger mash- tubs. A. J. 0. 

Apparatus for Quick Fermentation. By Hammer (Bied, Oenir,^ 
1879, 939 — 940). — By means of this arrangement, of which a full 
description is given, the percentage of sugar in mash after ten hours’ 
fermentation may be reduced from 18 to 10. J. K. C. 

Malt Combings a Source of Yeast. By F. W. Marquardt (Bied, 
Oentr.f 1880, 69 — 71). — Dried malt combings contain a certain amount 
of protein substances soluble in not too dilute solutions of potato-sugar, 
and not too dilute molasses, which serve as nourishment to the fer- 
ments generated. 

Working upon this fact, the author has deduced and perfected a 
plan, which he has patented, for the preparation of yeast for dis- 
tillery purposes, and also for the manu&cture of compressed yeast 
for domestic use. 

The method employed may be briefly described as the saturation of 
the combings with the requisite quantity of potato-sugar or molasses 
solution (say a solution of the strength 15 per cent. Bolling to every 
6 — 7 parts takes 1 part of combings), which contains as much actual 
sugar as combings employed. It is left for 18 hours, with frequent 
stirrings ; the filaments are then separated, the liquor heated to 20 — 
24° Beaumur (25 — 80° 0.), a little fresh working baim added, and the 
mixture left in fermentmg tubs or other suitable vessels with access 
of air, the head-harm removed, and the bottoms pressed, with or 
without the addition of starch according to the use for which it is 
intended. For extensive distOlery purposes, a mash of potatoes, maize, 
or neutral molasses is at once added instead of the sugar solution. 

100 kilos, of combings are calculated to produce 25—35 kilos, of 
fine active pressed yeast, and the author believes that 1 Hlo. of dry 
malt combings contains as much protein matter as 2^ kilos, of dry 
malt. J. F. 

On Frothy FermentatioiL By B. Bauer {Bied, Oentr,^ 1879, 
941 — 944). — The reason of the frothing which sometimes occurs in 
the fermentation of potato mash lies, according to the author, in the 
peculiar organisms developed, and not in the mechanical condition of 
the liquid. When mash mixed with hottom-yeast, and kept for some 
time without additional yeast food, is suddenly supplied with yeast 
nutriment at a temperature which favours top fermentation, frothy 
decomposition at once sets in. By careful selection of the yeast this 
may he altogether prevented. J, EL 0. 


SurfiELoe Feimentation of Potato Mash. Souring of Yeast. 
By M. Dblbruok and others {Bkd. Geutr., 1879, 621—627). — ^It is 
shown that potato spirit and pressed yeast can be advantageously 
prepared with the same mash, and that there are no grounds of objec- 
tion against such a (see also Bied, Centr.^ 1879, 220 ; this 
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The souring of yeast proceeds very actively if the tempemtnre 
happens to reach 40® E. , and if the mash has been made at 50® E. 
no after cooling of the yeast will arrest it. It is suggested to ensure 
a uniform acidification by adding soured yeast to the yeast at 40° E., 
and in order to avoid excess of acidity, a saccharine mash is added 
to it on the second day after it has been cooled. A. J. 0. 

Fermentations produced in preparing Syrups from Beet 
Juice by Diffusion. By A. Millot and Maquenne {BuU. 8og, Ohim. 
[2], 32, 611 — 613). —-In treating beetroots (some of which had been 
frozen) by the diffusion process, the authors noticed a deficiency of 
about 1 per cent, of sugar in the liquors and residue as compared with 
that originally in the beet juice. They have traced this loss to fer- 
mentations set up during the diflFusion, the products of which are car- 
bonic acid, hydrogen, and butyric acid. Ethyl butyrate was also 
found, but this was probably formed during the analysis. The authors 
suppose that the acetous fermentation goes on as long as oxygen is 
present in the diffusion vat, and that when this is exhausted the 
butyric fermentation commences, of which hydrogen is one of the pro- 
ducts. J. M. H. M. 

Proportion of Sugar to the Weight of Beetroots. By 
E. Ebltz and H. Briem (Bied. Oetitr., 1880, 59 — 60).— Peltz made 
13 exhaustive laboratory experiments, but on a large scale, using 
18 kilos, in each, in order to determine the relation between the 
weights of the roots and the sugar contained in their juice. The 
general results arrived at are that the richness of the juice in the 
sugar is the greater as the juice is thicker, that the smaller sized 
roots generally yield the thickest and consequently the richest juice, 
although it cannot be given as an absolutely :^ed rule that the smaller 
the root the greater the proportion of sugar, but it is sufficiently proved 
for technical purposes. The most satisfactory results were obtained 
from roots weighing 200 — 300 grams ; those from 300 — 400 were but 
slightly inferior ; above that weight, however, the percentage of sugar 
rapidly declined. J, E, 

Analyses of Sugar. By J. Moseb and others (Bied. Gentr., 1879, 
926). — Y ery many samples of raw sugar from various sources have 
been analysed by means of Sachsse’s modification of Knapp's method. 
The solution used consisted of 18 grams mercuric iodide, 26 potassium 
iodide, and 80 potash, dissolved up to a liter. 40 c.c. of this solution 
correspond to 0*1342 gram of dextrose. J. K. 0. 

Bassia Longifolia. By A. Eiche and A. Eemost (J. Pharm, Ghim. 
[5], 1, 216 — 218). — Ba$sia longifolia^ a tree of the order Lapetem^ con- 
tains a large amount of su^r. The bark and leaves are used in 
mediciue, and the seeds ooutaiu a fatty substance known as “ butter of 
Allipa.” The flowers when dry have much the appearance of dried 
raisins, and contain about 61 per cent, of fermentable sugar and about 
8*5 per cent, of crystallisable sugar. The fatty substance melts at a 
higher temperature than other similar bodies, and therefore might be 
used in the manufkoture of tapers. _Ii. T. O’S. 
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ValTiation of Raw Sugar. By E. Stammer ( Bied , Centr., 1870, 
929). — The author thinks that S is too high a mnltiple of the quantity 
of salts contained in raw sugar to* be used in valuation, and considers 
that only 3*5 times the percentage of salts present should be subtracted 
from the total quantity of sugar present in order to give the possible 
yield of refined sugar, J. K. 0. 

Suint. By B. Schulze and J. Barbieri (Bled. Genir., 1879, 696— 
698). — The authors have investigated a peculiar kind of sheep sweat 
of a “ pitch-like character, containing a large quantity of fatty 
matter, of which 84 per cent, is described as being difiScultly soluble 
in alcohol. The portion soluble in alcohol differed from that of 
ordinaiy saint in containing no cholesterin in the free state, and in 
giving only a very small quantity even by saponification. In other 
respects there was no essential difference in the nature of this kind of 
suint and the ordinary sheep sweat as described in Schulze’s previous 
papers (this Journal, 1873, 920 and 1219; 1874, 1079). Expressed 
on the raw wool, the amount of fatty matter was in these cases found 
to be 34*19 per cent. (m. p. 36*5°), 35*16 (m. p. 37®), and 36*31 
(m. p. 44°), and the amount soluble in water 9*76, 13 77, and 12-15 
per cent, respectively, whilst ordinary wool, in two examples qnoted 
amongst othei-s, contained 7*17 and 14*66 per cent, fatty matter, with 
21*13 and 21*83 per cent, soluble iu water. The aqueous solution con- 
tained no potash soap, and this peculiarity, together with the large 
amount of fatiy matter, explains the fact that this kind of wool is so 
imperfectly cleansed by water. The ether extract of the wool con- 
sisted of pure fatly matter, whilst that of ordinaiy wool always con- 
tains potassium oleate. In addition to inorganic compounds, the 
aqueons solution is said to contain an organic acid, the nature of 
which has not been examined. A. J. C. 

Destructive Action of Wood on SaJicylic Acid. By H. 
Eolbe (J.pr. Chem. [2], 443 — 447). — ^Water, to which salicylic acid 
has been added in proportion of 0*1 gram to the liter, may be kept for a 
year in a glass vessel and will then be found to be quite fresh ; but if 
double tbe amount of the acid is added to water in a wooden cask or 
in a glass vessel containing wood, the water becomes bad, and the 
acid totally disappears ; it cannot be detected either in the water or 
the wood. The same result was obtained on substituting wine for 
water. 

In what way the acid is destroyed is an open question. 

G. T. A. 

Analyses of Milk. By J. Mosbe and E, Soxhlbt (Bled. Omir,, 
1879, 934—937).— In the samples of condensed milk analysed, the 
percentage of water varied from 24 to 30, fat from 7*5 to 11 and 
casein from 9 to 11. The sp. gr. of goat’s milk varied from 1*027 to 
1*045. Mare’s milk was found to contain 92 per cent, of water, and 
about 1*5 per cent, of casein. 
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Effect of Light on Chemical Compounds. By T. P. Blunt 
1880, 79 — 81). — The author finds that solutions of certain 
compounds when exposed to the light undergo decomposition. A 
solution of oxalic acid may be kept for any length of time in the dark, 
whereas if exposed to the light it rapidly undergoes decomposition; 
some solutions exposed to the light for six months in test-tubes 
stoppered with cotton wool, lost all traces of acidity. Dilute solu- 
tions of alkaline oxalates undergo similar oxidation, notably ammo- 
nium oxalate. 

In the dark, dilute permanganate solution may be kept for months 
unchanged. 

From experiments with potassium iodide, the author concludes that 
the oxidation is due to the effect of light alone, without the interven- 
tion of any acid. 

Ferrous iodide, however, requires exposure to the brightest possible 
light to prevent decomposition. L. T. O’S. 

A New Voltaio Condenser. By — D’Arsonval (Oompt rend., 
90, 166 — 167). — ^The action of secondary piles, such as those devised 
by Plants, is very energetic for a short time, but not lasting. An 
attempt was therefore made to discover the causes which limit the 
condensing power of the lead-plate couple, and if possible to rectify 
them. The gaseous state of the oxidisable metal (hydrogen) unques- 
tionably limits the action, and this soon attains a maximum, which it 
is impossible to exceed, the lead plate becoming covered with a layer 
of dioxide which protects tlie metal from further oxidation. A cell 
was therefore devised in which a zinc plate was used in connection 
with a carbon one, the latter being surrounded with very fine leaden 
shot (dust-shot) in order to increase enormously the surface of the 
lead, and the whole was excited with a solution of zinc sulphate. On 
passing a current from the carbon to the zinc through a couple thus 
constructed, the zinc salt is decomposed, and the mefid deposited on 
the zinc plate, the oxygen forms lead dioxide, whilst the sulphuric 
add remains iree ; the deposit of oxidisable metal is thus unlimited, 
and the oxygen can be accumulated in very large quantity. With a 
couple containing only 1 kilo, of shot, the author succeeded in work- 
ing a Deprez electromotor for four hours. 

In practice, the zinc plate may be replaced by a mercury pole ; the 
electromotive force of such a couple was found to be 2'1 volts. The 
lead plate also may be replaced by several other substances, but 
nothi^ else seemed to give such satisfactory results. J. W. 

DeterxninatioiL of Higli Temperatures. By H. St. Oulibk 
Devills and L. TiEtooST (Oompt rmd., 90, 727 — 780). — The thermo- 
metric apparatus consists of a cylindrical reservoir of porcelain, of at 
least 50 o.o. capacity, furnished with a capillary porcelain tube about 

VOL. xxxvm. 2 p 
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0*3 mm. long, to which is attached a three-way stopcock communicat- 
ing with the air, and, hy means of an almost capillary lead tnbe, with 
a Sprengel pump. The thermometer is placed in a refractory glazed 
earthen tube, packed with asbestos and heated in a furnace fed with 
petroleum. The temperature of this fomace can be adjnsted by regu- 
lating the flow of oil by means of a sensitive stopcock. When the 
temperature has become constant, communication between the reser- 
voir, the air, and the pump is cut off. The tube connecting the 
thermometer to the pump is first rendered vacuous, the stopcock is 
then opened, and the gas (nitrogen) contained in the thermometer is 
pumped out into a graduated tube, and its volume determined with 
the greatest possible accuracy. The necessary connection for the 
capillary portion of the thermometer is ascertained by determimug 
the volume of gas in a tube of the same length and diameter, placed 
at its side, and which the authors term a compensator. 

C. H. B. 

Heat of Formation of the Oxides of Nitrogen. By Bbuthelot 
(Comjpt. rend,, 90, 7?9 — 784). — The author has determined the heat 
of formation of nitric oxide by exploding cyanogen and ethylene 
respectively, first with this gas and afterwards with oxygen, and 
measnriug the amount of heat evolved in each case. The heat of 
formation of nitrous oxide was determined by exploding it with carbon 
monoxide. The results, together with those of experiments on the 
heat of formation of other mtrogen compounds are given in the follow- 
ing tables : — 

1 . 


Cols. 

Ns -h O ...... = NsO gas — 20*6 

Ns 4" Os — NsOs gas *—43*2 

Ns + Os = NsOs gas —22*2 dis. — 8*4 

Ns 4 “ O 4 = Na 04 gas — 5*2 li(j. 4" 34 

Ns 4- Os = NsOs gas — 1*2 liq. 4 - 3*6 sol. 4* 11*8 dis. 4-28*6 


N 4 - O 3 4 - H .. = HNOsgas 4- 34*0 liq. 4-41*6 sol. 4-42*2 dis. 4-48*8 

N 4 - Hs = NHsgas 4’12’2dis. 4-210 

N 4 -H 34 -O.. =NH :30 dis. 4-19*0 

O 4 -N = CN gas —37*3 


II. 

Nitrates, 

Cals. 

H + 0, + K 

= oro. 

+118-? 

N + 0, + Na .... 

= NaJilOi, . . . . 

+110-6 

Ns 4 - O 3 4- BE* — . 

= NHjJSrOj . . . . 

+ 87-9 

Nj 4-06-1- Sr .... 

= Sr2NO, . . . . 

+219-6 

Ns 4" Os 4" Ca .... 

= Ca2NO, .... 

+202-4 

Ns 4 - Oe -h Pb . — 

= Pb2NO, .... 

+105-6 

N 4- O 3 4 - Ag .... 

= AgNO 

+ 28-7 

N 4“ Os 4“ Cs -f- Hs 

— OsH^NOs . . . . 

+ 52-4 


IS’a 4- O9 -4- Ob 4- Hs = nitroglycerine 4- 96*4 

C« 4- Hs 4- N 4- O3 = nitrobenzene 4- 4*2 

Ce 4- Hfi 4- Na 4- Oji = dinitrobenzene 4- 12*7 
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in. Amnwniacal Salts. 

Gals. 

F + H 4 + CL... = ^*01 +76*7 

K -h + Br gas = NH^Br +71*2 

N" + H 4 + I gas = NHJ +56*0 

IT + Hi + S gas = ITH 4 S +42*4 

C. H. B. 

Theimochemical Study of Sulphides of the Earth-metals. 
By P. Sabatier {Oompt rmd., 90, 819 — 821 ). — Magnesium sulphide^ 
obtained by the action of carbon bisnlpbide on the oxide at a red beat. 
The solution of one equivalent in hydrochloric acid causes development 
of heat = + 21*8 cals, at 13®, hence the heat of formation of MgS 
(56 grams) = + 73*6 cals. The conversion of MgS into Mg(HO )2 by 
the action of water develops + 10*4 cals. 

Almiinmm sulphide^ prepared by heating the metal to redness in 
the vapour of sulphur. When one equivalent is decomposed by water 
at 12®, + 74*0 cals, are developed, which gives the heat of formation 
of AI 2 S 3 (160*8 grams) = + 124*4 cals. 

Silioom sulphide, obtained in the form of long silky needles by the 
action of carbon bisulphide on silica heated to redness. The decom- 
position of one equivalent by water causes development of heat = 
+ 38*5 cals, at 9*6®, which gives the heat of formation of Si Sa (92 grams) 
== + 40*4 cals., a number much lower than the heat of formation of the 
corresponding oxide. 0. H. B. 

Freezing Point of Alcoliolic Liquids. By P. M. RAouLr 
(^Oompt. rend., 90, 865 — 868). — ^Mixtures of alcohol and water when 
subjected to low temperatures congeal but never completely solidify. 
That which solidides consists of plates of pure ice, and can be £re^ 
from alcohol by simple mechanical means. The temperatures at which 
congelation begins in mixtures of alcohol and water containing 
different percentages of the former, are given in the following table, 
which may be used for the determination of the strength of such 
mixtures : — 



YoL alcohol 


YoL alcohol 

Tempewtnx.. 

per cent. 

Temperature. 

per cent. 

-0-0° 

0-0 

- 9-0‘’ 

21-9 

-0-5 

1-6 

-10-0 

23-3 

-1-0 

3-2 

-12-0 

26'4 

-1-5 

4-8 

-14-0 

291 

-2-0 

6-3 

-160 

31-3 

-2-5 

?-8 

-18-0 

33-8 

-30 

9-2 

-20-0 

361 

-3-5 

10-6 

-22-0 

38-8 

-4-0 

11-8 

-24-0 

40-0 

-4-6 

131 

-260 

41-6 

-5-0 

14-2 

-280 

48-7 

-6-0 

16-4 

-30-0 

46-2 

-7*0 

18-7 

-320 

47-9 

-8-0 

20*4 


2 j> 2 
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In solutions containing jErom 0 gram to 10 gmms of alcoHol to 1 00 
grams of -water, tlie addition of 1 gram of alcohol lowers the point of 
congelation bj 0*3?7° and the distance of this point below zero is 
proportional to the weight of alcohol dissolved in a constant weight of 
water. The alcohol behaves like anhydrous salts, and therefore pro- 
bably exists in the liquid unoombined with water. In solutions con- 
taining 24 to 51 grains of alcohol to 100 grams of water, the addition 
of 1 gram of alcohol lowers the congelation point 0*528°, but the total 
distance of this point below 0*^ bears no relation to the amount of 
alcohol in the liquid. This fact indicates that the alcohol dissolves in 
the hydrated condition. Applying Rudorff ’s method of calculation, it 
is found that this hydrate has the composition CaHaO.HsO. 

The following'table gives the points of congelation of various fer- 
mented liquors, compared with those of aqueorns solutions of alcohol of 


the same strength : — 





Per cent. 

Congelation 

Cong, point. 


alcohol. 

point. 

Aqueous alcohol. 

Cider 

4-8 

- 2*0° 

-1-5° 

Beer 

6*3 

- 2*8 

-2*0 

Vin rouge ordinaire .... 

6*8 

- 2*7 

-2*2 

Yin blano ordinaire .... 

7-0 

30 

-2*3 

Beaugolais ............ 

10*3 

— 4*4 

-3*4 

Bied Bordeaux 

11*8 

- 5*2 

—4*0 

Red Burgundy 

13-1 

- 5*7 

-4*5 

Red Roussillon 

15*2 

- 6*9 

-5*5 

Marsala 

207 

-lO'l 

-8*1 

Fermented liquors require a lower temperature for congelation than 

the corresponding aqneons 

solutions of alcohol, and the difference is 

greater the greater the proportion of alcohol ; it is about 0*1° for each 

percentage of that liquid. 

That which solidifies is pure ice, and by 

removing this as fast as it is formed, the alcohol in 

the liquid may be 

gradnally concentrated. 



0. H. B. 


Some Properties of Mixtures of Methyl Cyanide with Ethyl 
and Methyl Alcohols. By 0. Yincbnt and DeiaohanaIi (Gompt. 
rend., 90, 747 — 750). — ^The following table gives the boiling points 
and specific gravities of various mixtures of ethyl alcohol and pure 


Alcohol 

Methyl cyanide. 

Sp. gr. 

Contraction. 

B.p. 

0 

100 

0*8052 

0*0 

81-6° 

10 

90 

0*8059 

0*00007 

?6-8 

20 

80 

0*8067 

0*00017 

74-8 

80 

70 

0*8075 

0*00029 

78-8 

40 

60 

0-8083 

0-00046 

73-2 

50 

60 

0*8092 

0*00071 

72-7 

60 

40 

0*8102 

0*00111 

72-7 

70 

30 

0*8114 

0-00177 

73-2 

80 

20 

0-8127 

0-00251 

74-1 

90 

10 

0*8130 

0*00211 

76-4 

95 

5 

0-8130 

0-00188 

75-4 

100 

0 

0*8120 

0-0 

78-4 
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methyl cyanide obtained from coal-tar naphtha (this Journal, 34, 302, 
and boiUng at 81*6®. 

The boiling points of these mixtures are lower than that of either 
constituent. ^ 'V^en subjected to fractional distillation, a distillate is 
obtained which at first contains 56 per cent, of alcohol, and afterwards 
a higher or lower percentage aocor^ng as the mixture in the retort 
contains more or less than 56 per cent. The methyl cyanide may be 
separated from the alcohol by repeated treatment with calcium chloride, 
and finally with phosphoric anhydride. In this way, it may be ob- 
tained in large quantities in a state of purity from coal-tar naphtha. 

The following table gives the results obtained with mixtures of 
methyl cyanide with pure anhydrous methyl alcohol, boiling at 
64*8° 


Aloohfd. 

Cyanide. 

Sp.gr. 

Contraction. 

B. p. 

0 

100 

0-8052 

0-0 

81-6“ 

10 

90 

0-8063 

0-00076 

74-0 

20 

80 

0-8073 

0-00148 

69-2 

30 

70 

0-8083 

0-00218 

67-1 

40 

60 

0-8093 

0-00278 

65-7 

50 

50 

0-8102 

0-00332 

64-8 

60 

40 

0-8110 

0-00378 

64-2 

70 

30 

0-8115 

0-00384 

63-8 

80 

20 

0-8115 

0-00318 

63-7 

90 

10 

0-8109 

0-00192 

64-0 

100 

0 

0-8098 

0-0 

64-8 

0. H. B. 


Relation between Molecular Weight and Density of Gases, 
By A. Naumaistn (Ber., 13, 468 — 470). — ^A reply to Schmidt’s assump- 
tion {Ann, Fhys. Ohem, [2], 6, 612, this vol , p. 87), that Y, i.e., the 
molecular weight of gas divided by its density referred to air as unity, 
equals 28*8384 instead of 28*88. W. 0. W. 

Absorption of Gases by Liquids. By A. Waccaet and S. Pag- 
iiiANi {Qazzetta^ 10, 119 — 120). — ^Prom the experimental results ob- 
tained by Bunsen and others the authors show — 

1. That the absorption of carbonic anhydride by water follows 
Henry’s law for pressures of from one to four atmospheres. 

2. That scarcely any experiments have been made at pressures less 
than one atmosphere. 

3. That gases which are absorbed by water to a considerable extent 
va^ from Henry’s law when the pressure is low. 

On making experimental determinations, however, of the solubiliiy^ 
of carbonic anhydride in water at temperatures between 17° and 27'', 
and at pressures from 257’7 to 663*6 mm., they found that the results 
obtained approximated closely to those cadculated from Henry’s law. 
The coefficient of absorption of carbonic anhydride by water between 
17° and 27°, as deduced from the author’s experiments may be repre- 
sented by the f ormnla— 

a =; 1*6062 ^ 0-036511 1 -h 0*0002917 
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wLich differs somewliat from tliat given by Bunsen for temperatures 
between 0° and 20°. 

A table is given of tbe observed and calculated values for different 
temperatures, reduced to 760 mm. pressure, on the supposition of the 
truth of Henry’s law. 0. B. G. 

Determination of High Temperatures. By H. St. Claire 
Deville and L. Teoost (^Oompt rend., 90, 773 — 77o). — The authors 
give the results of experiments made some years ago to determine the 
boiling point of commercial zinc. The air-thermometer employed was 
constructed of Bayeux porcelain, glazed within and without, and pro- 
tected by screens to prevent loss by radiation. Several kilograms of 
zinc were distilled at each operation, and care was taken to prevent the 
overheating of the vessel in which the thermometer was placed. The 
numbers obtained were 916 — 925°, when the thermometer was filled 
with hydrogen, 929 — 954°, with dry air, and 1067 — 1079° when 
carbonic anhydride was the gas employed, indicating dissociation of 
this gas. C. H. B, 

Besearclies on Difitision- By L. JouLnr (Oompt. rend,, 90, 
741 — 744). — ^The author has studied the influence of pressure, ranging 
from a few centimeters of mercury to four atmospheres, and tempe- 
rature between 0° and 100°, on the condensation of gases by porous 
solids, the solution of gases in liquids, and the equilibrium between 
the condensed or dissolved gases and the surrounding atmosphere, 
with the following results: — (1.) Wood OharcoaL — The amount by 
weight of dry oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen condensed, is directly 
proportional to the pressure and inversely proportional to the tempe- 
rature. The time necessary for saturation is too small to admit of 
measurement. With carbonic anhydride, the amount condensed in- 
creases more rapidly than the pressure up to 800 mm., and decreases 
more rapidly than the temperature rises, between 0° and 100°, but 
above these limits it obeys the same law as the other three gases. The 
time necessary for saturation increases with the pressure, and decreases 
with a rise of temperature. The condensation of gaseous mixtures is 
slower than that of each constitueut, and the amount of each gas 
absorbed bears no relation to the proportion in which it exists in the 
mixture. The quantity of gas required to replace a given volume of 
carbonic anhydride is much less for nitrogen and hydrogen than for 
oxygen. Air behaves like a mixture of its constituents. The time 
necessary for the establishment of equihbrium varies with the nature 
of the atmosphere, being very short for hydrogen, longer for nitrogen^ 
and still longer for oxygen. When the gases are saturated with 
vapour, the phenomena are of the same order, but differ in degree. 
The amount of carbonic anhydride condensed, when saturated with 
aqueous vapour, is one-half, and when saturated with vaponr of alcohol, 
one-flfih that of the dry gas, (2.) OJia/rcoal saturated with liquid . — 
When the liquid is water, the absorptions are almost tbe same as with 
dry cbarcoal; but with carbon bisolphide the amount of gas con- 
densed is smaller, and still smaller with alcohol. The aumor has 
experimented with other porous substances, such as spongy platinum 
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and palladinm, but as yet witbont any definite results. At ordinary 
temperatures and pressures, different specimens of eartb absorb notable 
quantities of tbe gases in the air, the oxygen being absorbed to twice 
the amount of the nitrogen. 0. H. B. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


SRlphides and Selenides of Chromium. By H. Moissan 
{Oomjpt reiid^ 90, 817 — 819). — Ohromium ses^uisulphide, Cr2Ss. — Ob- 
tained as a brownish-black amorphous powder by passing dry hydrogen 
sulphide over heated, htii 'not calcined^ sesquioxide. It is but slightly 
att^ked by acids, with the exception of nitric acid and aqua regia. 
When heated in chlorine gas, it is converted with incandescence into 
chromic chloride. On heating it in the air, the sesquioxide is formed ; 
but if it be heated in a closed vessel, a portion of the sulphur is given 
off in the free state. By the action of hydrogen sulphide on chromic 
chloride, this compound is obtained in black brilliant plates, which 
retain the form of the chloride. 

Ohromium 'monosulphtde^ CrS. — A. black powder, attacked with diflB- 
oulty by adds, but readily converted into chromic chloride by chlorine, 
obtsnned by heating the preceding compound in hydrogen. WTien 
heated in the air, it is converted into the sesquioxide, but does not 
lose sulphur when heated in a closed vessel. By heating chromous 
chloride at 440® in hydrogen sulphide, the monosulphide is obtained 
as a greyish-black subst^ce, retaining the micaceous appearance of 
the cidoride. 

Ohromium sesqmselenide^ OraSes, is a black powder, obtained by the 
action of hydrogen selenide on chromic chloride, or by heating the 
sesquioxide in selenium vapour. It is very slightly attacked by acids, 
and readily converted into a beautiful green-coloured sesquioxide 
when heated in the air. Heated out of contact with air, it loses a 
portion of its selenium. 

Ohromium monoselenide, CrSe. — Obtained by heating the preceding 
compound in a current of hydrogen, or by the action of hydrogen 
selenide on chromous chloride. It is easily converted into the ses- 
quioxide on ignition, and is readily attacked by chlorine, 

t 0. H. B. 

A New Property of Vanadates. By P. HautepbuiliiB ( Oofovpt . 
rend,, 90, 744—747). — The acid vanadates of potassium, wdium, and 
lithium, have the property of ** spitting,” like metallic silver, when 
cooled after fusion in presence of air. The gas thus given off is 
oxygen, and the amount absorbed by a given quantity of vanadate is 
constant ; lithium bivanadate, for example, when fused at a dull-red 
heat, absorbs nearly eight times its own volume of ox;^n, which is 
again given off at about 600® during the process of cooling. The fol- 
lowing table shows the volume of oxygen given off when an amount of 
vanadate containing 1 gram of vanadio acid is fused in a vacuum ; — 
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Product. 

c.c. 

Product. 

CaC. 

Product. 

c.c. 

2V2O8.BI2O ...» 

0-4 

2 VANajO.,.. 

3-8 

2'V205.Li20 • , 

.. 3-3 

3 V 2 O 5 .K 2 O .... 

0-5 

3 VaOo-NajO .... 

5-0 

3^205.1^120 • . 

.. 3-7 

4^203*K30 .... 

2-7 





5V205.K20 .... 

3-4 






It -will be seen that the volume of gas disengaged increases as the 
relative proportion of base diminishes. 

When vanadic acid is acted on by an alkaline carbonate, oxygen is 
also evolved. The following table shows the amount of gas given off 
when 1 gram of vanadic acid is acted on in a vacuum by alkaline 
carbonates : — 


Product. 

CO. 

Product. 

C.C. 

Product. 

c.e. 

V'j05.!Bl30 .... 

0-0 

y305.N'a20 .... 

0-4 

VsOs.LisO . . . 

.. 2-5 

2V208.K20 .... 

0-7 

2V305.Na20.... 

40 

SYsOs-Li^O . . 

.. 4-7 

3V206.K20 . • • • 

1-5 

3 Vs 06 .Na 30 

5-4 

SYsOs-IusO • • 1 

.. 5-8 

4 V 205 .S [30 .... 

3-3 





5V106.EI30 .... 

4-8 






The volume of oxygen absorbed by a crystalline vanadate, when 
fused in presence of air, serves as an indication of the relative propor- 
tions in which a vanadate and vanadic acid may be fused together 
without combination taking place. These observations render it advi- 
sable to redetermine the atomic weight of vanadium, since this quan- 
tity has been fixed by ascertaining the loss of weight which vanadic 
anhydride experiences when passing to the state of trioxide. 

0« Si. !B« 


Composition and Analysis of the Binozide of Manganese 
recovered in the Weldon Process. By &. Ltjngb (Dinyl. polyt 
J:, 236, 300— 311). — Post (Ber., 12, 1454 and 1637) publishes 
some researches on Weldon-mud, which seem to show that Weldon’s 
theory of the “ manganites,” i.e., saline compounds of Mn02 with 
bases, which he applies as a definition of his process, is not only un- 
founded, but that the methods used in works for the analjsis of 
Weldon-mnd mnst be totally wrong. Post states (p. 1539) that he 
has obtained a wide difference between the ferrous sulphate method as 
laid down by the anthor and Bunsen’s iodine method. The present 
paper is devoted entirely to this statement, and in a very complete 
series of experiments the author discusses this question, and proves 
without doubt that the methods formerly described by him for analysing 
Weldon-mnd are perfectly trustworthy. 

Post in his researches entirely ignores the existence of a base, and 
regards the Weldon-mud as a mechanical mixture of MnOa with MnO 
and a small proportion of lime, magnesia, and ferric oxide, the former 
present probably as carbonates, but the total sum not sufficient to form 
W^dous ‘‘acid manganite” (R02Mn02). 

The author refers to this assumption very briefly, and mentions that 
Post did not analyse Weldon-mnd itself, but a product obtained by a 
T&cj troublesome process of washing (100 times with 40 times its 
weight of water), which had probably been altered by this treatment 
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to a considerable extent, Yarions circumstances nndonbtedly show 
tbat this binoxide of manganese is a salt of manganons oxide mth 
manganic acid or permanganic acid, i.e., MnO, MnOa or SMnO, MnaOT. 
In this case Weldon's manganous salts would represent basic manga- 
nates or “ permanganates,” i.e., CaO, 2Mn02 would be CaO, MnO^InOj, 
&c. D. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Step-like and Skeleton Growth of some Begnlar Ciystals. 
By B. SoiaUEFr (Jahri. f. Min., 1878, 953 — 954). — The development 
or the various crystals of the regular system is dependent on a varying 
disposition of the building material, and the proof of this is seen in 
the common occurrence of striations in different directions, of poly- 
hedral elevations on the faces, and of hollow faces. These peculiarities 
are brought about by the induence exerted on the crystals during 
their ^owth by the working one into the other of the various systems 
of “(Erections of activity” (thatigkeitsrichtangen), thus causing the 
formation of edges, faces, and cleavage directions. These actions of 
the directions of activity can be retarded or interfered with externally, 
so that the formation of one or other face is promoted or induced. 
Cubical aud octohedral forms are most easily produced. On the faces 
of the cube, there is often observed a quadruple concentration in the 
polyhedral elevation; whilst on the faces of the octohedron only a 
triple concentration is observed. In iron pyrites, the pentagon-dode- 
cahedron takes up au intermediate position between these two concen- 
trations ; for instance, the horizontal striation on some of the faces 
points to cubical structure, whilst the inclined or vertical striation 
points to octohedral struoture. Hemihedral formation appears to be 
due to the partial coincidence of two different systems of “ directions 
of activity ” in one place. The complete crystal is built up exactly 
similar to the form of its minutest particle. The development of 
secondary faces is generally intimated on the polyhedral elevations 
observed on the neighbouring faces. In a similar manner the hollow 
faces remaining behind are intimately connected in form with the 
neighbouring faces, and they can easily he distinguished from “ etch- 
figures.” Intersecting or reticulated striation is caused by the inter- 
secting of systems of “ directions of activity,” good examples of such 
a striation being often observed on finorspar (srystals, resulting occa- 
sionally in the formation of a tetrakis-hexaliedron and at other times 
in the formation of a hexakis-octohedron. 0. A. B. 

Sensitiveness of Alxun-crystals to Variations in the Strength 
of tlieir Mother-liquor. By F. Kxocki /. Min,, 1878, 968 

— 969), — ^The author made some experiments in order to ascertain tne 
correctness of the law of Lecoq de Boisbaudran, viz. : “ A crystal fatse 
can renaain unchanged — that is, neither incsrease nor decrease in size-^ 
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in. a fluid whose degree of concentration, changes within determinable 
limits.” In order to test the aconracy of this statement, EZlocke 
phiced alnm crystals in a saturated solution of alum and examined 
them microscopically, in order to ascertain whether any variation 
in the concentiation of the solution would produce ‘‘ etch- figures ” on 
the crystals. The result proved the inaccuracy of the above-men- 
tioned law, as “ecch-figures ” were easily and distinctly produced; the 
so-called inertia of the crystal faces therefore is not a fact. An appa- 
rent inertia of the crystals can be brought about by layers of liquid 
(diflering in degrees of concentration, owing to the oscillations of 
temperature) being present in the solution, but the crystal dissolves 
in an adjacent non-saturated layer until the resulting solution about 
the cryst^ is saturated, or it grows in an adjacent saturated solution. 
A crystal which is rounded off at one end sometimes exhibits sharply- 
defined faces at the other end ; and if the whole crystal then grows 
further, new faces grow on the rounded end which do not occur at the 
other end, thus prodadug an apparent hemimorphism. 0. A. B. 

Chemical Composition, of the Pitchblende (XJraninite) 
from Branch-ville, Conn., XT-S. By W. J. Comstock (Amer. J. 
jSci. [3], 19, 220). — The crystals, which were very distinct, were 
octohedi^, modified by the planes of the dodecahedron and cube. Their 
sp gr. is 9 ‘22 — ^9*28, and their composition as follows : — 

XT. Pb. Fe. 0. HgO. 

81-60 3-97 0‘40 13'47 0*88 = 100-22 

The formula indicated by this composition is 3B*^02 + 2E”08, hi 
which represents tetrad uranium, replaceable by two atoms of lead 
or iron and hexad uranium. 0. W. W. 


Crystallography of Calcite. By Irbt (Jalirl, /. Mm., 1878, 962 
—963). — The author continued the investigations commenced by 
Hessenherg, and directed his attention particularly to the inner con- 
stitution of calcite crystals, and from the results obtained, was of 
opinion that Hauy’s theory was more worthy of the consideration 
which German mineralogiste had hitherto declined to bestow upon it. 
Irby examined the development of the crystal forms from the primary 
rhombohedron, and also the combinations of the different forms 
with each other. He accounts for the great rarity of the primary 
rhombohedron occurring independently, by the fact that foreign sub- 
stances present in the solution of calcium carbonate exert a retarding 
influence on the independent formation of the primary rhombohedron, 
and conduce to the simultaneous occurrence of other forms. Irby 
gives tables of all the rhombohedrons and scalenohedrons known (49 
of the former and 100 of the latter), with their interfacial angles. 

0. A. B. 

Chemical Oompositioii of Amblygonite. By S. L. 

{Amer. Sci, [3], 18, 295). — ^In describing triploidite, Brush and 
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mnst play tlie same part as the fluoriiie in the allied species, wagnerite 
and fepiplite. In this paper, the anther shows that the hydroxyl in 
amblygonite also replaces flnorine. This conclusion is deduced from 
a very large number of analyses, the particulars of which are given in 
the original paper. For more easy comparison, the ratio for phosphoric 
acid, alumina, alkalis (sodium and lithium oxides), and of hydroxyl 
and fluorine, are ^ven below, as also the localities from which the 
minerals were obtained : — 



PA. 

AI 203 . 

N'a 20 .Li 20 . 

OH.F. 

I. Penig, Saxony 

1*00 

0-96 

0-98 

1-16 

n. Montebras, France (A) 

1-00 

0-97 

0-98 

1-17 

III. Anbnm, Maine 

TOO 

0-96 

0-97 

1-06 

IV. Hebron, Maine (A) . . 

1-00 

0-97 

0-95 

113 

Y. Paris, Maine 

1-00 

0-96 

0-97 

1-17 

VI. Hebron, Maine (B) . . 

1-00 

0-98 

0-95 

1-27 

YII. Branchville, Conn 

1-00 

0-97 

0-96 

1-09 

VIII. Montebras, France (B) 

1-00 

0-96 

0-96 

1-21 


It will be seen that all these ratios approach very nearly 1 : 1 : 1 : 1 ; 
therefore the author proposes the formula AI 2 P 2 OB + 2R(OH,F) or 

{ ^(OH F)* ^ formula for all varieties of the 

mineral. 

To explain the fact that the (OH,F) is in every case too high, whilst 
the alkalis and alumina are constantly, although slightly, t^ low, he 
supposes either that a small quantity of accidental water is always 
present, or that some of the water is basic. 0 . Wn W- 

Analyses of some American TantaJates. By W. J. Comstock 
(Amer. J. Sd. [3], 19, 131). — Of these minerals, the first came from 
Yancey Co., KO. ; it was a massive piece, of sp. gr. 6 * 88 ; the second 
was from Forthfield, Mass.; a fragment of a large crystal having the 
angles of ordinary colnidbite ; sp. gr. 6*84!. ISTo. Ill was from Branch- 
ville, Conn. ; slightly translucent in thin fragments, and giving a 
brownish-grey powder ; sp. gr. 6-69. 



T&2O3. 

]ST>A* 

FeO. 

MnO. 

MgO. CaO. 

I .. 

69*92 

23*63 

12-86 

3-06 

0-34 — = 99-81 

11 .. 

66-90 

26*81 

10-05 

6-88 

— — =99-64 

in .. 

62*29 

30*16 

0-43 

15-68 

— 0-37 = 98-83 

These all agree 

with the 

formula (Fe,Mn)(TajlS’b)»Oe. 

0 , W- W. 


Two New Silicotitanates of Sodium. By P. HjLUTErauiLLE 
{Oompt, rend.^ 90, 868—^70). — ^By heating one equivalent of sodium 
titanate to bright redness with sodium tungstate,^ ^d heating this 
product to dull redness with two equivalents of s^oa, two definite 
compounds are produced. One of these, 4 Si 0 s. 5 Ti 09 . 2 Na 20 , is ob- 
tained in nodules formed of radiating fibres, or in fiat finely channelled 
prisms. The faces of the prisms and the sections of the nodules have 
a brilliant silky lustre. The crystals are always opalescent, and 
strongly birefraotive ; they are very fragile, but sorabch glass Md 
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resist the action of acids which attack the native silicotitanate of 
calcinm. 

The other compound, 3 SiOa. 2 TiOa.Na 2 O, forms colourless, trans- 
^rent, very refractive orthorhombic prisms, isolated or united in druses- 
The feces a' and e' are found on all the crystals, but are often very 
small. The cleavage is parallel to the faces of a prism of 91®, and the 
ratio, to = 1 : 0*644. Optical examination proves that the crys- 
tals belong to the orthorhombic, and not to the quadratic system. 

By replacing tungstates by vanadates it will probably be possible to 
obtarn compounds between those described and sphene. The silico- 
titanates differ from the natural silicates in fusing to a colourless limpid 
bead before the blowpipe. When fused, they devitrify very rapidly 
with separation of rutile. 0. H. B. 

SimtdtaneoTis Reproduction of Quartz and Orthoclase, By 
P. Hautbfeuillb (Compt rend.y 90, 830 — 831). — ^Many phosphates 
bring about the crystallisation of silica in the form of tridymite. The 
phosphates of potassium and sodium also attack the aluminosilicates. 
Potassium aluminosilicate, at about 1,000®, crystalUses in the form of 
orthoclase adularia. The simultaneous production of quartz and 
orthoclase cannot be accomplished by means of a pure phosphate, since 
the latter only acts on the silica at a very high temperature. By the 
addition of a fluorine compound, however, the temperature necessary 
to effect this is lowered, and crystals of quartz are obtained associated 
with those of felspar. The most highly developed faces of the quartz 
crystals are e®, p, and 6*, and these are very deeply striated. The 
orthoclase has a stony appearance, and the crystals are generally 
twinned like those found in trachytes. The author considers it pro- 
bable that the crystals of orthoclase found on the bricks of metallurgi- 
cal furnaces have been formed by the action of alkaline fiuophosphates 
volatilised and carried away in the furnace gases. By heating a mix- 
ture of acid potassium phosphate (previously fused with silica and 
alumina) with silica and a small quantity of potassium fluosilicate in 
a glass tube, one part of which contained fi'agments of porcelain, he 
obtained crystals of orthoclase together with quartz, not only on the 
part of the tube containing the mixture, but also on the pieces of 
porcelain. 0. H. B. 

The Micas. By G. TscHEBiffAE (Jahrh. f. Min., 1878, 950—952).— 
In a previous paper, the author considered the crystallographical and 
optic^ properties of the micas (Jahrh.f. Min., 1878, 71). The present 
communication treats of the composition of the various combinations 
occurmg in the different micas, and shows that most of the micas are 
complicated compounds, all containing the same nucleus or kernel, 
round which the other combinations are grouped. Tschermak ar- 
xunges the micas an the following groups, viz. : — 

Biotiie group (magrtesia’^ica partly). — ^Monosymmetrical ; typical 
forms OP, H- P, — ^P, oo?oo. Optically negative, the first bisectrix 

a differing very little from the normal on “ u.” The sp. gr. increases 
with the amount of iron, and varies from 2*8 to 8*2. 

.dnomte, — The plane of the optical axes is parallel to 
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Composition = SieAleKaH^O^ 4- Si6Mgia024 in the proportions 1 : 1 
or 2 : 1. 

Bubellan, voigtite, euTcamptite, aspidoUte, hallite, ra^tolite, are more or 
less altered meroxene. 

LepidomeJane . — The plane of the optical axes is parallel to 
Chemical composition = SieAleKaHiOai + SieAluOai. Sometimes 
varying amounts of the iron-oomponnd corresponding to the first- 
mentioned silicate occur vicariously. The pterolite of Breithanpt is 
probably lepidomelane. 

Phlogopite Group — ^Monosymmetrical typical forms = OP. + P— 
^P.oo^oo. Optically negative ; a ” deviating 2^ from tlie normal to 
“ 0.’* The plane of the optical axes is parallel to “ Sp. gr. varies 
from 2*75 to 2*97. 

Fhlogopite , — Composition = SiaAleKeO^ 4 SiioHbOi* and SisHgiaOs*, 
these compounds often occurring in the proportions 3:1:4. Some- 
times the isomorphous compound, SiioOaPlw, occurs in the place of the 
second compound, p<^i3. The reddish-brown phlogopites all contain 
fluorine, whilst the green ones contain very little, hence it is often 
difficult to distinguish between the latter and meroxene. One charac- 
teristic of the phlogopites is their occurrence in granular limestone. 
The vermiculite of Webb, and the jefEerisite of Brush are most likely 
decomposed phlogopite. 

ZinnwaldUe (lithionite of von Kobell, rabenglimmer of Breithanpt, 
and kryophyllite of Cooke). — Chemical composition = SiaAlaKeOsi + 
Si6Peii024 + SiioPl2408, these compounds occurring in the proportions 
10 : 2 : 3. The potassium compound is occasionally half replaced by 
the analogous lithium compound, and the fluorine compound by the 
corresponding hydrogen compound, p>t;. 

Muscovite Group. — ^Monosymmetrical ; typical forms OP.— 2P.oo?oo. 
Optically negative, “ a ” deviating slightly from the nornwls. The 
plane of the optical axes perpendicular to Sp. gr. varies 

from 2*83 to 2*89. 

Lepidolite {lithia-mica). — Chemical composition = SSieAlfiB^eOai + 
Siio08Fl2i» where the potassium compound is partially replac^ by the 
corresponding lithium compound, and the fluorine compound partially 
replaced by the corresponding hydrogen compound. Probably ihe 
cookeite of Brush is a variety of this mineral. 

Muscovite (potash-mica, diaxial-mica, phengite, fuchsite, chromium- 
mica). — Chemical composition = Si^AJeKsHiOu 4 SiioHsOjM ; both of 
these compounds occurring in the proportions of 3 : 1 in phengite. 
Didymite and amphilogite are names for varieties of mnscovite. Mar^ 
garodite and enphyllite are mixtures of muscovite with the following 
micas, viz., cellacherite^ a mnscovite containing barium; smeite, a 
muscovite containing magnesia-mica; damourite, a massive muscovite, 
sometimes called omosine ; Uebenerite and pinite are composed mostly 
of mnscovite. 

Fa/ragonite (pregrattite, sodinm-mica). — Chemical composition =: 
SieAleNaaHiOai. 

Cossaiie is massive paragonite. 

Margarite Group. Margarita (perlglimmer, comndellite, clingman- 
nite, emerylzte, diphanite). Monosymmetrical ; typical forms 
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0P.oo?oo— |P, + |P. Optically negative, “ a deviating as mncli as 
6® from tlie normals to “ c,”p<y. Sp. gr. varies from 2-96 to 3*1. 
Chemical composition =55 Si^AleCagHiOw A sodium silicate is inter- 
mixed with, it in minute quantity. The dvMeyite of Genth is probably 
an alter^ margarite. Margarite is nearly related to the clintonite- 
gronp on account of its brittieness and optical properties, although its 
oxygen-ratio is that of a true mica. Astro^hyllite^ which is also nearly 
related to clintonite, is not a mica. C. A. B. 

Crystal-system of Oyanite. By G. Bath (JaJtrb. /. Min., 1878, 
952). — Owing to the absence hitherto of terminal faces, the relation 
between the vertical axis and the lateral axis could not be ascertained. 
The author obtained the missing information from the examination of 
a fine crystal from the Greiner in Tyrol, and a crystal from Monte 
Campione led to the discovery of a new twin-law. The axial ratio of 
the brachy-axis, macro-axis, vertical axis = 0*9164 : 1 : 0*70996. The 
vertical and macro-axes intersect at an angle of 90°. Besides the 
already well-known forms, the following new ones were observed, viz., 
V . P, , 2,P2 . 2,P . ,P2 . 2,P2 . oo*P2 . *P,db . ,P’d6 . 2,P,ob . P‘ob . 
^,P,cb . ooPcSb : OP = 101° 16i' , ooP : OP = 99° 17' (calculated). 
The new twin-law observed on the Monte Campione crystal was “the 
twin-plane the basal terminal plane.” C. A. B. 

Crystal Perms of Epidote. By H. Bucking (Jahrh.f. Min., 1878, 
956 — 958). — The author adopts the orientation of Marignac,and takes 
also the axial ratios of von Kokscharow, viz., a:h : c = 1*5807 : 1 : 
1*8057. jS = 64° 36' as the basis of the various calculations. 

JSJpidotefrcm the Sulzbachthal . — The crystals from this locality attain 
sometimes a length of 120 mm., and are always developed in the 
direction of the ortho-axis, whilst the zone of the hemidomes is very 
prominent. The common forms observed are OP . ooPoo . Poo . and P. 
The crystals are either single, or twinned parallel to the orthopinacoid. 
The author was enabled to add many new forms to the great number 
already known, the final result proving that epidote from this neigh- 
bourhood exhibits 172 distinct forms. 

lEpidatefrom Arendalls characterised by the great size and a peculiar 
shell-like or zonal struoture of the crystals. The number of forms 
exhibited by epidote from this localiiy is 29. The crystals are gene- 
rally rich in faces, sometimes single and sometimes twinned (twin- 
plane ooPoo) ; OP predominates in the zone of the hemidomes, whilst 
coPoo is often very slightly developed; the commonest domes are 
Peso and 2Poo, and with these P and ooP occur. 

Bpidote from Striegau . — Crystals from this locality are curtailed in 
the direction of the ortho-axis. Twin formation is not observed, whilst 
the nnmber of forms is 17. 

Epidote from the Fassathal wnd Allochetthcd . — These crystals are occa- 
sionally complete at both ends, and attain sometimes a length of from 
5 to 10 mm. The forms commonly observed are Poo , -JPoo . 2Poo . 
OP . ooPoo and ccP. No twins. 

Epidote from Quftann&n in the Bemsse Oberland . — Two types of crys- 
tals are observed here, the first and commonest heing characterised by 
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tlie prominenoe of the clinopinacoid ; whereas in the second type it is 
entirely absent. The^ crystals of the first type are generally tabular, 
through the predominance of OP or ooPoo ; coPoo is very prominent 
and strongly striated. P is also much developed, and the prisms 
ooP and 0^2 occur often together. 

Spidote from Trav&rsella is characterised by the occurrence of a long 
vertical prismatic type, through the predominance of cxsP, the crystals 
sometimes attaining a length of 20 mm. There is also a second type, 
the crystals in this case being developed in the direction of the ortho- 
axis, with ooV very much developed. The faces in the zone of the 
hemidomes are strongly striated. Twins common according to the 
usual laws'. The epidote from Traversella exhibits 17 distinct forms. 

JEpidote from Bov/rg d'Oisans. — The crystals from this locality have 
long been known, and are characterised by a peculiar development 
parallel to the axis of symmetry (clino-axis) ; they are very strongly 
striated, grouped together almost parallel to each other, and in sheaves. 
The clinopinacoid is the predominating side form. The author gives 
the results of his examination of epidote from other localities, which 
are, however, of less interest than those above referred to. The result 
of Biicking^s labour is the addition of 147 distinct forms to the 73 
already known, making the total number of forms known to occur on 
epidote 220. He arranges all these in tables according to their zones, 
giving at the same time the interfacial angles with corrected angles 
TOT the previously known forms. C. A. B. 

Lintonite and other Forms of Thomsonite. By S. P. Peck- 
HAK and 0. W. Hall {Amer, J. Sci, [3], 19, 122). — These varieties of 
thomsonite occur in cavities in a dark-coloured rock related to dia- 
base, at Grand Marais, Lake Superior ; considerable quantities are also 
found on the beach beneath the rock, in the form of round, smoothly 
polished pebbles. Three principal varieties were distinguished. 

(I.) Opaque, white, almost conoho'idal in fracture, structure but 
very sHghtly fibrous. 

(II.) Ordinary thomsonite, of various colours, but always hard and 
fibrous ; and (III) opaque and chrome-green in colour, shading out in 
some to colourless, and translucent with a conchoidal or uneven 
ficacture. 

The hardness of all these varieties is generally between 5 and 6. 
Some fibres scratch quartz (H = 7). The sp- gr. is 2’S8 — 2*35. Frac- 
ture of I and II fibrous, of HI very uneven, and in all directions with 
equal fiacility. With hydrochloric acid they form a thick jeUy. 
Grains of metallic copper frequently occur in them, especially in 

No. m. 

(1.) This form is, as already mentioned, opaque and porcelain-lifce 
in appearance, sometimes banded with transparent or with yellow 
bands ; its composition is as under — 

SiOa. ALjOg. FesOj. CaO. KjO. NufO. HjO. 

40*45 29*50 0*232 10*75 0*357 4*766 13*98 = 99*985 

(11.) Specimens of this type are fibrous and radiated from one or 
more centres; the mmeral sometimes fills seams and cavities, the 
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centres of radiation then being close together, and the mineral break- 
ing easily at the points of jnnctnre of the various systems of concre- 
tion. Transparent needles often occur penetrating the masses from 
the surface to about halfway towards the centre ; these act strongly 
on polarised light. 

The composition of this variety is — 

SiOj. AI 2 O 3 . ^ 6203 . OaO. NfligO. HgO. 

46*020 26*717 0*813 9*400 0*390 3*766 12*800 = 99*896 

(HI.) This variety *was first supposed to be prehnite, but its com- 
position and sp. gr. show that it is, at any rate closely allied to, 
thomsonite. Its sp. gr. is 2*32 — 2*37, and its composition as fol- 
lows : — 

Si 03 AI 2 O 3 . FeO. CaO. K 3 O. HagO. II 9 O. 

40 605 30*215 0*40 10*370 0 49 4 055 13 75 = 99*885 

In its structure, however, it differs greatly from thomsonite, being 
finely granular instead of fibrous. The iron also is combined as 
ferrous oxide, instead of being a mechanical admixture of ferric 
oxide. 

The mineral, which the author proposes to call lintonite, occurs 
either in small rounded pebbles, or as a crust on the exterior of the 
previous miuerals. 

The silica in No. 11 is considerably higher than in I and III, but it 
is probable that, taking its exceptional hardness into account, it con- 
tains free silica. If the composition of II be calculated with 40*43 
per cent. SiOg, and the iron in all three be omitted, their compositions 
come out practically identical. Compared with ordinary thomsonite, 
these minerals have a higher percentage of silica and of water, part of 
the latter being probably basic. 0. W. W. 

Some Points in Lithology. II. Composition of the Capillary 
Volcanic Glass of Eilanea, Hawaii, called P414’s Hair. By J. 
D. Dana (A^ner. J. Sci. [3], 18, 134). — The composition of this sub- 
stance closely resembles that of ordinary dolerite; the following 
figures show the relative composition of the two substances, the first 
line giving the mean of two analyses of Pole’s Hair, the second the 
resulte of an analysis by G. W, Hawes of the “ trap ’’ of West Rock, 
New Haven, Conn., TJ.S. : — 


I . 

SiOg. 

... 50-75 

16-64 

2-10 

FeO. 

7-88 

MnO. 

trace 

MgO. 

7-65 


OaO. 

11-96 

9fa,0. 

2-lS 

KjO. 

0-66 

PA. 

Ign. 

0*35 

= 99-9-2 

II .. 

SiOj. 

... 61-80 

14-21 

3-55 

FeO. 

8-26 

MnO. 

0*42 

MgO. 

7-63 


CaO. 

10-68 

NaA 

2-15 

0-39 

P» 0 ,. 

0-14 

Ign. 

0*63 

= 99-72 
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The “ trap ” consists essentially of labradorifce and angite, 'with 
some maapietite. 

The following details respecting the microscopic characters of Pelt’s 
Hair are given by 0.^ F. W. Kruokenberg The fibres are sometimes 
bent and coalesce into loops ; they are often tabular, frequently 
contain air-babbles, and occasionally microlites. The fibre is usuallv 
enlarged where a crystal (or microlite) or an air-bubble occurs. The 
crystals are mostly rhombic. C. W. W. 

The Emptive Rocks in the Saar and Moselle Districts. By 
A. V. Lasaulx (^Jahrh. f. Min*, 1878, 955 — 956). — The eruptive I’ocks 
of the devonian formation between the Moselle and the Saar, consist 
(in the northem portion of the neighbourhood of the Moselle) of 
diorite and diabase. These rocks are also common to the west of the 
Saar as far as the Ardennes. Further south, near the younger Zech- 
stein ” and ‘‘ rothliegenden ” formations, melaphyr and porphyry 
occur. The diorites are characterised throughout by light green and 
mostly fibrous hornblende, whilst augite is generally absent. The 
diabase contains light-grey or reddish augite, which has occasionally 
a diallagite-like cleavage ; hornblende is sdso observed iu it sometimes. 
Between the two rooks mentioned stands the rock of Kurenz, which 
is a diorite-diabase containing the augite of the diabase, the horn- 
blende of the diorite, and in addition dark-green hornblende, some 
biotite, and as a characteristic, uralite. The secondary prodncts of 
the decomposition of the diabases are viridite, calcite, and very little 
epidote. The \iridite is a ohloritic mineral in both rocks, and has 
not a constant composition; it sometimes resembles dilessite and 
sometimes helminth. 

Titanic-iron, magnetite, and iron-pyrites are present in both rocks, 
the latter predominating in the diabase, whilst the titanic-iron is pre- 
sent in greater quantify than the magnetite. The melaphyrs are 
characterised by a preponderance of “ base,” but its amount varies. 
Some melaphyrs are poor in olivine. Three stages of decomposition 
are observed on these melaphyrs, viz. ; (1.) 'Wihere the angite and 
plagioclase is clear, the “ base ” partially unchanged and partially 
altered into viridite, the olivine mostly fi^sh, but the granules are 
penetrated with veins of viiddite, lastly the magnetite is still fresh, 
but surrounded with a brown zone. Oalcite is rare. (2.) The plagio- 
clase appears clouded in zones, the augite and “ base ” is changed 
into viridite, the olivine is completely converted into viridite, and con- 
tains freslily formed magnetite, “ brown-iron ” in and about the 
olivine, bnt only sparingly in the “ ground-mass,” primaiy magnetite 
completely changed into oxide of iron, and lastly, oalcite in large 
amount. (3.) The plagioclase appears completely clouded, the oto- 
racteristic striation being scarcely apparent, whilst the outlines only 
of the plagioclase are defined by oxide of iron, all the viridite has dis- 
appear^, and is changed into oxide of iron, which now impa:^ its 
colour to the whole rock, the olivine is also converted into oxide of 
iron, there is no newly-formed magnetite, almost all the caloito has 
'been washed away, -whilst silicio acid has more or less replaced it* 
The final products of the various processes of decomposition are:*— 

VOL. XXXTIII. 2 q 
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(1.) Prom the ^ioriies, limestone rich in epidote (epidosite). ( 2 .) 
Prom the diahase, limestones containing" serpentine and dolomite 
(ophicalcite). (3.) From the onelaphyrs^ aluminous and quartzose 
brown-ironstone. 0. A. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 

Action of Potassium Carbonate on Isobutaldehyde, By P 
Ueech (5pr., 13, 483 — 484). — The author attempts to determine the 
rate of polymerisation of isobutaldehyde by measuriog the contraction 
which a given volume of isobutaldehyde undergoes when left in con- 
tact with potassium carbonate for intervals of time varying from 
5 minutes to 10 hours. W. G. W. 

Diiodopropyl Alcohol and Moniodoallyl AlcohoL By H. 
Hubnbe and E. Lellmanij 13, 460 — 461). — Duodopyopi/I alcoJwl^ 
C 8 H 6 T 2 .OH, is prepared by adding a solution of iodine in chloroform to 
allyl alcohol ddnt^ with three times its volume of chlorofonn. The 
compound crystallises in colourless needles, which are insoluble in 
water, but dissolve in alcohol. The crystals decompose under the 
influence of light or heat. 

Moniodoallyl alcohol, C 3 H 4 I.OH, prepared by warming the solution of 
the preceding compound in chloroform, or by treating the solution 
with dilute sodium carbonate, forms needle-shaped crystals (m. p. 
160®). A third body appears to be formed by the action of a con- 
centrated solution of potash on diiodopropyl alcohol. W. 0 . W, 

TJlmic Compounds formed from Sugar by the Action of 
Adds. By P, Sssriiu {Gazaetta, 10, 121 — 136).— The author dis- 
cusses the results hitherto obtained in this reaction, and as they are 
far from concordant, resolved to reinvestigate the subject. He finds 
that the formula attributed to the product by Mulder is incorrect, for 
this chemist dried the substance at 140— 165 , whilst it is decomposed 
a little above 100 ®, giving off volatile carbon compounds, and amongst 
others, formic acid. Moreover, the crude product of the action of 
acids on cane-sugar consists of at least two substances, one of which, 
samlmic acid, is soluble, whilst the other, sacidmin, is insoluble in 
cold alkaline solutions. 

Following Malagnti’s process, a brown voluminous product was 
obtained, amounting, however, to only about 3 per cent, of the cane- 
angar employed. A microscopic examinatiou showed that it consisted 
of numerous minute spheres or vesicles, and not of scales or plates, as 
might be supposed from the appearance to the naked eye. This pro- 
duct is formed abundantly during the first 12 hours’ boiling of the 
acidulated su^r solution, but the quantity produced theu ^adually 
decrees, and ceases almost entirely after 40 hours with acid 1 : 30. 
This is due to the conversion of the sugar into other products, and not 
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to exhaustion of the acid. The qnantii^ of sugar transformed into 
this prodnct is relatively small, it being very difficult to obtain as 
mnch as 10 per cent, from the sugar. In the conrse of this action, 
the principal product during the first period is saculmin, then saculmin 
and sacnlmic acid are formed in nearly equal portions, and at last 
much more saculmic acid is produced than saculmin. The author has 
made experiments which show that the saculmin is formed from the 
cane-sugar, whilst the saculmic acid is a product of the decomposition 
of the glucose arising from the inversion of the cane-sugar: pure 
glucose gave a product which was completely soluble in potash 
solution. 

During the ulmification of sugar, an appreciable quantity of volatile 
jicids is produced, besides some carbonic anhydride : the acids are 
formic acid, a little acetic acid, and perhaps acids higher in the series ; 
at the same time there appeal's to be present a substance which be- 
comes converted into formic acid in contact with the air, possibly 
foiunic aldehyde. The carbonic anhydride observed is in all probability 
due to decomposition of the formic acid. 

From these results it would seem most probable that the ulmio 
matters instead of being formed from the carbohydrates by simple 
dehydration, are really formed from saccharine substances by the 
simultaneous elimination of the elements of water, and of volatile 
carbon compounds. C. E. Gr. 

Compound of Levulose with Lime. By E. Phligot (GompL 
rend.f 90, 153 — ^156). — ^In order to obtain the lime-compound of levu- 
lose in a state of purity, a 6 or 8 per cent, solution of inverted sugar 
is mixed with milh of lime, the liquor quickly filtered and cooled to 
0®, when the so-called calcium levulosate crysfeJlises out in abundance. 
The crystals must be washed quickly to prevent absorption of carbonic 
anhydride, and dried in a vacuum. 100 parts of water at 15® dissolve 
0’73 part of the salt, producing a solution which is exceedingly prone 
to alteiation, its alkaline reaction becoming gradually weaker, and its 
amber-yellow colour passing to deep brown. When boiled, the solu- 
tion quickly becomes neutral, and a precipitate is obtained similar to 
that which appears always to accompany the formation of glucic 
acid. 

The analysis of the pure yellowish-white lime compound, dried in a 
vacuum, leads to the formula OsHuiOc.OaO.HsO, containing 22'0 per 
cent, of lime : when dried in presence of qnicklime only, a dihydmte 
is obtained, which, nnlike the stable monohydrate above mentioned, 
cannot be preserved even in well-closed bottles ; it is slowly trans- 
formed into a brown viscous substance, which appears to contain botii 
glncio and saccharic acids. By means of calcium levulosate and oxaJic 
acid, a solution of pure levulose can be prepared, but all attempts to 
induce this solution to crystallise have hitherto proved unsuccesi^hil. 

Bate of Substitution by Bromine in the Acetic Acid Series. 
By C. Hell (Bar., 13, 531 — 541). — Small tubes containing weighed 
quantities of bromine and the acid were heated at 100® for a given 
time, the tubes were then opened in a solniion of potassium iodide, 

2 2 2 
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and tlie amonnt of iodine liberated by tbe free bromine was deter- 
mined by titration with a solution of sodium thiosulphate. From 
these experimental data the rate of substitution can easily be calculated. 
The process is divided into three stages, 1st, a period of feeble action, 
which lasts until 10 — 20 per cent, of the bromine present has entered 
into the reaction; 2nd, a period of rapid substitution, during which 
from 10 to 60 per cent, of the bromine combines. In the final stage 
the rate of substitution diminishes. 

The duration of the first stage of substitution diminishes as the 
molecular weight of the acid increases. In the case of isobutyric and 
valerianic acids, the number of molecules which have taken part in the 
leaction is proportional to the time. The rate of substitution increases 
with the temperature. 

The author believes that when bi*omine is brought into contact with 
a fatty acid, the two bodies exist together in a comparatively inert 
state until a certain amount of hydrobromic acid has been liberated, 
which promotes the formation, of an addition compound. Substitution 
now takes place rapidly, since the fatty acid and the bromine are now 
in close juxtaposition. 

The preparation of substitution products is greatly facilitated by 
saturating the fatty acid with hydrobromic acid gas before submitting 
it to tbe action of bromine. W. 0. W. 

The Acids which are formed by the Distillation of the Crude 
Patty Acids in a Current of Superheated Steam. By A. Cahours 
and B. Demarqat {Oomft, rend., 90, 166 — 168). — By redistillation in 
a current of superheated steam, the crude fatty acids resulting from 
the saponification of the neutral fats, are partly resolved into a num- 
ber of simpler acids of the acetic series. Thus, butyric, valeric, 
caproic, cenanthylic, and caprylic acids are formed, all apparently be- 
longing to the normal series. The predominating acids in the first 
sample were caproic and cenanthylic, whilst butyric, and perhaps 
pelargonic, were present in small quantity only. 

Another specimen of 135 grams resulting from the distillation of 
nearly 200,000 kilos, of crude acids, gave as pnucipal product a 
liquid boiling between 162® and 164®, which had the composition and 
properties of normal bntyrie acid ; the last portions which distilled 
between 180° and 190° were chiefly valeric acid. From the more 
volatile portions of the distillate, two liquids were obtained boiling 
between 106 — 122° and 135 — ^146°, these after a most careful iu- 
vestigation were proved to be acetic and propionic acids respectively. 

A third sample of 180 grams boiling between 102® and 168° was 
etberified by distiUing it with methyl alcohol and sulphuric acid. On 
fractionating the product, ethers were obtained boiling at 35®, 56° — 
dB’', and ?6® — 80°, which on saponification were found to contain 
re^eotively formic, acetic, 6ind propionic acids. 

The authors therefore have proved tbat in the distillation of the 
more com|>lex fatty acids in a enrrent of superheated steam, a partial 
resolution into simpler terms of the acetic series takes place, they have 
isolated and prepared in a state of purity all the acids from formic to 
caprylic ; while they do not doubt the presence of higher members of 
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the series STLch as pelargonic and capric, they have not been able on 
acconnt of their small proportion and high boiling point to effect 
their satisfactory separation. 

Independently of the acids of the fatty series, a small quantity of 
acids belonging to the succinic series appears to be produced ; sebacic 
acid was certainly recognised, but the other acid or acids could not be 
purified sufficiently to admit of their recognition. They appeared to 
be lower homolognes of sebacic acid. J. W. 

Preparation of Ethyl Acetate. By J. A. Pabst {Bull. 8oc. Ohua. 
[2], 33, 350 — 351). — A cooled mixtnre of 50 c.c. sulphuric acid and 
50 c.c. alcohol is placed in a fiask and heated at 140®, a mixture of 
equivalent parts of alcohol and acetic acid, being allowed to run in 
slowly ; at first a little ether distils over, but after a short time ethyl 
acetate is given off. The reaction commences at 130 — 135®, whilst at 
145® sulphurous anhydride is evolved. 

The distillate is washed with a saturated solution of calcium chlo- 
ride, and dried over fused calcium chloride. Pure ethyl acetate is in- 
soluble in a solution of calcium chloride, but if it contains 30 per cent, 
alcohol, calcium chloride solution dissolves appreciable quantities. A 
mixture of 1 vol. ethyl acetate, and 1 vol. alcohol, forms a homogeneous 
mixture with 2 vols. of a solution of calcium chloride. By the above 
method 90 per cent, of the theoretical yield of ethyl acetate may be 
obtained. The reaction which takes place is similar to that in the for- 
mation of ether by the action of sulphuric acid on alcohol. 

Methyl acetate may be prepared in a similar manner. When a 
mixture of alcohols is used, a mixture of acetates is produced, 
corresponding with the alcohols taken. L. T. O'S. 

Action of Ethyl Iodide on Ethyl lodoacetate. By L. Aron- 
STEiN and J. M. A. Kramps (/:?er., 13, 489 — 191). — When a mixture 
of ethyl iodide and ethyl iodoaoetate is heated in sealed tubes at 130®, 
ethyl acetate, ethane, and ethylene iodide (m. p. 82°) are produced — 

CHJ.OOOEt + EtT = CHa-COOEt + OjHJa. 

Ethylene iodide is also formed in small quantity when either ethyl 
iodide or ethyl iodoaoetate is heated at 130°. W. G, W. 

Some Derivatives of /3-Chlorobutyric Acid. By L. Balbiano 
(Oaszeita, 10, 137 — 148). — When alcoholic ammonia in large excess 
acts on ethyl /J-chlorobutyrate, taking care that the temperature does 
not rise above 70®, it yields ammonium chloride and ^*amidobuti/ramide 
thus: OHMeCl,CHo.OOOEt + SlSBs = CHMe(NH*).GH,.CONHs. 
The amide may be separated as platiuochioride in distinct yellowish- 
red crystals, sparingly solnble in alcohol, and insoluble in ether. On 
decomposing the platinochloride with the theoretical quantity of pot- 
ash a sympy substance is obtained which is probably the amide, but it 
does not ciystalhso. It is decomposed when boiled with lead hydrate, 
ammonia being evolved, and after removing the lead by hydrogen sul- 
phide and evaporating, a deliquescent ma^ of crystals of 
ttjric acid, CHMe(N]£).OH 3 .COOH, is obtained. The hydrochloride 
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of jS-amidobuiyramide obtained by decomposing tbe platinocbloride 
with tbe theoretical amount of ammoninm chloride is a crystalline 
deliquescent mass. The yield of the amide obtained in the above reac- 
tion is but small, by far the larger portion of the jS-chlorobutyric acid 
being converted into resinous products. 

In a similar manner, when aniline acts on j3-chlorobutyric acid the 
anilide of ^^anilohutyric wd is formed, and may be obtained in the 
form of the hydrochloride, CHMe(NHPh.H01).0H3.C015rPhH. This 
substance, which is with difficulty purified from the resinous matter 
which accompanies it, crystallises in small lustrous plates, only mode- 
rately soluble in cold alcohol, but very readily when it is hot, very 
sparingly soluble in hot water, and insoluble in ether ; it melts at 207 . 

A small quantity of another crystalline substance of the formula 
Oi 2 Hi 80 eIT is also produced in the reaction between aniline and dichlo- 
robutyric acid. It is only sparingly soluble in cold water, moderately 
in water or alcohol when hot. It crystallises in large nodules (m. p. 
137 — 139®). This substance, on examination, was found to be the 
oxalate of a base, CioHisOJNT, which undergoes decomposition when 
boiled with baryta, forming the barium salt of anilohutyric acid^ 
CMeH(!N[PhH).CHa.COOH. The author regards this base as analo- 
gous to a belaine of the butyric series in which only one of the 
nitrogen valencies is saturated by a negative radicle, and proposes for 

it the formula 0 <[^pj|^^^j>CHMe, that of ^-huiylhjdrojfltmiylhe- 

taim. The base forms a hygroscopic ciystalline mass, very soluble in 
alcohol and ether. The platinocbloride is obtained as a crystalline 
pr^ipitate by adding ether to its alcoholic solution. /3-anilobutyric 
acid crystallises from its aqueous solution in tufts of needles (m. p. 
128®), sparingly soluble in cold water, more so in alcohol or ether. 
The barium salt, (OioHi 203 !N‘) jBa, crystallises in scales which are only 
very sparingly soluble in cold water and almost insoluble in alcohol 
even when boiling. The mechanism of the reaction in which these 
compounds is produced is far from simple, as is shown by the amount 
of resinous products formed. 0. E. G. 

AGtion of Finely Divided Silver on Ethyl Monobromobuty- 
rate. By 0. Hill and 0. MtiLHAUSEB (Ber., 13, 473— 479). — A com- 
plicated reaction occurs when ethyl monobromobutyrate is subjected to 
the action of finely divided silver ; ethyl bromide, ethyl alcohol, ethyl 
butyrate, and a mixture of isomeric ethyl suberates (b. p. 245 — 247®) 
are formed. 

In order to isolate the isomeric acids, the portion of the crude pro- 
duct, boiling between 238® and 290®, is treated with strong hydro- 
bromic acid at 100®, when a crystalline deposit separates out on cooling. 
The contents of the tube are neutralised with soda and boiled to 
rmove the undecomposed ethereal salts, the liquid is then acidified 
with dilate sulphuric acid and distilled in a current of steam, when an 
o^y, uncrystaHisable acid passes over. Ether extracts two acids from 
the residue, which can be separated by recrystallisation from hot 
water. The more soluble acid melts between 110 — 125®, the less 
soluble acid melts between 170 — 180®. 
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A IlvdroxysTLboric acid, CsHuOs, is formed as a secondary product if 
the hydrobromic acid contains free bromine. W. C. W, 

Acids of the Pornmla O 8 H 14 O 4 , derived fSrom Bromobutyric 
Acid. By C. Hell and O. MulhItjser (JBer., 13, 479 — 482). — ^Tbe 
formation of three acids by the action of hydrobromic acid on the mix- 
ture of ethereal salts, which is prodnced by treating ethyl bromobnty- 
I'ate with finely divided silver, has been described in the preceding 
abstract. 

The volatile acid is a clear oil which is solnble in alcohol, ether, and 
also to some extent in water. It has almost the same sp. gr. as water. 
The silver salt has the composition C 8 B[i 204 Ag 2 . The small quantity 
of the substance obtained did not permit of its identity with isocro- 
tonic acid being clearly established, although it closely resembles the 
latter in certain points. 

The two crystalline acids can be easily separated by recrystaUisa- 
tion from 20 parts of hot water, or by adding dilute sulphuric acid to 
a solution of the sodium salts, when the less soluble acid is precipitated 
and the acid of low melting point remains in solution. 

The sparingly soluble acid crystallises in white, microscopic needles, 
ra. p. 184 — 185® ; at a higher temperature a portion of the acid sub- 
limes, but the rest decomposes, forming an oily anhydride soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and hot water. The ethyl salt of this acid is not attacked 
by alkalis at 100®, although it is saponified by hydz'obromic acid at 
this temperature. 

On heating the acid, m. p. 127®, it changes into a liquid anhy- 
dride. The ethyl salt of this acid is slowly saponified by alkalis at 
100®. The discovery of those two crystalline acids increases the number 
of isomenc suberic acids to five. W. C. W. 

Amido-acids from a-Bromooaproic Acid. By E. Dutillier 
rend., 90, 822 — 824), — MetJiyUamidchix^caproio acid, 

OH3.(CH3)3.CH(3NHMe8).COOH, 

is obtained by heating a-hromocaproic acid with an aqueons solution 
of methylamine in a closed tube at 100® for several hours. It ia a 
white crystalline substance solnble in 9 ’8 parts of water at 1 1®, and 
much more soluble in boiling water; slightly soluble in cold, but 
readily soluble in hot alcohol, from which it is deposited in nacreous 
plates, insoluble in ether. The acid may be heated to 110® without 
change, but at a higher temperature it volatilises without fusing, 
and gives ofi ammonia. It gives no reaction with mercurous or silver 
nitmte, but with ferric chloride an intense red coloration is produced, 
and on boiling a yellowish-brown precipitate is thrown down. The 
hydrochloride crystallises in anhydrous transparent flakes, very soluble 
in water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. The platinochloride 
forms orange crystals extremely soluble in water, very soluble in 
alcohol, but only sparingly soluble in ether. With cupric^ oxide this 
acid forms a beautiful pale-blue salt, containing 2HtO, which it loses 
at 110®. 

MhyUamido-a^caproio acid, is obtained in the same way as the pre- 
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ceding compoiintl, and has almost identical properties. It is, hoTV'- 
ever, bnt little more soluble in hot than in cold water; the hydrochlo- 
ride crystallises with difficulty, and the copper compound contains no 
water of crystallisation. The aqueous solutions of both acids have a 
neutral reaction and a bitter taste. 0. H. B. 

Crystallised Oxalic Acid. By A. Yilliers (Cojiipt. rend., 90, 
821 — 822). — Crystallised anhydrous oxalic acid, C2H2O4, may be ob- 
tained by dissolving 1 part of the ordinary acid in about 12 parts 
of warm concentrated sulphuric acid, and allowing the solution to 
stand for several days. The anhydrons acid is deposited in remark- 
ably transparent voluminous crystals of the form of octohedra ^^^th a 
rho'mbic base, generally modified by the face ^ of the primary prism, 
with a cleavage parallel to this face. When exposed to the air, the 
crystals take np two molecules of water and fall to powder. 

C. H. B. 

Beducing Properties of Potassium-ferrotis Oxalate. By J.AI. 
Edeb (J5er., 13, 500 — 602). — A solution of potassium ferrous oxalate is 
easily prepared by adding a concentrated solution of potassium oxalate 
to ferrous sulphate until the precipitate whiiih is first produced redis- 
solves, forming a dark-red liquid. It is a powerful reducing agent, 
not only in neutral but also in acid solutions. Platinum chloride, 
potassium platinochloride, and silver nitrate are rapidly reduced, and 
the chloride, bromide, and iodide of silver are slowly reduced to the 
metallic state by potassium ferrous oxalate. This reagent also reduces 
warm solutions of copper and mercuric salts, and mpidly clecolori«ies 
Prussian blue and converts indigo blue to indigo white. 

• W. C. W. 

Oxypropionic Acid (Oxacrylic Acid). By E. Erlenmbyeb 
Ber., 13, 467-460) .-/3-Chlorolactio acid, CH,Cl.CH(OH).COOH, 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on monochlorhydrin, is identical 
with Eichter’s acid from epiehlorhydrin {J. pr. Ghent. ^ 20, 198), but 
is quite distinct from Alelikoff’s acid {Ber., 12, 2227) prepared by 
treating acrylic acid with hypochlorous acid. Both acids yield the 

same oxypropionic acid, | yOH.COOH, when acted on by alcoholic 

0 

potash or soda. * 

On boiling the solution of the sodium or potassium salt, it is converted 
into glycerate. On distillation with dilute sulphuric acid, the acid is 
also changed into glyceric acid and a trace of aldehyde is tonned, while 
sodium phenyloxypropionate under similar treatment yields phenyl- 
ethaldehyde. 

The ready conversion of oxypropionic acid into ^-chlorolactic acid, 
and of epichlorbydiin into unsymmetrical dichlorhydrin, seems to 
indicate that the epieyanhydrin of Pazschke {J. pr. Ckem. [2], 1, 82) 
and Hartenstein (thid. [2], 7, 297) is a polymeride, since it has not the 
property of combining directly with hydrochloric acid. 

A crystalline compound, soluble in 72 parts of cold water, is formed, 
together with ammonium chloride, by heating ^-chlorolactio acid with 
ammonia. 0. W. 
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Beaction of Acetone with. Potassium Cyanide, Thiocyanate, 
and Aqueous Hydrochloric Acid. By P. IJrech (Ber., 13, 485— 
486). — The name acetotiylsulphocarhamhiate is given to the componiid 
05117 X 028 , which, is formed by the action of potassinm thiocyanate, 
cyanide, and aqueous hydrochloric acid on acetone (Ber., 11, 467, this 
Journal, 1873, Abst., 488). The sulphur in this substance can bo 
replaced by oxygen by means of lead oxide forming acetonyl carba- 
minate (m. p. 76“). Its melting point falls to 67®, if it is heated at 
120® in a sealed tube for some hours. Both strong hydrochloiic acid 
and baryta-water split up the compound into carlx)nic anhydride, 
acetonio acid and ammonia. 

Acetonylcarbamic acid is nob decomposed by freshly precipitated 
oxide of silver, but combines with the metal forming CsHsAgXOs. 
When nitrate of silver is added to the solution of a carbaminate, a 
crystalline double salt having the composition (C 5 H 7 X 03 ) 2 AeN 05 , sepa- 
rates out. W. C. W. 

Formation of Tetramethylammonium Nitrate. By E. Dttvil- 
LTBR and A. Buisind (Ccnnpt, rend,, 90, 872 — b74). — According to 
Juncadella (Compt, revd,, 1859), methylamine may be obtained by the 
action of methyl nitrate on an alcoholic solution of ammonia. The 
authors have substituted wood spirit for ethyl alcohol to avoid the 
formation of ethylamine. They find that when 1 mol. of methyl nitrate 
is heated in a closed tube at 100 ® with 1 mol, of ammonia, monomethyl- 
amine is the main product, but small quantities of the di- and tri- 
amines are also produced, together with a small quantity of teti’a- 
methylammonium nitrate. 

When 1 mol. of methyl nitrate acts on 1 mol. of monomethylamine, 
about half the latter remains unchanged ; small quantities of the di- 
and tri-methylamines are found, but the piuncipal product is the tetra- 
methylammonium nitrate. This substance is produced in still laiger 
quantities when dimethylamine is heated with methjl nitrate. The 
liquid is heated with potash to expel volatile bases, neutralised with 
sulphuric acid, and the potassinm salts are removed by concentration 
and repeated treatment with absolute alcohol. The tetramethylam- 
monium nitrate is obtained in fine, anhydrous, lamellar crystals, which 
may be dried at 130® without undergoing alteration. It is not deli- 
quescent, is very soluble in water, shghtly soluble m cold, but more 
soluble in hot alcohol. It bums without leaving any re.siduo, and is 
not decomposed by boiling with potash. When an aqueous solution of 
the substance is treated with hydrochloric acid and platinic chloride 
the platinochloride is deposited in the form of large orange-red 
regulaar octohedions. C. H. B. 

Amines containing Tertiary Radicles. By W, BrnsEFr {Bull, 
80c, Ohm, [2], 33, 297 — 300). — Trimethylcarhamine, CHe 3 .NH 2 
(b. p. 45 °), is obtained as a secondary jjroduct in the preparation of 
trimethylacetio acid from tertiaiy butyl nitrile. It is a mobile colour- 
less liquid, having the chaaracteristic odour of the amines. Its sp. gr. 
at 0® is 0-7137 ; 0 7054 at 8 ® ; and 0*6931 at 15®, giving the ooefiicjent 
of dilatation 0-00217 between 0° and 15®. Its salts with hydrochloric, 
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nitric, and liydriodic acids are soluble in alcoliol, etlier, and water, and 
are not decomposed on boiling their aqueous solutions. The sulphate 
and oxalate are partially decomposed by cold water. By treating sul- 
phuric acid with excess of the amine a mixture of neutral and acid 
sulphate is obtained. Trimethylcarbinamine readily unites with 
carbon bisulphide, forming a mixture of a salt of a thiocarbamine, 
CS(NH.OaH 9 )(S.]SrH 3 .CiHfl), and dibutylthiocarbamide, 

CSCN'Hs.OiHs)*. 

The thiocarbamide cannot be obtained free from the area. 

Bimethylethjlcnrbamitie, CHMe 2 Bt.!N‘H 2 (b. p. 78°); its sp. gr. is 
0 7611 at 0° and 0*7475 at 15°. It is obtained as a bye-product in 
the preparation of dimethylethylacetic acid, and also by the action of 
mercuiic cyanate on isoamyl iodide in presence of hydrochloric acid, 
which the author prefers to potash. Carbonic anhydride is evolved 
and isoamyl carbamide, 00 (NH 2 .C 5 Hii) 2 , is formed, which is heated 
at 140° with hydrochloric acid under pressure. The amine is a liquid 
dissolving in water with evolution of heat. Its properties and salts 
correspond with those of the isoamylamine of Wurtz. 

Dihutijlamine^ (C 4 H 9 ) 2 NH. — By allowing a mixture of trimethylcar- 
bamine and isobutyl iodide to stand for some time at the ordinary 
temperature crystals of dibutylamme hydriodide separate out. The 
reaction is not accelerated by heat, since the composition takes place 
with evolution of butylene. Dibntylamine yields trimethylcarbamine 
when treated with potash. 

Butylami/IamtJie, — Crystals of the iodide are obtained by allowing 
equal molecules of trimethylcarbamine and amyl iodide to stand at 
the ordinary temperature for about a week. The iodide decomposes 
spontaneously. Caustic soda and water decompose the amine with 
formation of amylene and trimethjlcarbamine. L. T. O’S. 

Oxalethyline and Chloroxalallylme, By 0. Wallach and 
G. Steickjbr (Ber., 13, 511 — 514). — ^The chlorine-atom in chloroxal- 
ethyline resists the action of nascent hydrogen, metallic magnesium, or 
aluminium, but it can be replaced by treating an alcoholic solution of 
the compound with sodium, or better by the action of phosphoninm 
iodide on chloroxalethyline hydriodide, CbH^ClNj.HI -f HiO. This 
substance crystallises in beantiful transparent prisms, which melt in 
their water of crystallisation when heated on a water-balh. The 
anhydrous salt is hygroscopic. 

Oxalethyline, CaHioN 2 , is produced by heating this compound in 
sealed tubes with phosphorus and hydriodic acid. The crude product 
is rendered alkaline by the addition of potash, and the free base 
extracted with chloroform. Oxalethyline is a thick oily liquid miscible 
with water. It boils at 213**, and has the sp. gr. 0*9820. The aqueous 
solution produces precipitates with metallic salts. The hydrochloride, 
CeHMj^Ta.HCl, is deliquescent; it forms a beautiful double salt with 
cadmium chloride. The platinochlonde, (C 6 Hio^^ 3 .HCl) 2 PtOl 4 , forms 
reddish-yellow crystals, soluble in hot water. The crystalline silver 
salt, (C 8 HinN 2 ) 2 ^NOs, is soluble in alcohol and in hot water. 

Two modifications of chloroxalethyline appear to exist, the ordinary 
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variety, wliicli is freely soluble in light petroleum, and an isomeride 
insoluble in that solvent. 

A solution of diallyloxamide (m. p. 154®, b. p. 274*^) in chloroform 
combines with bromine to form the tetrabromide, 

CH,Br.CHBr.CH3.]SrH.CO.CO.NH.CH,.CHBr.CH,Br, 

a white compound insoluble in chloroform and the usual solvents. It 
can, however, be recrystallised from glacial acetic acid. It decomposes 
at 220®. 

ClLlovoscallyline is formed by the action of phosphorus pentachloride 
on diallyloxamide, but it has not yet been obtained in a state of 
purity. 'W. C. W. 

BsLses of the Oxalic Acid Series. By 0. Wallace and 
E. ScHULZTj (JBer,, 13, 514 — 616). — Cliloroxalethyline is decomposed 
by sulphuric acid at 220® with evolution of hydrochloric acid. The 
mixture does not blacken. On oxidation with potassium permanganate, 
monethyloxamide and an acid melting at 111® are formed. The 
soluble compound with zinc chloride, (C 6 H 9 ClX 2 .HCl) 2 ZuCl 2 , yields 
pyrrol and ammonia when distilled with potash. 

Oxalethyline and methyl iodide combine with explosive violence, but 
if the substances are diluted with alcohol or ether the addition product, 
OeHioNa.Mel, is obtained in white hygroscopic crystals, soluble in 
alcohol. The polyiodide crystalli'.es in dark-green lastrons needles. 
Oxalethyline combines with bromine to form an oily compound, which 
yields an insoluble brominated base when treated with alkalis. 

GhloroxaJpropyliJie, CsHisC1172 (b. p. 235®), is sparingly soluble in 
water. Both the platinochloride and the silver salt are crystalline. 
GJihroxalamj/lwe^ C 12 H 21 CIN 2 (b. p. 265 — 270®), is insoluble in water, 
but is volatile in a current of steam. W. 0. W. 

Formation of Bases from Acid Amides. By 0. Wallace and 
J. Kamenski (Ber,, 13, 516 — 626),^Acetpfhyl(imi(Je, Me00.11B[Et, 
on treatment with phosphorus pentachloride, forms the base C 8 Hu 01 N 2 , 
which splits up when liberated from its salts, yielding the amidine, 
CftHwNj, and acetic acid. 

Tricliloracetethylamide, COl8.CO.NHEt, prepared from ethylamine 
and ethyl tricliloracetate, crystallises in large colourless plates 
(m. p. 74^), which boil at 229 — 230®. With phosphorus pentachloride 
it yields an imide chloride, OClvCCl I NEt, but no base. The di- 
chloracotethylamide, C0l8H.C0.NHEt (m. p. 57®, b. p. 227®), yields 
vnth phosphorus pentachloride the imidechloride, CCJhH.CGl * NEfc 
(b. p. 161 — 164®), and the compound COl 8 H.CC.l 2 .NEtPOCl 2 , which 
boils between 140® and 150®. 

It has been previously shown (Annalm, 184, 196) that acetanilide 
under similar treatment gives the base CwHiflClNa. 

Tnchloracetanilide, COl 3 .CO.NHPh, when treated with phosphoras. 
pentachloride does not yield a base; but mmiorhloracetanilide, 
OClH 2 .OO.NHPh, forms a crystalline hyd^hloride, which is deposited 
from hot alcohol in yellow needles. 
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Aceimeiliylanlllde, AleCO-NAIePli, also produces a lijdrocliloride 
under like conditions. 

Phosplicrus pentachloride acts on ethylamine campHorate, 

CioHiaO.CXHaEt)^, 

forming a pale yellow liquid, which yields on distillation phosphorus 
oxychloride and a resinous mass containing a base, having the com- 
position Ci 4 H 34 ]>raO or CuHaoNaO. The base is an oily liquid (sp. gr. 
I’Ol at 20°, b. p. 284—280°) insoluble in water. It forms crystalline 
addition-compounds with silver nitrate, with methyl iodide and with 
bromine. The hydrochloride crystallises in prisms or plates, which 
are soluble in alcohol, and it forms a platinochloride. W. 0. W. 

Remarks on the Preceding Papers. By 0. Wallacii (Ber., 31, 
522 — 524). — The author points ont the relation between the bases of 
the oxalic seiies and some of the alkaloids, e.u., pyridine and piperi- 
dine. W. 0. W. 

Thiocarbamides with Tertiary Radicles. By W. Rudnefp 
(BM, Sue, Chini, [2], 33, 300). — Tertiary butylthiocarbamide, 
ileaO.BiCS (m. p. 1U'5°, b. p. 104^), is obtained by the action of mer- 
curic chloride on the compound CS(NH. 04 Ho).(S.NH 3 .C 4 H 9 ) this 
vol., p. 546). It crystallises in large plates, having an aromatic 
odour. When treated with ammonia it yields the thiocarbamide, 
CS.(NH.CMe 3 ).NH 2 , ciystallising in prisms, and very soluble in 
alcohol; it melts at 165 . By the action of tnm ethyl carbinamine on 
the thiocarbimide, di-isohutyl thiocarbamide, CS(N’H.CMe 3 ) 2 > is formed, 
which is also obtained by heating the compound 

CS(NH.aHo)(S.lIHAH9), 

w ith alcohol. It is soluble iu water, alcohol, and ether, and melts at 
162°. 

Tertiary amylthlociuhamlde, CMe^EtNCS. — The salt of the thio- 
carbamine, obtained by the action of carbon bisulphide on the amine 
CMe 2 Et.NH 2 , when treated with mercuric chloride, yields tertiary 
amyl thiocarbimide. It is a liquid boiling at 166°, and having *a 
pleasant odoui*. L. T. O’S. 

Crystalline Form of Nitrosothymol, Lapacbic Acid, and 
GnmioAoid. By il. PA>’EBiAifOU (Gazzefta^ 10, 78 — 82). — Niirasothj^ 
mol, CaHa3ro(C3H7)(NO).OH, — This was prepared from the synthetic 
thymol obtained from oumic alcohol cumene, and from camphor 
cymene, the compounds from the two sources being identical. The 
crystals are monoclinic a: b : c = 1‘9874 : 1 : 0*8941, y = 94° 57' 20". 
Observed forms 100, 010, 001, 101,_1U1, 110 ; observed combinations 
100 010 with the cleavage plane lOl, and the same with 110 ; 100 
010 101 101; the same with 001. Cleavage parallel to 101. Twin 
plane parallel io 100. Positive double refraction 2H«=86° 10' for the 
red and 82° 2o' for the violet. The colour of the crystals is straw- 
yellow. 

Lapachio acid belongs to the monoclinio system, a : h i c = 
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07206 : 1 : 0*64.92 ; ^ = 97° 9'. Observed forms 100, 001, 101, lOl, 
110, 130, 150, l33, 133, h dh 1. Observed combinations 100 001 101 
lOl 150, tbe same with 110 130 l33 133. Cleavage takes place 
easily parallel to 100. The tmn plane is parallel to 100. 

GibJiiic Isopropylbenzoic Acid, C6H4(CH2.CH2Me).COOH. — The 
crystals belong to the triclinic system a:h: c=2 07*825 :1 : 1*34669 : — 

c = 73® 21' f = 103° 13' 

^ = 75° 8 1? = 100° 60' 

7 = 72° 56' f = 103° 44' 30" 

Observed forms 100, 001, 010, 110, lOl, 470, 20L Observed com- 
binations 100 001 110 110 470, the same "with 010 and -with 010 201. 
Cleavage plane parallel to 100 imperfect. The crystals are colourless, 
and usually have the form 100 greatly developed. C. E. G. 

Nitration of Paranitrobenzoic Acid. By H. Hubxee and A. 
Steombyer (Ber., 13, 461 — 462). — Paraorthodinitrobenzoic acid, 
described by Tiemann and Judson (Ber., 3, 232), and by Griess (ibid., 
7, 1223), can also be obtained by saturating a mixture of fuming 
nitric and sulphuric acids with paranitrobenzoio acid. The solution 
is warmed on a water-bath and afterwards heated at 170® for 12 
hours, the unchanged paranitrobenzoic acid is precipitated by diluting 
the mixture with water. Soda is added to the filtrate until a fourth 
of the acid present is neutralised ; the liquid is evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue extracted with alcohol. Prom the alcoholic solution 
barium nitrobenzoate is prepared, from which the lead salt and the 
free acid can be derived. W. C. W. 

7 -Siilplioisophtbalic Acid and the Corresponding 7 -Hydroxy- 
isophthalic Acid. ByK. Heine (Ber,, 13, 491 — 497). — ^pSulpho- 
isopktJicdic aoid, C6Hs(S08H)(C00H)(C00H) = [1:3:5], prepared 
by heating a mixture of sulphuric anhydride and isophthalic acid, and 
purified by conversion into its barium and lead s^ts, is a thick nn- 
crystallisable syrup. It forms three potassium salts ; tbe normal salt, 
0bH8B[3S07, crystallises in needles, which are very soluble in water, 
A solution of tbis substance in hot hydrochloric acid deposits beanb’ful 
needles of the mono-potassinm salt, OgHsKSOt + 3H2O, on cooling. 
The crystals are insoluble in alcohol and ether ; they dissolve freely in 
hot and sparingly in cold water. C8H4B[2SOt crystallises in long 
prisms. The salts of 7-snlphoisophthalio acid, with the exception of 
lead sulphoisophthalate, are soluble in water. 

Trimesic acid appears to be produced by fusing together 7-potassium 
formate and 7-sulphoisophthalate. 

r^’-Hydroxyisophthalic acid, 0«H3(OH)(COOH)(OOOH) = [1 : 3 : 6}, 
is formed by fusing the mono-potassium 7-sulphoisoplithalate with 
10 times its weight of potash for five minutes. By dissolving the 
product in water and acidifying the solution with hydrochloric acid, 
the new acid is obtained as a colourless crystalline deposit, which 
melts at 285°, and begins to sublime at the same temperature. If tbe 
fusion is carried on too long, o-hydroxyphthalio acid is produced. 

The 7-acid contains 2 mols. of water of crys^-allisation which are 
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expelled at 100°. It forms tliree series of salts: CsHsAgOs is de- 
posited in slender needles when silver nitrate is added to a hot aqueous 
solution of the acid : CaHiAgiOa is thrown down as an insoluble crys- 
talline precipitate, when silver nitrate is added to the corresponding 
ammonium salt. Calcium chloride does not produce a precipitate in 
neutral solutions of the acid, but on addition of ammonia, (0flH306)20a<j 
separates out. Barium chloride yields an immediate precipitate with 
the alkaline solution, and when added to a hot neutral solution a white 
salt is formed, which is deposited in needle-shaped crystals from the 
liquid on cooling. Lead nitrate produces a white precipitate in neutral 
solutions. 

Diethyl 7-hydroxyisophthalate, C6H}(OH)(COOEt)2, crystallises in 
monoclinic prisms, which melt at 103° ; the dimethyl salt forms 
needle-shaped crystals (m. p. 159 — 160°). The following table 
exhibits the points of difference between the three isomeric hydroxy- 
isophthalio acids : — 



Water of crystaUiaation 
Melting point 

Solubility in hot water . 

Aqueous solution 

Feme chloride 

Keutral barium salt. . . . 
Diethyl salt 


3^one 

Above 800® . , 

Freely | 

Hon-fluoresoent . I 
Red coloration . . 
Very soluble .... 
Melting pomt 52® j 


1 moleoide 

Anhydrous, 243® 
Air dried, 239° . . 

Freely 

Fluorescent .... 
Red coloration . . 
Insoluble 



2 molecules 

1284 — 286 ° 

Sparingly 

ISf on-fluorescent 

No change 

Sparingly soluble 

Melting point 103° 


w. c. w. 


Acetobenzoic Anliydride. By W. H. Geebnb (Bull Soc, OUm, 
[2], 33, 424 — 426). — On repeating the experiments of Loir (this 
vol, 31) on the action of hydrochloric acid and chlorine on acetoben- 
zoic anhydride, the author finds that it behaves in a precisely similar 
manner, whether the anhydride is prepared from acetic chloride and 
sodinm benzoate or from benzoic chloride and sodium acetate. By 
treating the anhydride with hydrochloric acid at a temperature below 
100° the liquid solidifies ; between 55° and 60°, acetic chloride distils 
over, the distillate which comes over below 120° contains acetic 
chloride and acetic acid, and by heating the residue more strongly, 
and increasing the current of hydrochloric acid, a small quantity of 
benzoic chloride distils over, and it is also found in the residue. 

By passing hydrochloric acid into acetobenzoic anhydride in the 
cold, the liquid solidifies, and consists of acetic chloride, acetic acid, 
benzoic chloride, and benzoic acid. With chlorine, acetobenzoic anhy- 
dride, prepared by either method, gave the same products of decompo- 
sition, namely, acetic chloride, raonochloracetio acid, benzoic chloride, 
and monochlorohenzoic acid. If the reaction takes place between 140° 
and 155° the two first bodies are the principal pi^oduots. There is 
some difficulty in separating the chloracetic acid and benzoic chloride, 
owing to the boiling points being nearly the same. These results 
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prove the identity of the so-called acetylbenzoic anhydride, and the 
benzoylacetic anhydride of Loir. L. T. O'S. 

Di^allic Acid. By H. Schifp (Bpt.^ 13, 454 — 457). — In replying 
to Freda’s criticisms {Gazzetta, 9, 327, and Ber,, 12, 1576), the author 
points out that when sulphuretted hydrogen is passed through a hot 
solution of natural or artihcial digallic acid, decomposition may take 
place in two different ways, viz., that either the di gallic acid is simply 
converted into gallic acid or sulphur separates out and another acid is 
formed in addition to the gallic acid. 

Artiffcial digallio acid is more easily decomposed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, than tannin containing 3 per cent, of glucose. 

Hot alcoholic or aqueous solutions of gallic acid can dissolve gmalt 
quantities of arsenic sulphide. Ho change occurs when the liquid is 
boiled. W. C. W. 

Cliemical Constituents of Stereocanlon Vesuvianum, By 
E. PATEEKd (Gnzzetta^ 10, 157). — The author states that by exhausting 
this lichen with ether he obtained a colourless crystalline compound, 
which after purification by crystallising it from chloroform, appeared 
to be identical with ati*anoric acid, CioHisOs, from lecanora (dm. 
Coppola (this vol., 382), found nothing but succinic acid, and although 
it is possible that this acid may be present as some salt insoluble in 
ether, the fact remains that Coppola missed the principal constituent 
of the lichen. C. E. G. 

Homoflnorescein, a new Colouring Matter from OrcinoL 
By H. Schwarz (Ber., 13, 543 — 568 ). — Sodivmi homojluorescein^ pre- 
pared by gen+ly boiling 10 grams of orcinol dissolved in 20 c.c. of a 
saturated solution of common salt, with 8 grams of chloroform, and 
80 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of soda. The liquid soon acquires a 
red colour, and after boiling for 10 minutes begins to deposit red 
needle-shaped crystals. A second crop of crystals can be obtained 
by boiling the mother-liquor with chloroform and soda. 

The aqueous or alcoholic solution of the salt has a reddish-yellow 
colour. 1 mgrm. imparis a pale yellow colour, and a green fluorescence 
to a liter of water. The silver salt is thrown down as a dark red 
precipitate when silver nitrate is added to a solution of sodium homo- 
fluorescein. 

When a concentrated aqueons solution of the sodinm compound is 
boiled with 150 parts of glacial acetic acid, dark red crystals having a 
green metallic lustre are deposited, which, when heated at 100®, lose 
32 per cent, of acetic acid and leave pure homofluorescein, GasHisOj. 
This compound dissolves sparingly in water, alcohol, and cold acetic 
acid, and it combines with the alkalis and alkaline earths to form 
fluorescent solutions, which deposit red needle-shaped ciystals on 
evaporation. The ammonium salt is very unstable, splitting up at the 
ordinary temperature into ammonia and homofluoresceln. Tbe banum 
salt, CaJBEwBaOs + SHaO, crystallises in brownish-red needles or scales 
which exhibit a golden lustre. 

The salts of the heavy metids are insoluble in water. 
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Tke fluorescence of liomofluorescem is destroyed by reduction -witli 
sodium amalgam, and also by oxidation "vnth potassium permanga- 
nate or dicbi‘omate, 

Tetra’^ and hexa^hromohomoeosin are produced by adding tbe calculated 
amount of bromine mixed with hot acetic acid to a boiling solution of 
sodium homofluorescein in alcohol or glacial acetic acid. The alco- 
holic solution of these compounds has a cherry-red colour and a pale 
yellow fluorescence. Tetrabromohomoeosin, Oi^HuBriOo, forms a pale 
red crystalline sodium salt, CssHislTaBriOs -f 4H2O. 

On adding a solution of iodine in potassium iodide to an aqueous 
solution of soiium-homofluorescem, a black precipitate is deposited, 
which tmns red when heated. It consists of tri-iodohomoeosin, 
CasHifilsOo. The sodium salt is a red crystalline body, dissolving in 
alcohol or water, forming a cherry-red liquid which is not fluorescent. 
With acetic anhydride, homofluorescein yields a resinous compound 
having the composition, CojHaiAciOs -f 2H2O or C22Hm06 + 2C4Hb03, 
On addition of water to the alcoholic solution of tMs substance, a 
brown syrup separates out, which solidifies, forming brownish-yellow 
crystalline plates. 

Warm nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*4) dissolves sodium homofluorescein, but 
the liquid rapidly deposits Jiexanitrumonoxylbomqfluoresceui nitrate, 

023012(1^ O 3 ) eO6.B0 0 j, 

as a yellowish-red crystalline powder, which explodes without melting 
at 180®. The nitrate is soluble in alcohol, but is decomposed by water 
into hexanitrohomofluorescein and nitric acid. The nitro product is 
less soluble in nitric acid than in water, and it may be obtained in 
golden-coloured rhombic plates having the composition — 
0s3Hi2(N02)806B[20, 

by adding dilute nitric add to the hot aqueous solution. The sodium 
salt. CiiHiifNOalfalS'aOa, and the silver salt, 028Hii(]^02)6Ag06, crys- 
tallise in glistening red plates. 

JDiummonium ^entanitrvdiazoamldomonoxyliomnfluorescein is deposited 
in red or ycUow crystalline plates when a solution of the preceding 
nitro-product in boiling ammonia is acidified with acetic acid. From 
this compound the trU and the di-jpotassmm salts, CMHuKshTeOie and 
02301202^4,0 J61 were prepared : the former resembles potassium piorate 
in appearance, the latter forms pale yellow crystals. 

Ht^amiduoAifJiuoresvein hydrochloride, 0231113 (]SrH2)o06 + HCl + HjO, 
prepared by the reduction of the nitro-compound with tin and hydro- 
chloric acid, forms transparent colourless crystals, which readily lose 
hydrochloric acid and acquire a brown colour. If the reduction 
3S carried on in an. alkaline solution an intense pnrple colour is pro- 
duced. 

When treated with a warm aqueous solution of potassium cyanide 
the hexnitromonoxyhomofluorescein yields hexaniti*ohomofluorescein- 
cyamicaoid. 

J^lene Derivatives. By E. Nietzki (Eer., 13, 470-473).— 
Amiioaxoxyl&ne, prepared by treating iylidine with nitrous acid, orys- 
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tallises in orange-coloured plates (m. p. 115°) ; it dissolves in alco- 
hol and ether, forming dark yellow solutions which are changed to 
carmine colour by the addition of an acid in excess. The hydrochlo- 
ride forms red needles, soluble in alcohol. It is decomposed by water. 
On reduction with zinc and hydrochloric acid, j^araxylenediamine is 
produced together with xylidine. The crude product is made alkaline 
and extracted with ether, and that portion of the residue (remaining 
after evaporatiug off the ether) which boils at 270 — 300° is recrystal- 
lised from hot benzene. In this way paraxylenediamine is obtained 
in colourless needles (m. p. 150®), soluble in alcohol and in hot water. 
The salts of this base are very soluble. 

Xyloquinone^ OaHbOa, formed by the oxidation of xylenediamine or 
xylidene melts at 125°, and sublimes even at the ordinary temperature, 
producing golden-yellow needles. It bears a strong resemblance to 
its lower homologues, and is perhaps identical with the metaphloron of 
Rommier and Bonilhon (Gompf. rend,, 65, 214). 

Xyloqmnol, prepared by treating xyloquinone with warm sul- 
phurous acid solution, is deposited from a hot aqueous solution in 
silvery plates (m. p. 212°). It is convei’ted into the quinone by oxida- 
tion. Xyloquinone combines with hydrochloric acid, forming mono- 
chloroxyloquinol. W, C. W. 

Constitution of Rosaniline Salts. By A. Rosbnstibhl (Bull 
Soe. Chim, 33, 342 — 349 and 42(5—435). — B. and 0. Bischer 
(Annalen, 194, 285 ) have shown that paraleucaniline is the triamido- 
derivative of diphenylmethane, the amido-groups being equally divided 
among the phenyl-groups, and moreover pararosaniline bears the same 
relation to paraleucaniline that triphenylcarbinol does to triphenyl- 
methane. 

a 

Triphonylmetliane. TriphenyloarbinoL 

H.CPh3 OKOPha 

Paraleucaniline. Pararosaniline. 

H.C(CeH4.XH2)3 OH.C(OcH:4.5rHs)3 

In discussing the constitution of the salts of rosaniline, they show 
that the base loses the elements of water when it combines with an 
acid, and this separation of water they conclude is accompanied by a 
rearrangement of the atoms. The formula they give for the combined 
base may be either — 

(OeHi-NHOaC : CaHa-XHa, or . 

Of these they prefer the latter, since the former formnla would make 
rosaniline to be a derivative of the hydrocarbon, PhiC I which 
does not exist. There is therefore one formula for the uncombined 
base, and another for the combined, and according to the formula, 
OiaHnBTa, for pararosaniHne, it contains two atoms of hydrogen less 
than pat^eucaniline, whereas in reality it contains the same number 
of hydrogen atoms, and differs by an atom of oxygen. In the forma- 
tion of the salts from the base, OmHitXs, E. and 0. Fischer (Her., 12, 

TOL. xxxvm. 2 r 
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2361 ) assume tliat one atom of nitrogen becomes pentatomic, the 

CeHi 

hydrochloride being (CaH^ !NrH2)2C<^ | 

ITH2CI 

Starting with pararosaniline hydrochloride haying the above for- 
mula, the formation of paraleucaniline, the diazo-derivative and the base 
from it are all attended with a rearrangement of the aromatic group, 
the double linking of the nitrogen atom being in each case broken, 

OaHi 

and an amido-group formed. If ( 06 H 4 .NH 2 ) 20 <^ | , is the con- 

^NHsOl 


stitution of pararosaniline hydrochloride, then (C6H^.NH2)20<^ 


NHo.OH 


would be the base, and it is no longer a tertiary alcohol, but if the 
base is a carbinol, {06H4NH2)80(OH).06H4 NHg, then the chloride 
should be represented thus : (C8H4.1TH2)3CC1.C6H4 NH3, as the haloid 
ether of a tertiary ami do-alcohol. The reactions can, by the above 
formula, be explained without any alteration in the grouping of the 
atoms. 


The formation of ( 1 ) paraleucaniline, ( 2 ) the diazo-derivatives, and 
( 3 ) the base from the hydrochloride, may he represented as fol- 
lows ; — 


( 1 ) ( 0 «H 4 .NH 2 ) 8 C 01 + n 2 = ( 08 H 4 .NH 2 )aOH + HOI. 

(2) ( 06 Hi.HH 2 ) 80 Cl + SSNO 2 + 2H01 = (C6H4.1Sr201)3C.OH+ 6 H 2 O. 

( 3 ) (C8H4.HH2)3001 + ISTaHO = (C6H4.NH2)4C.OH -f Had. 

That the substitution of the alcoholic OH group by chlorine, and 
vice versd, is not a new function of these bodies, is seen by the forma- 
tion of methyl chloride and benzyl chloride, and notably triphenyl- 
chloromethane, which is so unstable as to be decomposed by the 
moisture in the atmosphere ; it is also readily reduced by hydrogen. 
The question of the group, ( 06 Hi.NH 3 )-jC, playing the paii of an 
electropositive element, only needs reference to the reaction of nitro- 
form with potash, forming (H02)3C.E1, in which the nitro-group 
(H03)3C plays the part of an electronegative element ; such boing the 
case, it is not impossible that the amido-group, (06H4.HH2)3C, should 
play the pa^ of an electropositive element. 

Leucaniline forms a series of triacid salts, each of the groups 
(C«H4 HH2) acting as a primary amine, and uniting with one molecule 
of a monobasic acid, paraleucaniline hydrochloride being — 

(06H4.HH301)80H. 

Pararosaniline ought to form two series of salts, the monacid salts 
and the series corresponding with the chloride (C6H4,NH80i)3C01. 
This is in accordance with fact and with the views of Hofmann, although 
he considered the polyacid salts as triacid, based on his analyses, 
which were only approximative owing to the instability of the salts, 
and On his idea that rosaniline was a triamine. Pararosaniline there- 
fore as a carbinol forms two series of salts, ( 1 ) ethers of a tertiary, 
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aromatic amido-alcoliol, and (2) salts of tlie ether, which is a triacid 
amine. 

In explaining the constitution of malachite-green, E. and 0. Fischer 
have again resorted to the double linking of the nitrogen atom when 
the base is combined. At first they proposed for the combined base 
MeaN.OcH. 

the formula, I » on the assumption that formyl alde- 

hyde was formed when the leuco base is oxidised, this being denied by 

Doebner: liey suggest the fonuTOa, Ue-N 

is derived from the carbinol, PhO(OH)(CsHi.Ni£es)s, by the hydroxyl 
uniting with an atom of hydrogen of one of the methyl groups leav- 
ing the unsaturated link of the carbon of the methane to unite with 
the nitrogen (which becomes pentavalent) of the group C 6 H 4 .NMe. 
thus formed. When this base unites with an acid, the hydrogen of 
the acid unites with the group GHj, forming methyl, and the acid 
radicle saturates the vacant nitrogen link, the hydrochloride being 
Phy^ 

I . A body having such a formula belongs to 

MeJSr.OeH/ 

the class of qnartemary ammonium compounds, in which the chlorine 
is only replaced by OH with great dilB&onlty. In this case, however, 
the change is easily effected. To»meet iMs objection, E. andO. Fischer 
assume that since the nitrogen is united to triphenylcarbinol, it has 
special properties, and that the reaction takes place in two stages, the 

CgBE* 

ammonium hydroxide, 1 0^ 1 , which readily undergoes molecular 

change, the double link breaking up, and the result being the carbinol 

: CCOHJ.CeH^.NMe*. 

Starting with that formula for malachite-green, the author explains 
the above reactions on the same principle as he does the constitution 
of the pararosaniline salts, namely, by considering the salts as ethers 
of the carbinol. Thus malachite-green hydrochloride is — 

Ph0CI(0«H4.]me8)2. 


By so doing, the formation of a hypothetical base is not necessary, 
and the nitrogen in the salts derived from both bases has the same 
properties, which is not the case according to the views of B. and O. 
Fischer, in the one case nitrogen being trivalent, and in the other 
pentavalent. 

Regarding E. and O. Fischer’s views on the identity of the violet 
from methylaniline and Hofmann’s violet, the author does not con- 
sider the evidence in support of them conclusive, but maintains rather 
that the violet from me^ylaniiine would be — 

PhMeN.OCl(Cja:i.RMo,)^ 


2 r 2 
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whilst Hofmann’s violet from pararosaniline would be — 

MeHN.0flH4.CCl(C6H4.NMeo)2. 

To establish their identity, a molecular change would be necessary. 

Discussing the theory of the double linking of the atoms and its 
bearing on -Bie colour of bodies, the author maintains that the views 
of Graebe and Liebermann (Her., 1, 106, 1868) have not been con- 
firmed, for since the constitution of anthracene is fully established, 
the cause of the coloration of the anthraquinopes cannot be due io 
double linking. Again, there are nitroform, the nitroanilines, and the 
nitrophenols, colouring matters which have no double linking. 

L. T. O’S. 

Conversion of Azoxybenzene into Oxyazobenzene- By 0. 
WiLLACH and L. Belli (Her., 13, 525 — 527).— When water is added 
to a solution of azoxybenzene in warm sulphuric acid, unaltered 
azoxybenzene and an isomeride are precipitated. The new compound 
crystallises in red pyramids, which have a metallic lustre, and appears 
to be identical with the oxyazobenzene of Griess (Her., 3, 233). The 
formation of this substance is probably due to the following reac- 
tions: — 

(PhH )80 + H2SO4 = PhOH + PhlSrrN.SOaH -h 0 
PhOH + PhNIN.SOiH = PhlSrrKCeHi.OH - H2SO4. 

W. 0. W. 

Nitration of SaJicylanilide. By C. Mbnschifg (Her., 13, 462— 
463). — a^Nitrosalicylanilide (m. p. 224®) produced by the action of 
nitric acid on salicylanilide, is converted into o-metanitrosalicylic acid 
by treatment with alkalis. 

SaUcyloiiJi(y>niranilidej C8H4(N02).NH.CO*CoH4.0H, obtained by the 
action of phosphorous chloride on a mixture of orthonitraniline and 
salicylic acid, crystallises in yellow plates, which dissolve freely in 
benzene, but are only sparingly soluble in petroleum and in alcohol. 

Nascent hydrogen converts salicylorfchonitranilide into an anhydro- 
NH 

compound, C 6 H 4 <; ^C.C(,Hi.OH, which forms colourless needle- 

shaped crystals (m. p. 222*5®), readily soluble in ether and alcohol. 
This substance combmes with acids forming colourless salts. 

W. 0. W. 

Thiamides, By O. Wallach (Her., 13, 527— 530).— The sodium 
compounds of the isothiamides, SR".R.0I!NR' are easily obtained in 
colourless glistening crystalline plates adding ether to a mixture of 
a concentrated alcoholic solution of the thiamide (1 mol.) with a 
freshly prepared concentrated alcoholic solution of sodium (1 atom). 
The sodium compounds dissolve freely in water. When carbonic 
anhydride is passed through the aqueous solution, the thiamide is 
deposited in a state of purity. 

Sodium thiacetanilide exhibits the following reactions. It produces 
with silver nitrate a black, with lead acetate a white precipitate, which 
turns black on boiling, with copper snlphate a yellowish-green, with 
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mercnric cliloride a Tvliite precipitate, wliicli clianges to jellow when 
boiled, with, mercurous nitrate dark brown, ferric chloride white, and 
with cobalt nitrate a greenish-white precipitate. 

Methyh3othlaceta7iilide, SMe.MeCINPh, prepared by the action of 
methyl iodide and sodium on thiacetanilide, boils at 244-- 246®. IVa- 
acet^nethyla^iilide, SMe.ONMePh, from acetmonomethylanilide, crystal- 
lises in colourless monoclinic plates soluble in ether, chloroform, and 
alcohol. This compound melts at 58 — 59% and boils at 290®. The 
two isomerides, thiacetorthotoluidide and thiacetparatoluidide, melt at 
07° and 130® respectively. 

The isothiamides combine with the iodides of alcoholic radicles at 
the ordinary temperature, forming a crystallme mass. 

W. G. W. 

Orthochlorobenzparatoluide and its Derivatives. By H. 
ScHEEiB (Ber., 13, 405 — 468). — By the action of orthochlorobenzoic 
chloride on paratoluidine, colourless crystals of orthochloruhemjpafa- 
toluvle are obtained. This compound melts at 131°, dissolves freely in 
alcohol, and yields several nitro-products. 

OrthocMorobemmetaniiro^ar(itoluide prepared by dropping the pre- 
ceding compound into a mixture of 1 part of fuming and 3 parts of 
concentrated nitric acid, forms yellowish-green crystals (m. p. 139°) 
soluble in glacial acetic acid. It yields metanitrotoinidine on decom- 
position with alcoholic potash. 

Dimtro-oHJiocMorohenzparatoluide, obtained by treating the mono- 
nitro-derivative with hot fuming nitric acid, forms colourless silky 
crystals (m. p. 228°), soluble in chloroform and in glacial acetic acid. 

The tnnitro-product, CWH9N4O7OI (m. p. 239°) is prepared by heat- 
ing a solution of orthochlorobenzparatoluide in faming nitric acid, 
and resembles the preceding compound. 

OtiiJiochlorohmzamidoparatoluide (m.p. 153°) is formed by the reduc- 
tion of the mononitro-derivative by tin and glacial acetic acid saturated 
with gaseous hydrochloric acid. When an aqueous solution of hydro- 
chloric acid is used, chlorobenzoic acid and diamidotoluene are pro- 
duced. The amide- compound is solnble in alcohol. 

By the action of benzoic chloride on the preceding substance, colour- 
less needles (m. p. 178°) are obtained, which have the composition, 
CcHjMe.NHCOPhNHCO.OsHiOl. This base yields on distillation 

atihudro- orthocklorohenzmetamidoparaioluide^ G6BsMe.N!C(j5IH) .CeHiCl. 

w. c, w. 

Action of Alcohols and Phenols on Add Iznide Chlorides. 
By 0. Wallach and A. Libbmank (Be?*., 13, 506 — 511).— If oxame- 
thane chloride, COOEt.C01a.NHa,is covered with an equivdent quantity 
of benzyl alcohol, it dissolves in the alcohol, and a sudden evolution of 
ethyl chloride and hydrochloric acid takes place. The mixture on 
cooling deposits white needle-shaped crystals (m. p. 135°), which 
have the composition JSfHi.OO.COO.CHsPh. 

Oxamethane chloride yields similar compounds with isobutalde- 
hyde, fermentation amyl alcohol and anhydrous phenyl, viz. : — 

2TH*.CO.COO.CJB[» (m. p. 90°), NHtCO.OOO.CaHn (m. p.93°), 
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and !NT[2.C0.C00P1 i (m. p. 132®). The first of these three compounds 
is also produced by saponifying isobntyl oxalate with ammonia. 

By heating together phenol and benzanilidimide chloride, a green 
syrupy liquid is obtained which solidifies in a few days to a yellow 
mass (m. p. above 260°) insoluble in ether, chloroform, and benzene. 
On exposure to moist air, it rapidly decomposes into phenol, phenyl 
benzoate, benzenyldiphenylamidine hydrochloride, and aniline hydro- 
chloride. If the syrupy liquid is protected from the influence of 
moisture by immersion in anhydrous ether, it is found to have the 
composition OPh.PhO ! UPhHCl. 

Its decomposition is represented by the following equations : — 

OPh.PhC ; N PhHCl + H 2 O = Ph.COOPh + NHaPhHCl 
OPh.PhO : NPh + JSTHaPhHCl = NHPh.PhO : NPhHCl + PhOH. 

T7. 0. W. 

Synthesis of Phosphenyl Snlphochloride. By H. K(3hler 
(Ber,, 13, 463— 464). — Phosphenyl snlphochloride can easily be pre- 
pared by allowing sulphur chloride to drop slowly into a flask (fitted 
with an upright condenser) containing phosphenyl chloride, SPhPOU 

■f SsCla = 2PhPClaS + PhPCh. 

When the reaction is complete, the flask is cooled down in a freez- 
ing mixture, which causes pho«»phenyl tetrachloride to crystallise out. 
The liquid portion of the product is shaken up with water, dried, and 
rectifi^ ; the phosphenyl snlphochloride boils at 270°. 

W. C. W- 

Action of Bromine on Diphenylmethane. By 0. Peibdbl and 
M. Balsohn (BiblL 80 c, [2], 33, 337 — 342). — ^Diphenylmethane, 

prepared by the action of benzoic chloride on benzene in presence of 
aluminium chloride, when treated with 2 mols. of bromine, yields 
dljphenyldibroinomethane^ CBr£Ph 3 , a brown liquid which solidifies on 
Blinding. It is decomposed by repeated distillation or by continued 
heating, being converted into a crystalline solid (m. p. 214°) contain- 
ing 4 per cent, of bromine, which is obtained in oi*thorhombic plates 
when heated at 150° with alcohol under pressure. It consists of 
impure tetraphenylethjlene, PhsO I CPh?, from which the pure sub- 
stance may be obtained by treating the solution of it in toluene with 
sodium for some time. 

When heated with water at 150° for some time, diphenyldibromo- 
methane is in great part converted into benzophenone. 

Diphenylmo}iohmnomethane, CHBrPh 2 . (m. p. 45°). — By the action 
of 1 mol. bromine on 1 mol. diphenylmethane, a brown liquid is 
obtained, finm which crystals of the monobromo-compound separate 
on cooling ; it is very soluble in benzene. By the action of alcoholic 
potash, the bromo-compound is converted in the ethyl ether of di- 
phenylcarbinol, CHPha.OEt, an oily liquid boiling at 288°. Linne- 
mann (Anncdeiiy 133, 17) obtained the same body by the action of 
sulphuric add on a mixture of benzhydrol (diphenylcarbinol) and 
alcohol, and describes it as a liquid boiling at 183 , and turning green 
when e:^osed to the light; that prepared by the authors is not affected 
by sunlight. The same ether is obtained by the continued boiling of 
the bromo-compound with alcohol. 
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The amyl ether is obtained by the action of amyl alcohol and potash 
on diphenylmouobromomethane. It is an oily colourless liquid 
(b. p. 310°). 

Diphenylmethylacetate, CHPha.OAc, is obtained as a liquid (b. p. 
310°) by treating the bromo-compound with potassium acetate. The 
continued action of alcoholic potash on the acetate converts it into 
diphenylcarbinol, CHPh 2 . 0 H (m. p. 65°). 

When heated with water at 150° for some time, diphenylmonobromo- 
methane yields diphenylcarbinol and the corresponding ether. The 
latter is sparingly soluble in alcohol, from which it crystallises in 
small prisms. It melts at 110° (Linneman, 118°), and on cooling 
remains liquid at temperatures much below its melting point ; it finally 
solidifies to an opaque crystalline mass, which melts at the origin^ 
temperature. The ether crystallises in anorthic prisms from its solution 
in a mixture of alcohol and benzene. 

Diphenylcarbinol is obtained in fine needles by adding water to the 
mother- liquors of the ether. 

Diphenylmonobromomethane is gradually converted into the car- 
binol by contact with water at the ordinary temperature. 

L. T. O’S. 

A New Colouring Matter. By W. v. Miller (Her., 13, 542—543). 
— " Biebrich Scarlet*’ is a mixture of “mandarine yellow” with several 
red colouring matters, two of which proved to be the di- and tri- 
sulphonio acids of the compound PhN jN’.OeHi.N I N.CioHr.OH. 

W. 0. W. 

Lsevorotary Terebenthena from Prenob. Turpentine OiL By 
P. Plavitzkt (Bidh Soc. Oliim. [2], 33, 296). — This terebenthene 
yields hydrate of terebenthene not only when treated with nitric acid, 
but also with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. The reaction takes place 
more quickly when hydrochloric acid is used than with either of the 
other acids. By treating laevorotary terebenthene with alcohol and 
sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1*64), the rotary power disappears, and a sub- 
stance boiling at 175° is obtained, probably an isomeride. 

L. T. O’S. 

Adipic Acid from Camphor. By J. Kachleb (Bar., 13, 487 — 488)* 
— Camphor yields on oxidation with chromic or nitric acid, cam- 
phoronic acid, OqHinOs, hydro-oxycamphoronic acid, OigHuOe, and some 
syrupy acids which were not investigated. This confirms the accuracy 
of the author’s former experiments (Anncde^i, 200, 340), but does not 
agree with Ballo’s observation (Ber., 12, 1597, and this voh, p. 50) 
that adipic acid is formed when camphor is oxidised with chromic 
acid. W, C. W, 

Resin from Rosewood. By A. Tbbbbil and A. Volfp {Bull 
Soc, Chim, [2], 33, 435—436). — ^The resin obtained from rosewood 
has a brilliant black colour with a brown reflection, a vitreous fracture, 
and a balsamic odour ; its sp. gr. at 15° is 1*2662, and it melts at 95°. 
It dissolves in all proportions in alcohol, but is less soluble in ether, 
chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, and is insoluble in water. 

Soda and potash dissolve the rosin, forming brown-colonred solutions, 
from which it is again separated in brown flakes on adding an acid ; 
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on boiling tbe solution an odour resembling benzaldehyde and baw- 
tbom is evolved. Sulphuric acid also dissolves the resin with a blood- 
red colour; by adding water, the resin is precipitated without alter- 
ation. When treated with nitric acid, it yields an acid of an orange 
colour crystallising in needles. 

On distillation, white vapours are evolved at first, having an odour 
resembling those from gum benzoin, but containing no benzoic acid, 
then an essential oil passes over, and finally tarry matters. Its analysis 
corresponds with the formula 02 iH 2 i 06 ; it forms salts with lead and 
barium. 

By extracting other coloured woods, such as amaranth wood, iron 
wood, ebony, <fcc., with alcohol, resins resembling that from rosewood are 
obtained, but not in so large a proportion; rosewood yields 36 per cent, 
of its weight of resin. L. T. O’S. 

CMoropliylL By Peitstgshei^^ (Com;pt rend, 90, 161 — ^166). — By 
exposing a portion of vegetable tissue under the microscope to bright 
sunlight concentrated by means of a large lens, the author has been 
able to follow by direct observation the effects of light on chlorophyll, 
and on the protoplasmic contents of the living cell. In this manner 
he has proved the existence in chlorophyll of a colourless, crystalhsable, 
oleaginous substance, hitherto unknown, which appears to have a 
direct relation with the assimilation of carbon by the green parts of 
plants. This snbstance, named Tiypochlonn, has not been isolated in 
a pure condition, but it has been shown to be the only carbon com- 
ponnd, in phanerogams at least, which cannot be formed without the 
aid of light. 

Eesearches on chlorophyll itself have fairly proved that this pigment 
is not decomposed in tbe act of carbon assimilation, and that it cannot 
be considered as the mother-snbstance of all or any of the carbon com- 
pofonds found in plants. 

It is true that its decomposition in the isolated cell can be directly 
observed, but this decomposition is due to the action of oxygon, and is 
quite independent of absorption of carbonic anhj dridc, or even of the 
presence of this gas. 

The author’s micro-photochemical researches on the green cell show 
that respiration or inspiration of oxygen increases in a corresponding 
ratio with the intensity of the light, and that this absorption may 
become so great as to be positively injurious to the plant; the energy 
of oxidation becomes then greater than the energy of assimilation, the 
hypochlorin disappears, and the other combustible substances which 
together make up the contents of the cell, are rapidly oxidised and 
destroyed. But the chlorophyll by its power of luminous absorption 
counterbalances these two functions ; it acts as a protective screen, 
absorbing the chemical rays and diminishing respiration, thereby 
enabling tbe assimilation of carbon by the plant to keep pace with the 
oxidation of its carbon compounds. 

When the particles of chlorophyll are examined carefully under the 
mim^cope they are seen to be porous bodies, the solid portion of 
which, like a sponge, is impregnated throughout with an oil, in which 
the green pigment is dissolved, and which generally contains the 
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crysfcallisable snbstanee termed hypoelilorm. Protected by tbe 
coloured pigment, tbe bypocblorin, which appears to be mother- 
substance of the carbohydrates, does not undergo rapid combustion, 
bnt either remains unaltered in the chlorophyll, or sufEers only a regu- 
lated oxidation, such as may be properly said to be one of the life 
functions of the plant; in concentrated solar light, however, the 
hypochlorin is instantly destroyed before even the chlorophyll has 
had time to be attacked. 

The protective action of the chlorophyll is the new point which the 
author considers he has satisfactorily demonstrated. J. W. 

Analyses of Chlorophyll. By Eogalski {Com;pL rend,, 90, 
881 — 882). — Chlorophyll obtained by Premienx’s method from Lolium 
pereiioie gave the following results on analysis. The numbers in the 
second column are the results of an analysis of crystallised chlorophyll 
made by A. Gautier in 1879 : — 

RogalBM. Gb.xitier. 


0 73*015 73 97 

H 10*377 9*80 

N 4*14 4*15 

0 a) 10 33 

Ash (Oa) 1*657 (Phosphates) 1*75 

0. H. B. 


Alkaloids of BeUadonna, Datura, Jusquiame, and Duboisia. 
By A. Ladbnbxjrg rmd., 90, 874 — 876). — Belladonna^ as is 

well known, contains atropine and hyoscyamine ; Batura stramonium 
contains byoscyamine, and probably atropine; jusquiame contains 
hyoscyamine and another alkaloid, which gives a compound with gold 
chloride, fusing at 200®. Buhoisia myoyoroides contains hyoscyamine. 
Hyoscyamine crystallises in small needles, fusing at 108*5°. It is iso- 
meric with atropine, from which it is distinguished by forming a com- 
pound with gold chloride, which fuses at 159°, and has a brilliant 
Instre, whilst the corresponding atropine compound melts between 
135 and 137°, and has no lustre. When treated with baryta, it is 
easily transformed into tropine and tropic acid, products identical with 
those obtained from atropine, which, moreover, may be artificially re- 
prodnced by heating a mixture of tropine and tropic acid with hydro- 
chloric acid. Hyoscyamine, which comes into commerce as light 
atroyine, afEects the pupil of the eye in the same way as atropine. 

0. H. B. 

Composition of Diastase and Beet Mucilage. By G. Zul- 
KOWSKi and G. Rennkb (Bied, Oentr., 1879, 929). — ^Di^tase was 
extracted from malt by glycerol, precipitated and washed with alcohol, 
redissolved and reprecipitated. A product soluble in water was ob- 
tained, having the following composition: — 0, 47*57; H, 6*49; 
N, 3*16 ; 0, 37*64; ash, 3*16 per cent., and a little sulphnr. 

From beetroot has been extracted by similar means a body contain- 
ing 5 per cent, of nitrogen, and bearing a great resemblance to 
Scmeibler’s “firog spawn.’’ J* K. 0. 
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Diastase. By J. Kjeldahl {Dingl. polyt 236, 379—38?, and 
452 — 460). — This research comprises a considerable amount of experi- 
mental work undertaken by the author with a view of solving several 
questions which have arisen as to the active fermenting principle of 
malt, known as diastase. A normal solution of malt-extract was pre- 
pared. As to the influence which diastase is said to exercise on the 
production of sugar, the author in his investigations arrived at the 
following law. The proportion of the amount of diastase of two malt- 
extracts may be expressed by the reducing power which they effect, 
providing that both act on the same quantity of starch at the same 
temperature, during the same period of time, and that the reduction 
does not surpass 25 — 30. With regard to the influence of temperature 
on the yield of sugar, a series of trials was made, showing that at tem- 
peratures above 63° the fermenting power is weakened, whilst below 
b3° it does not appear to be affected. It was further proved that by 
long-continued digestion the same yield can be obtained at all tem- 
peratures below 63° as that obtained at 63°, and that the action of 
diastase at all these temperatures is the same, inasmuch as the yield 
of sugar may resicli the same proportions in each of these cases. 

Other questions of minor importance are considered in the original 
])aper, such as the fermenting power of barley, the formation of diastase 
during the preparation of malt, the dimmution of the fermenting 
power during the baking process, the influence of the concentration on 
the production of sugar, the influence of foreign ingredients on the 
yield of sugar, viz., sugar, dilute acids and alkalis, salts of the heavy 
metals, other salts, alkaloids, alcohol, &c. 

In condusion, the author briefly refers to a substance called ptyalin, 
the diastase of saliva, which resembles the diastase of malt in several 
of its properties. D. B, 

Oxidation of Cholic Acid. By P. Latsohinoff (Bull Soo. Ohlm. 
[2], 33, 297). — Tbe formation of stearic and palmitic acids, <fcc., by 
the oxidation of cholic acid with potassium permanganate and sul- 
phuric acid (Tappeiner, this Journal, 36, 388), is due to impurities 
contained in the acid, which are not removed by washing with ether. 
The acid pnrified by means of its barium salt does not yieltl any fatty 
acids on oxidation. L. T. O’S. 

Albuminoids. By W. Knop (Bled. Centr., 1879, 885—887).— 
Assuming for albumin the formula OtoHiooNieOjo, for the purpose 
ot* comparison, the author obtains the compouuclB C 6 oE[OTBr 3 N‘ia 02 t, 
CeoB^Br^HiaOao, and OooHsB.sBra.sNisOai, by the action of bromine- 
water in the cold on albumin. Other bromiuated products obtained 
from horn, glue, feathers, &o., differ fiom albumin by one or more 
molecules of tyrosine, leucine, and water, J. KL 0. 
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Physiological Chemistry. 


Digestibility and Nutrient Power of Caroba Beans. By H. 

Weiske and others {Bled. Centr,^ 1880, 110 — 115). — The experiments 
were made with two Southdown Merino sheep. The food given con- 
sisted of wheat straw, caroba beans, peas, beans, sagar, and starch in 
various proportions, and the amount of each digested and the influence 
of the caroba beans on the absorption of the albumin of the other foods 
observed. In all cases the caroba beans had a depressing infloence, so 
that the albuminoid matter was not so freely digested as when it was 
absent. Even when large quantities of albnminoid matter were given, 
such as linseed cake, there was a considerable depression. 

E. W. P. 

Quantitative Estimation of Digested Protein. By 0. Kellxer 
{Bied, Centr.^ 1880, 107 — 110), — Schulze has only determined tho 
nitrogen in the biliary secretions which occurs in the feeces of Herbi- 
vora fed on food poor in nitrogen. The author has, therefore, under- 
taken the estimation when the food was poor and rich in nitrogen. 
The following are a few of his results : — 


Digested. 


Daily food. 

Oat straw 

Wheat straw 

Ditto, + 400 gr. beans 
Ditto, + 800 gr, beans 


N in biliary 
secretion. 

Dry matter. 

■ Dry ffiBCol 

Albumin. matter. 

0-25? gr. 

212 gr. 

2gr. 

319 gr. 

0-396 „ 

560 „ 

66 

318 

0-660 „ 

651 „ 

141 „ 

315 

1-007 „ 

B38 „ 

222 „ 

359 „ 


According to the above figures, the nitrogen which is contained in 
the fssces is very variable, but appears to be dii*ectly proportional to 
the dry matter digested. When food poor in nitrogen is given, the 
percentage of nitrogen in the fseces appears to increase. It has also 
been remarked that the outer surface of the fseces of sheep when dry 
cracks and peels off in thin layers ; this outer coating appears to contain 
a large quantity of mucous matter. B. W. P. 


Absorption of Various Alimentary Materials in the Huzoan 
Intestinal Canal. By M, Eubner (Zeits.j.Biologie^ 16, 115—204). 
— The diet of the persons experimented on was carefully regulated, 
and the faeces periodically collected and analysed. The difference 
between the amount of nitrogen, carbohydrates, Ac., entering, and that 
leaving the system in tho faeces was thus determined ; this difference 
wais regarded as affording a measure of the aliment absorbed in the 
intestinal canal. The following tables contain the more important 
numerical results. A lengthy discussion of these results will be found 
itt the original. The quantities of food, Ac., are stated in grams. 
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Table I . — Absorption of Fat, 


Diet. 

Fat in 
food. 

Fat in 
faces. 

Percentage 

loss. 

Bacon 

96-0 

17*2 

17-4 

55 .............. 

191-2 

15-2 

7*8 

„ and butter .... 

850-5 

44-6 

12*7 

Rice and marrow .... 

74-1 

5-3 

7*1 

Eggs 

118-5 ■ 

5-2 

4*4 

Butter 

234*8 

5-8 

2*7 

Potatoes and butter . . 

143-8 

5-3 

3-7 

Non-nitrogenous food 
with butter 

157-8 

2-5 

i-8 

Cabbages and butter. . 

88-0 

82 

6-1 

ilaccaroni -with gluten 

73-4 

5-1 

6-96 

„ with butter 

72-2 

4-2 

5-7 

Carrots and butter . . 

47-0 

2-6 

6*4 

Maize and butter .... 

43-6 

8-0 

17-5 

Milk 

160-0 

7-4 

4*6 

55 

119*9 

67 

6-C 


95-1 

3-0 

3-3 


79-9 

5-7 

7-1 

„ and cheese .... 

213-5 

24-6 

11-5 

55 5 > .... 

138-6 

3-8 

2-7 

55 55 .... 

1-33-6 

10-4 

7-7 

Animal food and butter 

23-4 

4-0 

17-0 

55 55 

20-7 

4-4 

21-1 

Table II. — Absorption of Garboliydrates, 

Carbohydrates Carbohydrates 
Diet. m food. m faces. 

Percentage 

loss. 

White bread 

670 

b 

0-8 

55 55 

391 

6 

1-4 

Rice 

493 

4 

0-9 

Maccaroni 

462 

6 

1-2 

SpntzeV' 

558 

9 

1-6 

iw 

269 

4 

1-6 

Diet fi’ee from nil rogon 

674 

11 

1-7 

Maccaroni with gluten 

418 

10 

2-3 

Maize 

563 

18 

3-2 

Pat* 

226 

14 

6-2 

Pat* 

221 

14 

6-2 

Fat* 

234 

16 

6-8 

Potatoes 

718 

55 

7-6 

Black bread 

659 

72 

10 9 

Cabbages 

247 

38 

15-4 

Carrots 

282 

50 

18-2 


1. Prepared by mixing meal, 'water, milk, and eggs to a stiff paste, 
passing throngli a wide siere, and boiling with water. 

2 and 3. Pat supplied in form of bacon, eaten alternately witli 
bread and with animal food. 4. Pat supplied in form of butter. 5. 
In form of butter and bacon. 
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Table III . — Absorption of Nitrogen, 



Nitrogen in 

Nitrogen in 

Percentage 

Diet. 

food. 

faeces. 

loss. 

Animal food 

48-8 

1-2 

2*5 

,, ........ 

40-0 

IT 

27 



22*8 

0-6 

2-6 

Milk and cheebo 

23-4 

07 

2-9 

j> 

241 

0-9 

37 

9 ' 

38-9 

1-9 

4-9 

Milk 

12*9 

0-9 

7-0 



15-4 

1-0 

6*5 

99 

19-4 

l-o 

77 

,, ................ 

25-8 

3-1 

12 0 

Leguminous vegetables 

— 

— 

10-5 

Maccaroni with gluten 

22-? 

2-5 

11-2 

Maccaroni 

11-2 

1-9 

17-1 

Cabbages 

13-2 

2-4 

■18-0 

White bread 

13-0 

2-4 

187 

99 

14-7 

2-3 

19-2 

Maize 

12-0 

23 

20-5 

Spdtzel 

84 

2-1 

25-1 

Bice 

7-7 

1-9 

257 

Black bread 

13-3 

4-3 

32-0 

Potatoes 

11-4 

87 

390 

Carrots 

6-5 

2-5 

39-0 


A similar table is given showing tbe difference between the ash in the 
food and in the faeces, but the author does not think that the results 
throw much light on the question of the absorption of mineral matter. 

M. M. P. M. 

Interchange of Material in the Animal Ozganism. By A. 
Adamkiewicz (JBied. Cenir,, 1880, 103 — 105). — ^The fact that the 
animal organism can produce from ammonium salts the more complex 
constituents of urine has long been known. The author now shows 
that the quantity of sugar which is produced in urine by diabetic 
patients, and which is formed by the rapid degeneration of tissue, can 
be in great part diminished if not altogether caused to cease, by doses 
of ammonium salts. He considers that the sugar is produced mm the 
albuminous matter, as more sugar is formed than can possibly be 
formed from the carbon contained in the food. Experiments prove 
that ammonia when administered does not appear in any form in the 
urine, and that the sugar also ceases to appear, therefore the conclu- 
sion is drawn that the ammonia and the sugar are employed in re- 
generating the destroyed tissues. After a time, however, the action 
of the ammonia diminishes ; this appears to be due to the presence of 
a third substance : concerning thus pointy further investigations are 
being made. B. W. P. 


Distribution of Copper in tbe Animal Kingdom. By G. 
Bizio {Oazsetta^ 10, 149 — 157). — This is a claim of prioriiy for his 
father, B. Bizio, as being one of the first workers in this field, and as 
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iLaving made most extended investigations. The paper gives^ a very 
complete historical survey of the labonrs of the various chemists who 
have examined the subject from Sarzean, who discovered copper in 
the blood of the bnll in 1830, to Ginnti whose researches were pub- 
lished in the Oazzetla in 18?9 (this vol., p. 275). 0. E. Q-. 


Chemistry of V egetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Light, Shade, and Soil studied in their Influence on the 
Growth of Forest Trees. By M. Quenand (_Gompi. rend., 90, 
144 — 146). — The experiments, which lasted during 17 years, were 
instituted with a view of ascertaining the periodic cubical increase in 
the wood of a forest of young fir trees extending over an area of 13' 8 
hectares. The young trees, which were intermingled with leafy copse- 
wood, were reckoned as forest trees when they measured 0 6 metre in 
diameter, at a distance of 1*33 metre from the ground. 

Eirst period of six years : The coppice was from four to ten years 
old, and covered the ground imperfectly. There were 1,457 trees, 
the cubical contents of which were 1,424 cubic metres at the begin, 
ning, and 2,266 c.m. at the end of the period. The mean yearly in- 
crease was 140 c.m. of wood, or 71*5 c.m. of carbon, reckoning 51 per 
cent, of carbon for every 100 parts of wood. 

Second period of Jke years : The coppice was from 11 to 15 years 
old. and covered the ground completely. Allowing for wood cut 
down, there were 1,336 firs containing 1,700 c.m., wHoh increased to 
2,207 c.m. The mean annual increase was 101*4 c.m. or 51*7 c.m. of 
carbon, instead of 71*5 c.m. as in the first period, notwithstanding that 
the actual bulk of wood (1,700 c.m. against 1,424 c.m.) was larger to 
start with. 

Third period of one year : During the winter a considerable clear- 
ance was made in the underwood, all the oblique or horizontal 
branches being suppressed, leaving only the vertical branches. The 
trees numbered 1,057 containing 998 c.m,, wlaich at the end of the 
year measured 1,096 o,m. The increase was 98 c.m* or 50 c.m. of 
carbon. 

In the fourth period of three years, with 1,165 trees, the mean 
annual increase was 87 c.m. or 41*4 o m. of carbon fixed ; and in the 
fifth period of two years, when there were 1,348 trees, tho yearly 
increase was only 47*5 c.m. or 24*2 c.m. of carbon. 

The conclnsion drawn from these experiments is that the fixation of 
carbon hy the forest tree diminishes in proportion as the shade pro- 
dnced by the underwood becomes more intense, and that this diminu- 
tion is not prevented by the subsequent suppression of the lateral 
branches of the coppice. The experiments of Saussure have proved 
that the carbon or carbonic anhydride required hy the plant is not 
derived from the soil, it is therefore useless to look in that quarter for 
a solution of the difficulty ; it is, on the contrary, much more probable 
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that a certain increase of carbonic anhydride in the atmosphere is 
beneficial to the life of the tree, and that this increase of carbonic 
anhydride results from the decomposition, under the influence of 
light, of the substances which form humus ; if access of light to the 
soil is prevented by the presence of a leafy undergrowth, the humus- 
forming substances are not decomposed ; carbonic anhydride is not 
produced, and the trees sufler in consequence, or at least do not 
flourish to the extent that they would do under opposite conditions. 

The author likens humus kept closely in shade to farm-yard manure 
which has been too deeply ploughed in ; both are liable to remain 
almost inert for several years. J. W. 

Growth of Legumes. By E. Pott (Lmdio, Yersiicli8,-8fat,y 26, 
57—106). — ^Por the following investigation, 50 sq. m. were sown with 
horse beans and the same amount with common vetch. Plants were 
collected at six diflerent periods during their growth from all parts of 
each field, an average sample being taken. The plants were divided 
as follows : — The stem cut ofE dose to the crown of the root was 
divided into three parts, except during the first period. In the first, 
fifth, and sixth periods the leaves were taken aU together; in the 
other oases the leaves were divided into lower and upper. The flowers 
were examined separately, also the young pods ; and in the last period, 
the seeds and husks were examined separately. 

Numerous tables of results giving the amount of woody fibre, fat, 
nitrogen-free and nitrogenous compounds, mineral constituents, and 
nitrogen are given, showing the state of the different parts of the plant 
at the six periods. 

For the horse-bean plant, the anthor finds that the plant continually 
iuoreases in weight, most, just before beginning to ripen and least, just 
about the eud of flowering. The formation of woody tissue has its 
relative and absolute maximum with the ripening of the fruit. Most 
woody tissue appears iu the lower part of the stem. The fatty suh- 
stauces are greatest at the end of the vegetation, hut are relatively 
greatest during flowering time. The absolutely and relatively greatest 
quantity of nitrogeu-free compounds appears before the ripening. 
The stems are relatively richer in nitrogen-free compounds than the 
leaves, and these are poorer than the flowers and the pods. The whole 
plant is richest in nitrogen-compounds during the flowering and is 
poorest before ripening. The upper parts of the plant are richer in 
nitrogen than the lower ; the least nitrogen relatively is found in the 
lower part of the stem. With increased age, the leaves become de- 
cidedly poorer in nitrogen. Mineral constituents increased during the 
whole growth of the plant ; the absorption was greatest during the 
flowering period, but the relatively greatest quantity was found during 
the first period. 

In the case of the vetch, the plants were collected at the end of five 
different periods. Tabular results are given, as in the case of the 
horse bean, and the author draws the following conclusions : — The 
plants increase in weight during the whole time. The greatest in- 
crease comes just before the ripening is completed, the least at the 
beginning of ripening. The increase in weight ceases first in the 
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lower leaves. The absolute maximum of the woody fibre formation 
occurs at the end of the flowering. The fat is found in greatest 
quantity after flowering, and is highest in the leaves. The absolutely 
greatest production of nitrogen-free compounds occurs after flowering, 
and generally less is found in the leaves than in the stem. Up to the 
end of flowering, the nitrogen increases, then decreases, again increases, 
and finally decreases ; the maximum occurs when the fruit begins to 
ripen. The amount of nitrogen per cent, is least at the time when 
pods cease to grow, whilst it is greatest shortly after the end of flower- 
ing. Generally the lower part of the plant is poorer in nitrogen than 
the upper ; the leaves contain more than the stem, and the seeds more 
than the leaves ; but the older the leaves, the less they contain. The 
ripe plants are richest in ash (per cent.) ; the maximum absorption 
compared with the ‘growth takes place at the beginning of ripening. 

J. T. 

Formation of Patty Matter and Kipening of the Olive. By 
A. Funaro {Gazzetta, 10, 82 — 85 ; also Landw. Versuchs.-bMf., 25, 62 — 
66). — The author made careful analyses of the pulp and kernel of the 
olive and also of the leaves of the plant at intervals between the 25th 
of July and 25th of February, the results of which are given in three 
tables. The author finds, with De Luca and Roussille, that the forma- 
tion of the kernel precedes that of the pulp, and that as the weight of 
the olive and of the fatty matter it contains increases, the water slowly 
diminishes. Mannitol is found in small quantity in the fruit, but can- 
not be detected in the leaves until the greater part of the fatty matter 
has been formed in the fruit. From this it is inferred that the pre- 
sence of mannitol has no relation to the formation of the fatty matter, 
but rather that it is a product of the metamorphoses of the carbo- 
hydrates. Its presence in the olive is accounted for when we consider 
that it belongs to the same family of plants as the ash. 

C. E. G. 

Amount of Albuminoids in Potatoes. By F. Holdjafleiss 
(Bied, Oentr.^ 1880, 120 — 122). — Analyses of 19 difierent soi'ts of pota- 
toes show that the amount of albuminoids (calculated by N x G’25) 
is not dependent on the sp. gr. nor on the starch; the quantity varies 
from 6 — 11 per cent, of the dry matter, the mean being 2’3i per cent, 
of the original material. E. W. P. 

Existence of Ammonia in Vegetables, By H. Pblet (Compi, 
rmd,, 90, 870 — 879). — The leaves of the beetroot contain 0*0138, tlie 
root 0*029, and the seeds 0*192 per cent, of ammonia. Phosphoric acid 
is in each case present in the proportion required to foim magnesium 
ammouium phosphate, whilst the magnesia is in slight excess. Wheat 
contains 0T6 per cent, of ammonia and 0*74 per cent, of phosphoric 
acid. The whole of the magnesium is probably in the form of magne- 
sium ammonium phosphate, whilst the excess of ammonia exists as 
double salts of ammonium and potassium. 0. H. B. 

Lime in Plant-Life. By E. v. Eaumer and 0. Kellermann 
(Landw. 7er8ucli8.-Statf 25, 25 — 38).— -Stohmann has shown (Amtalen, 
121) the necessity of lime for the development of plants, but its funo- 
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tion has not been fully made out. Bobm has shown that lime is neces- 
sary, in the earliest stages of plant life, for the consumption of the 
non-nitrogenous reserve stuff ; he also concluded that lime was as neces- 
sary to the building up of plant structure as to the change of cartilage 
into bone. From the rapid absorption of lime by sprouting bulbs, and 
the simultaneous appearance of calcium oxalate, Kellermann supposed 
that Kme might act on the solution of the starch by the formation of a 
ferment. The experiments on bean plants detailed in the paper were 
conducted by Raumer. Some of the plants were grown in acid- washed 
quartz-sand and fed with different solutions, both free from and con- 
taining calcium salt ; others were grown in water and solutions with 
or without calcium salt ; the plants produced were examined micro- 
scopically only. The results agree essentially with those of Bohm 
and others, and show specially that the function of the lime is closely 
connected with the consumption of carbohydrate ; further, the amount 
of lime present in the seed is not sufficient for the use of the non-nitro- 
genous reserve stuff. Whether the lime acts in the dissolving and 
transport of the reserve starch, or in the decomposition of the starch to 
form cellulose, is a difficult question to answer, but the weight of evi- 
dence is in favour of the latter view. The investigation is to be con- 
tinued. J. T. 

Belation between the Sxigar and Mineral and Nitrogenous 
Matters in Normal Beetroot and in Beetroot Bun to Seed. 
By H. Pellet (Oompt rmd.^ 90, 824 — 827). — The author considers 
that a constant relation exists between the amounts* of sugar and 
phosphoric acid (100 to 1*15), and that the latter is the most important 
constituent in the manures to be applied. The amounts of lime and 
magnesia in the plant vary but slightly, but the potash and soda are 
liable to much greater variations, replacing each other in equivalent 
proportions, so 3iat the amount} of sulphuric acid necessary to combine 
with the mineral matter in the ash remains almost the same. Next to 
phosphoric acid, magnesia and lime are the most important constitu- 
ents of the manures employed, then come potash and soda, and lastly 
nitrogen. The richer the beetroot is in sugar, the loss mineral matter 
does it contain, buU the quantity of leaves is greater and they leave 
more ash- If, however, the leaves are left on the soil, proportionally 
more mineral matter is restored to it. In other words, the higher the 
yield of sugar, the less is the soil impoverished. The German roots 
contain less chlorine and much less nitrogen than those grown in 
France, but are richer in sulphuric acid. The Siberian roots contain 
much more soda than is found in the French roots. The phosphoric 
acid probably exists in the root in the form of amraomum magnesium 
phosphate, since the acid and the magnesia are always present in the 
proportions in which they exist in this compound. 0. H. B. 

Manuriug of Field Beaus, By L. BinoLn {Bied. Oentr,^ 1880, 
353). — Field beans were grown on four plots manured as follows: — 
I, unmanured; 11, 100 kilos, nitrogen as ammonia salts; III, 65 
kilos, nitrogen as ammonia, and 50 kilos, phospborio acid as snper- 
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pliospliate ; TV, 200 kilos, phosphoric acid as supeiphosphate. The 
results per ha were as follows : — 


Plot, 

Beans. 

Straw, 

litres. 

Eilos. 

ElLob. 

Weight of hcolol, 
m kilos. 

I 

2,000 

1,676 

2,000 

78*75 

II 

3,6-10 

1,624 

2,241 

60*00 

Ill 

3,060 

6,204 


71-99 

IT 

3,200 

2,860 

2,767 

89-87 


The percentage composition of the beans did not greatly vary ; plot 
II gave a maximum 5’26, and I only 4*27'5 of nitrogen, while III 
gave maximum of ash 3'8. 

In 100 parts ash was found : — 


Beans. 



L 

IL 

III. 

IT. 

PA 

^■6 

27-48 

4*3 

41*4 

sb, 

6*46 

8*23 

6*1 

6-e 

Cl 

1*3 

8*3 

4*3 

i-fii 

Na^OjEgO 

32*61 

46*79 

33 83 

38-07 

CaO 

6*89 

1 

6*59 

1 6-6 

6-76 


Straw. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IT. 

PA 

5*15 

3 92 

4*00 

3*2 

SO 3 

8*57 

6-05 

6-06 

0 16 

Cl 

0*91 

1-78 

1-73 

0 *U 

KanO, E >0 

49*34 

61-26 

46-87 

36 *43 

Cad....“, 

80*25 

82-70 

83 21 

18*33 


E. W. P. 


Experiments with Marmres. By Leclerc and M. Moreau 
{Bied. Centr.^ 1880, 100 — 103). — The following were employed as 
manures through a six years’ course of potatoes, oats, flax, cole-rape, 
beans with vetches, oats : (1) stable manure ; (2) artificial manures ; 
(3) stable and artifi.cial manures mixed. These were sown with tho 
seed on plots of 7^ ars, and a similar plot was left uximanured for 
comparison. The yield of the various crops, with their money value, 
and also that of the manures, are carefully enumerated. 

In each year, a slight change in the quantities of the manure was 
made, but the materSis employed were the same. A second series of 
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experiments is also detailed ; in this series, the crops were grown upon 
land which was less rich in organic matter, and the course consisted 
of potatoes, wheat, clover, oats, potatoes and oats j in neither case is 
any inference drawn from the experiments. E. W. P. 

Note ly Abstrador . — In many cases it appears, according to the 
figures in the above paper, that the expense of the manure more than 
counterbalanced the gain of the manured over the unmannred crop ; 
as for example, value of unmannred crop of oats was 358 marks, that of 
the crop manured with ammonium sulphate was 430 marks, whereas 
the value of the manure was 164 marks. — E. "W. P. 

Reduction of SuperphoapLates, and the Behaviour of Phos. 
phoric Acid in Soils. By H. Joulie, H. Albert, and H. Yoll- 
BRECHT (Bied. Oentr,, 1880, 81—87). — Joulie states that all aluminium 
phosphates are soluble in ammonium citrate, but that the iron phos- 
phates are less soluble, the more basic they be ; they dissolve, however, 
if treated with ammonium citrate and sulphide. In a mixture of 
mono- and di-calcium phosphates with aluminium and ferric hydrates, 
the greater part of the phosphates are no longer soluble in water and 
citrate, which proves the combination of part of the phosphoiio acid 
with the last-named oxides; hence tricalcium phosphate must be 
formed. Tricalcium phosphate is also less soluble in ammonium 
citrate, the drier it is. It is further shown that if superphosphate be 
prepared with the requisite quantity of sulphuric acid, a moist pro- 
duct is the result when the phosphate contains lai*ge quantities of 
iron and calcium compounds. If a dry compound is produced, and 
this occurs when there is an insufficiency of acid, the superphosphate 
is I’apidly reduced to the tribasic salt. The same occurs, if calcium 
carbonate be added. 

Albert and YoUbrecht show that in a calcareous soil the reduction 
takes place most rapidly under the influence of light, and that the 
dicalcium salt also becomes tricalcium phosphate in the soil. 

All the phosphates, including ferric and aluminium, whether 
onginally insoluble or only partly so, become soluble in very peaty soils, 
the cause being in all probability the action of the humic acid. It is 
therefore most economical for the manuring of peaty soils to use only 
one-third of the sulphuric acid generally employed when preparing 
soluble phosphate, so that dicalcium phosphate only may be produced. 
Hence, composts of tuxf, or stable manure with insoluble phosphates, are 
valuable. E. W, P, 

Agrioultiiral Value of Reduced and Xuisoluble Phosphates. 
By A. Petermann and others (Bied, Centr,^ 1880, 87 — 99). — Peter- 
tnann’s experiments were made with (] ) superphosphate containing 
about 15 per cent, of soluble phosphoric acid; (2) superphosphate 
containing 7 per cent, of phosphoric acid soluble in water, and 2 per 
cent, soluble in ammonium citrate ; (3) precipitated phosphate con- 
taining about 20 per cent, of the acid soluble in citrate ; (4) ignited 
precipitated phosphate containing about 3 per cent, soluble in citrate ; 
the crops were peas and barley. He comes to the conclusion that in 

2 s 2 
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loaiiy cjases the “ redaced phosphate is of greater value than the 
superphosphate. In sandy sods the soluble phosphate is washed away 
from the roots ; if the superphosphate does not show marked action, 
on limey soils, it is due to the formation of tricalcium salt, while tho 
“ reduced ” on the same soil remains unaltered. On sandy soils 
having a small percentage of lime, the “ reduced” often shows a better 
result than the “ soluble.” This is probably due to the production of 
ferric and aluminium phosphate. The results with ignited phosphates 
are unsatisfactory. 

De Leeuw finds that on a soil containing no lime and much humus, 
the insoluble phosphates are the most satisfactory. Fleischer states 
that when the same sort of manures as above are applied to a peaty soil, 
the difficultly soluble phosphate is of more value than on other soils. 
B. Wein has employed the same manures, with the addition of Chdi 
saltpetre to “ soluble ” and “ reduced ” phosphates, on a sandy lime 
soil, and finds that the yield of grain (rye being the crop) is increased 
by the addition of phosphates, and the yield of straw trebled on those 
plots to which the nitrate had been added. The nitrate and reduced 
phosphate yielded the best crop. Phosphates increase the amount of 
dry matter ; for cereals, on the above class of soils, phosphorite phos- 
phate is better than guano superphosphate ; bibasic phosphate is best 
foi peas ; aluminium and ferric phosphates produce a better crop than 
if no phosphates had been added ; tricalcinm phosphate gives no re- 
sults. With oats, the results are similar. On light, ealcareons soils 
reduced phosphate is better than soluble phosphate for all crops. 

B. W. P. 

Sulphuroxis Acid as a Eemedy for Bunt in Wheat. By A. 
ZoEBL (Bied. Gentr.^ 1880, 129 — 133). — The spores of bunt or “stink- 
ing smut ” (tilletia caries) are readily destroyed by fumigation with 
sulphurous anhydride. It is recommended to bum sulphur in a largo 
cask, which is then half or three-quarters filled with the grain, and 
subseqnently rolled. The spores are destroyed in a few minutes, 
whereas the vitality of the wheat remains for the most part unimpaired 
even if exposed to the gas for 3 — 4 hours. E. W. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Determination of Specific Gravity. By A. W. Blyth (Anahjsf, 
1880, 76). — The sp. gr, of solid butter fat may be determined at Is® 
with great accnracy as follows : — short wide test-tube is weighted 
with lead or mercury and weighed in water, the height of the water 
in the beaker being noted and kept constant in future determinations. 

The tube is now filled with a weighed quantity of butter fat and 
weighed again in water. The sp, gr. of other organic solids may be 
determined by this method. A section of the solid is out with a cork 
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borer, so that it tightly fits the weighed test-tube containing mercury, 
and is covered by the latter. It is then weighed in water as above. 

If the solid is porous, the tube containing the solid is fitted with a 
doubly perforated cork, in which is inserted a stoppered funnel con- 
taining mercury, and a glass tube connected with a Sprengel pump ; 
the air is exhausted, and a stream of mercury allowed to pour in, the 
pores are thus completely filled with mercury. L. T. O’S. 

Filter-paper amd Filtering. By K. Kraut (Z&its. Anal, Ohem,, 
1879, 543 — 546). — Independently of mechanical means for hastening 
filtration, the author finds that attention to the quality of the paper 
used and to the shape of the funnel employed, will produce very con- 
siderable increase in the rapidity of filtration. The angle of the funnel 
must be a right angle, and the paper fit it evenly without interposed 
air-bubbles ; but further, the tube of the funnel must be of the right 
diameter and uniform throughout, any enlargement or constriction 
retarding the passage of liquid : in one series of experiments the time 
of filtration was increased fourfold by the use of a badly shaped fun- 
nel. The paper should be uniform in quality, and should not swell 
too rapidly when wetted ; it should also readily allow the passage of 
liquid whilst retaining fine particles of precipitate. The quality of 
the paper used, and the length of time it had been wetted, produced 
very great variations in the rapidiiy of transmission of the liquid. 
The best paper experimented on by the author was of Danish make. 

F. 0. 

Estimation of Carbonic Anhydride in Gases. By A. Gawalovski 
(Z&Us. Anal, Chem,^ 1879, 560 — 563). — An apparatus is described for 
determining the proportion of carbonic anhydride present in the gas 
used for “ saturation ’’ in sugar refining, or for making mineral water 
or for other purposes, where the carbonic anly’dride is mixed with 
other gases not absorbed by caustic alkali. Its claims over other 
existing forms of apparatus are that it is less fragile, it dispenses with 
stopcocks, is of smaller dimensions, and is cheaper ; at the same time 
it is snffijdently accnrate for commercial pnrposes. 

The apparatus consists of an upright graduated measuring tube 
closed above, into the lower end of which a U-shaped funnel tube can 
be fitted, the whole forming a U-tnbe. Two measuring tubes are pro- 
vided each of 200 c.c. capacity, the one broad above and narrow below, 
the other narrow above and expanded below, the enlarged part being 
divided by 50 o.o. graduations and the narrow part into -j- c.c. One or 
other of these tubes is used according as the proportion of carbonic 
anhydride present is large or small. The measuring tube is filled with 
the gas over salt-solution up to the 200 c.c. mark, then removed into 
a vessel containing caustic soda solution, and after the soda solution 
ceases to rise by further agitation, showing the absorption to he com- 
plete, the funnel tube is connected under the solution ; the tempera- 
ture of the gas is then lowered by immersion of the apparatus in a 
vessel of cold water, the levels of liquid in measuring tube and 
funnel tube are equalised, and the volume of unabsorbed gases is read 
off. To avoid error by capillarity, the tubes must he of the same 
diameter at the upper surfaces of the liquid, F. 0. 
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Reduction of Carbonio Anhydride to Carbonic Oxide by 
Red-hot Stannous Oxide. By A. WAftNBE {Zeits. Anal, Ghem , 1879, 
559 — 560). — ^In the course of experimeuts made to ascertain whether 
stannons oxide could be substituted for chromic oxide in the author’s 
process for estimating nitrates, it 'was noticed that carbonic anhydride 
was reduced to carbonio oxide by the heated stannous oxide. The 
author describes in the present paper experiments which fully confirm 
this result. Hence the method ot dehydrating stannous hydrate by 
heating it in a stream of carbonic anhydride is unsatisfactory, since it 
furnishes stannons oxide more or less mixed with stannic oxide. 

Similar experiments proved that carbonic anhydride is reduced in 
an analogous manner by red-hot ferrous oxide. P. 0. 

Formation of Nitric Oxide by Ignition of Nitre. By A. 
Wagneb (Zeits. Anal. Ghem , 1879, 652 — 558) — The method already 
described by the author (ibid.^ 11, 91) for estimating nitric acid by 
igniting a nitrate with excess of chromic oxide and alkaline carbonate 
in a stream of carbonic anhydride, is found to give accurate results 
either by estimating the chromate formed or the nitric oxide evolved. 
In the case of other gases being evolved, the author suggests oxidising 
the nitric oxide by oxygen gas over standard alkali solution, and 
titrating the excess of alkali : and he suggests adapting the process to 
the estimation of nitric acid in drinking-water by oxidising the organic 
matter by potassium permanganate first in alkaline then xn acid solu- 
tion. 

A direct experiment in which the nitre was estimated by reading off 
the volume of nitric oxide liberated, gave 0*7 per cent, excess of nitre. 

A series of trials with other oxidisable oxides in place of the chromic 
oxide, proved that with all other oxides a deficiency of nitric oxide 
was obtained ; cuprous oxide yielded 3 per cent, deficiency, raanga- 
noso-manganic oxide 4 per cent., and manganous carbonate about 15 
per cent. F. 0. 

Oantribntion to the Knowledge of Reduced" Phosphoric 
Acid, By 0. F. Meteb {Zeits, Avial, Oh&m, 1880, 145 — 150). — 
1. Frocpss of Meduotmi . — ^Wagner explains the so-called “ reduction ” 
of phosphoric acid in ferriferous and aluminiferous superphospbaioK 
hy the conversion of ferric and aluminic sulphates, in the presence of 
monobasic calcium phosphate, into acid ferric and aluminic phosphates 
with separation of gypsum. The two last-named phosphates consider- 
ably influence the quality of the superphospliate, as they occasion the 
formation of an insoluble precipitate. 

In investigating this point, the author found that the concentration 
of the solution containing the calcium phosphate materially retards the 
formation of this precipitate. He explains the “ reduction ” of the 
phosphoric acid by the simultaneous action of tnbasic calcium phos- 
phate, monobasic calcium phosphate and ferric sulphate on one 
another, and proves by a series of chemical equations that this action 
is facilitated by the presence of ferric and aluminic sulphates in ferri- 
ferous and aluminiferous superphosphates. 

2. S^aration of OHko- and FyrQ-j^hosphoric Acids, — ^In these ex- 
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perimeats dibasic calcium phospbato was used. 5 grams of the 
phosphate were ignited until constant in weight. The resulting 
calcium pyrophosphate was decomposed with sulphuric acid, and the 
lime separated with alcohol. The solution was diluted to 200 c.c. 

1. 10 c.c. neutralised with ammonia gave, when heated with 
ammonium (or sodium) acetate and uranium nitrate, a perfectly 
clear solution. On cooling, the salt was partly separated. 

2. 10 C.C. diluted to 120 c.c. with water and treated with ammonium 
chloride, magnesia mixture, and ammonia, did not give a precipitate. 
1 gram of the above phosphate was ignited, dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, neutralised with ammonia, and the solution made up to 200 c,c. 

1. By heating the solution with ammonium acetate, the calcium 
pyrophosphate was separated almost entirely, so that ammonia pro- 
duced only a slight turbidity in the filtrate. 

2. 50 c.c. treated with ammonium citrate and chloride did not give 
a precipitate with magnesia mixture and ammonia. 

S. By heating the resulting precipitate with ammonium acetate and 
uranium nitrate, it could only be dissolved with great difficulty. 
It was impossible to obtain a complete solution with sodium acetate. 

Fresenius states that ammonium molybdate with the addition of 
nitric acid does not precipitate pyrophosphoric acid ; the author, how- 
ever, constantly obtained a yellow precipitate. 

In conclusion, he says that he has not yet been able to ascertain how 
far these methods are capable of being applied for the quantitative 
separation of ortho- and pyro-phosphoric acids. Farther trials are 
being made. D. B. 

VolTunetric Detemoinatioa of Phosphoric Acid by Means of 
Uranium in the presence of Iron. By 0. Mohr {Zeits. Anal, Ch&m.. 
1880, 150—153). — 2 or 5 grams of the finely-powdered mineral are 
boiled repeatedly with small quantities of dilute nitric acid, and the 
solution is made up to 250 c.c. When soluble phosphoric acid is deter- 
mined in superphosphates, the same proportion is nsed, except that 
distilled water is employed instead of nitric acid. 10 or 25 c.c. of the 
filtered solution are treated with a solution of sodium acetate until the 
turbidity first formed no longer disappears. The solution of acetate 
of uranium is then added, and the mixture heated gradually to the 
boiling point. Before the end of the total precipitation has been 
reached, a few granules of potassium ferrocyauide are added* The 
ferric phosphate is thus decomposed, the phosphoric acid goes into 
solution, the ferric oxide forms Prussian blue, and becomes mixed 
with the uranium phosphate. It is essential not to proceed with the 
precipitation of the phosphoric acid until all the iron has been pre- 
cipitated, which is easily recognised by treating a drop of the 
supernatant liquid with potassium ferrocyauide on a porcelain plate* 

In this way determinations of phosphoric acid may be made with a 
standard solution of uranium in cases where its use was hitherto not 
practicable, and although this process cannot compete with the molybdic 
acid method, its application may be recommended especially for 
laboratories in connection with sewage and manure works on account 
of its simplicity and rapidity. D. B* 
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Analysis of Mineral Superphosphates and of "Phosphate 
Pr6clpit6.” By BRUiirNER {Zeits, Aiiah Ohem,, 1880, 141 — 145).— The 
methods described by Fresenins, ITeubaTier, and Luck, for determining 
the. “ assimilable ” phosphoric acid in superphosphates (jhid,, 10, 133) 
appear to have been surpassed by the improvement recently made by 
Petermann, who succeeded in removing several weak points, inherent 
in the above methods. The object of the present paper is to describe 
this improved method, which was accepted as a commercial test by 
the Belgian Government in February of last year. A certain per- 
centage of “ acide phosphorique anhydride assimilable ’’ is guaianteed. 
This includes the total phosphoric add in the compounds soluble in 
water and in ammonium citrate. 

The solution of ammonium citrate is prepared by dissolving citric 
acid in ammonia, and making it up to a density of 1*09, taking care 
that the solution has a distinctly alkaline reaction. It is then filtered 
and kept in a well- stoppered bottle: 100 c.o. of this solution are 
brought into a small wash- bottle. A weighed quantity of the manure 
to be analysed is then washed into a small porcelain mortar, ground 
up with the pestle, and the mixture transferred to a flask, using the 
remaining citrate solution to wash out the mortar. After^ warming 
the flask for one hour at 35° C. exactly, and repeatedly agitating it, the 
mixture is made up to 500 c.c. and filtered. The first portion of the 
filtrate is ejected, as the mixture never filters dear in the commence- 
ment ; 60 or 100 c.c. of the clear filtrate are then precipitated with a 
snfiGlcient quantity of magnesium chloride rendered strongly alkaline, 
and filter^ after six hours* standing. The ammonia is removed by 
washing, and the precipitate ignited and weighed in the usual manner, 
as magnesium pyrophosphate. D. B. 


Volumetric Estimatjon of Sulphates. By H. Preoht (Zeits. 
Anal. Ghem., 1879, 521 — 523). — N'ormal barium chloride solution is 
added until the sulphate is exactly precipitated, the final reaction 
being evident in a clear solution : if the liquid is not clear, the standard 
solution is added in excess, and the excess is estimated by adding 
standard potassium chromate solution in quantity more than sufiiciont 
to precipitate as chromate the barium present in solution, and then 
titmtiug the excess of chromate by standard ferrous sulphate. Tho 
potassium chromate is made of half the strength of tho barium 
chloride ; 10 c.o. of it are added to the precipitated solution, and tho 
liquid is neutralised by addition of sodium hydrate, an excess of which 
is harmless. If the yellow colour of the solution is not permanent, 
10 c.c. more of the chromate are added, and the addition continued, if 
necessary, until the yellow colour remains. The liquid is made up to 
half a litre, and 50 c.c. are filtered ofF, acidified with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and titrated with iron solution of one-tenth the strength of the 
chromate; the end of the reaction is seen by the change of colour 
from yellow to green, and is exactly found by adding a drop of it to 
potessium ferricyanide on a white porcelain surface. 10 c.c. FeO, 
divided by 2, gives the excess of barium chloride added, and each cubic 
centimetre of the latter indicates 40 mgrms. SOs. The method is veiy 
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exact, and is applicable in tlie absence of substances, which would 
reduce the chromate or oxidise the ferrous solution. F. C. 

Estimation of Potassium as Platinoohloride. By H. Phecht 
{Zdts, Anal. Oheni., 1879, 609 — 521). — This method of determining 
potassium seems to be the only one in general use, all others having 
proved to be less trustworthy. The author gives an account of a 
careful examination into the sources of error, and into the best mode 
of conducting the analytical processes. 

1. Preparation of the Platinic Ghloride . — If the alcoholic washings 
are evaporated to recover the platinum they contain, it is impossible 
to precipitate all the platinum with potassium or ammonium chloride, 
since the compound OaHiPtCb is formed, and is not thus precipitable ; 
an explosive compound is also liable to separate. The evaporated 
washings are best reduced by mixing them with sodium carbonate 
solution, glycerol, formic acid, or grape-sugar, and boiling. Potassium 
platinoohloride if present is gradu^ly reduced if shaken up occasionally 
with the liquid, but it is more rapidly reduced by being boiled with 
caustic soda solution of 1*2 sp. gr., containing 8 per cent, of glycerol. 
The reduced platinum-black is washed witn hydrochloric acid and 
water until it is free from sulphuric acid and potassium salts ; it must 
never be reduced by potassium instead of sodium carbonate or hydrate, 
or a large quantity of potassium is retained. Platinum reduced 
from alcoholic solution contains some of the above explosive com- 
pound, and glows when dried on the water-bath; it is only quite 
freed from this body by heating to redness, and this is necessary to 
remove any carbonaceous substances which would hinder the solution 
in acids. If reduced by soda and glycerol, the platinum appears to be 
pure, and is easily soluble in aqua regia. After dissolving the 
platinum by hydrochloric and nitric acid in the usual way, the excess 
of nitric acid is removed by alternate evaporation with hydrochloric 
acid and water ; its removal is necessary because it leads to formation 
of 2NO01,Pt0l4, and promotes the crystallisation of the platinic 
chloride. The above double chloride forms a yellowish-brown deposit 
of cubic crystals ; it is very deliquescent} and soluble, and is decom- 
posed by water, yielding ultimately 2H01.PtCl4» nitric acid, and nitric 
oxide ; so that the evolution of nitric oxide on diluting the solution 
with water is a proof of the presence of tliis double chloride. A pla- 
tinio chloride solution should be as free as possible from nitric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, and platinous chloride ; presence of platinous 
cWoride yields too high results, since it separates on addition of 
alkaline chlorides ; the presence of nitric acid to the extent of 4 per 
cent, of strong acid was found to make the results 0*05 to 0*1 per cent, 
too low by increasing the solubility of the platinoohloride. The 
presence of platinous chloride is more detrimental than that of nitric 
acid. Although ignited iridium is not soluble in aqua regia, it is 
soluble if alloyed with platinum ; it maybe separated from the solution 
hy Gibb’s method, but its remov^ is scarcely necessary, since potassium 
chloride precipitates platinum from the solution before iridium; and 
even if iridium should partially replace platinum in the precipitate, 
the atomic weights of the two metals are somciently close to prevent any 
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coBsidera'ble error arising. The platinum chloride used for estimating 
potassium should dissolve entirely in alcohol, and give the theoretical 
quantity of potassium plati nochloride when precipitated with pure 
potassium chloride. A table is given showing the porcentaqe of 
platinic chloride contained in a solution of known sp. gr. ; the deter- 
minations required for this table were made with solutions containing 
2*24 parts of free hydroohloiic acid to every 100 of platinic chloride : 
the solutions were evaporated and the residue ignited in hydrogen, 

2. Soluhiliiij in Alcohol of the Platinooliloridps of the AJJcali and 
Alkaline Barth Metals. — The solubility of potassium plati nochloride, as 
determined by Fresenius, is such as to render necessary a correction 
for what is dissolved by the alcohol used in washing; the^ author 
determined the solubility of the pure salt with every precaution, and 
found it to be much less than Fresenius stated, 1 part of the salt dis- 
solving in 42,600 parts of absolute alcohol, or in 37,300 parts of alcohol 
of 96 per cent, by weight, or in 26,400 parts of alcohol of 80 per cent, 
by weight. 

Sodium platinochloride crystals contain 6 mols. HaO, and arc 
triclinic prisms or tables. The dried salt when dissolved in hot 
alcohol crystallises free from excess of sodium chloride. This salt 
dissolves to almost any extent in boiling water ; the aqueous solution 
saturated at 15® 0^ contains 39*77 percent, of anhydrous salt : addition 
of alcohol causes separation of the salt in a crystalline condition. A 
saturated solution in 50 per cent, alcohol contains 17*85 per cent, of 
salt. The water of ciystallisation is almost entirely expelled at a tem- 
perature below 100°; the anhydrous salt dissolves much more copiously 
in alcohol than the crystalline, and with evolution of heat. The salt 
perfectly freed from water by drying at 150® dissolved in absolute 
alcohol to the extent of 48*3 per cent. ; after being dried on the water- 
bath 82*8 per cent, was dissolved ; on addition of a few drops of water, 
these solutions solidify to a mass of the hydrated crystalline salt. As 
the temperature rises the solubility of the salt is much increased ; 
addition of ether to the alcohol solution causes separation of the salt, 
and in a mixture of alcohol and ether in equal proportions, only 2*43 
per cent, remains dissolved. The salt is insoluble in other froo from 
alcohol; it is unchanged by boiling with alcohol, but if ether is present, 
it is partially decomposed into sodium chloride and a combustible 
compound of hydrogen and platinum chloride. 

Magnesium platinochloride prepared by mixing the two chlorides 
in molecular proportions j it crystallises with 6HsO ; it dissolves in 
absolute alcohol to the extent of 43*2 per cent., and when dx'ied at 
150® is less soluble, only 37*8 per cent, entering into solution. 

Barium platinochloride can only be obtained from a solution wbich 
contains excess of barium chloride ; the crystals contain HaO ; they 
are partially decomposed by water and entirely by boiling alcohol into 
the two chlorides. The presence of four times the theoretical propor- 
tion of platinum chloride was found insufficient to convert barium 
chloride into the platinochloride soluble in alcohol. The anhydrous 
salt yielded 94*8 (?) per cent, of insoluble barium chloride when washed 
with absolute alcohol. 
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SironUum ;platvnocJdoride is a salt soluble in water, and decomposed 
to a less, extent by absolute alcohol than the barium salt. The crystals 
after being well washed with alcohol left 4*2 per cent, of insoluble 
strontium chloride. 

^ Oalcdum jplaftnocliloride ciystallises with 8 H 2 O, is deliquescent in the 
air ; its alcoholic solution contains 53 per cent# 

3. O^peraticms in estimating l^otasdum . — When potassium is to be 
separated from sodium and magnesium salts and weighed as pla- 
tinochloride, the metals must be present as chlorides : sulphates are 
best removed by addition of barium chloride solution of known 
strength to the boiling liquid, which contains 0*5 of hydrochloric acid 
to every one part of salt# The precipitation is carried out in a half- 
litre flask, which is cooled and filled to the mark as soon as neither 
barium chloride nor sulphuric add causes any precipitate, a further 
quantity of water is added equal in volume to the barium sulphate 
precipitate, whose sp. gr. is 4*2, The use of standard barium chloride 
solution serves to determine the amount of sulphates present during 
their separation; its strength is 104 grams of anhydrous salt in a 
litre. The coprecipitation of potassium salts leads to a very slight 
minus error, amounting to 0*045 per cent, of potassium chloride in 
kieserite containing 12 — ^14 per cent. 

Finkener’s method is to be recommended when sulphates or sodium 
salts are present in large proportion, since it economises platinum 
chloride solution and alcohol. According to this method, sufficient 
platinum chloride is added to entirely predpitate the potassium, the 
precipitate is washed with alcohol, reduced, and the well washed 
platinum weighed. It requires little more time than the process 
already described with preliminary precipitation of the sulphates. 

The presence of magnesium chloride does not occasion error in the 
estimation of potassium, since magnesium platinochloride is much 
more soluble in alcohol than the sodium ssdt. But as barium pla- 
tinochloride is decomposed by alcohol, yielding insoluble banum 
chloride, the presence of barium always le^s to high results. It may 
be stated generally that the presence of barium chloride or of sulphuric 
acid is inadmissible in estimating potassium. 

In working with pure potassium salts, 15*2805 grains are dissolved 
in a half litre, and 10 c.c# of the solution are taken, each milligram of 
the platinochloride then corresponds to 0*1 per cent, of potassium 
chloride; if the potassium is returned as sulphate, 17*847 grams are 
dissolved. Larger quantities are neoessary for determining potassium 
with accuracy in carnallite, 20 grams being dissolved in 500 c,o., and 
25 c.c. of this solution being employed. After adding platinum 
chloride, the solution is evaporated until it crystallises on cooling, the 
formation of large crystals being avoided ; if sodium platinochloride 
alone has to be separated, it is best to evaporate quite to dryness, since 
the sodium salt is more soluble when anhydrous, the use of hot alcohol 
renders the washing more rapid for the same reason. The nse of a 
mixture of alcohol and ether is to be avoided, since the sodium salt is 
only dissolved by it with difficulty. 

The precipitate may be weighed on a filter previously dried for two 
hours at 130® C. ; if washed with absolute alcohol, it is perfectly dried 
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hj heating for 20 minntos at 130® 0. The nse of glycerol is not 
recommended. 

Small quantities of potassium chloride in presence of much sodium 
chloride are best estimated by adding sodium platinochloride solution 
to the solution of from 10 — 100 grams of the salts, and evaporating : 
the precipitate is washed with absolute alcohol, and the platinum 
contained in the sodium platinochloride present in the washing is 
separated, washed, and weighed. This is the only method which 
gives correct results when less than 2 per cent, of potassium chloride 
is present. • 0, 

Direct Determination of Soda in Potashes. By A. v. BEassblt 
{Zeits, Aymh Ohem., 1880, 156 — 159). — It is known that sodium 
chloride is but sparingly soluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid ; 
this applies also to potassium chloride, which nevertheless is much 
more readily soluble than the sodium salt, as illustrated by the follow- 
ing table : — 

10 C.C. of the saturated solution of sodium chloride in hydrochloric 
acid of 1'189 sp. gr. contain when prepared — 

at 13*6® 0*0091 gram NaCl 

15*2° 0*0092 „ 

25*0^ 0*0114 „ 

10 c.c. of a similar solution of potassium chloride contain — 

at 15® 0*1280 gram KOI 

15*5°...... 0*1284 „ „ 

A hydrochloric solution of potassium chloride, saturated at a tempe- 
rature of 15*3°, was treated with solid sodium chloride, and 10 c.c. 
evaporated to dryness. The residue amounted to 0*1380 gram salt- 
mixture.” This shows that the solubility of sodium chloride is not 
increased by the amount of potassium chloride present in tho solution ; 
the solubility, moreover, of sodium chloride in hydi*ochlorio acid of 
the above strength is not appreciably increased by raising tho tempe- 
rature of the solution. 

From these results, the author inferred that 100 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid of the above strength, previously saturated with sodium (dilorido, 
would dissolve the quantify of potassium chloride obtainable from 
1 gram of potash, whilst the so^um chloride formed from the soda 
present wo^d remain undissolved. The sodium chloride is allowed to 
settle, and after removal of the bulk of the acid solution is collected 
on a vacuum filter, washed with some of the hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion of sodium chloride, dried at 150°, and weighed. A simple and 
ingenious apparatus, which greatly facilitates this operation, is 
described in the paper. As to the other impurities present in potash, 
it is mentioned that they can be removed by treating the potash with 
water and filtering the solution. Silicic acid if present could bo re- 
moved by evaporation in the usual manner. D. B. 

BemovaJ, of Large Quantities of Sodium Chloride in Mineral 
AnalyseB. By F. Muok: (Zeiis. Anal Ohm., 1880, 140).— In 
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fusing with alkaline carbonates, neutralising the free acid with sodium 
carbonate, precipitating iron and alumina with sodium acetate, &c., 
the resulting solutions often contain as much as 40, 60, and 60 grams 
of sodium (and potassium) chloride. Under such conditions an accu- 
rate determination of magnesia, which requires all possible concentra- 
tion, cannot be carried out successfully. The author removes the 
alkaline chlorides as follows : — The filtrate containing the magnesia is 
evaporated to dryness, treated vrith cold fuming hydrochloric acid, 
and the mixture allowed to stand for a few minutes, having previously 
well stirred it. The whole is then filtered through a filter formed of 
alternate layers of coarse glass and cotton, and finally washed on 
the filter with fuming hydrochloric acid. The residue from the 
evaporated filtrate contains, besides magnesium chloride, only very 
small quantities of fixed chlorides, and requires but little water to 
dissolve it. D. B. 

Action of Fused Alkaline Carbonates on Flatinxun. By L. 
Koninck (Zeits. AnaL CJiem,, 1879, 669). — Fusion of 6 grams of 
KhTaCOs in a platinum crucible over a Bunsen flame and blowpipe 
flame, removed 1 mgrm. of platinnm. The presence of manganese 
raised this loss to 1*5 mgrm. and 1*7 mgrm. in two other fusions, 
probably owi^ to the formation of alkaline manganate. By keeping 
23 grams of ENaCOs in fusion for fifteen minutes at a high tempe- 
rature by means of the blowpipe, 3*8 mgrms. of platinum were ren- 
dered soluble in water, and in this case, as in those cited above, this 
weight of platinnm was found in the solution of the fused mass. 
Hence when a substance is decomposed by fusion with alkaline car- 
bonates in a platinnm crucible, it is necessary to allow for plalinnm 
entering into solution and to precipitate it with sulphuretted hydrogen 
in the copper and arsenic group. F. C. 

Lithium Phosphates. By Q-. Merling (^Zeits. Anal Ohem,, 1879, 
663 — 668). — The accuracy of the method of estimating lithium as 
orthophosphate having been called into question, the author has con- 
firmed its trustworthiness by preparing pure htbium carbonate from 
lepidolite, and precipitating a known quantity as phosphate : after 
observing all due precautions detailed below, 104*63 per cent, was 
found instead of 104*60. 

Lithium carbonate, prepared from lepidolite, was dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid ; all metids except magnesium were separated by treat- 
ment successively with sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, ammonium 
sulphide, and small quantities of ammonium carbonate. The magne- 
sium was completely sepai'ated by boiling with lithium hydrate, 
prepared by the action of silver oxide on the chloride. The solution 
was then considerably concentrated by evaporation, and precipitated 
by ammonia and ammonium carbonate : the lithium carbonate was 
boiled 20 times with small quantities of water to free it from chloride, 
then disseminated in a large quantity of cold water through which a 
stream of washed carbonic anhydride was passed. The clear filtered 
liquid was boiled, and the precipitated lithium carbonate several times 
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washed with hoih'ng water and dried : no foreign substances conld 
be detected in this salt. 

The process of estimation was carried out as follows : — A known 
weight of this salt was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the solu- 
tion was mixed with 10 times the weight of crystallised sodium 
phosphate and sufficient caustic soda to make it decidedly alkaline : 
it was then evaporated to dryness on the water-bath, and the residue 
was allowed to stand for 12 hours with sufficient 2*5 per cent, ammo- 
nia solution to dissolve all the soluble salts ; the phosphate was then 
washed for a long time with dilute ammonia. The filtrate and wash- 
water were united and subjected twice to the same process after 
addition of a little caustic soda; the third treatment yielded only 
0*6 mgrm. of phosphate. All evaporations were conducted in pla- 
tinum, hut the ignited phosphate left 7*7 mgrm. of silica on solu- 
tion in hydrochloric acid, the silica probably arising from the caustic 
soda. 

Lengthened washing of the precipitated phosphate with dilute 
ammonia is indispensable. Lithium orthophosphate dissolves when 
boiled with ammonium chloride solution with evolution of ammonia, 
and its purity may thus be ascertained. The decomposition which 
occurs is as follows : — Li 3 P 04 + 2 NH 4 CI = LiH 2 P 04 + 2LiCl -f- 

Lithium metajphos^hate was obtained by evaporating the solution of 
lithium carbonate in excess of phosphoric acid. The most suitable 
proportions are two molecules of lithium oxide to three of phosphoric 
anhydride. When the temperature duiing evaporation reaches 130®, 
a soluble crystalline salt separates, which contains 6 LiiO. 5 PaO 3 . 8 H 3 O, 
it consists of ortho- and pyro-phosphate. On continuing the evapora- 
tion, this salt redissolves, and as soon as excess of metaphosphorio 
acid begins to be evolved as white fumes the lithium metaphosphato 
crystallises : the thick mass is boiled with water, and the metaphos- 
phate remains as an insoluble heavy powder. The crystals are largo 
or small according as more or less than the above proportion of phos- 
phoric acid has been employed. It is probably a monometaphosphate. 

This process also yields the sodium and potassium metapliosphates 
in a crvstalline condition. 

Analysis of the lithium salt by the method of Kraut, Nahnsen, and 
Cuno {Aunalen, 182, 165) proved its composition to be that of lithium 
metaphosphate. 

Lithium metaphosphate is a white crystalline powder, consisting 
of well-formed microscopic tables. It is insoluble in boiling water, 
slightly soluble in acetic acid, and easily soluble in hydrochloric, 
nitric, sulphuric, and phosphoric acids. Its sp. gr. is 2*461. At on 
incipient red heat, it melts to a colourless hygroscopic glass of 2*226 
sp. gr., which is soluble in water with feebly acid reaction, and 
insoluble in alcohol. 

Lithium ^yrojphosjpliaie was prepared by dissolving Kraut’s (loc. cit) 
sodium lithium pyrophosphate in acetic acid and precipitating with 
alcohol; the bulky precipitate was washed with alcohol and dried. 
The salt contains 2 H 3 O ; heated to 100® it loses 7*03 per cent., and if 
melted 14*56 per cent, of water. The salt dried at 100 ® is still pyro- 
phosphate. F, 0 . 
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Estimation of Perrons Oxide in Presence of Organic Acids 
or Sngar. By J. M. Edeb (Ber., 13, 502 — 606). — Ferrous oxide 
can be accurately determined in mixtures containing organic acids 
by means of the reducing properties of potassium-ferrous oxalate. 
Neutral potassium oxalate is added to the solution, which should not 
contain a large quantity of free mineral acid. Excess of silver nitrate 
and ammonia are then added to the mixture. Metallic silver is pre- 
cipitated in the proportion of 1 atom of silver for each molecule of ferrous 
oxide present, 2FeO + Ag 20 = Ag® + Fe 203 (after the addition of 
the silver nitrate the liquid should be protected from direct sunlight). 
The precipitate consisting of metallic silver and ferric hydrate is col- 
lected on a filter, washed, dissolved in nitric acid, and the silver 
precipitated as chloride. If the liquid contains sufficient tartaric acid 
to prevent the precipitation of ferric hydrate, the silver may be 
weighed directly as metal. If the precipitate of metallic silver does 
not filter clear, ammonium chloride is added to the mixture. 

W. 0. W. 

Valuation of Pyrites by the Gravivolumetric Method. By A. 
Hodzeau (Compt, rend,^ 90, 870 — 872). — 1 gram of finely powdered 
pyrites is fused in a platinum crucible with 4 grams of pure potassium 
nitrate and 3 grams of pure sodium carbonate. The saline mass is 
dissolved in warm water, filtered to separate ferric oxide, and the 
solution diluted to 500 c.c. 10 c.c. are withdrawn, acidified with 
acetic acid, and the sulphuric acid estimated by means of a standard 
solution of barium chloride, measured by a gravivolumeter^ in which 
the standard solution is weighed. Besults accurate. K. B. 

Electrolytic Estimation of Cobalt, Nickel, and Copper. By 
W. Ohl (Zeits, Anal, Ohem,, 1879, 523 — 531), — After enumerating 
the sources of error and inconvenience in the estimation of these 
metals by any but the electrolytic process, the author describes his 
method of procedure. The current was produced by a small Gi*amme 
machine, the rate of revolution of which was under control ; a moderate 
speed pi’odncing a current which caused a deflection of 70® on an 
interposed sine-compass. When nickel is to be deposited in the 
presence of little or no cobalt, a very strong current is necessary, but 
if the quantity of cobalt is large, a weaker current must be employed 
to secure a firmly adhei*ent deposit. Copper may be separated by 
means of a very strong current if it does not exceed 400 mgms. in 
weight. The metal should be deposited on a platinum cono formed 
by rivetting the parts together, any folding together or curving of the 
edges being avoided, as they tend to retain the metallic deposit. 

As an example of the* application of the electrolytic process, the 
analysis of a cobalt-nickel ore is given. After decomposing the ore 
by heating it with strong nitric acid or aqua regia, preceded if neces- 
sary by fusion with sodium carbonate, the solution is evaporated to 
dryness ; the residue is then dissolved in a little strong hydrochloric 
acid, diluted, and sulphuretted hydrogen passed through the hot 
solution until it is cold : the passage of the gas through the hot solu- 
tion should be repeated, when all arsenic and copper jpresent will 
settle rapidly as sulphides. If by the colour of the precipitate copper 
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is jjndged to be absent, the excess of sulphuretted hydrogen should be 
removed by heat before filtering, since arsenic sulphide is somewhat 
soluble in a solution of this gas. If copper sulphide is present, the 
removal of the gas is omitted, and a slight error arises from the 
arsenic sulphide present in the filtrate. 

The filtrate is evaporated with addition of a little potassic chlorate 
to oxidise the iron : the residue is taken up with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, soda is then added to alkaline reaction, and the precipitate 
dissolved by addition of acetic acid; the liquid is then diluted 
and heated to boiling to precipitate the iron. The filtiate from the 
iron is evaporated to dryness, and the residue dissolved in water and 
dilute sulphuric acid, mixed with excess of ammonia and subjected to 
electrolysis ; as soon as the liquid has been free from colour for some 
time, and a few drops yield no precipitate or dark coloration with 
ammonium sulphide, the platinum cone with the deposit of nickel and 
cobalt is removed, wash^ with water, then with absolute alcohol, 
dried by holding it over a heated surface and weighed. The nickel is 
then estimated in the dry way by Plattner’s method, and the cobalt 
found by difierence. This method of estimating the nickel is liable to 
an error of only 0*2 per cent. : the alternative plan is to dissolve the 
electrolytic deposit in dilute nitric add, and separate the cobalt with 
potassium nitrite. 

The precipitate of basic ferric acetate is free from nickel and cobalt 
or contains mere traces of those metals ; and even if the iron should 
not be completely precipitated, a small amount of ferric hydrate pre- 
cipitate present during electrolysis is harmless. 

The separation of nickel, cobalt, and copper from the solution of 
any snhstance is effected by passing sulphuretted hydrogen slowly 
into the cold solution, which has been freed from silicic acid, until the 
copper sulphide separates; the arsenic remains almost entirely in 
solntion : the copper precipitate is filtered off rapidly, and with the 
filter is heated with nitric acid, then evaporated to dryness; thcrosiduo 
is dissolved in nitric add, diluted, and the copper precipitated by 
electrolysis: any arsenic present sepai'ates after tho copper, the cur- 
rent is therefore stopped when the copper is completely separated, and 
the solution, freed from nitric add by evaporation, is mixed with 
the former filtrate, from which the arsenic is then precipitated as 
sulphide and estimated as ammonium magnesium arsonato. Iron, if 
present in any quantity, is precipitated as basic ferric twjotato, and 
nickel and cobalt are then separated from the ammoniaoal solution by 
electrolysis, any ferric hydrate precipitate which forms on addition of 
ammonia bring added to the iron precipitate. The alkaline earths can 
be determined in the liquid from which &e nickel and cobalt have 
been separated. 

^ Zinc is tlie only metal which need be separated before estimating 
nickel and cobalt. It must be separated by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen into the aceric acid solution ; the filtiate is evaporated, the 
Msidue dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, and the ammoniacal solution 
is then electrolysed. 

Copper is separated from arsenic as described above: antimony 
should be removed by twice evaporating with nitric acid ; and lead, if 
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present in any quantity, should be precipitated as snlphate ; traces of 
lead will not interfere, since the metal separates as peroxide on the 
positive pole. Silver is separated as chloride, and bismuth as basic 
chloride. 

The author’s experience in the application of the electrolytic method 
to the quantitative analysis of metal ores leads him to recommend it 
on the grounds of economy of time and great accuracy. F. 0. 

Blowpipe Assay of Silver Lead. By F. M. Lytb (A'tuilyst, 1880, 
99). — The inconvenience arising from the smallness of the silver 
button obtained in the assay of lead ores by the blowpipe, may be 
avoided by digesting 1 to 6 grams of the finely powdered ore with 
strong hydrochloric acid until all the lead is converted in chloride. It 
is then evaporated to dryness, and the residue is boiled with a concen- 
trated salt solution (50 — 60 c.c. for each gram of ore taken). The 
solution containing the lead and silver chlorides is fiOitered, and the 
residue washed with boiling salt solution. Pieces of spongy lead (pre- 
cipitated from lead acetate by zinc) are placed in the* hot solution, 
and digested on the water-bath for a few hours ; these precipitate and 
absorb the silver, becoming changed in colour to silver grey. The 
end of the reaction is known by no change of colour taking place in 
freshly added lead sponge. The lead is collected, heated with sodium 
carbonate on charcoal, and finally cupelled before the blowpipe. 

L. T. O’S. 

VolTimetrio Analysis of Red Lead. By F. Lux (Zeiis, Anal. 
Chem., 1880, 153 — 155). — By treating plumbic peroxide with an 
aqueous solution of oxalic acid in excess, decomposition takes place 
with formation of plumbic oxide, water, and carbonic anhydride. 
Warm dilate nitric acid dissolves the plumbic oxalate formed by the 
excess of oxalic acid originally used, and the quantity of the latter 
may be easily determined in the nitric acid solution. The author 
applies this method in conjunction with that of titrating lead by means 
of potassium dichromate in an acetic acid solution, for the ready deter- 
mination of the practical value of red lead. Details of the method 
are given in the original paper. D. B. 

Presence of Arsenic in the Atmosphere. By H. 0. Baetlett 
{Analyst^ 1880, 81 — 82). — Experiments were made to show that 
arsenic would be present in the atmosphere of a room papered with an 
arsenical wall-paper. By placing the paper in a jar through which a 
current of pure hydrogen was passed containing a small quantity of 
ammpnia, and directing the efiiuent gas on to a piece of filter-paper 
moistened with slightly acid silver nitrate solntion, a deep brown 
mark is produced. In blank experiments, no mark appeared on tho 
prepared paper. Hydrogen evolved from sodium amal^m and water 
is the most convenient to use, since that from zinc and sulphuric acid, 
even when it gives no reaction with Marsh’s test, is liable to contain 
minute traces of arsenic and antimony. L. T. O’S. 

Volhard’s Permanganate Method of Titrating Manganese. 

By A, B. Haswblc (Dingl. ^dlyt. 236, 387 — 391). — The author 
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mentions tliat tliis method surpasses all recent improvements made in 
this direction. He has carefully investigated the method, and dnds it 
quick and convenient in execution, and the results very accurate. The 
method is based on the following facts. By treating a dilute solution 
of a salt of manganous oxide heated to 100° with a few drops of a 
solution of zinc sulphate, coloured pink by a few di’ops of a solution of 
potassium permanganate, and adding a solution of potassium perman- 
ganate drop by di*op to the mixture, with constant agitation, tlie sepa- 
ration of a brown peroxide mixed with zinc oxide occurs in the form 
of large flakes, which readily separate from the clear supernatant 
feintly pink coloured liquid as soon as all the manganese has been pre- 
cipitated. If the pink colour of the clear solution no longer disap- 
pears after standing for some time and repeated heating at 100°, the 
reaction maybe considered to be complete, and the total manganese con- 
tained in the solution to be precipitated as peroxide. From the number 
of c.c. of standard potassium permanganate used, the quantity of man- 
ganese can be calculated very easily. Volhard gives the solution a 
concentration of 2 mgrms. manganese in 1 c.c., consequently dissolves 
3*883 grams crystallised potassium permanganate in 1 liter of water. 
The solution to be standardised for manganese should not contain more 
than 0*25 per cent, of manganese. Iron appears to interfere with the 
accuracy of the results. It is, however, recommended to separate this 
metal by precipitation with zinc oxide. 

The standard solution of potassium permanganate is titrated by 
treating it with a solution of potassium iodide acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid. The iodine equivalent of the active oxygen in the per- 
manganate is immediately liberated, provided that excess of iodido is 
used, which may easily be recognised by the circumstance that no 
iodine separates from the brown solution. The iodine liberated is then 
estimated by means of sodium thiosulphate, &c. D. B. 

Must and Wine Analysis. By B. Ulbrioiit (Lavdw, VersuoJis.^^ 
Stat, 26, 5 — 24). — Determination of Chlorine, — With precautions, the 
gi’avimetric method gives good results. The liquid is diluted, treated 
with 5 per cent, of milk of lime, and after an hour tho solution is 
filtered off, heated to ?0° with nitric acid and slight excess of silver 
solution, and the precipitate is washed with precaution and weighed. 

Detemiinafion of Sulphuric Acid, — Very exact results can be obtained 
with care. The filtrate and wash water from the lime precipitate aro 
mixed and acidified wiuh a little hydrochloric acid, heated to boiling, 
and a very slight excess of barium chloride is added, tho wliole 
warmed for 2 hours, and then allowed to stand for 36 hours. 

J. T. 

Examination of Sugar-beet and the Amount of Sugar the 
Boots contain. By F. Schulze {Died, Gentr,, 133— 135).— If during 
the expression of the juice from sugar-beet the amount of sugar pre- 
sent be estimated in the different portions, it will be found that the first 
and last portions contain the smallest quantities. When Scheiblcr’s 
diffusion process is employed, the whole amount of sugar in the root 
can he determined, and if from this the amount of sugar in the mice 
be subtracted, the difference is the sugar retained in the mark. When 
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the root was sliced, a juice poorer in sugar was obtained by pressure ; 
but these slices when pressed yielded a juice which when examined at 
dijBferent stages of pressing, contained more sugar in the first portions. 

E. W. P. 

Soheibler’s New Process for the Deteiminatioii of Sugar in 
Beet. By 0. Scheibleb and others (Bieil, Oentr.^ 1880, 136 — 143). — 
By the expression of the juice from the sugar-beet 4*5 — 5 per cent, 
of “mark ” is left, so that up to the present time 95 — 95*5 per cent, 
have been the figures which were supposed to represent the true amount 
of juice in which the sugar was to be estimated. But this quantity is 
now shown to be considerably above the true quantity, which Scheibler 
and several others find to be only about 90 per cent. The excess is 
due to water forming a hydrate of the mark (colloid water). The 
following process is recommended for the better extraction of the 
sugar. 20 — 25 grams of the crushed root are placed in a tube, the 
lower end of which is closed by a piece of felt. This tube is again 
enclosed in a larger tube ending in an upright condenser, the lower 
end of the outer tube being connected with a 50 cm. flask, in which 
is placed 25 c.c. of 95 per cent, alcohol. The alcohol is boiled, 
allowed to cool and run back through the tube containing the sugar- 
beet for three-quarters of an hour. At the end of the operation the 
fluid is filtered, and the sugar determined by the polariscope (see this 
voL, p. 144). E. W. P. 

Separation of Pats from Soaps. By J. Wolff (Zeits. Anal 
Chem,^ 1879, 570 — 571).— In the ordinary method of soap analysis 
small quantities of unsaponified fats and resins are usually not esti- 
mated nor even detected. The author determines them by treating 
the soap with cold aniline, which does not dissolve soap, but readily 
dissolves fat and resin. 

To free commercial aniline from benzene and nitrobenzene, several 
kilograms are mixed with a slight excess of hydrochloric acid, then 
diluted with 500 parts of water, and shaken until all aniline salt has 
been dissolved. The solution is then filtered through several thick- 
nesses of well wotted filter-paper. The clear liquid is made just alka- 
line with sodium hydrate solution, and nearly saturated with sodium 
chloride. As soon as the aniline has separated it is run off and dis- 
tilled, the portion boiling above 180® being preserved for use. 

The finely divided soap is twice treated with about 20 parts of 
aniline for half an hour on the water-bath, being well stirred mean- 
while, and hard particles being pressed. It is eadh time filtered when 
cold. The united aniline solutions are acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
mixed with four times their weight of water, stirred well, cooled, and 
shaken with ether. The clear ether solution is separated, the ether 
evaporated, and the residue of unsaponified fats and resins weighed. 

P. 0. 

Testing Butter. By L. Mediotjs and S. Schereb (Zeits, Anal 
Ohem., 1^0, 159 — 162). — Of the three methods recently published by 
Hehner, Beichert, and Koettstorfer for the determination of butter 
fat, Beichert’s method appears to be the most useful and accurate, as 
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it detenmnes tiiat ingredient wliiclidistiiignislies butter fat from other 
animal and vegetable fats of the same category, namely, the volatile 
acids. 

The object of this paper "vras to see whether melted butter fat sepa- 
rates on cooling, so as to indicate to some degree any adulteration 
which may have tahen place, and for this purpose Reichert’s methoc 
was employed. It was found that the more diflSlcnltly fusible fat 
separated in places wheie the coohng first originated, whereae the 
more readily fusible fats separated towards the centre of the mass. 
The quantity of volatile fats had been increased in the contre and 
lower parts of the melted mass, whilst in the upper parts a decrease 
had taken place. 

These experiments indicate the necessity of using the utmost care in 
sampling tatty substances for analysis. D. B. 

Woody Fibre Estimation and its Defects. By 0. Kbaucit 
(Landw. Versuchs.^Stat, 26, 221). — After remarking on the unsatis- 
factory state of fodder analysis, and the want of accuracy in classing 
the results as protein, fat, non-nitrogenous extract, and woody fibre, the 
author details experiments made on residues obtained from rye grain, 
meadow hay, and red clover respectively, by treatment with ether and 
alcohol, cold and warm water, and infosion of malt. The residues 
were analysed, and were treated with dilute acids, potash solution, and 
Schulze’s reagent in various orders, and the results are discussed 
without leading to any definite conclusions. J. T. 

Estimation of the Non-albnminoid Nitrogen in Fodder. By 
E. Schulze (Laivdw. YersucTis^-StaLy 25, 173 — 176). — Kem has shown 
(^5^d., 24, 368) that in Sachsse’s method of estimating amides, the 
presence of ammonium salts causes en*or in the results, owing to tho 
action of nitrous acid on these salts. On decomposing asparagine by 
means of nitrous acid, one-half its nitrogen is converted into ammonia, 
and this under the action of the acid increases the amount of nitrogou 
obtained, so that the result for asparagine is too high. The author 
finds that the amount of nitrogen obtained from ammonium salts 
depends on their state of concentration, and on the iomporaiure at 
which the I’eaction takes place. J. T. 

Estimatioii of Proteids in Fodder. By R. Waoner (Land, 
Tersuchs.-Btat,, 26, 196-~2iy). — ^In papers by F, Sestini (ii&icZ., 23, 
305) and B. Dehmel (ihid., 24, 214), the process given by the author 
is unfavourably criticised in part. The author gives numerous ex- 
amples to show that the method he has previously described 
21, 259) gives accurate results, .The fodder may be extracted either 
by a 0*04 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid or a 0T25 per cent, 
solution of potash ; the latter gives the heat results. The extraction 
takes a day, and should be made at the lowest possible temperature, with 
frMuent shaking. The alkaline solution is treated with dilute acetic 
^d until a white precipitate appears, then a saturated solution of tannin 
m acetic acid is added to precipitate the proteids. After 12 — 24 hours 
filter, and to the filtrate add a considerable amount of common salt to 
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collect the proteids in snspension ; after 24 — 48 hours this residue may 
be collected. J. T. 

Examination of Mineral Oils. By 0. Bbenken (Zeita, Anal. 

1879). — The author describes his method of examining such 
oils as are used chiefly for lubrication of railway axles and of ma- 
chinery. He claims for his process the advant^e of detecting the 
presence of tar-oils, which resemble mineral oils in not being saponified 
by caustic soda solution ; it also shows whether the oil is properly re- 
fined and is free from undissolved substances. The presence of undis- 
solved particles in very small quantity is objectionable, since by set- 
tling they render the lower stratum of oil in a vessel useless for many 
purposes ; they also clog the woollen feeder which supplies oil to rail- 
way axles. 

The examination consists of the following parts : — 

1. Determination of the Speoifio Chravity. 

2. Detefi'miiudion of the Temperature at which Yapmr ie Evolved which 
will Burn continuously. — The oil is heated on a sand-bath in a porce- 
lain crucible 6*4 cm. in diameter and 4*7 cm. deep, which is filled to 
within 1*2 cm. of its edge. A small flame is passed once over the top 
of the crucible without touching the edge or the surface of the oil ; it 
should take as many seconds in passing as the number of cm. breadth 
of the crucible. This test is conveniently repeated for each 5® rise of 
temperature of the oil, and is then, if necessary, repeated for each 1® 
rise between the limits thus found. The oil should froth only slightly, 
or not at all, when thus heated. 

3. Determination of Solidifying Point. 

4. Determination of Undissolved Bodies. — 10 c.c. of oil are dissolved 
in 10 c.c. of ether, filtered through a weighed filter, and the filter and 
residue weighed after having been washed with ether and dried. 

5. Behavwur with Soda Solution. — 5 c.c. of soda solution of 1*4 sp. 
gr. are poured into a graduated test-tube, 10 c.c. of oil are added, and 
the whole is well shaken and heated in a water-bath ; the solution 
must separate perfectly from the oil in a few minutes or when the 
water boils ; the tube is then removed and once more shaken and i*©- 
placed in the water-bath ; after the soda solution has once more per- 
fectly separated it must be clear and show no alteration of volume 
after cooling ; an increase of volume indicates unwashed tar-oils. The 
inside of the tube must be perfectly clean, to insure the rapid and com- 
plete separation of the solution from the oil. 

6. Behaviour with Nitric Acid. — On mixing the oil with nitric acid 
of 1*46 sp. gr., the rise of temperature observed must be very 
slight, or better none ; if much rise occurs, the presence of washed 
tar-oils is indicated. If a small preliminary trial shows that no very 
violent reaction occurs, 76 c.c. of oil are poured into a graduated 
20 O.C. tube and are brought to 15® 0. ; 7*5 c.o. of the nitric acid at 
16® G. are then added, the tube is closed with a cork through which a 
thermometer passes, and the liquids are well shaken. H a violent 
reaction occurs a larger vessel is used and a ^lass tube passes through 
the cork, which is closed with the finger durmg the agitation. 

7. Behaviour with Sulphuric Add. — This test is carried out in the 

2 t 2 
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same way as that with caustic soda (6), 10 c c. of oil being mixed 
With 10 c.o. of acid of 1*53 sp gr. The acid must not be coloured 
black or brown, otherwise insufficient refining is indicated, or the pre- 
sence of tar-oils, already indicated by nitric acid, is coufinned. 

8. Examination of the Aqueous Extract for Slime and Free Acid , — 
Water, which has been violently agitated with the oil, must separate 
clear and must show no acid reaction. Slimy particles will make the 
water turbid, they are not removed by filtration, and settle after a 
time. 

The author does not consider the above method perfect, and intends 
tjo publish further papers on the reaction with nitric acid and on the 
determination of the consistency of the oil. F. 0. 

Determmation of Ash. in Coal. By F. Muck (Zdts, Ami, 
CJiem., 1880, 131 — 149), — ^The determmation and incineration of ash 
is in many cases accompanied with great difficulties, such as — 

1. The difficulty of incinerating bodies like anthr^ite, graphite. 

2. The formation of carbon, which cannot be burnt oft without 
difficulty (with fusible organic substances). 

3. The presence of certain mineral substances which retai'cl tho 
incineration, e,g. silica, phosphates, fusible salts 

4. The tendency to decrepitate, shown by some plants and almost 
all kinds of coal. 

5. The greater or less solubility of some ash-constituents. 

6. The chemical changes which the ash may experience, according 
to the time and degree of heat and the draught of air. 

The author has investigated this subject very fully, and gives a 
detailed account of his experiments, which tend to show that tho 
following conditions should be observed in order to obtain accuiuto 
results : — 

1, The substance to be incinerated must be pulverised very finely 
and heated very gradually. 

2 In order to completely incinerate the ash it is ad\’i&ablo to moi&ton 
it with alcohol, after incineration, and to continue the burning. 

3. Other conditions are considered in the original paper, which arc, 
however, mostly known to practical analysts. O. B. 


Technical Chemistry. 


Potassittm Ferrous Oxalate and its Use for Developing Pho- 
tographic Bromide of Silver Plates. By J. M, Edeb (Emil 
qidyi, 235, 3?6-—37'9).— Potassium ferrous oxalate has more pow- 
redu<m[ig^ properties than any acid or neutral ferrous compound 
Jutherto ezamined, its power of reduction approaching that of an 
alka^ solntion of pyrogallic acid. Hence it has been introduced 
m photography for developing bromide of silver plates. The author 
found that this developer, when applied correctly, gives bettor noga- 
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tives than those developed with the TLSnal alkaline pyrogallic acid 
mixture. It is essential to use a solution o£ slightly acid reaction, 
otherwise the development of the plates will not be successful. Gelatin 
plates are at present mostly developed with this salt. The plates are 
dipped into a solution of potassium ferrous oxalate and the picture 
developed in about two to five minutes. Several plates can be placed 
and developed in the same solution. Since this solution is somewhat 
more expensive than pyrogallic acid, the author has been investigating 
various modes whereby the developer may be recovered. He succeeded 
in devising a method of recovering the most valuable ingredient of the 
solution, viz., potassium oxalate, by the very simple process of preci- 
pitating the iron with potash, evaporating and crystallising. 

D. B. 

Analyses of Pour Waters for Turin. By A. Libbbn (jQazzetta, 
10, 86 — 115) and S. Caxnizzabo 116—118). — The municipality 

of Turin having decided to introduce a new water supply for the city, 
sent samples of four waters from different sources to the authors of 
these two papers for analysis. Lieben gives a long dissertation both 
on potable waters in general and on the methods of analysis, the 
analytical results being given in tabular form. The permanganate 
method (Schulze’s process) was employed for the organic matter, as 
the author considers that of PranMand and Armstrong to be liable to 
error, both from loss of volatile organic matter during evaporation 
and from the action of the sulphurous acid. Cannizzaro’s results 
a^ee with those obtained by Lieben, with the exception of the 
nitric and nitrous acid ; the former chemist having taken all the pre- 
cautions indicated by Kammerer (J.pr, Ohem,^ 1875) found that no 
nitrous add was present. Both chemists insist upon a knowledge of 
the history of the water as a most important factor in pronouncing 
an opinion as to its potability. C. E. G. 

A Peculiar Water. By W. Wallace (Analyst, 1880, 79).— This 
deep well water, which penetrates the strata of sedimentary rocks of 
the lower coal formation, is entirely free from sulphates, but contains 
large quantities of free ammonia, of chlorine, and of barium, giving a 
precipitate with calcium sulphate. The analysis gave the following 


results in parts per million : — 

BaOOi. CaCOa. MgCOj CaC31> MgOl. 

54T 202-6 23-0 92-4 78*0 

Orgamo Total 

KOI. NaCl. AljOi, &u. and volatile. solids, 

24-0 1783-0 8-0 7-0 86-0 2417-1 

Hardness, degrees per million 537-00 

Oxygen required to oxidise organic matter 1*67 

Ammonia, free, per million 0-95 

„ organic 0'07 


One month later the water had not altered in its composition, not- 
withstanding large quantities had been withdrawn from the well. 

L. T. O’S. 
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Evolution of Carbonic Oxide from Red-bot Iron ^oves. 

By F. Fishes (Dingh polyt X, 235, 438—443). — This question was 
first considered by Pettenkofer in 1851, and Morin in 18G9 proved 
that iron stoves evolve carbonic oxide, which escapes into the air of 
the room when they are heated to redness, thus becoming injurious to 
health. The presence of carbonic oxide and hydrogen in the air 
heated by iron stoves is explained by the diffusion of these gases 
through the red-hot metal, which can be avoided by lining the in- 
terior of the stoves with refractory bricks or stone and regulating the 
fire so as to prevent the formation of carbonic oxide in the stove as 
much as possible. D. B. 

Mode of Desulphurising the Crude Soda-lyes obtained in the 
Le Blanc Process. (J)ingl, polyt J., 235, 299.) — The oxidation of 
the sulphides in the soda-lyes has recently been facilitated by the ad- 
dition of manganese. 1 liter of the lye is treated with 1 gram of 
manganous chloride at a temperature of 60® to 60°. A strong current 
of air is then passed through the mixture, the manganous oxide 
formed being converted into a higher stage of oxidation, which, how- 
ever, immediately gives up again its oxygen to the metallic sulphides 
in the lyes. As soon as these are desulphurised they are draw off 
from the manganese oxide, which can be used for fresh quantities of 
the lye. In this way considerable quantities of the latter can be 
desulphurised, using comparatively little manganous oxide. 

D. B. 

Preparatioii of Soda from the Sulphate by Means of Lime 
and Sulphur. By F. Gtttzkow (DingL polyt *71, 236, 148 — 168). 
The author has patented a method of preparing caustic soda from 
sodium sulphate by treating the latter with calcium sulphite and in- 
troducing sulphurous acid gas into the mixture. Soluble calcium 
bisulphite is thus formed, which reacts with the sodium sulphate, 
forming calcium sulphate and sodium bisulphite. These are separated 
by filtration, and the gypsum washed out with hot water. The sodium 
bisulphite is then treated with milk of lime, whereby a solution of 
caustic soda is obtained, which contains a certain proportion of sodium 
sulphite and sulphate and also calcium sulphite. It is evaporated in 
the usual manner, and the calcium sulphite which is left after doeanta- 
tiou is used in another operation. The following two questions pre- 
sented themselves to the author in working out this motliod: — (1.) 
To what extent can sodium sulphate be trai^formed into the sulphite 
by means of lime and sulphurous acid ; and (2) to what extent can 
sodium sulphite be rendered caustic by lime ? As regards the first 
question, the conversion of sodium sulphate into sulphite is very 
satisfectory, and might be regarded as complete, if it were not for the 
solubility of the calcium sulphate, which is greater in the solution than 
in pure water. In the subsequent treatment with lime, this has a ten- 
dency to reconvert part of the sodium sulphite into sulphate. The 
second question could not be solved in a satisfactory manner, although 
success depends in a great measure on the solution being sufficiently 
dilute, but even with 14 grains per liter only 8? per cent, was converted. 
The results obtained, however, were only approximate, and, therefore, 
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could not be used as proper data for answering this question. It was 
found that sodium sulphite requires a greater dilution than the car- 
bonate. 

Details of the apparatus used and the mode of working are 
given. D. B. 

Dephosphorisation of Pig Iron. By B. v. Wagner (Bingl 
polyt X, 236, 147). — Bull has recently discovered a process of de- 
phosphorisiDg pig iron, which depends on the conveision of the 
phosphorus into phosphoretted hydrogen. The process is said to have 
been very successful as far as it has been tried at the present time. It 
consists in introducing into the fluid metal, after separating carbon, 
silicon, &o., by means of a current of air, a stream of steam mixed 
with hot air. The steam is decomposed, the hydrogen combining 
with the phosphorus, and escaping in the form of vapour as phospho- 
retted hydrogen. 

It is mentioned that this method, should it continue to give satis- 
factory results, would become of great practical importance, as it 
would probably compete with the Thomas-Gilchrist process. The 
author, however, points out that 0. Winkler is really the originator of 
this idea. In the first part of his AvJeitung zur Unierstbohung der In- 
dustrie-Oase (Freiberg, 1876, 6) Winkler in describing the Bessemer 
process distinguishes (1) combustion of the carbon and silicon by 
means of a current of air, and (2) removal of phosphorus in the form 
of a hydrogen compound, by forcing superheated steam through the 
metallic column, which is identical with the process proposed by 
BuU. D. B. 

Preparation of Nickel. (BingL polyt. X, 235, 444.) — ^According 
to Laroche and Prat, the composition of the nickd ore of New Cale- 
donia is as follows : — 

SiOg. OaO. AlgOs. MnO. FegO^ CoO. NiO. MgO. K2O,LiO,0ii. HaO combined 

. 41-0 3*0 7^0 9*0 14-0 1*3 8*9 6-0 Tl 8*7 = 100*00 

^ 46*0 0*5 1*3 4*0 5*2 0*0 17*3 9*0 0*7 16*0 = 100*00 

The powdered ore is treated with an eqnal weight of snlphnrio acid 

of 66® to 66® B. The mixture is boiled out -^viSi water and treated 
with a quantity of ammonium sulphate equivalent to the amount of 
nickel sulphate present. After concentration, nickel ammonium sul- 
phate crystallises out, which when rocrystallised, is obtained in a 
chemically ptire form. The latter is boiled with an equivalent quantity 
of an alkaline oxalate, and the precipitate treated with sodium or 
potassium carbonate at 110®. The oxalic acid is thus recovered, and 
can be used again for a fresh operation, whilst the carbonate of nickel 
is reduced to the metallic state in the usual manner. D, B. 

Examination of the Effect of Hard and Soft Water on the 
Brewing of Beer. By E. R. Southbt {JBied, Oentr,, 1880, 145 — 
147). — Composition of the worts (xmhopped) prepared with distilled 
water, and with hard water containing 66*9 grams calcium sulphate, 
and 16*5 grains magnesium sulphate per gallon, was compared, the 
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result being that neither of the above salts in solution has any appre- 
ciable influence on the amount of extract obtained, or on the compo- 
sition of that extract ; but the wort prepared with hard water settles 
more quickly, and remains unfermented longer, than if it had been 
prepared with soft water. B. W. P. 

Amount of Sugar in Sorghum, Maize, and Melons. By G. A. 
Goessmann (JBied. Oentr.^ 1880, 122 — 124), — The amoant of sugar 
(cane and grape) contained in several varieties of the above plants at 
difEerent periods of growth was estimated, and the result arrived at 
was that they are unfitted for the manufa^ure of sugar by reason of 
the small quantity which, they contain, E. W. P. 

Formation of Fat in Ripening Cheese. By O. Kellner 
{Layidw, YeT8uolis,~8iaL^ 26, 39 — 46). — The author criticises the 
results of several investigators, and then gives results obtained by 
comparing the proportion of fat in chalk-like and fatty-looking cheese 
from the same block, with that of two of the unchangeable constitaents, 
viz., phosphoric acid and lime. The amount of fat was almost the 
same, being slightly less, but not materially so, in the riper portion. 
Samples from an older cheese gave a similar pair of results. The melt- 
ing points of the fats obtained from the same block were almost idon- 
ticaf, the melting points of the fatiy acids also ; so that the fats were 
found to be the same in quality and quantity in ripe and in less-ripe 
cheese. J. T. 

Estimation of the Value of Grain. By E. Wollnt {Bied. 
Centr.^ 1880, 116 — 120). — It is usual to estimate grain by its volume- 
weight, but this is shown to be a false method ; the results of careful 
experiment are, that the volume- weight is not proportional to the size 
of the grain ; with barley and wheat, it diminishes with the size of the 
grain, whereas with certain sorts of oats it increases as the size of the 
grain diminishes : the volume- weight of a mixture of large and small 
grains is a mean of the volume-weight of both sorts ; the volume- 
weight of grains of like size is greater the less water they contain ; it 
is likewise greater the riper the crop he, and also higher in the case of 
translucent wheat: the volume-weight of the grains of cereals of 
different varieties is differeni, and is independent of the size of tlio 
grain. 

As the volume- weight cannot be taken as a true indication of tho 
value of grain, neither can the specific gravity, which is less in pro- 
portion as the grain is riper, and contains more moisture. 

The only true guarantee is the absolute weight of the grains. Of 
grains of like weight and size, those which are most globular, are the 
most valuable. B, W, P, 

Analysis of Various Tinned Poods. By G. W. Wiqneb 
{Analyst^ 1880, 99 — 102). — From the analysis made of different 
American and Australian tinned meats and vegetables, the author 
considers them to be very slightly, if at all, inferior to raw meat and 
vegetables as articles of food. L. T- O’S. 
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New Ooal-tar Colouring Matters. (Dingl, jpolift. 235, 316.) 
— ^Meister, Lucias, and Brunmg prepare irom secondary and tertiary 
amines of the aromatic compounds new colouring matters by the action 
of tri- and teti*a-chloroquinone or of crude chloianil. 

To prepare violet colouring matters, 1 part chloranil is added gra- 
dually with constant stirring to 2 parts dimethylaniline, and the 
mixture heated at 60® to 70® for some time. Blue colouring matters 
are formed by the action of chloranil on methyldipbenylamine. To 
obtain green colouring matters, chloranil is allowed to act on benzy- 
lated diphenylamine and its homologues, benzytolylphenylamine, Ac. 

Colouring matters are also obtained according to Herran and 
Ohaude by the action of nitrobenzene on mixtures of aniline and 
double metallic chlorides. D. B. 

Some Analyses of Starchmakers’ Besidues. By F. Holdi:- 
rLEiss (Bied. Centr.^ 1880, 66). — The author has analysed two samples 
of these residues with the view of estimating their value as fodder ; one 
sample was in the state in which it left the factory ; the other had been 
put under pressure to extract all the water possible. The analyses of 
the wet and dry substances show a striking diff erence in the pei'centage 
of albuminous substances and carbohydrates : the former largely di- 
minishing, the latter increasing in the dried substance, which is easily 
accounted for by the water carrying off the albumin. The employ- 
ment of pressure in order to bring the substance into portable and 
marketable condition would not be found iniurious, but when it is used 
for feeding purpoues, it should m every case be supplemented by highly 
concentrated starchy foods. 

The author compares the value of both with raw potatoes ; taking 
the residue from one centner of these at 0’17 mark, the wet starch 
residue is woi^h 0*44 mark, the dry residue 1’15 marks. J. F. 

On Explosives for Blasting, espeoitdly Nitroglycerine, By 
B. 0. Nietdbsstadt (Dingl. 'polyt, J., 233, 76 — 78). — ^The most widely 
used dynamite is NohWs kieselgulir dynamite. When used in solid 
rock it has from 6 to 7 times the force of blasting-powder. 

The “kieselguhr ” in its natuial state has the following percentage 
composition : — Insoluble silica, peroxide of iron, alumina, and calcium 
sulphate, 15*43; soluble sihca, 77*30; water, 7*27. Oree/n kieselgahr 
has the following percentage composition; — Insoluble silica, Ac., 
10*97; soluble silica, 6*2*92; organic matter, 17‘76; water, 8 36. 
The Meselguhr is first burned in a furnace to destroy the organic 
matter and expel water. The mingling of the nitroglycerine wiik the 
burned earth is done by band labour in wooden troughs lined wxth 
lead or india-rubber. The cartridges are prepared at the manufactory, 
of size corresponding with that usual for the bore-hole. The strongest 
cartridges are made with 76 per cent, nitroglycerine, the absorbent 
material being nitrocellulose or kieselgahr. The weaker sorts contain 
about 60 per cent, of nitroglycerine. 

Rhexite consists of a mixture of 30 to 66 per cent, of nitroglycerine 
with saltpetre, chalk, and sawdust. 
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Recently there has been brought into use in mining a mixture of 
nitroglycerine and dissolved gun-cotton. 

Lithofracteur consists of 62 per cent, of nitroglycerine, mixed with 
kieselgnhr, coal, Chili saltpetre, and sulphur. 

Dualin is better fitted for practical work than lithofracteur. It 
contains 60 per cent, of nitroglycerine, with sawdust and potassium 
nitrate. 

The sp. gr. of dualin is only half that of dynamite, and it bas per 
volume about 60 per cent, less explosive power. W. T. 

Liqtiid for the Preservation of Botanical Preparations. 
By J. Nesslee (Lnndw. Versuchs.’-Stutf 24, 276 — ^277). — The author 
has used a 20 per cent, solution by volume of alcohol witli 1 — 2 
drops of an 8 per cent, solution of sulphurous acid in the form of 
acid calcium sulphite to every 200 c.c. of alcohol. This is suitable 
for green parts which are easily bleached ; for roots which are brown, 
3 — 4 times as much of sulphurous acid is used. The solution has 
behaved very well since 1876. So far as observations go, animal pre- 
parations may be preserved in the same way. J. T. 

Prtoavera-wood. By J. Moeller {JDlngh polyt, J., 236, 146). 
— This wood comes from Na 7 idad (west coast of Mexico), and was 
obtained by Exner in ECamburg, where it had been sent into the market 
as furniture- wood. 

The author has examined this wood. As to its botanical origin 
nothing is known, and jfrom its anatomical structure also sufficient 
data could not he obtained for tracing its origin. The colour of the 
wood is yellow on its split or sawn surfaces; its polished sections, 
however, are coloured light reddish-brown, and the naked eye dis- 
cerns elegantly marked rays of a light colour, in which minute yellow 
spots are scattered about. The sp. gr. of the wood is 0*99, and its 
hardness veiy great. D. B. 
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New Hydrogen Lines and the Dissociation of Calcitim. By 
H. W. Vogel (Ber.^ 13, 274 — 276). — ^The spectrum of hydrogen has 
been hitherto considered to consist mainly of four lines : but in his 
photographic examination of Geissler's tubes containing hydrogen, the 
author has detected a number of other lines, some of them in the 
violet and ultra-violet of remarkable intensity and sharpness. Almost 
the same lines are observed in the photographed spectrum of perfectly 
pure electrolytic hydrogen, and hence must be considered characteristic 
of that element. 

One of the most brilliant of these lines is slightly less refrangible 
than the Fraunhofer line H', which, together with H", is usually 
ascribed to calcium. The author designates it Hde, the symbol Hd 
representing a hydrogen line. 

According to Lockyer (Proc. Boy, jSoc., 28, 157), the element 
calcium, when submitted to the enormous temperature of the white 
hxed sWs, which are regarded as the hottest, undergoes dissociation 
into two bodies X and Y, to which the lines W and respectively 
belong. This dissociation cannot be artificially effected. Lockyer 
rehes on the observation of Huggms, that in the spectra of Sirius, 
Vega, and other stars, the first of these lines is present, while the 
other is absent or scarcely visible. 

The author interprets the facts otherwise ; the so-called H' line in 
the stellar spectra being, in bis opinion, identical with the hydrogen 
line Hd«, and not belonging to calcium. The remaining hydrogen 
lines are also much more intense in these stellar spectra than in the 
spectrum of the sun. 

This view is home out by an examination of the published observa- 
tions of Huggins (OoTnpt. rend,, 1880, No. 2). Huggins there gives 
the wave-lengths of twelve stellar lines in the violet and ultrar violet. 
The first two of these are the acknowledged hydrogen lines. Hdy and 
Hd; and the others agree so closely with the hydrogen lines dis- 
covered by the author, that there can be no doubt as to their identity 
with them. 


Huggins’ stellar lines. 

3968 

3887-5 

3834 

3795 

3767-5 


Hew hydrogen lines. 

3968 

8887 

3834 

3795 

3769 


The rest of Huggins’ lines have not been observed by the author, 
who used glass prisms which strongly absorb violet and ultra-violet 
rays. Huggins used quartz prisms. 

Whether these lines are contained in the solar spectrum must he 
ascertained by using more higbly dispersive instruments. Doubtless 
the presence of the line H' will render diificult the detection of Hde. 

YOL. XXXVIII, 2 
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Lockyei>explains tlie fireqnent occuiTence of the line H' “ injected 
into the chromosphere” -without H", observed by Young, as due to 
the dissociation of calcium. In the author’s opinion the lino noticed 
to occur singly by Young was Hd*, and not H'. Oh. B. 

Dioliroic Fluorescence of Magnesium Platinocyanide. By 
E. Lommel (Ann. Phys. Ohem. [2], 8, 634 — 640). — A particularly well- 
formed crystal (a four-sided prism) of this salt being at the disposal of 
the author, various optical phenomena exhibited by it were carefully 
noted as follows ; — 

(1.) Viewed by reflected light, the side f^es were green, the end 
faces blue- violet. 

(2.) A ray of transmitted light was broken up into an ordinary 
bright carmine-red ray, and an extraordinary dark blood-red ray. 

(3.) In ordinary blue or violet light, the crystal showed splendid 
orange fluorescence. 

(4.) When ihis orange light is viewed through a ITicol prism it 
appears orange-yellow when the plane of polarisation of the Nicol is 
perpendicular to the axis of the crystal, scarlet when it is parallel to 
the same axis. 

(5.) If the violet light employed be first polarised, the fluorescent 
light is •orange-yellow when the plane of polarisation is perpendicular 
to, scarlet when it is parallel to the axis of the crystal. 

(6.) If a polarised violet ray falls normally on one of the end faces, 
a scarlet fluorescent light is obtained, and this colour is unchanged 
when the plane of polansation is turned about the axis of the crystal. 

(7.) If the ray fdls obliquely, the plane of polarisation remaining 
perpendicular to the end-face and therefore containing the axis of the 
crystal, the colour remains nnchanged; if, however, the plane of 
polarisation be inclined to the axis, the colour changes. From this it 
would appear that the light vibrations must be perpendicular to the 
plane of polarisation. The same conclusion results from the folio-wing 
considerations : — Red fluorescent light is obtained when the violet ray 
fells normally on the end-face, and when consequently the piano oF 
vibration is perpendicular to tlxe axis of the crystal ; red light is also 
obtained from the side-faces when the plane of polarisation is parallel 
to the axis of the crystal ; but since, in the first case, the plane of 
■vibration 's perpendicular to the axis, it should bo the same in the 
second : it is therefore perpendicular to the plane of polarisation. 

F. 11, B. 

Phosplxorescence. By B. StAetz (Awn. Phys. Ohm. [2], 8, 628). 
— ^In high vacua, the following substances exhibit phosphorescence : — 
Magnesium phosphate, wolfr^ite, cerusiiie, adularia, donblospar, apa- 
tite, franklinite, dolomite, red spinel, cobalt-glanz, stannite, baryta, 
chrome-ironstone, lazulite, lepidolite, zinnwaldite, ankerite, greenockite, 
pektolite, borax, lenoite, sanidiu, and the meteorite of Java, 1869, 
Cerusite is deprived of this property by ignition ; while on the other 
hand the following substances exhibit no phosphorescence, or but a 
feint -firaoe, until aSter they have been heated to redness : — Bruoite, 
magnesite, orthodase, kaolin, axinite, kieselzink, fergusonite, apophyl- 
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lite, and coelestin. A long list of minerals is also given wliicli do not 
exhibit phosphorescence. H. H. 

Electro-optic Observations on Varions Liquids. By J. Kerr 
(FhU, Mag, [5], 8, 85 — 102 and 229 — 245). — Some years ago two 
papers were published by the author (ibid,, 1875) describing experi- 
ments in which a power of double refraction was induced in gla«?s, 
carbon bisulphide, and other dielectrics by the application of electric 
force ; since then observations have been made with improved appara- 
tus, and with the advantage of previous experience^. 

The liquid to be examin^ is contained in a glass cell formed by boring 
a hole one inch in heischt and five-eighths of an inch in v/idth through 
a piece of plate-glass three-quarte 2 ?s of an inch thick; the ends of the hole 
are covered with thin pieces of plate-glass gently pressed against the 
main piece by suitable screws, in. the centre of the cell thus formed 
two brass buttons, each one-quarter of an inch in diameter, oppose their 
slightly convex and heavily plated surfaces. The distance between 
the two surfaces is one-eighth of an inch, whilst the line joining their 
centres is horizontal and parallel to the surfaces of the plate-glass. 
One of the buttons is connected with an electrical machine, the other 
with .the earth by means of wires passing ihrough holes drilled in the 
glass. Similar holes serve to fill and empty the cell. A ray of light 
emitted by a fiat parafiSn fiame presented edgeways,, passed, first through 
a polarising Nicol having its principal section at an angle of 45*^ to the 
horizon, then through flie cell above described, then through one or 
more slips of thin plate-glass so arranged that they could be subjected 
to strain by means of weights, and finally through the analysing Kicol. 

In order thoroughly to understand the resulte of these experiments, 
we must remember that when a ray of light polarised in a plane 
inclined at 45® to the horizon passes through a slice- of a uniaxial 
crystal having its principal axis vertical, the ray is broken up into 
two parts, one of which (the ordinary ray) has its vibrations in a 
plane perpendicular to the axis ; the other (the extraordinary ray) has 
its vibrations in a vertical plane containing the axis. In negative 
uniaxial crystals, such as calcspar, the velocity of the extraordinary 
ray is greater ; in positive nniaxial c^stals, such as qnartz, it is Wss 
than that of the ordinary ray. Precisely the same effect can be ob- 
tained with a piece of glass subjected to strain in one direction ; if 
stretched vertically or compressed horizontally, the light, having its 
vibrations vertical, will travel faster; if compressed vertically, or 
stretched horizontally, the light, having its vibrations vertical, will 
travel slower than that which has its vibi|ktions horizontal. In the 
first case, therefore, the glass acts as a negative, in the second, as a 
positive uniaxial crystal, with the principal section vertical. 

Since this birefringent action induced in the glass varies with the 
strain to which it is subjected, it is evident that we are provided with 
a means of exactly compensating any similar action of the electrified 
Hqnid in the cell, and so observing the nature and measuring the 
amount of snch action. This is the object of the slips of glass placed 
in the path of the ray of light, as above described. 

As an illnstraiion of the effects observed when a liquid is submitted 
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to electric force, we may select those obtained with carbon bisulphide. 
The cell being filled with this liquid, the slips of glass being subjected 
to no strain, and the analysing Nicoi being turned to perfect extinction, 
the electrical machine is set in motion, and immediately the light is 
restored in the form of a fine vertical line ; as the potential rises, the 
light increases steadily until it is quite bnlliant ; but if a spark be 
taken upon the knuctde from the prime conductor the phenomenon 
vanishes instantly. One of the compensating slips is now subjected 
to strain, and it is found that horizontal tension strengthens the efibct 
of electrical action, whilst horizontal compression weakens it, and when 
strong enough reproduces sensibly perfect extinction. It would, 
therefore, seem that the electric tension has the same efPect on the 
liquid as a horizontal tension on the glass, in other words, the electric 
force sets up a birefringent action in the carbon bisulphide ; the light 
which is polarised in the plane parallel to the lines of force, that is to 
say, the vibrations of which take place in the plane perpendicular to 
the lines of force, is relatively retarded. 

Carbon bisulphide when electrified acts therefore as a positive 
uniaxial crystal with the axis perpendicular to the lines of force. 
Other liquids, such as colza and olive oils, with which the glass cell 
was filled, yielded opposite results, hehaviner as a negative uniaxial 
crystal with the axis in the same relative position. 

Experiments were made with a large iiumber of liquids, with the 
genei^ results given in the following table, where the positive 
liquids are arranged as nearly as possible in the descending order of 
electro-optic power, the larger and clearer intervals being marked by 
separating lines. The negative liquids are not so arranged, but colza 
and seal oils are certainiy among the strongest, and linseed is the 
weakest. 


Positive liqmds. 

Carbon bisulphide, v. g. 

Cumene, g. 

Paraffin oil (sp. gr. 0*890), v. g. 


Carbon di chloride, v. g. 
Xylene, v. g. 

Toluene, v, g. 

Cvnieije, v. g. 

Benzene, v. g. 


I^egative liquids. 
'Vegetable fixed oils. 
Colza, V. g. 

Sweet almonds, v, g, 
Olive, V. g. 
Poppy-seed, < 7 . 
Eape-seed, p. g, 

Nut. 

Mustard-seod, p. g. 
Linseed, p. g. 


Amylene, v, g. 


Paraffin oil, v. g. 
Sperm oil, p. g. 
Terebene, v, g. 
Bromotolnene, ft. 


Animal fixed oils. 
Seal, g. 

Cod liver. 

Lard, p. g, 
Neatstoot, g. 


Valeric acid, &. j 

As it is admitted that very slight changes in the conditions of tho 
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experiment produce large variations in the electro-optic power, and as, 
moreover, no care seems to have been taken to obtain pnre liquids, 
further than to purchase the best readily obtainable, the above order 
of the positive liquids may require much alteration. 

The electrical conductivity of the various liquids was roughly esti- 
mated by drawing sparks from the prime conductor of the electrical 
machine, firstly when the conductor was in connection with one of the 
brass buttons of the cell, while the other was in connection with the 
earth; and secondly when the conductor was entirely disconnected. 
If the sparks are in each case of about the same density and length, 
the liquid in the cell must evidently be a good insulator ; if the sparks 
are smaller in the first case the liquid is not a good insulator, whilst if 
no sparks at all can be obtained, the liquid evidently conducts elec- 
tricity without dijBGLculty. The letters «?. g., p. y.,. and h , placed 

after the names in the table, signify that the insulation obtained with 
the liquid is very good, good, pretty good, or bad. 

When experiments were nubde with nitrobenzene, it was found 
that no optical effect could be obtained in the usual way, the liquid 
conducting electricity with the greatest facility. An interesting 
phenomenon was, however, observed when the wire connecting the 
machine with the cell was interrupted by a small air-space. In this 
case a momentary restoration of the light takes place at the instant 
of the passage of a spark across the air-space, and this restoration is 
the brighter the greater is the distance across which the spark has to 
travel. 

By means of a Thomson’s long-range electrometer, the electric 
potential during the experiments with non-conducting liquids was 
measured, and the tension of the compensating glass slips being at the 
same time noted, it was possible to obtain at any rate a general idea of 
the relation between potential and birefringent action. As r^ards 
the glass slips, it was inferred that the straining weight and the 
optical effect are sensibly proportional as long as the weight does not 
exceed 12 lbs. The weight, therefore, may be regarded as a measure 
of the optical effect. This being so, quantitative experiments with 
carbon bisulphide proved that as the potential increases the intensity 
of the corresponding birefringent action also increases, and that the 
increments of pot^tial corresponding to a constant increment of 
birefringent action have sensibly smaller values at high than at low 
potentials. Experiments with other liquids gave similar results, and 
it was remarked that in some cases the optically equivalent potentials 
for two liqnids were respectively proportional. E. D. B. 

Specific Heat of Water. By BiLUMOARTNER {Ann, Phys. Ohem, 
[2], 8, 648 — 653). — At Prof. Pfanndler’s suggestion, new determina- 
tions were made, in which the method of mixtures was employed, 
precautions being taken to render the results as accurate as possible. 
Tables of the numbers obtained are given. The values of the true 
specific heat of water at 100° (the specific heat at 0° being taken as 
unity) as given by different observers ai*e as follows : — 
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Regnault’s experiments and oalcnlation 1*0130 

9 , „ and Bosscha’s calculation 1*0220 

V. MuncLliauBen’s experiments and Wiillner’s calculation 1 *0302 

Baumgartner’s experiments and Pfaundler’s calculation 1*0307 

Henriclisen’s experiments and calculation 1*0720 

Jamin and Amaury’s experiments and calculation 1*1220 

Marie Stamo’s experiments and calculation 1*1255 

F. D. B. 

Freezing Mixtures of an Acid and a Hydrated Salt. By 
A. Ditti (Gompi. rend.^ 90 , 1163 — ^1165). — The reduction of tem- 
perainre observed when sodium sulphate is mixed with hydrochloric 
acid is not due simply to the solution of the salt. Double decom- 
position takes place in accordance with the principle of maximum 
work ; sodium chloride is produced, and this, being insoluble in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, is precipitated : the water wliich 
existed in the salt as a solid is set free as a liquid, and it is mainly 
this passage of the water irom the solid to the liquid condition which 
causes an absorption of heat. If the hydrochloric acid be not suffi- 
ciently concentrated, a portion of the salt formed is dissolved, the 
decomposition is not complete, and the maximum reduction of tem- 
peiature is not obtained. "When 16 parts of sodium sulphate are 
mixed with 12 parts of the commercial acid, the temperature of the 
mature is reduced about 83°. Similar effects are produced with 
mixtures of sodium phosphate or sulphate with nitric acid, and the 
alums or sodium phosphate with hydrochloric acid. 

Pure phosphoric acid may be easily obtained by saturating a solution 
of sodium phosphate with hydrochloric acid gas, decanting the clear 
liquid from the precipitated common salt, and distilling off* the excess 
of hydrochloric acid. 0, H. B. 

Compounds of Hydrogen Peroxide. By Bdrthblot (Oompf, 
rend., 90 , 334i — 337). — The paper gives the measurements of the 
thermic relations of certain comhinations of hydrogen peroxide with 
alkalis, recently discovered by Sohdne. The combination BaO^.H^Os, 
decompose with development of heat == 4- 14*2 cal. into BaO^.H^O 
+ 0 ; this hydrate of hari am peroxide then combines with more 
water, BaOs H^O + OHaO = BaOa.lOHiO = + 29*6 cal., and finally it 
breaks up into BaO.H.O and oxygen, BaOa.lOHaO = BaO.lOHaO + 
O = + 11*8 cal., each of these reactions being attended with develop- 
ment of heat. The same series of reactions serves to explain the 
instability of hydrogen peroxide in the presence of a trace of baryta, 
or of any other alkali, the following series of reactions takinir 
place ^ 

2H0O2 + BaO.HaO = Ba03.B[a02 + 2H3O 
Ba 02 .B [302 ~ Ba02.H20 4- 0 
BaO^HsO = BaO-HsO 4- 0. 

All these reactions are attended with a disengagement of heat, and 
^^the alMi reverts to its origr^ condition, when it reacts upon a 
fi^h qu^tity of hydrogen peroxide, continuing a series of reactions 
which individually and collective! v are exothermic. R. R. 
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Heat of Pormatioii of Ammonia, of the Oxides of Nitrogen, 
and of the Nitrates. By J. Thomsen (B&r., 13, 498 — 500). — ^Ber- 
thelot (Oonvpt rend.^ 89, 877, tliis volume, p. 207) bas recently shown 
that the heat of formation of ammonia cannot be accurately deduced 
from experiments based on the action of chlorine on aqueous 
ammonia. Satisfactory results are obtained by burning ammonia in 
oxygen; the heat of combustion for 1 mol. equals 91300. The 
heat of formation of N + Ha is 12200. 

The author has repeated Berthelot’s experiments, and obtains 90650 
for the heat of combustion, and 11890 as the heat of formation for 
1 mol. NHa. 

Since the heat of formation of ammonia enters into the calculations 
for the heat of formation of the acids and oxides of nitrogen, the fol- 
lowing numbers must be substituted for those contained in the pre- 
vious communication (J5er., 13, 498 — 500, and this vol., 81). 


Table I. 


Reaction. Heat of formation. 

Nitrous oxide N* -f* 0 —18320 

„ „ N + HO + 3255 

Nitric oxide N + 0 —21575 

„ „ NaO -f O -24830 

Nitrous acid Na -f O 3 -f Aq, — 6820 

3 , N 3 O* + O + Aq. — 86330 

,, „ N H- Oa -h H + Aq. H-30770 

„ „ NO + O+H + Aq. +52345 

Nitrogen dioxide N + 0* — 2005 


,, ,, •••».... NO + O +19570 

Nitric acid Na + O 5 + Aq. +29820 

„ n • • • HaO + O 4 + Aq. +48140 

,, 9 ) NaOa + Oj + Aq. +72970 

,, 9 , NaOi + 0 + Aq. +33830 

9 , 9 , N + O 3 + H +41510 

9 , „ NO + O 2 + H +63085 

9 , „ NO 3 + O + H +43515 

„ „ N 2 O 4 + 0 + HaO +18670 

„ 9 , N + O 3 + H + Aq. +49090 

,, „ NO + Oa + H + Aq. +70665 

„ „ NOa + O + H + Aq. +61095 

„ 9 , NOaHAq, + O +18820 


Table II . — Seat of formation of MetaMc Nitrates hy direct vmon of^eir 

lilemmts. 


Anhydrous nitrates. Heat of formation. 


Potassium 

.... 119480 

Sodium 

.... 111260 

Lithium . . 

.... 111620 

Thallium . . 

68160 

Silver . . . . 

28740 


Anhydrous nitrates. Heat of formation. 

Barium 226740 

Strontium 219850 

Calcium 203230 

Lead 105500 

W. 0. W. 
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Heat of Pormation of Chloral Hydrate. By A. Wuriz 
(Oompt, rend,, 90, 337 — 342). — ^The experiments described in the 
paper lead to the following conclusions. The vapours of water and of 
anhydrous chloral may be mixed without giving rise to any sensible 
change of temperature. This fact supports the view entertained on 
other grounds that the vapour of chloral hydrate is a mixture and not 
a compound, and that it forms therefore no exception to the law of 
Avogadro and Ampere. 

Sainte-Olaire Deville considers that the experiments detailed in the 
foregoing paper do not determine the point at issue. He declines to 
accept either Avogadro’s law, or any doctrine concerning atoms, 
molecules, forces, peculiar stat^ of matter, &c., refusing to believe in 
what he cannot see or even imagine. As a matter of fact, the vapours 
of ammonium chloride, of the chlorides of the compound ammonias, 
and of many volatile organic bases, correspond with 8 vols., and it has 
not yet been proved that any one of these vapours is a mixture. 

B. Bi. 

Heats of Oombustion of Glycerol and of Ethylenic Glycol. 
By W. LouGtriNiNBi (Oompt rend,^ 90, 367). — The heat of combustion 
of glycerol in the reaction CaHaOs liquid + 70 gaseous s= 4H20 liquid 
+ 30 O 2 gaseous, is 392,466 ; that of ethylenic glycol in the reaction, 
CJBEeOa liquid -|- 60 gaseous = 3 H 2 O liquid + 2 CO 2 gaseous, is 
288,293. B. B. 

Volatile Metallic Chlorides. By v. Mbyisr and H. Zxjblik 
(Ber., 13, 811 — 816). — ^The authors have endeavoured to settle the 
question as to whether such chlorides as Fe 2 Clc, Sn 20 l 4 , become PeOls 
and SnCltf at higher temperatures, and claim to have proved the 
existence of Sn0l2 at a temperature of about 800®. G*. T. A. 

Compression of Gaseous Mixtures. By L. Catllbtet (Omyipf, 
rend,f 90, 210). — ^When a mixture of air and carbonic anhydride is 
submitted to pressure, the liquefaction of the carbonic anhydride is 
often greatly retarded. Thus, a mixture of equal vols. of air and car- 
bonic anhydride will support a pressure of 400 atmospheres at 0° 
without visible change. When, however, 6 vols. of carhoiiio anhy- 
dride are mixed with 1 voL of air, the former is easily liquefied. If 
the pressure be then raised to 160 or 200 atmospheres, the meniscus 
of liquefied acid, before concave and well-defined, grows flat and in- 
distinct, then it gradually becomes imperceptible, and the liquid at 
length disappears altogether. The tube then appeal’s as if filled with 
homogeneous matter, which resists all further pressure as a liquid 
would. 

When the pressure is ag^n slowly diminished, the liquid suddenly 
reappears, at a pressure which is constant for given temperatures. A 
thick cloud appears in the tube, spreads, and vanishes as the liquid 
forms. The pressures at which the liquid carbonic anhydride re- 
appears are at 6*5®, 130 atmospheres; at 10®, 124 atmospheres; at 
13®, 120 atmospheres; at 18®, 118 atmospheres; at 19®, 110 atmo- 
^heres. Garhonic anhydride gas compressed beyond 250 atmospheres 
is not liquefied at 21®. It might be supposed iiiat this disappearance 
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of the liquid is apparent only, in consequence of the refractive index 
of compressed air increasing more rapidly than that of liquid carbonic 
anhydride, so that at the point where the two indices become equal, 
the surface of the liquid would cease to be visible. But, in that case, 
the surface of separation should again become visible when the pres- 
sure is further increased. This, however, does not occur, and the 
author’s conclusion is that under high pressures a gas and a liquid are 
capable of solution in each other, so as to form a homt^eneous 
whole. E. E. 

Note , — The recent experiments of Eamsay on the so-called critical 
point of liquids (Proc. Boy, Soc,) would seem to require some modifi- 
cation of the above theory. — 0. B. Gr. 

Variation of the Tension of Vapour emitted above and 
below the Point of Fusion. By P. m Monbesie (Oomjpt. 

90 , 1158 — 1161). — The variations in the tension of the vapour of a 
substance are so much greater above its point of fusion than below 
that the two series of variations cannot be accurately represented by 
the same curve. C. H. B. 

Proportion of Carbonic Anhydride in the Air. By J. Eeiset 
(Oompt. rend., 90 , 1144 — 1148). — ^The mean of 91 day and night 
determinations made during the latter half of 1879 was 29*78 vols. of 
carbonic anhydride in 100,000 of country air. Between 9 a.m. and 
4 P.M. the mean amount was 28*91 vols. in 100,000 ; during the night 
80*84 in 100,000 ; i.e,, the proportion of carbonic anhydride in the 
atmosphere is greater during the night than in the daytime. In foggy 
and hazy weather the mean amount was 31*66, with a maximum of 
34*15 in a very dense fog. Details of the method of determination and 
of the apparatus employed are given. 

The proportion of aqueous vapour in the air varied from 4*215 
grams per cubic meter in November to 16*552 grams in August, the 
mean being 10*135 grams (see also tbis Journal, 36, 744). 

The author considers that no connection has yet been definitely 
established between the variations in the proportion of carbonic 
anhydride in the air, and the mode of circulation of the latter. 

0. H. B. 


The Problem of Estimating the Number of Isomeric Paraffins 
of the Formula C„H8„+ii. By F. Hbemann (Per., 13, 792). — The 
author gives no description of his method, but states that by a “ more 
concrete method ” than Cayley’s (On the analytical forms called 
Trees. Eeport of British Association, 1875) he finds the possible 
number of isomeric paraffins of the formula OiaH 26 to be 355. 

G, T. A. 

History of Periodic Atomicity. By L. Mbtee (Per., 13, 
259—265). 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


Vapour-density of Iodine. By F, Meier and J. M. Crafts 
(Ber,, 13, 861 — 873). — Tlie auttors have repeated Victor Meyer’s ex- 
periments (Ber., 13, 399, and this voL, p. 433) on the density of iodine 
vapour, introducing slight modifications in the apparatus to increase 
the accuracy of their results, and they find that the vapour-density of 
iodine begins to be abnormal between 600® and 700®, and at a tem- 
perature of 1390® it is 0*60 of the theoretical density. 

The difierence between the results of Y. Meyer and those of Deville 
and Troost (Ann. OTiim. Fhys., 69, 161) is partly due to the fact that 
the latter authorities have ^iken the temperature of boiling zinc and 
cadmium as 1040® and 860® instead of 940® and 746*3® respectivelv. 

W, C. W. 

Actioii of PotasaiTun Iodide on Hydrogen Peroxide. By 
E. SoHdNE (Bar., 13, 627 — 629). — ^The separation of the small quantity 
of free iodine which occurs on mixing pure hydrogen peroxide with 
neutral potassium iodide is not due, as stated by Berthelot (Oompt. 
rend.y 90, 333), to the action of the carbonic acid in the air, or to 
some constituent of the containing vessel, but to the fact that hydrogen 
peroxide is decomposed by potassium iodide into water and oxygen, a 
small quantity of free iodine and free alkali being liberated at the 
same time (compare Awnalen^ 195, 228). T. G* 

Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide in Presence of Alkalis 
and Alkaline Earths. By E. Schone (Ber., 13, 623 — 627). — The 
author considers that Berthelot’s theory (OoTwpt. rend., 90, 334) of the 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in presence of alkalis or alka- 
line earths is incomplete, since it does not account for the yellow 
colour, which always accompanies the spontaneous decomposition 
of the double compounds of hydrogen peroxide with the peroxides of 
the alkalis and alkaline earths; and that his own view (Annalen, 
392, 257; 193, 241), according to which the formation of higher 
oxides of the metal (tri-, tetra-, or even pentoxides) plays an important 
part in the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in presence of the 
alkalis and alkaline earths, is more in accordance with observation. 

T. 0. 

Actioii of Snlplmrous Anhydride on the Oxides of the 
Alkaline Earth-metals, By K. Birnbaum and 0. Wittich (Ber., 13, 
651 — 663). — Barium oxide unites slowly with sulphurous anhydride 
at 200®, and more rapidly at 230®, forming BaSOs. Strontium oxide 
absorbs the gas less energetically than l^rinm oxide, the reaction 
commencing only at 230® ; the product is SrSOa. Oaldum oxide (com- 
TOre Schott, Dmgl, polyt. 7., 202, 62 ; and Eammelsberg, Pogy, Awn., 
67, 249) does not absorb the gas below 400®, but at this temperature 
combination takes place rapidly with the formation of a basic sulphite, 
OasSsOw. At 500*^ the gas is very rapidly absorbed, but the sulphite 
then splits up into sulphate and buiphide. Magnesmm oxide begins to 
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absorb the very slowly at 326®, forming MgSOs, but this is decom- 
posed at a dightly higher temperature. T. 0. 

PersTilplmric Acid. By Beethhlot ( Oom^t rend ,^ 90, 269 — 275, 
and 331 — 384). — The author describes in the first paper his recent 
study of the formation by electrolysis of persulphuric acid, which 
compound was discovered by himself in 1878. The most concentrated 
solution of persulphuric acid he could obtain had 123 grams of S 2 O 7 in 
1 litre, the liquid consisting in addition of 376 grams of sulphuric 
acid and 850 grams of water. The method of operating was to pass 
the current from 9 Bunsen cells, connected to form 3 elements, 
through dilute sulphuric acid. The platinum electrodes were sepa- 
rated by a porous partition, and measures were adopted to prevent the 
temperature from rising. At a certain stage of concentration the 
character of the reaction is modified, and instead of pure persulphuric 
acid a combination of that substance with hydrogen peroxide is formed, 
tending to the definite composition, Sc 07 , 2 H 202 . This compound, 
the author considers, is analogous to the combination of barium and 
hydrogen peroxides, Ba 02 .H 202 , discovered by Schone. S 2 O 7 . 2 H 2 O 2 
is almost entirely changed into persulphuric acid when it is mixed 
with an excess of monohydrated sulphuric acid. Persulphuric acid in 
solution slowly decomposes ; the excess of oxygen is gradually 
liberated, but a certain quantity of hydrogen peroxide is at the same 
time produced. The stability of the acid is increased by dilution. 

In the second paper, the author gives the details of various thermic 
determinations relating to the heat of formation of persulphuric acid 
and other substances. 

From these it appears that the formation of hydrogen peroxide, of 
pel's ulphuric acid, and of ozone are endothermic, and form a graduated 
series : — 

Ozone, O 2 + 0 = (Oz.) gives —29*6 calories. 

Persulphuric acid, S2O6 H- O = (S2O7) absorbs 27*6 calories. 

Oxygenated water, H20 + O = (£^ 02 ) absorbs 21'6 calories. 

These substances are transformable one into another, and they all 
contain active oxygen, that is to say, oxygen which acts on oxidisable 
bodies more readily than ordinary oxygen. This is explained by the 
excess of energy wliich is stored up in them, as indicated by their 
thermic relations. B. E. 

Oonstltiition of Selenious Acid. By A Miohablis and B. Lastd- 
MANN (Her., 13, 656 — 657). — The fact that iodides of the alcohol 
radicles act on sulphites with formation of sulphonio adds shows 
that sulphurous acid may be considered as hydrogen sulphonic acid, 
H.S020H. The following experiments have been made with the 
object of determining whether selenious acid has a similar constitution. 
Ethyl iodide acts on potassium selenite only at high temperatures, 
forming free selenium, potassium iodide, aud alcohol ; in a similar 
manner by the use of benzyl chloride we obtain free sdenium, potas- 
sium chloride, benzaldehyde, and a little benzoic acid. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, selenious acid acts as an oxidising agent. 
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Sodium ethylate and sulphurous chloride give SO(OEt)i, whilst ethyl 
iodide and silver sulphite give Bt.SOg-OEt; the corresponding com- 
pounds of selenium, on the contrary, give the same product in both 
cases, viz., SeO(OEt) 2 , which is decomposed by water, forming sclenions 
acid. The above reactions show that selenions acid has a different 
constitution to sulphurous acid, being in fact a true dihydroxyl acid, 
SeO(OH) 2 . 

The ethoxylcliloride, SeO!Cl(OBt), is easily obtained by the action 
of alcohol on selenions chloride. T. 0. 

Silicon Ethyl Series. By C. Fribdel and A. Ladenbueo (Ann, 
Gliim, Fhys, [6], 19, 390 — 406). — ^The authors refer to former papers 
on the organo-silicon compounds (Arm. Ohim. Phys, [4], 9, 5 ; 19, 
834; 23,430; 27, 416-428). 

In the present paper they give the tesults of attempts to prepare 
compounds containing as a nucleus 2 atoms of silicon =Si — Si=, and 
theiefore analogous to ethane and its derivatives. The starting point 
for the preparation of these compounds is silicon hexiodide, which the 
authors have succeeded in preparing by heating silicon tetriodide with 
finely divided silver (reduced by zinc from moist silver chloride), in 
sealed tubes at 290 — 800® for several hours. The contents of the 
tube are freed from unaltered tetriodide by repeated washing with 
small portions of dry carbon bisulphide; a larger quantity of hot 
carbon bisulphide is then added, and the mixture filtered as rapidly as 
possible out of contact with the moisture of the air. On cooling, the 
solution deposits small colourless hexagonal prisms of Si^Iaj which 
fume in moist air, and dissolve in potash with evolution of hydrogen. 
Silicon hexiodide may be fused in a vacuum, but partially decomposes 
at 260®. It cannot be distilled at atmospheric pressure or in a vacuum, 
but on heating a portion sublimes, and the remainder decomposes into 
the tetriodide and an orange substance which appears to be Sil 2 . 

Silicon Jiexahromide, SiojBre, is obtained by adding an equivalent of 
bromine to a solution of *^6 hexiodide in carbon bisulphide. It crys- 
tallises in rhombic plates, presenting tho optical phenomena of biaxial 
crystals, and is therefore not iaomorphous with the corresponding 
iodide. 

Silicon liexacliloride, Si 2 Cl 6 , is obtained by gently heating a mixture 
of silicon hexiodide and mercuric chloride. The product is distilled 
off, rectified over mercuric chloride, and purified hy fractional distilla- 
tion. It is a colourless liquid, distilling between 144° and 148®, and 
crystallising abont — 1° ; it fumes in the air, and is decomposed by 
water, with formation of a product which in great part dissolves in the 
acid liquid. All attempts of the authors to prepare this substauce in 
the dry way by the action of silicon, silver, zinc, sodium, and hydro- 
gen on silicon tetrachloride at a high temperature, were unsuccess- 
ful. MM. Troost and Hautefeuille, however, have recently prepared 
ShCU hy the action of silicon tetrachloride on fused silicon, at a tem- 
perature at which porcelain begins to soften. 

SilicQ-oxalic hydrate, H 2 Si 204 . — ^When crystals of silicon hexabromide 
are introduced into ice water, hydrogen is evolved, and a white sub- 
stance deposited which, after daydng in a vacuum and then at 100°, 
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has a composition expressed by the formula HiSiaO*. Treated mth 
potash, it gives ofE hydrogen in theoretical proportion, and when burnt 
with oxygen and heated in the air it decomposes with incandescence, 
leaving a residue of silica in the proportion required by the equation : 
HaSi^Oi + 0 = H2O -f 2SiOa. The air-dried substance contains 10*4 
per cent, water, the formula HjSi204 + 2H2O requiring 12*8 per cent. 
The authors explain the formation of silico-oxalio hydrate by suppos- 
ing Si2(HO)6 to be first produced, and to become Si202(H0)2 by the 
loss of 2H2O. Although this substance is the chemical analogue of 
oxalic acid, it has no ax^id functions; bases, even the most dilute, 
decompose it with evolution of hydrogen, just as oxalic acid under 
certain conditions is decomposed by potash. 

Silico-oxalic hydrate may also be prepared by the action of silicon 
hexiodide on absolute alcohol, the ethyl iodide, which is formed at the 
same time, being removed by distillation. 

Silicon hexethide, Si2(02H5)e. — Silicon hexiodide is added in small 
quantities to zinc ethyl in the proportion of Si2le to SZnEta. A brisk 
reaction ensues, and a white substance is deposited. The product is 
distilled, the distillate washed with water to remove zinc ethide, 
agitated with concentrated sulphuric acid (to remove a substance 
which appears to be oxide of silicon-tiiethyl), again washed with 
water, dried, and submitted to fractional di^illation. The distillate 
boiling at 150 — 154" is silicon tetrethide, that coming over between 
250" and 253" is sUioon hexethide, Si2(CaH5)6* Silicon hexethide is a 
limpid, slightly oily liquid, with a faint odour resembling that of 
silicon tetrethide. It bums with a bright flame, producing clouds of 
silica. Two vapour-density determinations, made at about 300®, gave 
the numbers 8*53 and 8*63, theory requiring 7*96. The excess was 
probably due to the presence of the above-mentioned oxide of silicon- 
triethyl. The density of the liquid silicon hexethide is 0*8510 at 0®, 
0*8403 at 20®, compared with water at 0® and 20® respectively. This 
compound may be regarded as a derivative of silico-ethane, Si2H6, just 
as tetraphenylethane, 02H2(06H6)4, is a derivative of ethane. 

J. M. H, M. 

Action of CertaiiL Metals and Non-metals on Phosphorus 
Oxychloride. The Existence of Leverrier^s Phosphorus Sub- 
oxide. By B. Ribinitzek and H. O-OLpsoHMinr (Per., 13, 845—851). 
— ^When molecular silver is heated with phosphorus oxychloride in 
sealed tubes at 250®, the following bodies are formed : phosphorus tri- 
chloride and pentoxide, pyrophosphoryl chloride (P2080l4)j silver 
chloride, and silver ortho- and pyro-phosphates. 

With metallic copper, phosphorus oxychloride yields cuprous chlo- 
ride and phosphide, al^ phos^^oric anhydride and pyrophosphoryl 
chloride. Under similar conditions, metallio mercury produces mer- 
curic chloride, phosphide and |)hospbate, mercurous and phosphorous 
chlorides, pyrophosphoryl chloride, and a small quantity of phosphoric 
anhydride. 

Sulphur and lead do not act on phosphorus oxychloride, and tin has 
no action on it at 100®. In addition to phosphorus trichloride, zinc 
metaphosphate and chloride, and small quantities of phosphoric anhy- 
dride and pyrophosphoryl chloride, metaJlio zinc forms phosphorus 
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suboride, PiO, described by LeTerrier (Ann., 27 , 167). This oxide, 
the of which was denied by Schrofter, is an orange-red 

powder, which reduces solutions containing silver, mercury, or gold, 
and when boiled with potash blackens and evolves phosphoietted 
Lydrogen. 

Magnesium and aluminium yield, similar products to tliose obtained 
in the case of zinc. By the action of iron on tbe oxycbloride, ferrous 
chloride and phosphate, and phosphorus trichloride and pentoxide are 
produced. 

A modication of phosphorus suboxide, P^O, appears to be formed 
by heating at 260® a mixture of phosphorus and the oxychloride, 
-I- POOIb = P 4 O + PCU. It is a red substance, and differs 
from the ordinary modification inasmuch as it is not attacked by 
alkalis or by water, and does not reduce solutions of silver or gold. 

With arsenic, phosphorus oxychloride yields the trichlorides of 
arsenic and phosphorus, also phosphoric anhydride and pyrophosphoryl 


chloride. 

The authors consider that the results of these experiments are 
evidence in favour of the pentavalence of phosphorus, since isomeric 
oxychlorides of phosphorus were not produced in any instance. 

W. 0. w. 


Composition of Hydrated Barium Dioxide. By E. Schonb 
(Per., 13, 803 — 807). — Only one hydrate of barium dioxide, Ba 0 a. 8 H 202 
can be obtained between 6 ® and 20 °, either by spontaneous decomposi- 
tion of the compound BaGa-HsOa under water, or by addition of a 
ilute solution of hydrogen peroxide to excess of barium hydrate. 

G. T. A. 


Dissociation of Barium Dioxide. By BoussmaAULT (Am. Chim. 
Thgs. [5], 19, 4j64j — 4i72). — ^In this paper Boussingault narrates the 
senes of attempts which he has made to devise a method of separating 
the oxygen of the atmosphere economically on an industrial scale. 
The method employed by him was the alternate peroxidation and 
reduction of baryta at a dull red and a bright red heat respectively. 
After a few heatings, it was found that the baryta almost loses its 
power of absorbing oxygen. The author demonstrated that this loss of 
activity is due to a change in the molecular state of the baiyta induced 
by the high temperature required for the decomposition of barium 
dioxide under ordinary conditions. In fact, baryta obtained by very 
strongly heating the nitrate will scarcely take up oxygen, and oven 
combines with water with extreme slowness. The experiments of Gay- 
Lussac on the decomposition of calcium carbonate by boat, and tiie 
subsequent researches of St, Claire Deville and Dobray on dissociation, 
suggested to the author that in a vacuum the decomposition of barium 
dioxide might take place at a temperature low enough to have no 
injurions influence on the power of baryta to absorb oxygen. This 
was found to be the fact, barium dioxide dissociating at a low red heat 
in a vacuum, whereas it requii’es a bright red or orange heat under 
• atmospheric pressure. The decomposition in a vacuum inhes place at 
about uhe same temperature (the meltiag point of zinc, 460^ 0 .) as 
ihe absorption of oxygen by baryta under atmospheric pressure. At 
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a low red heat the power ot baryta to absorb oxygen is not at all 
injured, and the alternate peroxidation and reduction may take place 
an indefinite number of times. ‘ J. M. H. M. 


Crystalline Form of Magnesium. By Des Cloizbaux (Compt, 
rend-i 90, 1101 — 1102). — The crystals obtained by Dumas by subli- 
mation have the colour and lustre of silver, are malleable and sectile, 
but have no cleavage. The faces are often curved and the edges 
rounded. The usual form is a regular hexagonal prism, the basal 
planes of which are less brilliant than the lateral faces. The prin- 
cipal angle of the corresponding rhombohedron is 80° 8' 30'^', and i^ 
therefore intermediate between that of zinc, the most acute of the 
rhombohedral metals, and arsenic. 0. H. B, 

The New Metals of Gadolinite and of Samarskite, By M. 
DBLAFONrAiNE (Qorrvpt rend . 90, 221 — 223). — Discoveries of ten rare 
earths have been announced by various chemists since the publication 
in 1878 of papers on terbine by Marignac and by the author. The 
latter believes that these alleged discoveries have really and definitely 
added to the list of elements only three new ones, viz., ytferbmm^ 
deeiplum^ and phiUppium. ScumaHwm is probably another real dis- 
covery, but further proofs are needed. MosandruTn^ hohnmm^ iJiulntm, 
and the rest must be rejected, except possibly sccendium, with which 
the author disclaims any acquaintance. Holmium is, according to the 
author, identical with philippium. B. B. 

Vesbiom and Norweginm. By 0. Bahmelsbebg (Her., 13, 250 
— 251). — Scacohi (this vol., 445) has examined the green and yellow 
incrustations found in the clefts of Tesuvian lavas, and has obtained 
from them a red metallic acid, containing a new metal, vesbium. Its 
reactions closely resemble those of molybdenum. 

Dahll (ZeU, d, Geoh OeselUchafi, ’31, 480) claims to have dis- 
covered a new metal (norweginm) in the red nickel-pyrites of Elragero 
(this Journal, 36. 890). The metal is white and not very malleable; 
sp. gr., 9'44. It dissolves in nitric acid with blue colour, which be- 
comes green on dilution. Its salts give a ^en precipitate with 
alkalis, soluble in excess. Before the blowpipe it ^ves a yellow glass, 
becoming blue on cooling ; with soda on charcoal, it gives a yellowish- 
green incrustation. Oh. B. 


Composition of Weldon-mud. By J. Post and G. Lunoe 
(pingl, poVyt 236, 225 — 237). — In a paper recently published 
{ihid,<i 236, 300) Lunge criticises Post’s investigations as to the com- 
position of Weldon-mnd. In reply, Post gives a detailed account of 
his investigations which led him to affirm that it is ermneous to 
assume Weldon-mud to consist chiefly of a so-called calcium man- 
gauito (MnO2)20aO, since Weldon-mud itself, or when mixed even 
with an xmusually large percentage of “ base,” contains but little lime 
(OaO). It is farther shown that at the present time in the Weldon 
process mud containing less than 0*5 of “ base ” to 1*0 of Mu02 is found. 
Lunge, in contradicting these statorc&nts, mentions that Post arrived 
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at his conolusions by analysing three or four samples of but “ slightly 
washed,” or “ unwashed” mud ; whereas the analyses of “ well washed ” 
mud and the conclusions drawn from the results seem to have been 
entirely ignored by Post. These contradictory statements have given 
rise to a large amount of correspondence between Lunge and Post, 
and the present paper gives a full account of the same. D. B. 

Borotungstates. By D. EiBiisr (Bull, Boo. Chim. [2"!, 33, 466— 
469) . — Fotassiuni horoiluodpdtimgsiate^ 2K20. 1 2 W O^.BiO j. 1 5 JECaO, is 
obtained in radiating masses, formed of acicular crystals, by boiling 
ffogether for 12 hours equal weights of tungstic hydrate and potassium 
pentametaborate, K.H4.B6O10.2H3O. It is slightly soluble in cold, very 
soluble in hot water. At 175°, it loses all water of crystallisation, and 
if heated more strongly, a small quantity of boric acid is volatilised. In 
external appearance it resembles the metatungstate, K2O.4WO3.5H2O, 
but is much less soluble in water. 

Barium borodeoitunqstate, 2BaO.lOWO3.B3O8 2OH3O, is obtained by 
adding a solution of 12 grams of barium chloride to a strong solution 
of %5 grams of the preceding compound. It forms large brilliant 
octohedrons, identical in appearance and crystalline form with those 
of the metatungstate, but more stable. At 175° they lose all water of 
crystallisation. The same compound is in all probability formed when 
barium chloride is added to the acidulated mother-liquors from the 
treatment of sodium tungstate, with an excess of boric acid. From 
this salt an acid was obtained, which, on concentration, crystallised in 
quadratic octohedrons, the angles of which were truncated by the 
faces of the primitive prism. 0. H. B. 

Red Antimony. By H. Tbcltj (Dingl pohjt 236, 336—340). 
— ^As the opinions concerning the composition of rod antimony still 
differ in spite of the manifold investigations recently made, and 
several new text-books class it among the oxysulphidcs, and others 
among the trisnlphides of antimony, the author thought it desirablo 
to undertake a series of careful analyses of this compound, so as to 
enable him to decide this point, and also to determine whether the 
product prepared according to Wagner’s method from tartar emoixo 
differs in composition from that obtained from chloride of antimony. 
It was found that red antimony in both cases consists mondy of anti- 
mony and sulphur, its composition being Sb^S,. Its formation by 
both methods may he illustrated by the following equations : — 

(1.) 204H4KSb07 + SSaOjHa^ -h HjO = Sb^Sj + 3S04N*a3 + 

2C4H5KOe. 

(2.) 2ShGl3 4’ SSaOsNaa 4* H 2 O = Sb^Ss 4” SSO^Nai 4“ 6H01. 

The formation of sulphurous acid, which is invariably observed 
during the preparation of tliis compound, and the presence of free 
sulphur in the product after extraction with carbon bisulphide, point 
to the simultaneous result of a secondary process, which consists in 
the decomposition of sodium thiosulphate by means of tartaric or 
hydrochloric acid. 
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Action of Antimony Pentachloride on Phosphorus Tri. 
chloride. By H. KoHiiBR (Ben, 13, 875 — 877). — Whon antimony 
pentachloride is slowly added to phosphorus trichloride, diluted with 
five times its bulk of chlomform, weber’s phosphorus antimony 
deoaohloride (Fogg, Ann,, 125, 78) is deposited as a whito orystalliuo 
powder, which fumes in the air and rapidly deliquesces. 

POh + 2SbOl8 = SbCh-POls + SbOh. 

w. 0. w; 


Miner alogical Chemistry. 


Crystal-tectonic of Silver. By A. Sadbbbcr: (Jahrb, f, Min,, 
1879, 85 — 86). — ^Notwithstanding the limited number of known forms, 
silver exhibits great variety in its crystalline structure, There are 
three crystal types, viz , the octohedral, the cubical, and a subtype, 
the middle crystal Twins according to the usual law of the regular 
system. The author observed in regard to the tectonic properties, a 
characteristic “ shell-like structure,” which is brought about by the 
union of subindividuals in the octohedral and cubical faces. Silver 
occurs also, like other precious metals, in “ regular growths ” (regeJr 
mdssigen VenoaAIisungen), which are dependent on the arrangement of 
the crystals in certain directions, these directions being called by the 
author the tectonic axes. The teoijonic axes are all the fonr kinds of orys- 
tallographical axes, viz., the fundamental axes, the prismatic axes, the 
diagonals of the octohedral faces and the rhombohedral axes. As a 
result of crystalline arrangement parallel to these directions, the 
various serrated, rod-like and wire-like forms may bo cited. If the 
crystalline arrangement takes place parallel to various tectonic axes 
lying in one plane, this plane becomes the tectonic piano and plate- 
like formations are the final result. 

In the case of native silver, cubical and octohedral faces appear as 
tectonic planes. The tectonic axes are not necessarily formed of 
similar axes, but can also bo formed out of dissimilar axes. The 
primaiyand the prismatic axes appear as the tectonic axes in the 
cubical planes ; in the octohedral planes the tectonic axes are the pris- 
matic axes and the diagonals. Finally, the formation can toke place 
parallel to varions directions, resulting in skeleton growths. All the 
specimens of silver examined were embedded in calciio and accom- 
panied by fluorspar and barytes : hence the author concludes that they 
were formed simultaneously in the wet way, more especially as the 
reticulated growth of the silver of Wittiohen is intimately conneoied 
with the presence of barytes. 0. A. B. 

Artificial Production of Scorodite. By VBnirBUTri and Boun- 
GBOis (Compt, rend,, 90, 223 — 225). — ^To obtain scorodite, which is 
regarded as a hydrated ferric arsenate having the formula — 

F ASiOs, 

2 X 
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the anthers heated iron ^ire in a sealed tube with a concentrated 
solution of arsenic acid at 160® for several days. At the end of the 
experiment the wire was found covered with fine crystals of scorodite 
of a bluish-green colour, and identical in form with those of native 
scorodite. B. B. 

Felspar in the Basalt from the Hohen Hagen near Gottingen, 
and its Eelation to the Felspar of Monte Gibele in the Island 
of Pantellaria. By 0. Klein (Jfahrb.f. Mm., 1879, 86—87). — Haus- 
mann first described the felspar from Hohen Efagen in 1849, but Klein 
proved that the crystals were asymmetrical and not monosymmetrical. 
A careful optical examination showed the felspar to be oligoclase, and 
an analysis gave a further proof of the correctness of this conclusion, 
the result being as follows, viz. : — 

SiOs. Al^Oa. PePs. OaO. MgO. KaO. Nap. 

64-38 21-97 0'45 2-07 0-13 4-95 6-99 = 100*89 

An optical examination of tlie Monte Gibele felspar proved it to be 
identical with that from Hohen Hagen. 0. A. B. 

The Mica Group. By C. Eammelsbbrg {Ann. FJiys. Chem. [2], 
9, 302 — 329). — This paper forms the second portion of the authors 
monograph on the chemical constitution of the micas (this vol., 224). 
The discussion of micas containing iron and magnesia is continued 
under several sections. 

Micas corresponding -with the general formula — 

M4Si04.3H',Si04.R^Si30«, or M4R"6B^2Si70a8. 

The specimens examined under this head are from Miask, Ilmongo- 
Hrge; Filipstad, Sweden; New York; Greenland; Sterzing, Tyrol; 
Servance, the Yosges ; Persberg, Sweden ; and Brevig, Korway. 

Another section comprising micas of the gouoral formula — 
M4Si04*2R"sSi04.R'^2Si30i2, or M2R"2B'^Si30i2, includes specimons 
from Renchthal in the Black Forest ; Lierwiese ; Hittoro ; Portland, 
Connecticut; and Radauthal; together with three varieties front 
Freiberg. 

To certain specimens from Brevig in Norway, and from Wiborg, in 
Sweden, the general formula M4Si04.3a'2Si04.2E^^aSi30i2, or 
M2R"3R^aSi502o, is assigned. 

The formula 3M4Si04.3R"2Si04.4R^3Si80i2, or MflR''3Rv*4Sio03o, re- 
presents specimens from St. Dennis, in Cornwall, and from Persberg, 
in Sweden. 

Micas of various composition, lithia-micas and baryta - micas, 
from specified sources, are then discussed under those respective 
heads. E. R. 

CrystaUisation of Oyanite. By M. Baubb {Jahrh. f. Min., 1870, 
84 — 86).— The results of Bauer’s researches are briefiy as follows, 
Cyanite seldom exhibits an inclined laminated fracture 
(blatfcerbruoh). (2.) From the angles observed between those in- 
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dined fracture-laminsB and certain faces (in conjunction with, other 
angles), the axial relations were ascertained, viz., brachyaxis, macro- 
axis, vertical axis = 0*89912 : 1 : 0*69677. (3.) The twins parallel 

to M are recognised by the re-entering angles observed on T, and the 
differing position of the plane angle on M. (4.) The twins on which 
T exhibits re-entering angles and not P are formed occasionally by a 
I'evolntion about the normal (in M) to the edge M ; T, and not by a 
revolution about the edge M ; P. (6.) Many twins occur according 
to the law, “ the twin-axis the normal to M.” (6.) Beer and 
Plucker first made it possible to distinguish the above-mentioned 
twins by means of their optical properties. (7.) The plane of the 
optical axes passes through the acute plane angles on M of 89° 45'. 
(8.) The twin-plane of the penetration-twins has the symbol — a; 

(90 There are twins whose twin-plane is a face of P, and 

the twin -axis the normal to P. (10.) The last-mentioned twins are 
composite ones, parallel to M according to the second law given above, 
so that a further twin-law may be stated, viz., twin- piano a face of P, 
twin-axis a normal in P to the edge P : M. There were therefore six 
different penetration-twins observed. (11.) For each of the three 
twin-laws (having M as the twin-plane) there is a corresponding one 
where the individuals are twinned parallel to a face of P, Ono law is 
identical for P and M as twin-faces, and the number of twins parallel 
to P and M is therefor© five in all. (12 ) The twins parallel to P arc 
not the original twins, but were brought about by the action of pres- 
sure, just as the twins of calcite according to the ** first obtuser 
rhombohedron.”' 0. A. B. 

Caucasian Minerals. By A. Frbnzel (Jahrb.f. Mm.^ 1878, 87-- 
91), — Boch-crystal from Kasbeh, Crystals mostly colourless and well 
developed, the combinations observed being — 

oo Bi . — R . it j oo Ti . Bf • — B . 2P2 \ oo B . B . — B . 2P2 . OP^ j 
OO B . B . — B . 4B . 2P2 . 6Pg ; 

doxtrorotatoiy and Issvorotatory. The crystals exhibit soraetiines a 
rhombic or monosymmetrical appeamnoe, and are occasionally covered 
with a soft black manganese ore or sometimes enclose chlorite. 

Heliotrope is found as “ pebble ** in the valley of the Arpatschai, 
noi*th of Aiexandropol in Armenia ; it has a fine dark leek-green colour, 
is free from the red iron oxide spots, has a sp. gr- of 2*12 to 2*27, 
and the following chemical composition, viz. : — 

SiOs. AlA- S’eO. OaO. MgO. KA Hp. 

88*90 0*71 4*15 0*46 0*59 0 95 0*48 4*10 = 100 33 

The basalts of Azkhnr on the Upper Kur, between Borshom and 
Achalzich, contain fibrous natroUte, transparent and opaque crystals 
of omcdcims (202), transparent crystals of apophylUte (P . ooPoo), also 
the variety of the same mineral called iohihyophthalm, in large foliated 
masses of a fiesh-red colour. 

Magn&tio^iron sand.-^This is found in very lai’ge quantity on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, at various places near the Persian frontier, 

2x2 
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more especially at Lenkoran. On Tscheleken, at varions places, 
deposits of iron salts are found, wkich oxkibit the following character- 
istics, vi25. : — 

1. A dirty ochre-yellow earthy mass constituting a series of mounds 
6 meters high at Sarakaja, about 1-J- kilometer from the west coast. 
The salt crops up to the surface, its colour increasing in intensity 
with the depth. The Turcomans call the salt “ Karabuja,” and use it 
for dyeing carpets. It is amorphous, and has the following composi- 
tion : — 

SOa- Fe203. OaO. MgO. KgO. Na20. HgO. Residue (insoL). 

30*30 19*00 18*60 0*20 0*35 2*29 12*86 16*50 = 100*00 

The insoluble residue was a calcareous marl. 

2. Five kilometers north-east of Sarakaja, there is another iron salt 
deposit, the uppermost layer being ferrous sulphate about one foot in 
thickness, whilst undem^th this layer there is a large one of a beau- 
tiful lemon to orange-yellow colour. " The salt of the first layer has a 
fine green colour and often encloses wedge-shaped masses of iron 
pyrites. The composition of the green salt was 

SO3. FeO. MgO. H3O. 

29*10 2^*75 0*30 44*85 = 100*00 

8. TTrusite is the name which Frenzel assigns to the yellow salt 
above mentioned. Streak ochre-yellow. Sp. gr. 2*2*2. Hardness could 
not be determined. Occurs in nodules, earthy or pulverulent. On 
crushing a nodule vesry minute crystals are observed, which are rhom- 
bic, the forms being ooPdb . x^oFob , ooP . Pdb . P , OP, bnt all the crystals 
do not exhibit these forms in combination, OP being occasionally 
absent, or sometimes it predominates at one end of the crystal and is 
extremely secondary at the other, thus giving a hemimorphous habit 
to the crystals. After deducting 8 per cent, of insolublo residue, 
urusite was found to have the following composition, viz. : — 

SO3. F62O3 . R'UiqO. BTgO. 

42*08 21*28 16*50 19*80 = 90*66 

theformnla deduced from this analysis being Fo2032N‘a204SOA + 8H2O. 

4. North of Urns a salt occurs which resembles closely salt No. 1. 
The pulverulent masses enclose nodules of the salt, piooos of day and 
fragments of gypsum. Sp. gr. 2*72. Chemical composition : — 

SO3. FesO^. OaO. MgO. K3O. Na^O. H>0. Robidue (insoL). 

29*62 39*70 4*70 0*20 0*74 3*28 10*96 10*80 = 100*00 

0. A. B. 

New Minerals from the Andesite of Mount Arany, By A. 
Kooh (Jahrh, /. Jfm., 1879, 83 — 84). — The author has already de- 
scribed the minerals (pseudo-brookite and szaboite) found in the above 
locality (Jaikrb, f. Min,^ 1878, 652), but he did not give an exact 
description of the rock in which they were found. He now states that 
the rock is an augite-andesite identical in character with the augito- 
andeflite of Pachuca, in which G. v. Bath originally discovered tndy- 
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mite. Tridymite is present also in the angite-andesite of Mount Arany. 
Koch arrives at the following conclusion from his examination of the 
rock, viz., owing to the metamorphism exhibited, and the common 
occurrence of tridymite, it is highly probable that the oHginal rock, 
after its solidification, was exposed to the action of fumaroles, result- 
ing in the separation of silica and in making the molecules of the 
“ ground-mass more mobile, thus causing more complete crystallisa- 
tion and a new formation of minerals. C. A. B. 

Perraginous and Nitrated Mineral Waters. By B. Willw 
(Bull, 8oc, Ohim, [2], 33, 460—452). — These springs are situated in 
a valley of the Vosges between Saverne and Niederbronn, at Beiperts- 
willer or Bipperville. 


Carbonic anhydride (bioar- 
bonates) 

Source 

Spach. 

01662 

SOUTCO 

OoBbar. 

Source 

JVIadeloine. 

Source 

Arthur, 

Carbonic anhydride (free) 

01401 

— 

— 

— 

Ferrous carbonate 

or 70’9 c.c. 
0-096b 

0-0015 

0-0009 

0-0035 

Manganous „ 

0-0320 

0-0006 

— 

— 

Calcium „ 

0-0550 

0-0592 

0-0126 

0-0169 

Magnesium „ 

0-0042 

0-0107 

0-0037 

0-0039 

Ferric phosphate 

0-0096 

— 

— 

— 

Potassium silicate 

0-0113 

traces 

0-00851 

^ S 

Silica 

0 0087 

0-0140 

0-0076 

^ a 

Potassium nitrate 

0-0130 

0-1297 

0-0061 

^ s 

Calcium sulphate 

0-0044 

0-0228 

0-0119 

1 5 

Magnesium „ 

0-0106 

0-0043 

— 

>• si s 

Po^sium chloride 

0-0528 

0-0106 

0-0203 


Sodium „ 

0-0326 

0-03C6 

0-0117 


Magnesium „ 

0-0048 

0-0228 

0-0052 

a i| 

Organic matter 

0-0156 

0-0145 

0-0081^ 

q 

Solid matter found 

0-8518 

0-3088 

’o-?6;^'” 

0-3668 

0-0900 

0-0901 

0-1070 


Potassium is pi^sent in much greater quantity than sodium ; in the 
“ soui'ce OiBsar ” potassium nitrate constitutes one-third of the total 
solid residue. The deposit left by the “ source Spaoh,” dried at 120", 
had the composition SiOs, 24*765 Pe208, dG’02 ; PePOi, 8*99 5 

CaOOa, 0*66 5 MgCOa, 0*10 5 H^O, 9*09. No manganese, arsenic, or 
organic matter was present. 0. H. B. 
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Vaponr-tension of the Halogen Derivatives of Ethane. Bj 
W. Staepal (Ber., 13, 839—841). — The determination of the boiling 
points of the chlorine substitution-prodncts of ethane, at pressures 
varying from 400 to 1060 mm., yields results which show that the 
increase of tension with the temperature depends not only on the 
molecular weight, but also on the constitution of the compounds. 
More heat is required to produce a given increase of tension in the 
symmetrical than in the unsymnietrical derivatives. A comparison ot* 
the bromine and chlorine substitution products shows that a bromine 
derivative has the same increase of tension for 1°, which is possessed 
by a compound containing, instead of 1 atom of bromine, 2 chlorine 
atoms attached to the same carbon atom, e.y., ethyl bromide and 
ethylidene chloride, ethylidene chlorobromide and trichlorothane, 

W. 0. W. 

Preparation of Acetonitril. By B. Demar^ay (Bull 8oo. Ohim, 
[2], 33, 456 — 457). — ^When acetamide is distilled in a flask fitted with 
a Le Bel-Henninger tube the distillate consists at first of acetonitril, 
water, and ammonia, afterwards of acetonitril, water, and a small 
quantity of acetic acid. Apparently the acetamide, when heated a few 
degrees above its boiling point, splits up into acetonitril and water, 
and the latter decomposes a small quantity of acetamide, giving am- 
monia, which escapes, and acetic acid. When the quantity of acid in 
the liquid reaches a certain amount this secondary reaction coasea. 
This decomposition may bo utilised for the preparation of acetonitril : 
acetamide, is mixed with a small quantity of glacial acetic acid, and 
boiled vigorously in a flask fitted with a Le Bel-Honningor tube having 
four or five bulbs. The distillate is dried over potasaium carbonate. 
It is necessary to continue the boiling day and night for about a week, 
in order co decompose four or five hundred grams of acotaniide, but 
the theoretical yield of the pure pi'oduot is obtained, 0. JI. B, 

Pure Methyl Cyanide. By A. Gautcbb (Bull. Sog. Ohim. [2], 
33, 515). — The author shows that the physical constants of methyl 
cyanide from the light hydrocarbons of coal, as given by Viueont ami 
Delachanal {2], 33, 407, this vol., 524) are almost identi- 

cal with those he gave for acetonitril twelve years ago (jibia, Chim. 
Bhys. [4], 17, 103), when he showed the identity of Polouzo’s methyl 
cyanide and acetonitril. J, T. 

Note on Platinum Thiocyanate. By G. Wtroubofe {Bull. 8or. 
Ohim. [2], 33, 402 — 403). — The compound which Marcano described 
as a new platinum thiocyanate (ih/d., 33, 250), and to which he 
assigned the formula Pt(0NS)8, is really potassium thiooyanoplafciuate, 
K,Pt(0NS)6, analysed some time ago by Buckton. The formula of 
the crystal is KaPt(OJN’S)e + 2B[*0. Marcano’s mistake arises from 
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relying on tlie estimation of water and metallic platinum. The sup- 
posed instance of octoatomic platinum therefore disappears. 

J. M. H. M. 

Ethylene lodopicrate. By L. W. Andrews (Ber., 13, 244—245). 
— Ethylene iodide dissolved in chloroform acts at ordinary tempera- 
tures on finely powdered silver picraie. At 70 — 80° the action is rapid. 
The chloroform solution, freed from iodine by soda and dried, loaves 
on spontaneous evaporation ethylene iodopicrate, 06H2(N’03)30.02H4l, 

By crystallisation from alcohol, it is obtained in colourless needles 
(m. p. 69*5°), which become deep orange on exposure to light. It is 
insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol or ether, soluble in 
chloroform. Potassium cyanide gives with it a colouring-matter like 
picrocyanine, and alcohouo ammonia converts it into a sandy yellow 
crystalline substance, not yet examined. 

Silver picrate (2 mols.), when heated with ethylene iodide (1 mol.) 
and chloroform at 100° for six hours, gave the above iodopicrate, 
resinous matter, and a substance (m. p. 78*^) easily soluble in alcohol. 
The latter is probably ethylene picrace, but has not yet been analysed. 

Ch. B. 

Carbohydrates from the Tubers of the Jerusalem Artichoke. 
By E. Dijbck and B. Tollbns (Annalen, 198, 228 — 255). — The tubers 
examined contained Isevulin and a dextrorotary sugar, but little or no 
inulin. 

The authors find that the body described by Kopp (Atmalm, 156, 
181) as a sugar and named synanthrose, of the assigned formula 
C12H32O11, is really analogous to dextrin, and has the composition 
OsHioO,; they propose to name it Isevulin. It is optically inactive, 
resembles the gums and dextrins in its properties, and enters into 
alcoholic fermentation with yeast. Boiled with very dilate hydro- 
chloric acid, it gives a sugar which reduces Fehling’s solution, and 
has a specific rotary power [a]® z= — 52*7°. Long healing with mode- 
x*ately dilute sulphuric acid, converts Itevulin into losvulinic acid. The 
expressed juice of the tubers gives a fair yield of spirit on fermentation, 
the liquid also containing mannitol, glycerol, and, on one occasion, 
succinic acid, W. R. H. 

Acetylisation of some Carbohydrates by Liebermanu's Pro- 
cess. By A. Herzfbld (Bar,, 13, 265 — 268). — The acetyl in those 
compounds is best estimated by Schiltzonberger’s method. Five fiprams 
of the body is heated in a Idntner’s pressure fiailc at 120 — 140^ with 
20 c.c. of standard sulphuric acid (351 grams sulphuric acid of 1*831 
bp. gr., = 75 por cent. SO3, to 10 liters), and the solution titrated with 
potash. No blackening occurs, and the results are accurate. It has 
thus been found that Liebermann’s process always yields the highest 
acetic derivatives. 

Odaceti/Uglucone has been described by Eranchimont (Ber., 12, 
1940). The author finds for it the m. p. 134° instead of 100°. It 
reduces Eehling’s solution. 

OrtacetnUlaetose, CiaHiiOu-ice, is almost insolnble in ether, but crys- 
tallises from a mixture of alcohol and ethyl acetate ; it is soluble in 
benzene and in acetic acid. It reduces Eehling*s solution. 
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Octaoeiylrmalfose, Ci 2 Hi 40 nAc 8 (m, p. 152®), resembles the dextrose 
compoand, and crystallises in thin prisms. 

Octacetyl-saccharose (m. p. 78®) was obtained as a yellow resin, 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether. It does not reduce Fehling’s 
solution ; for which reason, amongst others, the author regards it os 
different from Schutzenberger’s ootacetyl-diglucose. 

Acetyl^maUodextrm (composition uncertain, m. p. 98®) is more 
soluble than the maltose compounds, and is precipitated by water 
from its solution in alcohol and ethylic acetate in white flocks. 

Acetylr-mjtlirodeasbrin and acetyl^ohroodextnn^ 06H7(Ac)306 (m. p. of 
both 180°), require prolonged boiling for their production. They are 
insoluble in water (the sugaiT derivatives are somewhat soluble in hot 
water), acetic acid, alcohol and ether, but dissolve in a hot mixture of 
alcohol and ethylic acetate. From their solutions they separate as 
white powders ; they do not reduce Fehling’s solution. Oh. B. 

Saocharin. By E.. Pelioot (Oompt, rend., 90, 1141 — 1143). — 
Saccharin (this vol., 232), whether obtained from glucose prepared 
from starch or from Issvulose, is dextrorotatory. Its rotatory power, 
as determined by Laurent's polarimeter, is 93*5°; that of ordinary 
sugar, under the same conditions, being 67® 18'. It is characterised 
by its relative stability, and may be volatilised almost without decom- 
position, does not ferment, and gives no reaction with Fehling's solu- 
tion, even after prolonged boiling with dilute sulphuric acid. With 
potassium and calcium hydrates, it forms compounds analogous to the 
sacchaxates, and is converted by concentrated su^hnric acid into a 
substance analogous to sulphosaccharic acid. When acted on by 
potassium pennanganate, it is slowly converted into watei* and potas- 
sium carbonate, part of the manganese being precipitated as hydrated 
dioxide. One gram of saccharin requires 4’ 6 grams of crystallised 
permanganate for complete oxidation. E'itric acid is without action 
unless highly concentrated, and it may therefore be purified by treat- 
ment with this acid properly diluted. Saccharin is more readily ob- 
tained from calcium Isevulosate than from inverted sugar or starch 
glucose. It will probably be found in many commercial saccharine 
products, and its presence will serve to explain the anomalous rohulth 
sometimes obtained with the saccharimoter. 0. 11. B, 

Vapour-density of the Viscous Polymeride of Isobutalde- 
hyde. By F. Urboh (Ber,, 13, 590 — 594).— The vapour-density of 
the viscous modification of isobutaldehyde (obtained by the action of 
potassium carbonate on ordinary isobutaldehyde), as determined by 
Naumann’s method (viz., by distillation with aqueous vapour), is 211, 
the calculated for (OiHaO)s = 216, -whilst by Hofmann’s method the 
number 88-88 was obtained, O^HgO = 72. This shows that the mole- 
cule (OiHgO)* undersea dissociation on conversion into the gaseoxus 
state, even under diminished pressure. T. C. 

Derivatives of Isobutaldehyde. By A. Lire (Bar., 13, 905— 
W8).— When ammonia gas is passed into an ethereal solution of 
isobutaldehyde, a compound having the composition OssHwONe is pro- 
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duced, thus: 7 C 4 H 8 O + 6 NH 3 = (C 4 He) 70 N 6 H 6 + GHiO. This sub- 
stance, which can also be prepared by pouring the aldehyde into an 
excess of strong ammonia, forms glistening crystals belonging to the 
hexagonal system. It molts at 81° and evolves ammonia at 90®; at 
a higher temperature it yields a colourless liquid, having the com- 
position ObHisN. 

By the action of a 30 per cent, solution of hydrocyanic acid on the am- 
monia compound, amidoisovaleronitril and hydroxy iso valeronitril are 
produced : (0iH8)70N6H6+ 7 HON = eCiHsCNHO-ON + 04H8(0H).qN. 
Imidoisovaloronitril is formed at the same time by the decomposition 
of the amidonitril. The crude product of the reaction is treated with 
a 5 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether, 
which removes the imidovaleronitril and the hydroxynitril. After 
the addition of ammonia to the residue, the amidoisovaleronitril can be 
extracted with ether. 

The ethereal solution is dried over calcium chloride and saturated with 
dry hydrochloric acid gas, when amidoisovaleronitril hydrochloride is 
deposited. The salt is very soluble in water and in absolute alcohol. 
The free base is a yellow alkaline liquid, which splits up at the ordi- 
nary tempemture into ammonia and imidoisovaleronitril. The latter 
compound can be separated from hydroxyisovaleronitril by the inso- 
lubility of its hydrochloride in absolute ether. The hydrochloride is 
decomposed by water. 

By the action of ammonia on this salt, two isomeric imidonitrils 
are formed, viz., a crystalline solid and an oily liquid. 

Hydroxyisovaleronitril can be prepared by the direct union of 
isobutaldehyde with dry hydrocyanic acid. It is a colourless oily 
liquid, soluble in alcohol and ether. It is decomposed by heat into 
hydrocyanic acid and the aldehyde. W. 0 . W. 

Qlyoxylic Acid. By C. Bottinger (Annalen, 198, 203). — ^Afber 
giving a short historical sketch of the work done on the subject by 
Debus, Church, Perkin, Duppa, and others, the author proceeds iio 
describe his own experiments. The glyoxylic acid used was prepared 
by Debus’s method. 

A white pulverulent basic calcium salt was obtained by adding lime 
water to a cold saturated solution of calcium glyoxylate, and this basic 
salt is looked upon as the intermediate substance, from which calcium 
glycolate and oxalate are formed on boiling^ as observed by Debus. 
Tiie normal calcium salt crystallised from cold dilute solutions was 
found to contain ; that crystallised from hot concentrated solu- 
tions, 3 H 20 . 

On treating syrupy glyoxylic acid with hydrocyanic acid and a 
small quantity of hydrocklorio acid, glycollic, formic, and carbonic 
acids were formed, together with ammonium chloride. The formation 
of a double salt of calcium glycollate and oxalate was observed. Ho 
oxalic acid was produced. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is readily absorbed by glyoxylic acid. On 
exposure to the air for some days, a readily soluble ciystalline sub- 
stance was formed, to which the author assigns the formula O4H4SO5 
as probable, although the analytical numbers do not agree with it. 
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From the nncrystallisable residue, the calcium salts of two acids con- 
tainiupf sulphur were obtained, one of them being perhaps that of 
thiodiglycollic acid, CiHiSO^Oa, the other yielding an nncrystallisable 
calcium salt. By the action of sulphurett^ hydrogen in presence of 
silver oxide, there were formed sulphoglycollic acid, sulphodiglycollio 
acid, and a sulphuretted oil of the formula Oxalic acid 

is formed at the same time in relatively large quantity. 

By the action of alcoholic ammonia on an alcoholic solution of 
glyoxylic acid, a white pulverulent precipitate, ammonium amido- 
glyoxylate, was thrown down, the temperature being kept low during 
the reaction. On boiling the aqueous solution, ammonia and carbonic 
anhydride escape, and when the dark-coloured solution is evaporated, 
a syrupy liquid is left, probably a condensation-product containing five 
carbon atoms in the molecule. The residual alcohol solution fi’om the 
ammonium amidoglyoxylate, when left exposed to the air, deposited a 
dark powder, which proved to be a fine red colouring-matter; its 
analysis did not lead to decisive results. 

Aniline acts very energetically on glyoxylic acid, giving a preci- 
pitate at first yellow, afterwards becoming deep yellowish-red.^ The 
residue exhausted with ether alcohol is insoluble in water, slightly* 
soluble in alcohol, the solution dyeing silk of a pure yellow colour. It 
is a mixture. By treatment with barium hydrate, a barium salt was 
obtained, aniline being separated. It is in all probability barium 
aniloglyoxylate. By boiling the original crude substance with water, 
a residue was left, consisting of the anhydride of the acid. Boiled 
with barium hydrate, it yielded the impure barium salt. 

The crude substance formed by the action of aniline on glyoxylic 
acid, when distilled from a small retort, gave a crystalline sublimate of 
oarbanilide, together with aniline, carbonic oxide, carbonic anhydride, 
water, and coloured vapours. 

The author, iu conclusion, sums up his results as follows : — 

(1.) The transformation of glyoxylic acid into glycollic and oxalic 
acids depends on the decomposition of a salt of definite composition. 

(2.) With hydrocyanic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, it behaves 
similarly to its homologue, pyruvic acid. 

(3.) Ammonia converts glyoxylic a»oid into amidoglyoxylio acid; 
aniline into aniloglyoxylic acid. 

(4.) Grlyoxylic acid behaves likes an aldehyde. 

(5.) Grlyoxylic acid is sharply distinguished from pyruvic a(*itl l)y 
its slighter tendency to condensation, which is explained by the 
absence of a hydrocarbon radicle (methyl), W, JR, II. 

New Synthesis of Carbon Acids. By A. GEurirKR, in conjunc- 
tion with 0. Frolich and A. Looss (Amialen, 202, 288—831). — 
Berthelot has shown (OompL rmd , 41, 955) that formic acid can bo 
synthesised by the action of carbonic oxide on sodium hydrate, 
and later (Ann, CMm. Phys, [3], 61, 463) that piopionio acid can be 
chained, althongh in very small quantity, by the action of carbonic 
oxide on sodium ethylate in alcoholic solution at temperatures below 
100®, a result confirmed by Biagemann (Ber,, 4, 877 ; this Journal, 
1872, 143). The author has reiuvestigated the subject, employing 
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dry laetallio alcoTiolates, and higher temperatures. Sodium ethyl- 
ate heated to 190® in a current of carbonic oxide yielded (in 
addition to the formate invariably obtained in all those i*eactions) 
sodium propionate, and also a considerable quantity of acetate ; the 
latter was probably formed by a secondary reaction, OiHoN’aO H- 
2]SraOH = OaHgOaKa + KaaO + 4H, induced by the high temperature ; 
an experiment at ICO® confirmed this view, the proportion of acetate 
being much reduced. 

Sodium methylate heated at 160® in carbonic oxide yielded acetate 
in small quantity. Sodium isoamylate heated with carbonic oxide at 
210® gave no caproate, but the salts of formic and isovaleric acids, and 
of a new acid, OioHibO^. Further experiments made to elucidate the 
formation of this acid showed that the necessary conditions were the 
action of carbonic oxide on a mixture of sodium isoamylate and hydrate, 
206HuONa + 2]SraOH + CO = CtoH^lSraO, H- CHNaO^ + NaaO + 6H; 
or better still, on a mixture of sodium isoamylate and iso valerate, 
OfiHBOaNa -h CsHnONa + CO = OioHiTNaO, + HOOaNa + 2H. 

The pure acid, CioHisOb, is an oil of peculiar odour, of sp. gr. 0'961 at 
12® : it boils at 268 — 270°, and is probably amenylvaleric acid, 
C4H8(O5H0).COOH. There are formed at the same time diamenyl- 
valeric acid, 04H7(05H9)2.000H (b. p. 300 — 306°) ; a ketone (b. p. 
208 — 209°) of quince-like odour, and sp. gr. 0’845 at 12®, probably 
amylvalerone, CuHbsO, and another liquid boiling between 279° and 
285°, possibly butenylWylvalerone, OnH^^O. 

A mixture of sodium ethylate and hydrate heated in carbonic oxide 
at 206° yielded salts of the following acids, normal butyric, diethyl- 
acetic, triethenylbutyric (OioHuOi = CaH4(02H8)8.C00H, distilling 
between 240 — 260°) and mesitylenio, and also the following ketones : 
propyl diethylketone, 08H7.C0.CH]St2, boiling between 180 — 190®, 
and O15H24O2, boiling between 280° and 300°, probably 

0HEt8.00.C3H4(0aHa)8. 

Sodium methylate and acetate heated in carbonic oxide at 200° 
gave salts of propionic acid, and of an acid which is probably totx*a- 
or penta-methylated propionic acid. Sodium ethylate and isovalemto 
under like conditions gave a salt of methylpropylpropionic acid, 
OPrMeH.OH2.COOH (b. p. 220°), differing from Grimshaw’s iso- 
cenanthylic acid (b. p. 210 — 213® Avnahn, 166, 168 ; this Journal, 
1873, 314), whilst its formation from an isovalorate precludes the 
possibility of its being normal oeuanthylic acid (b. p. 223 — 224°), 
The other acids obtained wei’e othyl-diethenylisovaleric acid, 
0eH7Et(02H3)8O2, distilling between 270° and 280°, Oi3H2o02, probably 
ethyltriethenyhsovalerio acid, distilling between 280® and 300 , and a 
thick oily liquid distilling above 360°, of the formula CjsHsoOa (?), 
probably ethyloctaethenylisovalorio acid, also a small quantity of a 
solid acid, apparently mesitylenic. The ketones obtained in this 
i*eaction were, ethylisobufylke tone, Et.CO.OHj,OHMea (b p. 132 — 134"'); 
O16H30O, boiling at 163 — 168® ; CjaBCtaO or 02sH4oO, distilling between 
200° and 210°; 0273^0 or Ca7H440, distilling between 240° and 
260°. 

A mixture of sodium acetate and ethylate heated with zinc-dust to 
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240-^260°, gave the same acids as were obtained on heating acetate 
and ethylate in carbonic oxide. 

Sodium ethylate and hydrate heated at 160® in carbonic oxide gave 
scarcely any ketones, a small quantity of butyrate, and much formate. 
Sodium hydrate heated in carbonic oxide at 160° gave a very largo 
yield of formate,* and a small quantity of the salt of an acid richer in 
carbon ; heated in a mixture of carbonic oxide and ethylene, it gave in 
addition to formate, a small quantity of a salt, whose sodium contents 
was intermediate between that of acetate and propionate. 

Sodium phenylate did not react with carbonic oxide, nor sodium 
iso valerate either with carbonic oxide or zin,o- dust. A. J. G. 

CompoTuid of Titanium TetracMoride with Acetic Chloride. 
By A. Bebtbani) {Bull. Soc. Ohim. [2], 33, 403 — 405).-— On mixing 
titanium chloride with acetic chloride a precipitate is formed of 
yellow octohedral crystals, soluble in excess of acetic chloride. The 
crystals are rapidly decomposed by moist air, giving off thick fumes 
of hydrochloric acid; they are permanent in dry air and in dry 
hydrochloric acid gas; they melt at 25 — 30®, and recrystalliso on 
cooling. Distillation at atmospheric pressure resolves them into 
titanium tetrachloride and acetic chloride. Carbon bisulphide dissolves 
them. The results of analysis agree with the formula 02H<i001.TiCl4. 

J. M. H. M. 

New Mode of Porming Dimethacrylic Acid. By E. Dovillieb 
(Am. Chim. Phys. [6], 19, 428— 482).— When ethyl bromisovalorato 
is treated with a solution of sodinm ethylate in absolute alcohol, the 
following reactions occur simultaneously : — 

I. CMe58H.OHBr.OOEt+EtONa= lSraBr+OMe 2 H.CH(OEt).OOOEt. 

Ethylio ethox^isoralerate. 

II. CMe 2 H.OHBr.COOEt + EtONa = JSTaBr + EtOH -f 

CMealCH.OOOEt. 

Ethyhc dunotliacrylato. 

After boiling for several hours with inverted condenser, tho alco- 
hol is distilled off, water added to tho residue, the supornatant 
liquid sepamted, dried, and distilled. The dibtillato passing over 
between 165® ^d 190® is saponified with alcoholic potash ; the alcoliol 
removed by distillation ; excess of potash exactly noutralisod by sul- 
phuric acid ; the potash salts converted into zinc salts by means of zinc 
sulphate; and the solution evaporated to dryness on tlie water-bath. 
The residue is treated with alcohol ; sulphuric acid added to the alco- 
holic solution to remove the zinc ; the free acids dissolved by shaking 
with ether; and the ethereal solution evaporated; — when dimethacrylic 
acid separates in colourless transparent crystals, hut shghtly soluble in 
water, very soluble in alcohol and ether. This dimethacrylic acid is 
identical with the acid obtained by Neubauer by oxidising the valeric 
acid from ferm^tation amyl alcohol {Amalen, 106, 63), and the acid 
obtained by Miller by oxidising isobutylformio acid from isobutyl 
cyanide (Ber., 11, 1526, 2216). Its formation by the reaction dc- 

* Comp. Merz and Tibiriva {Ber., 18, 28 ; tbia Journal, Abstr., X880, 874). 
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scinbod in this paper is analogous to the formation of crotonio acid by 
the action of alcoholic potash on ethyl broraobatyrate (Hell and 
Laubor). Dimethacrylio acid can now bo prepared by three eom- 
])lei;ely different synthetical methods, including that of Soinlintzin and 
Saytzeff 186, 157). J. M. II, M. 

Tetrolic and Oxytetrolio Acids and their Homologues. By 
E. DaMAR^iAY (Bull. Bog, Ohini. [2], 33, 516 — 525) — Ethylic methyl- 
aceioacotate, when acted on by bromine, gives the following reactions, 
according to the amount of bromine employed : — 

Mo.CO OHMe.OOOEt + Br* = HBr + Me CO.OBrMo COOEt 
CH 3 . 00 . 0 HMe.C 0 OEt + = 2HBr + OHaBr.OO.CBrMo.COOEt. 

Tf the crude products are allowed to stand for somo time, the hydro- 
bromic acid present gives rise to the reactions — 

Me 00 OBrMe.OOOEt -h HBr = Mo.OO.CHBrMo + CO 3 + EtBr 
and CHJBr.CO.OBrMe.COOEt + HBr = CHjBr.OO.OHBrMe + 

002 + EtBr. 

But if the products be fronted at the proper time with alcoholic potash, 
the following reaction takes place : — 

Me.OO.OHBrMe + OH 2 = O^H^Oj -f- HBr + 

Other hydrogenisod pi’Oducta corresponding with the hydrated com- 
pound, 8 C 4 H 4 O 2 + H3O, are formed simultaneously according to the 
following reactions : — 

Me.OO.OBrMe.OOOEt + H 5 + OH, = BtOH 4 * HBr 4 - 

Me.OH(OH) .OMe(OH) . OOOH. 

Bixaoth^lglycerio acid. 

Me.OO,OBrMe.OOOEt 4 - H, = HBr 4 - Me.CO.OHMo.OOOBl. 

But the methylacetoacetic acid thus regenerated is docomposod by 
alcoholic potash, giving rise to known products. From those equa- 
tions it is seen that a third only of the bromiuated other has to ho 
decomposed by hydrobromic acid. The dibrominatod product under 
the acmon of alcoholic potash gives analogous reactions — 

CHiBr.CO.OHBrMe + 20H, = OAO, 4- 2HBr + 

Other acids arc produced, some similar to those formed in the pre- 
vious roaotious, but they have not yet been sufficieni;|^ examined. 

In the case of the homologous aootoacetio ethers, tho reactions are 
parallel at all points. The author has studied the ethyl salts of 
methyl-, ethyl-, propyl-, isopropyl-, isobutyl-, and methylethyl-aoeto- 
acetio acid. 

Tetrolic acid is obtained as follows ; — 

Ethylic methylacetoaceiate with a little water is treated with bro- 
mine added in small portions, the flask being kept cool (about 15®), 
until a nearly equal molecular quantity of bromine has boon added. 
After allowing the liquid to stand for ten to eleven hours at 20®, two 
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to three times its volume of water is added, when a heavy oil separates 
out. To this oil alcoholic potash is gradually added, the flask being 
kept cool. Afterwards the alcohol is removed by a current of steam ; 
acetone and other products going over at the same time. The acids 
retained by the potash are set free by a slight excess of hydrochloric 
acid. On cooling, much of the tetrolic acid separates out ; the rest is 
removed by agitation with ether. In the case of the higher homo- 
logues of tetrolic acid, after the addition of hydrochloric acid, the 
liquid is distilled with 5—6 volumes of water until nothing but water 
passes over. The acids are then extracted by means of ether. Oxy- 
tetrolic acid and its homolognes are prepared like the preceding. 

Tetrolic acid is a white solid, crystallising in triclinic prisms (m. p. 
189°), boiling with decomposition at about 260 — 280°. Heated in an 
inert gas, it sublimes. Very soluble in boiling water, in alcohol, and 
in ether. At 13*5°, one of acid dissolves in 65*7 parts of water. 
Scarcely soluble in chloroform, cold or hot, but soluble in boiling chlo- 
roform in presence of a little alcohol. Odour faint, like that of pro- 
pionic acid. Taste and reactions acid ; and its salts crystallise readily. 

Three types of salts are formed, one represented by the copper salt, 
Cu0.C4H40a, a second by the barium salt, Ba0.204H404, and the third 
and most common one, 2M4O.5C4H4O2. Anhydrous salts of ammonium, 
silver, copper, potassium, and sodium, and hydrated salts of barium, 
calcium, magnesium, and zinc are described, JFerric chloride gives 
with the ammonium salt a violet to bright rose-coloured precipitate. 
The acid and all its homologueb are coloured an intense violet-red by 
ferric chloride. Heated at 150° with water for some time, there is no 
change. With dilute hydrochloric acid at the same temperature, a 
black resin is produced with the odour of crotonic aldehyde. Heatod 
to the same temperature, or even lower, with potash and a little water 
it yields formic and propionic acids, C4H4O* -f 2H2O = CH2O2 H- 
C2H602. Bromine yields an oily body which easily decomposes. Nitric 
acid oxidises the acid completely, yielding small crops of ciystalliscd 
mtro-compounds, which may or may not be soluble in ether with a 
beautiful blue colour. Potassium permanganate gives acetic acid and 
carbonic anhydride. Sodium-amalgam, and zinc with acid appear to 
have no action. Phosphorus pentachloride attacks the acid slowly in 
the cold as follows : — 

3C4H4O2 + B2O + 4PCh = 2HC1 + 4P01,0 + 3C4H4OCI4. 

On washing well with water, the last compound is obtained as a 
colourless oil boiling at 172° without change, unless boiled for a long 
time ; its sp. gr. at 10*6° is 1*471. It is not sensibly attacked by alcohol 
at 150°, or by water, potash, or ammonia at 100°. With chlorine, tins 
compound forms O4H4CI4O, a beantifnlly crystallised body, m. p. 40°, 
which gradually decomposes ; with bromine this gives 0iH4Cl2Br2O, 
which fuses at 06° and gives off bromine and hydrobromic acid. 

J. T 

Hydroxyacsrylic Acid. By P. Melikofp ( Ber ., 13, 271—274)!— 
When alcoholic potash is gradually added to a solution of monoohloro- 
lactic acid (prepared by direct addition of hypochlorous acid to acrylic 
acidf Ber ^ iM, 2227), the mixture being kept cool, potassium chloride 
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is formed together with the potassium salt of hydroxyacrylic acid, 
C^HsKOs.l-^H^O. This potassium salt separates after the chloride in 
globular or reniform groups of needles, which may be ciystallised from 
hot alcohol, but decompose at 80°. By double decomposition it yields 
a silver salt, OsHaAgOa, which decomposes at 100°. The free acid may 
be obtained by adding sulphuric acid to a solution of the potash salt 
and shaking with ether. It is a volatile transparent and rather mobile 
liquid, the vapour of which is highly irritating. Neither the acid nor 
its salts gives a red colour with ferrous sulphate, as pyroracemic acid 
does. When a solution of the calcium sale (obtained by neutralising 
the free acid with calcium carbonate and precipitating with alcohol) is 
heated on the water-bath, water is assimilated and calcium glycorate, 
CJB[60a04.H20, is formed. Glyceric acid is likewise produced by 
boiling an aqueous solution of the silver salt of liquid monochlorolactic 
acid. 

A mixture of hydroxyacrylic acid with fuming hydrocldoric acid 
becomes very hot, and on agitation with ether yields solid chlorolactic 
acid (m. p. vS — 79°), crystallising in silky feathery needles. This is 
identical with the acid prepared by Richter (•/. pr. C/im., 20, 193), 
by oxidising epichloi hydrin with nitric acid. It is not attacked by 
fuming hydrochloric acid. On the other hand, monochlorolactic acid 
from acrylic acid is liquid, and when heated at 100° with highly con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, yields dichloropropionic acid (m. p. 50°). 

Oh. B. 

Carbonyl Bromide. By A. Immbbling (Ber., 13, 878—875).— 
Impure carbonyl bromide can be obtained in small quantities by gently 
warming a mixture of sulphuric acid (50 parts), potassium chromate 
(20 — 25 parts), and bromoform (5 to 10 parts). The operation is con- 
ducted in a flask provided with an upright condenser to which a 
U-tube, surrounded by a freezing mixture, is attached. After the free 
bromine has been removed from the crude product by slow distillation 
over metallic antimony, the carbonyl bromide is obtained os a colour- 
less heavy liquid boiling between 12° and 30°. W. C. W. 

Syntheses by means of Ethyl Malonate. By M. Conrad and 
C. A. BisenoFF (Ber., 13, 695 — GOl). — ^A continuation of the authors* 
previous work on this subject (this Journal, 36, 707 and 918), and for 
the general methods of pi’eparation of many of the following com- 
pounds, tho earlier communications must be consulted. 

^ EihyJio ieopropylmalonate, 0HMe2.0H(0pO]iIt)^, is a colourless 
liquid (b. p. = 213°) ; its sp. gr. is 0*997 at*20° conypared with water 
at 15°. 

Isopropylmalonic acid, CHMe2.0H(C00H)2, crystallises in prisms 
(m. p. = 83°) which decompose at 175 — 180° into carbonic anhydride 
and isojpropylacetic acid, (b. p. = 174°), identical with the 

valerianic acid obtained by Erlenmeyer and BCell (Amialen, 160, 264) 
from isobutyl cyanide. 

Bthjlio ethylmetlvylmalonate, CMeEt(OOOEt )3 (b. p. = 207°) ; sp. 
gr. = 0*994 at 15°. 

Bthylmebhylmalomc acid^ OMeEt(OOOH) 9 , crystallises in prisms 
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(td. p. = 118°) which decompose on heating into carbonic anhydride 
and ethylmethylaoetic acid, OsHioOa, which is an opiically inactive 
liquid (b. p. = 173°), and is identical with the othylmothylacctic acid 
obtained by Saur (Annalen, 188, 257) from ethyl acoloacotatc, and 
with that obtained by Schmidt and Borendos 191, J 17) by 

heating tigbc acid with hydriodic acid, and with that prepared by 
Pagenstecher (Atma^en, 195, 121) from bromhydrotiglic acid by the 
action of sodium-amalgam, and also with the product obtained by 
Booking (Inauguraldiss : Wurzburg, 1879) by the action of hydriodic 
acid on ethomethoxalic acid. A determination of the solubility of the 
silver salt of this acid shows that the valerianic acid obtained from 
commercial amylenes is not ethylmethylaoetic acid, as stated by 
EltekofE (Per., 10. 706). The authors confirm Erlenmeyer’s supposi- 
tion that the optically active valerianic acid from active amyl alcohol 
is either a molecular compound or a mixture of isopropyl- and ethyl- 
methyl acetic acid. 

Uthylic isohutylmalonate, 04Hfl.OH(OOOEt)8 (b. p. = 225®, sp. gr. 
= 0 988 at 16°). 

Ethyliodioctylmnlonate,C(GiSn)i(GOO'Eji) 2 y from octyl iodide (b. p. 
221°), is a colourless oil (b. p. = 338°) ; its sp. gr. is 0 896 at 18° 
compared with water at 16°. 

Dioctylmalonic acfid^ OisHaeOi, forms colourless crystals (m. p. 75°) 
which are insoluble in water. 

jDioctylacdic acid, OwHa^Oj, is a white crystalline mass (m p. = 39°, 
b. p. = 300®), which is identical with an isostearic acid obtained by 
Gutzeit from ethyldioctylacetoacetic acid. 

Mhylio aUylmalonaie, 08H5.CH(000Et)2, b. p. = 220° ; sp. gr. =s 
1’018 at 16° (water at 16° = 1). 

AUyhnalomo acid, OeHaOi (m. p. ^ 103°), belongs to the fumario 
series, and is isomeric with hydromuconic acid. Allylacetic acid, 
C5H8O2 (b.p. 184°), is identical with the add obtained by Zeidlor 
(Annalen, 187, 30) from ethylacetoacetic acid. 

JBtliylic diallylmalonate, b. p. = 210®; sn. gr. 

= 0-996 at 14° (water at 16° = 1). 

Biallyhnalonio acid, OgHnOi, crystallises in prisms (ra, p. 133°). 
JDinllylaceHo acid, 0hHi.O 3 (b. p. = 219®), from the preceding, is 
identical with that described by Wolff (Per., 10, 1966) and Roboiil 
(Oompt rend, 84, 1233). 

BiJiylic lertzyhndhylmalonaie, CH8Ph.r)Me(OOOEt)4 (b. p. = 300®) 5 
sp. gr. =: 1 064 at 19° (water at 16° = 1). This acid can also bo 
obtained by the action of methyl iodide on ethylic bonzylsoclium- 
malonate, or by the action of benzoic chloride on cthylic methyl- 
sodiummalonate. 


Bemylmethylmalonic acid, OnHiaOi, consists of 
136°. 


crystals, m, p. =s 


Benzylmethylacebic ac^ OioBri202 (m. p. = 37°, b. p. = 272°), is 
identical with the substituted acetic acid obtained from ethylic benzyl- 
methylacetoaoetato (Ber., 11, 1056), also with the phenylbutyrio acid 
obtained by the addition of hydrogen to the phenylorotonio acid, pre- 
pared according to Perkin (this Journal, 31, 391) from benzaldehydo 
and propionic anhydride, and also with that produced by the addition of 
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hydrogen to the acid (Anrialm^ 193, 310) obtained by the action of 
sodium on benzyl propionate. 

Bthyl mtroaomalonate, OH(lTO)(COOBt) 8 , is obtained by tbo action 
of nitrous acid on an alcoholic solution of ethyl sodium malouate. It 
is a yellow od whicb is decomposed on distillation ; sp. gr. = 1*149 
at 16°. 

Nitrosomalonle add, OsHalTOs, is obtained from the silver salt, and is 
identical with the acid described by Baeyer (Amialen, 131, 292). A 
crystalline poiasfiiwTT- salt, C 3 HNO 6 EI 2 + ^HaO, was prepared. On dis- 
tillation, tins acid splits up into carbonic anhydride, water, and hydro- 
cyanic add. 

Ethyl mirosohenzylmalonate, 07H7,0(13*0)(OOOEt)a, is obtained by 
the action of sodium ethylate and benzyl chloride on ethyl nitroso- 
malonate. On saponification with potash, it gives a crystalHne potas- 
sium salt which, on dry distillation, splits up into potassium cyanide 
and carbonate and benzyl alcohol. The free acid undergoes a similar 
decomposition on boiling with water. 

Ethyl ^nonoohloronalo^e, OH01(OOOEt)2, obtained by the action of 
chlorine on ethyl malonate, is a colourless liquid (b. p. 221° ; sp. gr. 
= 1*186 at 20° ; water at 16° = 1). On saponification with potash it 
gives otAj potassium ia/rtronate, OH(OH)(COOK) 2 . 

Tartrovdc add, CH(OH) (OOOH) 2 , obtained by decomposing the 
calcium salt with oxalic acid ; melts at 182° with evolution of carbonic 
anhydride, leaving a gh/coUde, the aqueous solution of which on boiling 
with calcium carbonate, gave calcium glycollate. 

The ethyl mono-substituted malonat^, on treatment with chlorine^ 
give mouochlorinated comjpounds. 

Ethfl mon^cUorisohutymalonaie, OAHo.OGlCOOOEt)^ (b. p. 246°, 
sp. gr. = 1*094 at 16°). On saponification with potash, it gives 
potassium isohutylhydrosaymcdonaie, 04 H 9 . 0 ( 0 B[)( 000 K) 2 , the free add 
of which decomposes on heating at 160° into carbonic anhydride and 
hydroxyisohutylacetlo add, 04 H 9 . 0 H(OH).OOOH. 

aeetyUetracanrlonate, (COOEt) 2 UH.OHfOOOEt) 2 , is obtained 
by the double decomposition of ethyl chloromalonato and ethyl sodium 
malonate. It crystallises in long brilliant white needles 75° j 
b. p. 806°, with slight decomposition), Ti, 0. 

Inyersion of the Optical Botation of Ordinary Halio Acid.. 
By Q. H. SoHNBiDBR (Her,, 13, 620 — 623).-— Ordinary malic acid has 
generally been considered as lasvorotatory; if, however, the degree of 
concentration of a dilute stqueous solution of the acid, which is leevo- 
rotatory, be gradually increased, the specific rotetion gradually 
diminishes until the percentage of add is 84*24, when the optical 
activity entirely disappears; on further conoentmtion the rotation: 
becomes positive. The following interpolation formula [a]B = 5*891 
0*0896^ (q = per cent, of water) shows that for pure anhydrous 
acid [a]{i) = + 6*89. 

Somum malate behaves exactly like malic add, the interpolation 
formula m this case being [a]^ 2 = 16*202— 0‘3322o + 0*00081842®, 
from which it follows that for the anhydrous salt [ajj> 552 16*2, and 

that a solution containing 47*43 per cent, of the salt is inactive. A 

VOL. xxxvni. 2 
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similar observation bas been made in tbe case of tartaric acid (com- 
pare Boit, Memoires de VAcad., 15, 208 — 211; Ami, OJiini, PJiys. [3], 
29, 361, 366 ; Amdtsen, ibid, [3], 54, 415). T. 0. 

Behaviour of Monochlorotetracrylio Acid on Fusion. By A. 
Gbuther (Ber., 13, 242). — Kablbanm (Be?*., 12, 2337) is mistaken in 
attributing to tbe author tbo statement that tbis acid is decomposed 
on fusion. It is partly decomposed by distillation. Ob. B. 

NitrosothioglycoUic Acid. By E. Maly and E. Andrbasoh 
(Ber., 13, 60l^6Q^),---mtro8othiog7ycolUc add, COOH.CH(NO).SH, 
is obtained, together with cyanamide and dicyandiamide, by boiling 10 
grams nitrosotbiobydantoln (ibid., 12, 967) with 60 grams of crystal- 
lised barium hydrate and 400 c.c. water, tbe reaction being in all 
respects analogous to that which occurs in tbe case of tbiobydantoin 
(tbis Journal, 36, 712). Tbe free acid was obtained as a crystalline 
mass, which is very easily soluble in ether, and is decomposed by 

CH(NO)S 

alcohol or water. The barium saU, | ^Ba + H 2 O, is a crys- 

000 

talline ^wder or nodular mass which is insoluble in alcohol, sparingly 
soluble in cold water, but more easily in hot ; it dissolves at once in 
dilute hydrochloric acid. It is gradually decomposed on heating above 
100°. The other salts are mostly obtained by precipitation of the hot 
aqueous solution of the barium salt. The lead salt is ayellowisb-whit(» 
precipitate, which is insoluble in acetic acid and boiling water, and is 
not blackened by alkalis, but dissolves in hot soda to a clear liquid. 
The silver salt is a yellow precipitate, which rapidly blackens on ex- 
posure to light, and when freshly prepared is msoluble in ammonia 
and nitric acid. A dark violet colour is obtained when ferric obloride 
is added to a dilute solution of the barium salt, and this on addition of 
a drop of hydrochloric acid changes to a pure blue. On long standing, 
or on boiling, the colour disappears, because in both cases the niiroso- 
thioglycollic acid is destroyed* Strong hydrochloric or nitric acid or 
stannons chloride produces this effect at once. This reaction is ex- 
ceedingly sensitive and serves as a very ready method for dotooting 
the acid. The free acid gives the blue colour at once on addition of 
ferric chloride. Nitrosothiogly collie acid, and acidified solutions of its 
salts are easily decomposed on heating into water and carbonic and 
sulphocyanio acids or their salts. The free acid is thus decomposed 
even at the ordinary temperature. T. 0. 

0^1^® Sucoinimide. By 0. A. Bmn (Bar., 13, 

Pyrrol is formed by tie distdilation of a mixture of euooi- 
Dimide and zinc-dust, and also by passing a current of hydrogen and 
suMinimide vapour over platinum black at a temperature above the 
boilizm point of the imide. When the vaponr of ethyl snccinimide is 
passed over zinc-dust at 360°, ethylpyrrol, OANllt, is produced. 

^ _ W. 0. W. 

Oontnbntiou to a Knowledge of the XTreides. Bv J. M. A 
Kuamm (Bar., 13, 788— 791).— B. Mulder having succeeded in obtain- 
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ing dibromothioliydaTitoin {Ber,, 8, 1263), the author was induced to 
repeat the researches of Olaus and NeuhofPor (J5er., 1 0, 825) on the 
action of chlorine and bromine on thiohydantoin. A stream of chlo- 
rine was slowly passed into a solution of thiohydantoin in hydroohlorio 
acid, surrounded by a freezing mixture. 

At the end of half an hour white flocculent crystals appeared, but 
on continuing the stream of gas they disappeared again. By stopping 
the gas at the proper moment, however, the crystals could be collected. 
They were found to consist of imperfectly shaped needles, insoluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether. They dissolve in alkalis with decomposi- 
tion, and the solutions have a green fluorescence. They are also 
decomposed on heating to 110 — 120°. Their composition is repre- 

sented by the formula, CS<^ ‘ I + HaO. 

^NH.CO 

When excess of bromine was added to a solution of thiohydantoin 
under the same conditions as above, colourless crystals of dibromothio- 
hydantoin were obtained. They are soluble in aloohol and other, and 
are decomposed by hot water. Oxalic acid was found in the mother- 
liquor. 

The author’s method of obtaining thiohydantoic acid differs some- 
what from Maly’s (Her., 10, 1849), inasmnoh as he allows the aqnoous 
solution of monochloracetic acid andthiocarbamide to stand in the cold 
without neutralising the hydrochloric acid. 

Action of MomchloracetyLcarbamide on Thioca/rbamide. — Wlien these 
two bodies were dissolved in aloohol in equivalent quantifcios at 60 — 
70°, large quantities of a nearly white flocculent body were obtained 
of the composition N’Ha.CS.NH.OHa.OO.KH.CO.NH* + HOI. This 
body is insoluble in alcohol and ether, and yields silky needles of 
thiohydantoin on addition of ammonia to its aqueous solution. 

Monochloracetyldimethylcarbamido and thiooarbamide when dis- 
solved in alcohol at 70 — 80°, yield crystals of thiohydantoin hydro- 
chloride, but in the cold, nodules made up of needles are formed, which 
consist of hrH 3 .CS.NH.OH 3 .CO,NMe.CO.Nmio -f HOI. 

These crystals are decomposed by water into thiohydantoin hydro- 
chloride and dimethylcarbamide. G. T. A. 

Orthocymene, By A, Olaus and H. Hansen (Bsr., 13, 897 — 
899). — Orthocymene is formed by tho action of sodinm on a solution of 
orthobromotoluene and propyl bromide in absolute ether. The mix- 
ture is gently warmed, but when the reaction has commenced, it is 
cooled down to 10° in order to avoid the formation of ditolyl. At a 
temperature below 8°, considerable quantities of dipropyl are formed. 
Orthocymene is a colourless liquid (b. p. 181°). On treatment with 
sulphuric acid it yields two sulphonic acids; the formation of the 
a-acid is favoured by a low, and that of the |S- by a higher temperature. 
Both acids are very soluble in water, and are uncrystaUisable. The 
a-acid forms a sparingly soluble barium salt, which crystallises in 
glistening plates containing 1 mol. HaO. The copper sedt crystallises 
in dark-green needles confining 4 H 2 O. 

The potassium salt forms shining rhombic crystals. 

2 y 2 
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The jS-acid does not form crystalline salts. The S-snlphonic chloride 
is a syrupy liquid converted by ammonia into /3-orthooymenesulph- 
amide, •which is deposited from an ethereal solution in glistening plates, 
and from an aqueous solution in brittle needle-shaped crystals. 

W, 0. w. 

Metacymene. By A. Claus and T. Stussir (Ber,, 13, 899 — 
901). — ^Metacymene prepared by the action of sodium at 0° on an 
ethereal solution of propyl bromide and metabromotoluene, is a colour- 
less liquid which boils at 176° (sp. gr. 0*863 at 16®), 

Two Bulphonic acids are formed by treating metacymene with sul- 
phuric acid. 

The 6c-acid forms a sparingly soluble barium salt which crystallises 
in small plates, containing 1 mol. H 2 O. The copper salt forms green 
hexagonal plates containing 4 mols. H 2 O. The lead salt contains 
3 mols, H 2 O, and the calcium salt which crystallises in prisms 2 mols. 
HaO. The potassium salt forms anhydrous needle-shaped crystals, 
which dissolve freely in water. 

Barium jS-cymene sulphonate crystallises in needles containing 1 mol. 
H 2 O, which are freely soluble in hot water. 

o-Metacymenesulphonio chloride prepared by heating the acid with 
phosphorus pentaohloride in sealed tubes at 140°, is deposited from an 
ethereal solution in needle-shaped crystals (m. p. 175®). The corre- 
sponding sulphamide does not crystallise. W. 0. W. 

Paracymene and SnlphTiric Acid. By A. Olaus and 0. Obatz 
(Ber., 13, 901 — ^902). — ^When paracymene is treated with sulphuric 
acid at the ordinary temperature, two sulphonic acids are produced, 
viz., the well-known a-paracymenesulphonic acid and a small quantity 
of a second acid, which is distinguished from the a-acid by the grcator 
solubility of its barium salt. W. 0. W. 

Oxidation of Dibromocymene. By A. Claus and 0. Wimmel 
(B er., 13, 902 — 904). — On oxidation with a solution of chromic acid in 
glacial acetic acid, dibromocymene yields a now acid, CioHioI3r202, which 
crystallises in glistening needles (m. p. 152°) soluble in alcohol and 
ether. It forms crystalline salts, which dissolve frooly in water. I'ho 
barium salt contains 3 mols, HjO. If a mixture of &ti*ong nitric acid 
(1 part) and water (1^ parts) is used instead of ehraniic acid in the 
preparation of this substance, dibromoterophfehalic acid and another acid 
are also formed. 

If the oxidation is continned until the dibromocymene is completely 
destroyed, pure dibromoterephthalic acid, 0 BHiBr 204 , is obtained in 
white plates (m, p. 320°) soluble in alcohol, other, and glacial acetic 
acid. 

The salts of this acid are very soluble iu water and do not crystallise 
teadily. W. 0. W. 

Compotaxds of Organic Bases with the Haloid Salts of Her- 
ctiry. By O. Klein (Ber., 13, 834— -835). — In addition to the bodies 
previously described (Ber., 11, 743 and 1741; this Journal, Abst., 
1878, 66/ ; 1879, 231), ■the author has obtained compounds of aniline 
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and toluidin© with mercuric 'bromide and iodide. HgBrs -f 2 ]S‘H 3 Fh 
crystallises in whit© needles (m. p. 110®) wliioh are decomposed by 
boiling water. Hgl 2 + 2 NH 2 ph (m. p. 60°) resembles the preooding 
compound, but is decomposed by treatment with alcohol. Movcurio 
bromide combines with 2 mols. paratoluidiue, forming a substance 
crystallising in plates (m. p. 120®) which are soluble in alcohol and 
ether, but are decomposed by hot water. The corresponding orthoto- 
luidine compound also crystallises in plates, which begin to decompose 
at 60®, but melt at 108° if rapidly heated. The compounds of mercuric 
iodide with para- and ortho-toluidin© resemble the compound with 
aniline. The former melts at 81°, the latter does not melt, but gives 
off orthotoluidine at 40°. W. 0. W. 

Derivatives of Parabromaniline. By M. Dennstbut (Per., 13, 
228 — 238). — The following compounds have been prepared and 
examined : — 

JBromoph^nylureihane, OoHioWOgBr (m. p. 84 — 85°), is obtained by 
the action of ethyl chlorocar'bonate on bromaniline dissolved in anhy- 
drous ether. From dilute alcohol, it crystallises in white felted needles, 
insoluble in water, easily soluble in alcohol and ether. 

JBromophemlcyamte, CTHiNOBr, is obtained by distilling the fore- 
going with phosphoric anhydride ; m. p. 89° ; b. p. 226°. It is easily 
soluble in ether. 

BroTmphei^lmetJiyluretJianej CsHsOalTBr, is prepared by evaporating 
the methyl alcohol solution of the cyanat© and crystallising from 
alcohol. It forms white needles, readily soluble in alcohol and ether ; 
m. p. 124°. 

Bromojphmyl OuHaNaOaBrg, a dimolecular compound of the 

cyanate, analogous to Hofrnann's phenyl dioyanate Supp,, 1, 

67 ; and Per., 4, 246), is obtained when the cyanate, melted on a 
water-bath, is stirred with a glass rod moistened with triethylphos- 
phine. After long boiling with absolute alcohol it dissolves, and on 
cooling, white needles of ehlvyl dihrmb(yphmyl allophanate^ 

CO(NH.OflHJBr).lSr(06H4Bp).COOBt 

fm. p. 163°), separate. The latter may be crystallised from anhydrous 
ether. 

Bihrtmoplienylhiwref, ]S’H(CO,!ITH.O(jHiBr) 2 , is formed when the pul- 
verised dicyanate is allowed to stand with alcoholic ammonia. It 
begins to sublime (without melting) at 240°, and decomposes at 280°. 
It is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Bromoph&n/yUMooc^^ 0Shr,06B!4Br, has been prepared by Otto 
(Per., 2, 408) by distilling dibromophonylthiocarbamide with phos- 
phoric anhydride. The amide is formed with extreme slowness when 
bromaniline is boiled with an alcoholic solution of carbon bisulphide 
in theoretical quantity. The process is much hastened by adding a 
little moderately strong caustic soda solution (a few c.c. for 40 grama 
bromaniline). ^ The amide separates partly aftw an hour’s boiling, and 
the reaction is completed in six or seven hours. The caustiosoda 
perhaps assists by inducing the following reactions ; — 
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CsHiBr-ITHa + OS2 + NaOH == NaS.OS.NH.CcHiBr + H^O 
]sraS.0S.NH.06H4Br ^ OeHiBr.NHa = 0S(]SrH.06H,Br)2 + NaHS, 
NaSH + H,0 = NaOH + H,S. 

Momhr(m<^henyUhioccurhamidey C7H7NaSBr, is formed by treatinif 
the thiooarbimide with alcoholic ammonia. It forms needles (m. p. 
183°) insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether. 

OiaHuNaSBr, obtained by boiling 
the thiooarbimide with alcoholic solution of aniline, fonns colourless 
needles (m. p. 168°), which are tolerably soluble in cold, very soluble 
in hot alcohol or ether. 

HemitMohromophenylii/retliane, OgHioNOSBr, is formed by heating 
the ihiocarbimide with absolute alcohol at 120° for several hours. 
Slender slightly yellow needles, insoluble in water, easily soluble in 
alcohol and ether. M. p. 106°. 

TJiiolrimophe^iyhf/re^h^e^ CgHioSaNBr, is prepared by heating the 
thiocarbamide with ethyl mercaptan at 140°. It is insoluble in water, 
soluble in alcohol or ether. M. p. 89°. 

IsGoyammcmohromophetiyl chloride, C7H4NBrOl2, analogous to Sell and 
Zierold’s isocyanophenyl chloride (J5er., 7, 1228), is obtained by acting 
with chlorine on bromophenylthiocarbimide. It is a yellowish heavy 
liquid (b. p. 265 — 266°). By the action of bromaniline, it yields the 
hydrochloride of a hose, OeB^Br.N 1 0(NH.C6H4Br)2.HCl, isomeric with 
tribromophenylguanidine. This salt is crystallisable from dilute 
alcohol, is very soluble in alcohol and ether, and when treated with 
ammonia yields the free base as an uncrystallisable gummy mass. Tho 
platinochloride forms bright yellow plates. 

(C3H3)(ObH4Br)oHN2, is prepared by 
acting with phosphorus chloride on a mixture of bromaniline and 
acetic acid, heating for some time at 160°, extracting with water, 
and precipitating with ammonia. It is a white thick liquid. Only 
the hydrochloride and platinochloride were analysed. 

Formolromanllide, OHO.NH,C6HiBr (m. p. 119°) is obtained by 
heating ethyl formate with bromaniline at 100°. It is insoluble in 
cold water, with difficulty soluble in hot water, readily soluble in 
alcohol or ether. It may also be prepared by the action of bromine 
water on formanilide rubbed up with water. Measurements of the* 
crystals, which belong to the rhombic system, are given. 

ThioformohromamMe, OHS.NH.06HiBr, is prepared from tho above 
in the same way as thioformanilide from formanilide (Hofmann, Jicr., 
11, 338). It is soluble in hot alcohol and ether, and melts with decom- 
position at 189 — 190°. 

Jdrcmo^h&iiylglycocme, OH2(NH.C(»HiBr).OOOH, is obtained by 
wairming an ethereal solution of 2 mols, bromaniline and 1 mol. 
ehloracetic acid. It is very unstable, and exceedingly soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and hot water. With suitable precautions it may be 
crystallised from the latter ; m. p. 98°. It forms a bright green 
copper salt. 

the bromanilide of bromophenyl- 
glycocine, 0e HtB r.yH.0H2.OO.NH.06H4Br, is prepared by boiling 
bromaniline monochlosacetate with excess of bromaniline {vide 
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Meyer, J5er., 8, 1162), or by adding 1 mol. chloraoetic chloride fco 
an ethereal solution of 4 mols. hromaniline. It is soluble in alcohol 
and ether, insoluble in cold, sparingly soluble in hot water. It sub- 
limes at 145°, and melts between 164i° and 161®. 

Bthyl broinophenijlamidoacetatei CeHjtBr.NH.OHa.OOOEt (m. p. 95— 
96°), is prepared by gently heating 1 mol. of ethyl monochloraoetate 
with 2 mols. bromamline. It is sparingly soluble in cold, easily 
soluble in hot alcohol or ether, and is insoluble in water. 

Oh. B. 

Metatoluidine. By 0. Widman (Ber., 13, 676 — 678).— This com- 
pound (b. p. 197 — 200'^) may be obtained in large quantity by the 
action of phosphorus pentachloride on metanitrobenzaldehyde, the 
resulting metanitrobenzal chloride being reduced with zinc and hydro- 
chloric acid thus : — 

06H4(N02).C0H + PCI 5 = Ce,H4(NO*).CHOl2 + POOls; 

OaH4(NO,).CHOl3 + 3Ha = OoH^C^rHO-CHCh -h 2HaO; 

C6H4CNHa).OHCla + 2Ha = C,H4(NHa).CH3. 

Metanitrobenaal chloride, C6H4(!N’03).OHOl2, crystallises from alcohol 
either in colourless thin four- or six-sided plates or in white needles 
(m. p. 66°), which are easily soluble in boiling alcohol and in other, 
but insoluble in water. T. 0. 

Dinitroparatoluidine. By F. Bkilstbin (Per., 13, 242—244).— 
Tiemann (Per., 3, 218) states, and it is commonly believed that the 
dinitroparatoluidine (m. p. 168°), which he obtained by reducing tri- 
nitrotoluene, is identical with the base (m. p. 166°) which the author 
and Kuhlberg (Anmle'ii, 158, 341) obtained by nitrating paraoe- 
toluide and saponifying. This is erroneous. On nitrating para- 
toluidine, the first product is metanitroparatoluidine [OH3 ; N’O® : NHa 
= 1:3:4]. Since a second nitro-group entering the molecule 
should take the para-position with respect to the first, dinitropara- 
toluidine must have the constitution [CH3 : NO* : ; NOa = 

1 : 3 : 4 : 6], and the nitrogenous groups must be neighbouidng ; but 
on nitrating [1:2:4] dmiti*otolueno, a trinitrotoluene [1 ; 2 : 4 t 6] 
should be obtained for the same reason. And if, as in the case of 
dinitrotolueno, reducing agents first attack the paranitro-group, the 
dinitrotoluidine prepared from it must have the constitution 

[OH3: NO* : NHa: NO2 = 1 : 2 : 4 : 6]. 

The nitrogen groups must be symmetrical. 

Independently of those theoretical considerations, there is also experi- 
mental evidence of the difference of the two compounds, although 
their physical properties appear to be the same. The author finds 
that they behave differently towards oxidising agents. Friederici has 
shown (Ber., 11, 1976), and the author confirms his statements, that 
Tiemann’s dinitroparatoluidine is slowly converted by boiling chromic 
mixture into dinitroparamidobenzoio tchrysammio) acid. But sym- 
metrical dinitroparatoluidine is much more energetically attacked by 
chromic mixture, and does not yield a trace of chrysammic acid. The 
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product is an indifferent amorpiious insoluble powder, probably an 
azo-compound. 

Symmetrical dinitrotoluidino is best prepared by gradually addin 
tbe theoretically necessary quantity of a concentrated aqueous solu- 
tion of ammonium hydrosulphide to 1 part of trinitrotoluene well 
rubbed up with 2 parts of alcohol, allowing to stand, precipitating 
with water, and extracting repeatedly with boiling hydrochloric acitl 
(sp. gr. 1*05). The base is then precipitated by ammonia, dissolved 
in emoroform, and crystallised from 60 per cent, acotio acid, or 
from hydrochloric acid sp. gr. 1*055 (m. p. 166*5 — 168®). It is 
soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, benzene, and chloroform, sparingly 
soluble in boiling water, insoluble in light petroleum. Oh. B. 

Condensation Products of Tertiary Aromatio Bases. By 
0. Fisohbr (Ber., 13, 807 — 809). — Dimethylpuratoluidino has no 
action on benzaldehyde in presence of zinc chloride oven at 120 — 
130°. Dimethylori^toluidine yields a small quantity of a base, the 
constitution of which has not been ascertained. Dimotbylmeia- 
toluidine acts with great energy, even at the temperature of the water- 
bath, and yields a base which is analogous to tetramethyldiamido- 
tripheuylmethane. Neither of these bases affords a colouring matter 
on oxidation. According to the author’s experience, no •para substi- 
tution product of dimethylaniliue yields condensation prodnots witli 
aldehydes, alcohols, &c., and the same seems to be the case with 
dimeriiylparatoluidine. 

Benzaldehyde and dimethylmetatoluidine in presence of zinc chlo- 
ride yield a base OwHaoNa, which crystallises in large prisms (m. p. 
109°). It is soluble in mineral acids, but is reprocipitaied by sodium 
acetate. It is easily soluble in benzene, alcobol, and ether, but is in- 
soluble in water. The platinoohloride of this haso consists of fine 
golden-yellow crystals. No colouring matter was obtained on oxida- 
tion of the base. 

A new reaction of dimethylaniline is also described in tbo paper. 
When benzoic anhydride is gently warmed with dimothylanilino in 
presence of zinc chloride, a fine green colouring mutter is obtained, 
having the appearance of malachite. Q*. T. A. 


A New Class of Ammonium Compounds. Part I. By P. 
Grixss (Ber., 13, 246 — 250). — ^By acting with methyl iodide in ewteoss 
on the isomeric amidophenols, the anthor has obtained now bases, to 

yO 

which he assigns the constitution | 

^NMea 

yO 

OrtJiotnmethyl^Jie'iiolcm^ -f H 20 , is propai’od by 


mixing a cold methyl alcohol solution of orthamidophenol hydrochlo- 
ride with t^ee parts of methyl iodide, and adding concentrated 
potash solntion to strongly alkaline reaction. Potassic chlorido sepa- 
rates out, and ou allowing the mixture to stand its reaction becomes 
acid. More potash is then added, and this addition is repeated es long 
as an acid reaction appears on standing. When the action is completed, 
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the alcohol is distilled off, the solntioii acidified with hydriodic acid, 
and the yellowish crystals of the hydriodide which separate ai*o crys- 
tallised from boiling water with addition of animal charcoal. The 
crystals are then dissolved in water, decomposed by silver oxide or 
carbonate, and the solution evaporated on the water-bath, when a 
syrup remains which solidifies on standing. The pressed and reorys- 
tallised base forms white prisms, which are soluble in water and 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether : W the latter the base may be sepa- 
rated £pom its alcoholic solution, its taste is intensely bitter. It is 
not acted on by potash or ammonia, but combines with acids (except- 
ing carbonic acid) to form two classes of salts. The iodide, 

0 . HI ” 1 “ S 2 O, 

the constitution of which is possibly OflH 4 (OH).NMe 8 l + H 2 O, 
crystallises in white indistinct prisms, very soluble in hot water. 
When ammonia is added to an aqueous solution of this salt, a 
^ringly soluble hemi-iodide, (C 9 Hi 3 NO) 2 .HI, separates in needles. 
From alcohol, it separates in ttiek prisms. The base also forms a 
very soluble crystalline hydrochloride, CgHiaN'O.HOl -|- 2 HiO; a red- 
dish-grey nitroprusside. (C9Hi8l70)2.H2FoOy6(N'0) ; a yellowish-red 
platinochloride, (OqHi^NO.HOljjg.PtCU; and a brown periodide, with 
green reflection, which is insoluble in water. 

Heat acts on the base as on the aromatic betaines. When distilled, 
it passes into the isomeric ortJwdivietht/lainido-anuol^ OeH 4 (OMe),NMe 2 , 
a colourless strongly refracting basic oil, of peculiar odour and burning 
biting taste. This forms a deliquescent crystalline hydrochloride, and 
a sparingly soluble platinochloride. It resembles dimothylaniline, 
and like that body is capable of conversion into colouring matters, 
which the author is engaged in investigating. 

When orthotrimethylphonolammonium hydrochloride is distilled, it 
breaks up into methyl chloride and orthodimethylamidophenol, 
06H4(0!I^.NMe2 (m. p. 45°), The latter is crystalline, very sparingly 
soluble in boiling water, easily in alcohol, ether, acetic acid, and 
potash solution. Its taste, at first biting, is afterwards bitter. Forrio 
chloride colours its solutions red-violot. The hydrochloride dries up 
to a mm : from its solution, ammonia precipitates the base as an oil, 
which solidifies to small white rhombic crystals. 

.0 

CeHiC + H 2 O, crystallises in 

clear six- or oight-sided tables. It strongly resembles its isomeride, 
and on distillation yields paradimethyl-amidoanisol, 08 Hi(OMo).NMo 3 
(m. p. 48°), which crystallises from alcohol in white rhombic leaflets. 

Attempts to obtain similar bases by means of ethyl iodide were 
unsuccessful. Oh. B. 

A New Class of Anmionium Compounds. Part IL By 
P. Griess (Per., 13, 647 — 650). — 

/O 

CeH 3 (ITOi)<f I , is obtamed by tibe action of metbyl iodide on 

^NMo, 
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Laurent and Gerhardt’s amidonitrophenol, tlie process boing conducted 
as previously described in the case of the other tripbonylammonium 
bases, except that the free base is best obtained from its salts by the 
use of potash in place of oxide of silver. Trimothylnitrophenolammo- 
nium crystallises from water in brilliant yellow needles or tables, 
having a strongly bitter taste. It is only sparingly soluble in cold 
water or alcohol, but more easily in those liquids when hot. It is in- 
soluble in ether and in benzene. It has no action on vegetable colours. 
Heated above 200 °, it is decomposed, without previous fusion, into a 
residue of carbon and a reddish volatile oil. It is a strong base, 

Tnmetliylmtrophenolammonivm iodide, C9HUN2O3.HL2H4O, crys- 
tallises in white needles, which are moderately soluble in hot, but only 
sparingly soluble in cold water. The hydrochloride, C9Hi2Hi03.HCl,H20, 
crystalhses in prisms, which behave towards solvents like tho 
hydriodide. The plat mochloride, (C<)Hi2lSr208.HCl)2,Pt01i.6H20, forms 
bright yellow needles or rhombic plates, which are sparingly soluble 
in boiling water, hardly at all in cold water, and almost insoluble in 
alcohol. The periodate crystallises in small brown needles. 

TrimeiJiylarmdophenolamri^c^ liydrooh loride, 

CaHaCHH,)/ 1 

^10[e8.2HCL4H20 

is obtained by the reduction of the corresponding nitro-compound with 
tin and hydrochloric acid. It crystallises in white plates, which aro 
easily soluble in water or alcohol, even when cold, also in ether. With 
ferric chloride, it gives a deep violet colour. The plafinocliloride, 
09Hi4N20.2HCl,PtCl4 + 2H2O, forms small rhombic or six-sided 
prisms, which are only sparingly soluble in cold water, and are decom- 
posed by boiling water. 

Orthotrimethylanisolammoriium iodide, 0<,Hi(OMe).!N’Me3l, is obtained 
by the action of methyl iodide on a solution of orthotrimothylphonol- 
ammonium in methyl alcohol, to which a little potash has boon added, 
or by the action of methyl iodide on dimothylamido-anisol, thus : — 

OA/ i + Mel = 06 BU(OMo).NMoJ. 

^NMes 

Oea(OMe),NMe3 + Mel = C,H4(OMo).NMcal. 

It ciystallises in long white needles, which aro easily soluble in hot, 
but only sparingly soluble in cold alcohol or water. Tho plathio^ 
chloride, (Ci(jHi6N001)3 + PtCb, forms brilliant yellow plates or six- 
sided tables, which are only very sparingly soluble in cold water. The 
hydrate, 03^4(0 Me). NMes. OH (F), is obtained by the action of silver 
oxide on the iodide. It is strongly alkaline, and gradually decom- 
poses on warming into orthodimethylamido-anisol and methyl alcohol. 

ParatrimethylanisolctTfirnoniuin iodide, OeH4(OMe).NMejI, is obtained 
like the ortho-compound, using para- instead of ortho-trimothylphonol- 
ammonium. It ciwstallisos in four- or six-sided plates. Tho platino^ 
chloride, OioHi6(H001)3 + PCI4, consists of small yellow six-sided 
prisms. Both the above compounds behave towards solvents like the 
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corresponding orfcho-componnds. The Jiy&rate is similar to the ortho- 
compounds, and on heating splits up into paradimethylamidoanisol and 
methyl alcohol, T. 0. 

Pormation of Diamines. By A. Bernthsbn and P. Sztmanski 
(Ber., 13, 917 — 919). — Bmzyliden6mono;phetiyldia7mtie^ 
NHPh.OHPh.NH,, 

is formed, together with several other bases, when an alcoholic solu- 
tion of benzenylmonophenylamidine is treated with sodium amalgam. 
The liquid is from time to time neutralised with strong acetic acid, 
and the reduction is stopped as soon as the formation of ammonium 
amalgam commences. 

The bases are separated by reorystallising their hydrochlorides, 
when benzylidenemonophenyldiamine hydrochloride, CisHidNa^HCl, is 
deposited in thick prisms (m. p. 234°) soluble in alcohol and water. 
The platinochloride crystallises in long needles, and also in rhombic 
plates. 

The free base is insoluble in water, but dissolves freely in other sol- 
vents. It melts at 115®, and distils without decomposition. On reduc- 
tion, it yields benzylanUine. W. 0. W. 

New Synthesis of Organic Bases containing Ozygen. By 
W. Staedel and 0. Siepermann (Per., 13, 841 — 844). — When brom- 
acetylbenzene, Ph,00.GH2Br (1 mol.), is dissolved in dimethylaniline 
(2 mols.), a reaction takes place, and the liquid solidifies on cooling, 
forming a crystalline product, soluble in hot alcohol. The alcoholic 
solution deposits yellow prismatic crystals of the new base, OieHnNO. 

CaH^OBr + ObHuN = CieHnNO + HBr. 

Colourless crystals of the hydrobromide of another base can be 
obtained from the mother-liquor. The base, OwHnNO, is insoluble in 
water, but dissolves sparingly in alcohol and ether, and freely in 
benzene and toluene. It mdts with partial decomposition at 120°. 

The base is also soluble in dilute hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, 
but is reprecipitated when these solutions are diluted with water. The 
hydrochloiio acid solution forms precipitates with picric, phospho- 
molybdio, and tannic acids, also with potassium, mercurio iodide, and 
with platinum and stannous chlorides. 

The platinochloride, (Oi6Hi7NOH01)2PtCl4, crystallises in plates. 
Ferric chloride or dilute nitric acid readily oxidises the base. By the 
action of methyl iodide the compound Ci6Hi7NO.MeI is obtained. It 
is purified by digestion with ether, and recrystallisation of the inso- 
luble portion from water. By treatment with silver oxide, the iodine 
is removed from this substance, and a strongly alkaline liquid is pro- 
duced, which forms crystalline salts. 

Bromacetylbenzene also acts in a similar maimer on dimethylmeta- 
toluidine and on tetramethylmetaphenylenediamine. 

Tho compound from dimethylaniline probably has the constitution 
Ph,00.0H2.06H4.NMe2 and the dimethylmetatoluidine derivative may 
bo represented as 06H8(Ph.OO,OH2Me)(NMe)a =[5:1:3]. 

W. C. W. 
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Synthesis of Lenoaniline. By 0. Fischbe and P. Q-ebipf {Bpt., 
13, 669— 6?1). — ^Paranitrobenzaldehyde (m. p. 93®) is converted into 
a yellow crystalline nitro-base when digested with aniline hydrochloride 
and zinc chloride at 120°. This compound dissolves in acids, forming 
colourless solutions, and on reduction with zinc- dust and acetic acid 
gives paraleucaniline. The paranitrobenzaldehyde employed in the 
above reaction was prepared by the action of lead nitrate and nitric 
acid on paranitrobenzyl chloride. 

The following are good lecture experiments : — Eosaniline is obtained 
when a hot alcoholic solution of chloranil is poured into a hot freshly 
prepared solution of leucaniline in alcohol. Tetrametbyldiamidotri- 
phenylmethane gives benzaldehyde green under similar circum- 
stances. Other leuco-bases also behave in a similar manner. 

T. 0. 

Some Compounds of the Lenco-base from Cnmlnol and 
Dimethylaniline. By J. Ziegler (Per., 13, 786— 788). — The beat 
method of obtaining the base described by 0. Piscber (Bar., 12, 
1688) is to digest cuminol and dimethylaniline for a day with zinc 
chloride and a Ettle water at 120®. The hydrochloride is obtained by 
passing a stream of dry hydrochloric acid gas into a solution of 
the base in anhydrous ether or light petroleum. A white crystalline 
and extremely hygroscopic powder separates out. When driod over 
sulphuric acid in a vacuum it consists of 026H32.1^’2.2H01. 

Theptcruite, CaeHaaN’a + 2C6H2(N‘02)vOH (m. p. 156°), is formed 
when an alcoholic solution of the base is mixed with picric acid. It 
consists of fine green crystals, which explode when heated to 220°. 

The methiod^e, 026BUN’2.2CHsI, obtained by heating the base for 
a day at 115® with methyl iodide and methyl alcohol under pressure, 
consists of snow-white crystals (m. p. 200°), easily soluble in hot 
water. 

ThB iplcdiinochloride^ 028Ha2N'2(HCl)a -f PtCh, is a yellow ciystollino 
body, which is sparingly soluble in water, and still less so in alcohol 
and ether. 

When the base is mixed with strong nitric acid and the solution dilutod 
with water, a yellowish body is obtained, which on repeated crystal- 
lisation from acetic acid yields bright yellow acicular crystals (m. p. 
206°). Apparently it is a hexnitrotetramethyldiamidotriphcnylTno- 
thane. The leuco-base yields colouring matters on oxidation, which 
closely resemble the green from benzaldohyde. The piorato is most 
easily purified. All the salts of the colouring matter are characterisod 
by a bright red metallic lustre. Q. T. A. 

Supplementary Notice on New Colouring Matters, By W. 
V. Miller (Ber,, 13, 803). — Compounds simUar to those described by 
the author have been obtained by Oaro and Schraubo, and also by 
Griess {Annalen^ 137, 84), who assigned to them the type — 

Ph^N : N.OeHacma*).!!! ; n.06H,.n : NPh. 

G. T. A. 

Homologues of Phosphenyl OMoride. By A. Micitaelis and 
0. Pakek (Ber., 13, 653— 656).— PAosfoZj/Z chloride, O7HYPOI2. The 
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presence of a small quantity of water is necessary in the formation 
of this compound from a mixture of phosphorus trichloride, toluene, 
and aluminium ohloiide 12, 1009) ; the best yield (66 grams) is 
obtained by talcing the following proportions : — 150 grams toluene, 
200 grams phosphorus trichloride, 30 grams aluminium chloride, and 
1 o.c. water. Pure phostolyl chloride forms crystalline masses of long 
needles (m. p. 20®, b. p. 245®). TolylpJwsphorous acid, O7H7PO3H3, is 
obtained by decomposing phostolyl chloride with water; it ciystalHses 
from alcohol in monoolmic tables (m. p. 104°). TohjlpJwspMrdc add, 
O7H7PO3H2, crystallises in needles (m. p. 188°). FJiostolyl tein-achloride, 
O7H7PCI4, is obtained by the direct combination of chlorine with phos- 
tolyl chloride. .On heating in sealed tubes at 200° it gives monochlor- 
benzyl chloride, phosphorus trichloride, phostolyl chloride, and hydro- 
chloric acid, 2O7H7PCI4 = C7H«Cl3 + O7H7POI2 H- POls + 2H01. 
This does not decide whether phostolyl chloride is Ph.OH2.PCl3, or 
CJB^e.PCla, although as the reaction only takes place at 200° it 
appears more probable that the chlorine attacks the methyl radicle, 
and that the compound is a true phostolyl chloride. 

Fhosxyloclilonde, CsHQPOla, and the acids 08H9P02H3 and 0bH9P08H2, 
have also been prepared. T. 0. 

Bromonitro- and Bromamido-anisoQ. By W. Staedel and 
G, Damm (Per,, 13, 838 — 839). — Momhromoparanitrardsotl, 

06H3Br(]NO2).OMe, 

prepared by heating potassium monobromoparanitrophenate with 
methyl iodide and methyl alcohol, crystallises in white needles (m. p. 
106°), soluble in alcohol and ether. On reduction with tin and hydro- 
chloric acid it yields monobromoparanisidine hydrookloride. The free 
base, C6H3Br(NH2).OMe, is an oily liquid, insoluble in water, but dis- 
solving freely in alcohol and ether. Its salts are crystalline. 

JXbromopa/ranmddm, 06H2Br2(NH8).0Me, prepared by the reduc- 
tion of dibromoparanitranisoil (m. p. 126°) is a .white solid body, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene. It combines with hydrochloric, 
sulphuric, and oxalic acids, forming salts, which crystallise in white 
needles. W, 0, W. 

Orthanlsidine. By 0. MiJinAUSBR (Per., 13, 919 — 924). — Orfh> 
misidine, NH3.O6H4.OMe, prepared by the reduction of orthouitranisoil 
(b. p. 276*5°) by ammonium sulphide, boils at 228°. The hydro- 
^loride, hydrobromide, and acid sulphate, form colourless crystals, 
soluble in water and alcohol. The neutral sulphate has not yet been 
obtained. Aceimmde, NHio.O8H4.OMe, formed by the action of 
acetic anhydride on anisidine, is a pearly, crystalline substance, solu- 
ble in glacial acetic acid and in hot water. It melts at 79®, and boils 
at 805 . When water is added to a solution of this conmonnd in 
strong nitric acid, dimtraoetamside^ NHiL0.06H2(N02)2.0Me is pre- 
cipitated. On recrystallisation from alcohol, it is obtained in yellow 
crystals (m. p. 147®). Dianisylcarhamide and anisidine hydrochloride 
are deposited when carbonyl chloride is passed through a solution of 
anisidme in benzene. After removing me latter substance by treat- 
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ment with dilute hydrochloric acid, the carbamide is recrystallised 
from alcohol. The crystals which are colourless melt at 174". 
Monamsylcarhamidei NH2.CO.'N‘H OeHj.OMe, prepared by the aciiou 
of potassium cyanate on an aqueous solution of anisidino hydrochloride, 
forms colourless crystals (m. p. 146*6"), soluble in hot water and 
alcohol. 

J)iani8yliMoca/rbamide^ S0(NH.CflH4.OMe)a, produced by warming 
anisidine and alcoholic potash with an excess of carbon bisulphide, 
crystallises in white needles (m p. 134*5") soluble in hot alcohol. 
Monamsylthiooa/rlarmde, NHa.CS.KH.CBHi.OMie, is precipitated on 
warming a mixture of anisidine hydrochloride and potassium thio- 
cyanate. It crystallises in needles, which melt at 152°. 

On oxidation with chromic mixture, anisidine yields a substance 
which forms yellow crystals (m. p. 138") having a penetrating odour. 

W. 0. w. 

Benzamidophenolsnlphoiiio Acids and Amides of the Amido- 
phenolsTilphonio Acids. By J. Post and L. Holst (Per., 13, Cl 7 — 
619). — The same hydrogen atom is replaced by the HSO3 group, 
whether nitrophenol (ortho- or para-) or the corresponding amido- 
phenol is converted into the sulphonic compound. This can be best 
shown in the case of the benzamidophenolsulphonic acids, as they 
form well characterised salts. These benzoic denvatives are obtained 
in the ordinary way by the use of benzoic chloride. For the prepara- 
tion of the anilides of the amidophenolbulphonic acids, the unstiible 
sulphochlorides are jGbrst obtained by the action of phosphorus penta- 
chloride, and then converted into the more stable anilides by means 
of aniline. The compounds (both in the ortho- and para-serios) 
derived from nitrophenol and from the corresponding amidophenol, 
are in all cases identical. Sodium hmzamidophenoUulphonate, 

C 6 H 3 (OH)(HH.CO. 06 H 5 ).SOahra + 4^ oq. 

crystallises in needles, which are easily soluble in water and alcohol. 
Barium salt [G6Hs(OH)(NH.CO.C6H6)-SOj]2Ba, crystallises in 
brilliant, colourless spangles, which are sparingly soluble in alcohol 
and water. Strontium salt crystallises with 4^ aq. in colourless, scaly 
crystals, which are veiy sparinglv soluble in water and alcohol. 
Oalcium salt also crystallises with 4| aq , and is similar to the stron- 
tium salt. Anilide of amidapJienolsitlphomc add, 

C6H3(0H) (NH2).S02NHPh, 

forms colourless needles (m. p. 205"), which are easily soluble in 
alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and benzene, but insoluble in ether and in 
light petroleum. All the above compounds are derived from orthamido- 
phenolsulphonic acid. The anilide of paramidophenohulpJionic add, 
CleHs(0H)NH8.S02HHPh, derived from paramidophonolsul phonic 
add, consists of colourless, compact crystals (m. p. 98°), which are 
easily soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, and benzene, but insoluble 
in light petroleum and in ether. T. 0. 

a-Dinitrophenyl Ether. By 0. Willgbrout (Bar., 13, 887).— 
a^Dinitipphenyl eiher, 0(06H8,N02.H02)2 [1 : 2 : 4] is prepared by 
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heating equal parts of potassium a-dinitrophenate and a-dinitrochloro- 
benzene, in sealed tubes at 150 — 200®, The crude product is washed 
with water, and boiled with alcohol to remove impurities. Tho pure 
residue is a colourless, crystalline substance (m. p. 195°), soluble in 
hot amyl alcohol, benzene, chloroform, and glacial acetic acid, but 
insoluble in alcohol. Boiling potash converts it into potassium di- 
nitrophenate. W. 0. W. 

Oxidation of Substituted Phenols. By 0. Maoatti {Ber., 13, 
224 — 228). — In his paper on the ethylenic ethers of pyrogallol (Ber., 
12, 1860) the author stated that by oxidising diphenol in solution in 
glacial acetic acid, he had obtained a brown amorphous substance, 
which dissolved with blue colour in concentrated sulphuric acid. This 
substance he suspected to be the simplest analogue of cedriret ; but ho 
has not been able to obtain it in a form suitable for analysis. It is 
not formed if the acetic acid solution is heated, nor if nitric acid is 
used as the oxidant. An alcoholic solution of diphenol also gives a 
violet precipitate, soluble with blue colour in sulphuric acid. 

A better result is obtained by oxidising tdrahromodiphefnol. To 
prepare this body, bromine is added to diphenol dissolved in warm 
acetic acid until the colour no longer disappears, and* tho mixture is 
heated. Tetrabromodiphenol, Ci8BreBr402, then separates in felted 
needles, which may be purified by repeated crystallisations from abso- 
lute alcohol (m, p, 264°). It is insoluble in water, sparingly soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and sulphuric acid, but is easily dissolved by alkalis. 
By digestion with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate for two hours, 
it is converted into a diacotyl derivative, 0isH4Ac3^‘402 (m. p. 245°). 

Oxidising agents differ in their action on teWbromodiphenol. 
Potassium dichromate and nitric acid give red precipitates in the 
acetic acid solution ; potassium ferricyanide gives a blue, and bromine 
water a dirty brown precipitate with its solution in alkali. All 
these precipiiates are soluble in strong sulphuric acid with blue colour, 
soon passing into brown ; but none could be obtained pure. When, 
however, a little red fuming nitric acid is added to a solution of 
3 grams of tetrabromodiphenol in 100 of acetio acid, and heated to 
95°, the mixture becomes deep red, and on cooling deposits crystalline 
scales, which are dark red-brown by transmitted light, deep steel-blue 
by reflected light. This substance has tho oomposiiion 0i2H4Br*02. It is 
insoluble in Sll the ordinary menstrua, and cannot bo fused without 
decomposition. Its solution in sulphuric acid is violet, and gives a 
brick-red precipitate on the addition of water. Digestion with sul- 
phurous aoid reconverts it into tetrabromodiphenol. It has doubtless 
a constitution analogous to that of cedrii*et, and may be named tetra- 
bromodiphenolquinone. 

C6H,Br20 0eH2(0Me)20 

A,H.Br,(!) AjE,(OMe),i 

Tetrabromodiphenolquinone. Cedriret. 

The compound obtained from triiodophenol by Kammerer and 
Benziger (Ber., 11, 557) is possibly similarly constituted. 
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Teir(icUorodd>phmoli OiaHiOUOj fm. p. 23S®), is easily prepared by 
treating dipbenol, snspended in much acetic acid, with a stream oC 
chlorine. The diphenol is soon dissolved, and tho chlorine compound 
subsequently separates. After washing with acetic acid and crystalli- 
sation from highly dilute alcohol, it forms transparent needles. Treated 
as above described with a little nitric acid, it yields tetrachlorodiphenol- 
quinone, OiaHiOhOa, having all tho characters of the bromine com- 
pound, but giving a blood-red solution with sulphuric acid. This 
solution becomes colourless when slowly heated to 100°, and deposits 
a body which cryetahisos in needles. Oh, B. 

Compounds of Benzotrichloride with Phenols and Tertiary 
Aromatic Bases. By 0. Doebnbb (Ber., 13, 610 — 614). — The name 
benzein is proposed for the class of compounds described in former com- 
munications (liid., 11, 1236; 12, 1462). — Ee8or(yinolbe}izem is obtained 
by gently warming 1 mol. benzotrioHoride with 2 mols. resorcinol, 
finsdly on a paraffin-bath at 180 — ^190°. The product is extracted with 
water, to take up unchanged resorcinol, the residue dissolved in soda, 
and then precipitated by acetic acid. The yellow crystalline product 
thus obtained is recrystallised from a mixture of alcohol and glacial 
acetic add, from wMoh resorcinolbenzein separates in large prisms. 
These crystals appear yellow by transmitted, and violet-red by refleotod 
light; an analysis of the substance dried at 100° led to the formula 
OaaHaoOg. The compound, when precipitated from alkaline solution 
by an add, is easily soluble in alcohol, whilst the crystals obtained as 
above described are only very sparingly soluble in ibis solvent, but 
more easily ou the addition of an add. This solution has a yellowish- 
red colour, and fluoresces like fluorescem. By quick cooling of the 
acid alcoholic solution, the compound separates as concentric groups 
of yellow needles, but by slow cooling the prisms above described 
are obtaiued. It is insoluble in water, ether, and benzene. On heating 
at 130° it loses water, and then has the composition = 

2 (Ci 9 Hu 04 + HjO) ; at temperatures above 200° frfriher decomposi- 
tion occurs. 

TeMi7jdroxytrvphmylindhme, CHPh[08Hj(OH)2]4* — Bosorcinol- 
benzein, when acted on by reducing agents, undergoes a change simi- 
lar to phenolhenzein, and gives tetrahydroxytriphonylmethano, which 
crystallises from alcohol in colourless needles (m. p. s= 171°), Jt is 
sparingly soluble in water, easily soluble in alcohol, other, and glacial 
acetic add. It dissolves in alkalis to a colourless solution, and is mpro* 
cipitated in the crystalline state on the addition of an acid ; on oxida- 
tion or on heating, it is reconverted into resorcinolbenzem ; its alkaline 
solution is coloured yellowish-brown by potassium feiTioyanido. 

Tein^ahromoresoreinolbeiieeir^ OwHioBriOi, is obtained ly passing bro- 
mine vapour into an alcoholic solution of resorcinolbenzem, or bettor, 
by adding the calculated amount of bromine dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid. It forms a fiery red powder, which is insoluble in 
water, and only very sparingly soluble iu alcohol, glacial acetic 
add, and other solvents, and could not therefore be obtained in 
the crystalline state. Its alkaline salts are sparingly soluble in 
water, but easily in alcohol, yielding a pomegranate-red solution 
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eimilar to those of the eosin salts ; this solution dyes silk and wool like 
eosin ; its spectrum also greatly resembles that of the latter body. An 
attempt to obtain an acetyl compound of resorcinolbenzein was unsuc- 
cessful. Eeaorcinolbenzoin is not taken up by acids, or by alkaline 
sulphites, in this respect differing from phenolbenzein. 

As in the case of phenol and resorcinol, 1 mol. of benzotrichloride 
combines with 2 mols. of the other phenols, forming dyestufEs belonging 
to the triphenylmothane group. Those with the cresols, pyrocatechol, 
quinol, orcinol, and ^-naphthol are yellow or yellowish-red bodies; 
that with pyrogallol, on the other hand, is blue; and that with 
a-naphthol green. The great similarity of the compounds of the 
phenols with benzotrichloride on the one hand, and with phthalio acid 
on the other, appears to show that the latter are like the former, 
derivatives of triphenylmethane, thus : — 


Ph.CH(C6H*.OH)> OHCH(OflH:4.0H)3. 

Biozytriphenylmethane. Leucaurin. 


COOH.OflH:4.0H(OeHi.OH)3. 

FhenolphihaleUi. 


T. 0. 


A Product obtained by the Action of Aqua Regia oi;l 
Orcinol. By S. Reymann (Ber., 13, 809 — 811). — This body is the 
chlorine substitution-product of laebermann’s colouring matter 
02 iB[isN' 208, obtained by the action of nitrous acid on orcinol. It con- 
sists of 02iHnCIN’i06. Resorcinol, under similar conditions, yields 
two bodies, of which one is probably analogous in composition to the 
above, whilst the other contains no chlorine. The first one dissolves 
in alkalis, with a pure blue colour. G. T. A. 


Oxidation of Benzoic and Acetic Garbinols. By A. Beeuer 
and T. Zietcke (Ber., 13, 636 — 641). — B&nzoylcarbmol, Ph.00.0H20H, 
gives benzoic aldehyde and benzoic acid when oxidised with silver 
solution (compare ibid., 10, 1486; this Journal, 18?8, Abstr., 223). 
By oxidation with copper sulphate and soda, however, it gives chiefly 
mandelic acid, CPhH(OH).OOOH (m. p. 116--118®), togethor with 
small quantities of benzoylformic and benzoic acids. The formation of 
mandelic acid is represented as follows;*— (1.) Ph.CO.CH 2 .OH ss 
Ph.COH + H.COH. (f ) Ph.OOH -h H.COH = Ph.CH(0H).00H. 
The mandelic aldehyde is then oxidised to the corresponding acid by 
the copper sulphate. The melting point of methyl mandelate is 48^*, 
and not 114®, as stated by Haqnet and Lougninino 139, 

301). Per the determination of the products of oxidation of aceiyl- 
carbinol, the acetate or benzoate must be employed, as the acetyl- 
carbinol itself cannot be obtained in the p^ure state. 

Acotylcarhinol acetate, Me.CO.CH 2 .OAo (b. p. = 1?2®), was pre- 
pared by adding 6 parts of monochloracetone gradually to a warm 
solution of 8 parts of anhydrous potassium acetate in 20 parts o£ 
alcohol. Ethyl acetate and a liquid boiling at 125 — 135® (mesityl 
oxide ?) are also obtained at the same time. Acotylcarbinol acetate 
thus prepared agrees in every respect with that obtained by Henry 
(Ber,, 5, 966). 

VOL. XXXVIll. 2 Z 
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Acetylcarhinol henzoate, Me.CO.CH2.OSz, was obtained like the 
acetate. It is a slightly yellow aromatic liquid (b. p, = 189 — 190® at 
50—60 mm. ; 200 — 201^ at 80 — 90 mm. ; and 263—264® at the ordi- 
nary pressure, in the last case with slight decomposition), which on 
long standing becomes crystalline, forming colourless needles (m. p. 
24®). These are easily soluble in ether, alcohol, &o. ; but only sparingly 
soluble in cold water, more easily in hot. 

Acetylcarhinol acetate on oxidation with soda and copper sulphate, 
gives lactic acid, together with a small quantity of pyrotartaric acid. 
It is probable that all compounds containing the group — CO.CH2.OH 
will, under similar circumstances, give bodies with the group 
-CHiOH).COH. T. 0. 

Pinacones and Pinacolins. By W. Th 5 rneb and T. Zinckw 
(B er., 13, 641 — 647). — A continuation of the authors’ previous work 
on this subject (Ber., 10, 1473; 11, 65, 1396, 1988; this Journal, 
Abstr., 1878, 223, 425, 874 ; and 1879, 317). From their results, they 
draw the following general conclusions : — All ketone-pinaconcs, when 
exposed to a high temperature, split up into a ketone and an iso- 
alcohol. With those pinacones containing a benzene radicle, this de- 
composition takes place easily ; whereas in the case of those containing 
paraffin radicles, it only occurs with considerable difficulty. To the 
pinacones there correspond tswo kinds of pinacolins, of which the 
one (/3) can be easily obtained ; whilst the other (a) is only obtained 
with difficulty, and then only from those pinacones which contain a 
benzene radicle. Both pinacolins can also be obtained directly from 
the ketones, although up to the present the o-pinacolin has only been 
got from purely aromatic ketones; those on the other hand, which, 
like acetophenol, contain also paraffin radicles, give only jS-pinacolins, 
and that not directly in the case of those ketones which belong en- 
tirely to the paraffin series. No pinacone is known which partakes at 
the same time of the character of a true diatomic alcohol. T. 0. 

Crystalline Form of Benzyl Orthothioformate. By M. 
Dennstedt (Ben, 13, 238 — 240).— This substance crystallisos in the 
rhombic sy^m a : b : 0 = 0*9978 : 1 ; 0*9900 ; observed forms, ] 00, 
010, 001, Oil, 101, 021, 201. C. E. 0. 

Occurrence of Vanillin in Raw Sugars. By E. 0. v. Lippmann 
(Ben, 13, 662 — 665). — The author, like Scheibler (Bar , 13, 335 ; this 
voL, 467), finds that vanillin occurs in oeitain kinds of raw sugar. 

T. 0. 

Dioxybenzophenone. By W. Stabdel and E. Sauer (Ben, 13, 
836). — ^-dioxyhenzophenone, G13H10O3, is prepared by tho action of 
dilute sulpburio acid and potassium nitrite on flavine obtained by the 
reduction of dinitrobenzophenone (m. p. 148®). It crystallises in 
white needles (m. p. 161®), which are more soluble in water than the 
crystals of a-dioxybenzophenone (Ben, 11, 746). The ethereal salt, 
OisHgOsSza, which is formed by the action of benzoic chloride on 3- 
dioxybenzophenone, is deposited from an alcoholic solution in silky 
leaves (m. p. The diacetic compound, OisSaOsAca (m. p. 90®), 
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also crjsiallises in plates. /3-dioxybenzoplienone is decomposed bj 
fusion with, potash, forming phenol and paroxjbenzoic acid. 

W. 0. w, 

Nitrobenzoic Acids. By A, Claus {Ber, 13, 891 — 890). — A 
considerable quantity of Fittica’s “ lemon yellow ” mononitrobeuzoio 
acid 11, 1207, and this Journal, Abstr., 1878, 980) was pre- 
pared, and was shown to possess no constant melting point. By re- 
peated fractional recrjsiallisation, it was separated into meta- and 
ortho-nitrobenzoic acids. W. 0. W. 

Metaparadlnitrobenzoio Acid by Nitration of Paranitro- 
benzoic Acid. By A. Claus and W. Halberstadt (Her., 13, 815 — 
817). — By the action of a mixture of 1 part of fuming nitric acid and 
2 parts of fuming sulphuric acid on paranitrobenzoic acid in a closed 
tube, the authors obtained a mixture of ortho- and meta-paradinitro- 
benzoio acids. The two acids can be separated with some difficulty by 
means of the barium salts, that of the latter acid being more sparingly 
soluble. 

Metaparadinitrobenzoic acid melts at 161® (uncor.), is easily soluble 
in ether, alcohol, and hot water, but sparingly so in cold water. It 
crystallises in small colourless stellate groups, which contain no water 
of crystallisation. Its solution in hot water has an intensely bitter 
taste. It sublimes unchanged, but explodes when heated on platinum 
foil. The barium salt crystallises in white radiating masses, and con- 
tains 4HaO. The calcium salt consists of small white plates, becoming 
yellow at 130®, and losing 3 mols. H 2 O at 136®. The potassium^ 
soddum, and arimmiium salts are very soluble, but have not been ob- 
tained in the crystalline state. 

By heating paranitrobenzoic acid in closed tubes with bromine and 
water up to 200®, the authoi*s have obtained a brominated compound ; 
but whether this is brominated nitrobenzoic acid is doubtful. 

G. T. A. 

Orthohydrazinbenzoic Acid. By E. Fischer (Ber., 13, 679 — 
682). — This acid, together with a small quantity of orthodiazobenz- 
imide (m. p. 144®, Zeiis.f, GJimn,, 1867, 164^ is obtained from anthra- 
nilio acid in a similar manner to phenylhydrazine. It orystallisos 
from hot water in fino needles, which are much less soluble in alcohol 
and ether than in water. On oxidation, it behaves like the primary 
hydrazines, and is completely decomposed with evolution of gas by 
FebHng’s solution, and by mercury and silver salts even in the cold. 
The hydrochloride^ 06H4(C00H).]lN’H.NHft.H01, crystallises from hot 
water, in fine white needles, which ai*o easily soluble in hot water, less 
soluble in alcohol, and almost insoluble in ether. The salts of ortho- 
hydrazinbenzoio acid are easily soluble, and its alkaline solution may 
be boiled for some time without any marked decomposition, 

CO 

Ilydrazinbefiizoic anhydride is obtained by warm- 

ing the acid with strong hydrochloric acid, or better by heating the 
acid alone at 220 — 230° in an atmosphere of carbonic anhydride. It 
separates from alcohol in colourless compact crystals, which are 
sparingly soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. By oareful heating, it 

2 2; 2 
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melts and sublimes in colourless needles, but is partially decomposed 
when rapidly heated. It no longer has basic properties, but dissolves in 
alkalis and decomposes carbonates. It is more stable towards oxidising 
agents than the ordinary hydrazine bases, andis not acted on by Fohling’s 
solution or by mercuric salts. Silver nitrate throws do wn a white precipi - 
tate of the silver salt, consisting of fine needles, which are decomposed 
on boiling. The anhydride reduces ammoniacal silver solutions. 

T. C. 

Antlnrajiilic Acid from Orthonitrotoluene, By P. Gruff 
(Per., 13, 288 — ^290). — ^The presence of the nitro-group in the ortho- 
position in orthonitrotoluene appears to render the methyl-^roup leas 
susceptible of change. Thus Waohendorff {Annalen^ 185, 259) found 
that the latter was unaffected by chlorine or bromine even at a 
high temperature, these elements attacking the benzene nucleus. 
Amongst the products of the action of bromine, he noticed a body 
soluble in alkalis, 'v^hich he erroneously took to be dibromonitrotolueuo. 
On repeating Wachendorff’s experiment, the author finds this body to 
he paromdahromoHhoamiihhemoic CLcid, C 6 H 2 Br 2 (IsrH 2 ).COOH, isomoric 
with dibromantbranilic acid and with dibromnitrotolnene. A singular 
interchange of hydrogen and oxygen between the methyl and nitro- 
groups takes place during the reaction, which hence may be used for 
preparing anthranilio acid. This is effected by allowing 2 mols. of 
bromine to drop gradually into orthonitroluene heated at 170®. 
Hydrobromic acid is rapidly given off, and so much heat developed 
that external heating is unnecessary when the weight of substance 
exceeds 200 grains. From the solid mass obtained on cooling, tho 
add may be separated by sodium carbonate; the yellowish- white mass 
deposited on adding an acid may he converted into barium salt by l^oLl- 
ing with barium carbonate, and the acid precipitated from the filtered 
solution, crystallised from alcohol (m. p. 225®). By treating its alka- 
line solution with sodium amalgam in the cold, anthTOnilio (ortho- 
amidobenzoic) acid is easily formed (m. p. 145®) : this yields salicylic 
aoid when treated with nitrons acid, and aniline when distilled with limo. 

The brominated acid is probably identical with Hubiicr's dlbronx- 
anthranilic acid (m. p. 225°) from dibromobenzoic acid ; im ieJomt‘rido 
(m. p. 195®) has been similarly prepared by Hiilmor 10, 1 706). 

Wachendorff did not obtain acid bodies by brominatiug para- and 
meta-nitrotulene. 

In the above reaction, nitrohenzyl bromide is perhaps first formod : 
the passage of this into anthranilio acid would then bo analogous to 
the conversion of benzyl chloride into benzoic acid by tho action of 
nitric acid. A similar oxidation of the methyl-group of toluidino 
occurs in the so-called nitrofuohsine-melt ; and tho fonuation of 
chlorinated bases when certain nitro-compounda are reduced by tin 
and hydrochloric acid, and that of dichloramidophenol by tho action 
of hydroohlorio acid on nitrosophenol, are also cases in point. 

Oh. B. 

Aromatic Products of the Animal Body. By F. Baumann 
13, 279— 285).— Hydroparacoumaric aoid being the first, and 
under the conditions given by the author (Ber., 12, 1462), tho final 
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putrefaction product of tyrosine, putrofaction aifords a convenient 
method of preparing it. 20 g^rams of tyrosine thus yield 12 grams of 
hydroparacoumaric acid. Salkowski has shown (Ber., 13 , 189) that 
when it occurs amongst the decomposition-products of albumin, it is 
also derived from previously-formed tyrosine. 

The homologous parahydroxyphenylacetic acid is also generated 
during the digestion of albumin, and may be detected in the mine by 
evaporating 5 — 10 c.c. with hydrochloric acid to remove phenols, and 
extracting with ether. With Millon’s reagent the ethereal extract gives 
the red colour characteristic of hydroxy-acids. The acid may be pre- 
pared by evaporating 25 litres of urine to litres, strongly acidifying 
with acetic acid and shaking with ether, a little alcohol being added to 
decompose the emulsion which frequently forms. The extract, freed 
from acetic acid, is again dissolved in water and exhausted with ether. 
The portion of this second extract, soluble in water, gives with basic 
lead acetate a precipitate of lead parahydroxyphenylacetate, from 
which the acid may be liberated by sulphuretted hydrogen, and puri- 
fied by crystallisation from water and benzene (m. p. 148®). About 
^ gram of crude acid is thus obtained. Hydroparacoumaric acid 
(m. p. 126 — 127°) is occasionally obtained from the urine by the same 
process : it separates more slowly and incompletely from hot benzene 
than its homologue, 

Parahydroxyphenylacetic acid might be supposed to owe its origin 
to an amido-acid, OaHgNOj, homologous with tyrosine, especially since 
Schiitzenberger has detected numoroaa amido-acids of the fatty series 
amongst the decomposition-products of albumin ; the author shows, 
however, that tyrosine alone is produced when horn-clippings are 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid. 

In order, if possible, to detect some of the transition-products 
between hydroparacoumaric acid and phenol (iicr., 12 , 1453), 5 gleams 
of the former were administered to a man in whose urme hydroxy- 
acids and phenols were normally present only in minute quantities. 
On subsequently examining the urine, it was found that the greater 
part of the acid had been destroyed; a small part (*8 gmm) was 
obtained unchanged ; and a still smaller quantity had been convei’ted 
into a phenol, obtained as an ethereal sulphate. Parahydroxyphonyl- 
acetic acid could uot be detected. 

That portion of the ethereal extract from urine, obtained as above 
described, which was sparingly soluble in water, contained oily acids 
which reacted with nitric acid like indole, and on prolonged contact 
with putrescent substance yielded a considerable amount of skatole, 
but no indole. These nitrogenous acids dissolve in hydrochloric acid, 
and are rcsinified when boiled with it. They are pi^obably the sources 
of skatole and indole in the mine, and in decomposed albumin ; since 
after either has been boiled with hydrochloric acid and the precipitated 
resins removed, the bases are no longer obtained by putrefaction : and 
putrescent albumm, not so far decomposed as to contain indole after 
being agitated with ether, does not yield indole on fui^ther putrefac- 
tion ; whilst the ethereal extract, when neutralised with sodium 
carbonate and diluted with water, yields that base on standing in the 
incubator lor six days. Oh. B. 
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History of Phenylacetamide. By A. Bbrnthsen {Ber,, 13, 817) 

B;e£erring to Eeimer’s paper in JBer., 13, 741, tlie autlior states that 
phenylacetamide (alphatoluylamide) was prepared by Wccldige 
(StoedePs Jahresb,, 1878, 324), and by himself 184, 21)4 and 

316) from benzyl cyanide. 0. T. A. 

Phlobaphene. By 0. BorriNGER {Annalen, 202, 2G9 — 287). — 
Phlobaphene is identical with the red substance (oak red), obtained 
by boiling' quercitannic acid with dilute acids ; it has the foi*mula 
(CuHio 06 ) 2 »H 20 , and forms a reddish-brown powder insoluble in most 
of the ordinary solvents, but soluble to a considerable extent in solu- 
tiou of quercitannic acid; it is also soluble in aqueous alkalis, yielding 
a reddish-brown liquid, which absorbs oxygen. Acetic anhydride at 
140® converts it into triacetylphlobapheue, CuHtOgAcs ; benzoic 
chloride at 130® gives tribenzoylphlobaphene, CuHvOcBzs. On heating 
with strong hydrochloric or hydriodic acid, phlobaphene loses a mole- 
cule of water and one of carbonic anhydride, and is converted into a 
brilliant black powder. This substance appears to be closely related 
to the body obtained by heating pyrogallol at 160 — 180® with strong 
hydrochloric acid, which on analysis gives results agreeing with those 
for a mixture of the two pyrogallol ethers, OoHaOi and CgHbOi, and 
which also appears to be a tanning agent ; the leather it produces is 
black. SchifE has shown {Afi'nalen, 170, 43 ; this Journal, 1874, 270) 
that tannin is the anhydride of carboxylpyrogallol, and from the 
results given above phlobaphene may bo regarded as the anhydride 
of methylpyrogallol and carboxylpyrogallol — 

06HXOH),<^>0,HsMe.OH. 

The author considers it probable that phlobaphene is the essential 
tanning agent in oak bark. A. J, G . 

Compoimds of Phthalic Acid with Phenols, By A. Baeyku 
{Amialen^ 202, 36 — 140). — In aformer communication (ihis .lournal, 
31, 196), the author has described several compounds Ixdonging to 
this category. In the introduction, a historical skoteli is given of 
views held as regards the constitution of theso conij)ounds, which 
finally led to the adoption of those given in this Journal (30, 636). 

I. Tnj^henylmethane Oroup.-— Derivatives of J)iplm{il^>hthalido. — Di* 

. p *pr * 

pbenylplithalide^ PhaC< q >0, was prepared according to Pviodol 

and Crafts’ method (Oompt. rend., 11th June, 1877) ; it crystallises in 
needles, m. p. 112®, and dissolves in concentrated sulpliuric acid, form- 
ing a greenish-yellow solution, becoming violet when hoatod. 

Triphmnjlcarbinolorthoca/rbaxyliG add, 0(OH)Ph4.CcHi.OOOE[ — Its 
potassium salt is formed by treating diphenyl pbthalido with alcoholic 
potash ; the free acid cannot be obtained as it is immediately resolved 
into diphenylphthalide. It corresponds with tho benzeno- ortho-alco- 
holic acid described by Hessert (ibid., 34, 419). 

TriphenylmeiJianecarboxylic acid^ CHPh^.OcH^.OOOH, is prepared by 
reducing the sodium salt of the above acid with zinc-dust ; its forma- 
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tion is expressed as follows : O(OH)Pb 2 . 06 H 4 .COOH + Ha = 
CHPha.O6H4.C9OH + HaO. 

Acids precipitate it from the solutions of its salts, and it crystallises 
from alcohol in large needles (m. p. 156 — 157®). On exposure to the 
air or by treatment with chromic acid, it is converted into diphonyl- 
phtbalide. Triphenylmethanecarhoxylic acid is insoluble in water, 
easily soluble in ether and glacial acetic acid, dilute alkalis and alka- 
line carbonates dissolve it ; it is soluble in hot concentrated alkalis, 
and on cooling the salt separates out. When heated with baryta, it 
yields phenylmethane, which crystallises in needles (m. p. 92*5®), 
and on oxidation yields triphenylcarbinol (m. p. 159®), which was 
converted into rosaniline by E. and 0. Eischer’s method 34, 
384). 


II. Anthracene Derivatives of Dvphen^lphfiJi(ilide, By A. Schellinger 

(AnnaJeiij 202, 54 — 65). — Pheuylanthramol, Ph.O^ ^O.OH, is 

obtainedby treat! ngtriphenylmethaneoarboxy lie acid with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, phosphorus pentachloride, or phosphoric anhydride. It 
crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles (m. p, 141 — 144®) ; when 
strongly heated a portion distils, whilst the greater portion carbonises. 
Hot alcohol, light petroleum, and acetone dissolve it, forming yellow 
solutions, from which it separates on cooling. It is easily soluble in 
ether, forming a greenish-yellow fluorescent solution. Cold dilute 
alkalis or alkaline carbonates do not dissolve it, whereas on warming 
they dissolve it, forming yellow solutions, from which acids separate 
a yellow flocculent precipitate. Its composition and properties show 
it to be a phenyl derivative of the anthranol described by liiebermann 
and Topf (Ber., 9, 1201). 

Monacetophenylanthranolf Gi^Hu.OAc, is prepared by heatinsr phenyl- 
acithranol with acetic anhydride ; alcohol, ether, benzene, and acetone 
dissolve it e^ily, forming blue fluorescent solutions. Concentrated 
sulphuric acid decomposes it into its constituents, whereas it is but 
slightly acted on by dilute alkalis or alkaline carbonates. Erom alco- 
hol^ it crystallises in tufts of yellow needles (m. p. 165 — 166®). 

C H * ^ 

Fhenylomnihranol, Ph(OH)0<Q'*jj*>00, is prepared by oxidising 

phenylanthranol in glacial acetic acid solution with potassium di- 
chromato. On diluting the solution with water, it separates as a white 
curdy precipitate. ^ It is insoluble in water, but alcohol and similar 
solvents dissolve it easily ; water precipitates it from its alcoholic 
solution in colourless shining leaflets. It crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid in colourless, acute, rhombic plates, which redden on expo- 
sure to the ^ air, and melt at 208®. It dissolves in concentrated 
sulphniic acid with an intense purple-red colour; when heated, it 
becomes blue, the solution producing a strong absorption-band between 
the blue and green, and two weaker ones in the yellow. When heated 
further, it becomes violet ; these colorations are probably due to tbe 
formation of sulphonic acids. It is related to pheuylanttranol in tbe 
same way that authraquinol is to anthranol. A monaoctoxyl derivative 
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seems to lie produced when phenyloxanthranol is heated with acetic 
anhydride in sealed tubes at 180°. 

0«EL 

Fhmylanth/racene^ PhC^^ is prepared by heating pheuyl- 

. . O6H4 

anthranol, diphenylphthalide, on triphenylmefchanecarboxylio acid with 
zino-dnst* Alcohol, ether, benzene, carbon bisulphide, and chloroform 
dissolve it easily on warming, forming solutions having a blue fluores- 
cence, and from which it separates in yellow leaflets (m. p. 153 — 153°) 
on cooling. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it forming a yellow 
solution, which, on heating, becomes brown. When heated, phenyl- 
anthracene distils. Like anthracene, it forms a compound with picric 
acid, and on oxidation yields phenyloxanthranol. 

Flmiylanthracene dihydride^ CaoHie, may be prepared by reducing 
phenylanthracene with hydriodic add, or by the action of the same 
reagent on phenyloxanthranol at 150 — 170°, or on triphenylmothaue- 
carboxylic acid at 180 — 200®. The product of theso reactions is 
extracted by ether, shaken np with sulphui*ous acid, and the ethereal 
solution evaporated. By dissolving the residue in alcohol and ovapo- 
rating, it is obtained as an oil, which solidifieb to a crystalline mass 
(m. p. 120 — 120*5°) ; it may be distilled without decomposition. Its 
pTOperties are simito to those of anthracene dihydride (Qraebc and 
lie'wrmann, Supp. 7,265), save that it forms a compound with 

picric acid, which may be dne to the presence of a little phcnylanthra- 
cene. It dissolves in the same solvents as phenylanthracono, the 
solutions exhibiting a blue fluoresceuce. On oKidation it yields 
phenyloxanthranol. By the further action of hydiiodio acid, Uighor 
hydrides are formed. 

By treating the solution of phenyloxanthranol in concentrated 
sulphnrio acid with benzene, a compound, CieHmO, is formed, 
thus ; — 02 oHi 402 + OeHfl = 026 Hi« 02 -f HgO. It cryshilliscs from alco- 
hol and benzene in colonrless crystals. Phenol forms a similar com- 
pound. 


III. Conversion of DiphenylpldhaUJe into VlLenolpWmlnn , — This 
conversion was effected, as has been stated (this Journal, 36, (>3G), 
by the repldcemont of the nitro-groups in dmitrodml^ou^lT)hthalido by 
two hydroxyl groups. 

Biniirodiph&iyjpm^^ CaoHiaCNOi)^©^, is prepared by dissolving 
the phthalide in concentrated nitric acid: water preeipiiates it frem 
this solution in amorphous flocks. It separates from hot mofliyl alco- 
hol in the form of oily drops, which solidify and molt at 75-- i)5^ It is 
probably a mixture of isomeric nitro-denvatives. Wliou boated with 
concentrated snlphuric acid it yields a body resembling alizarin. 
marntdodiplieuylpUlicaide.Q^^^^^ is prepai^od 

by thered-aotaon of the nitro-deriTative, and tbo free base precipitated 
its salts by sodium carbonate. It crystallises from alcohol in 
t^oklnstrons plat^ melting at 1?9— 180° The alcoholic motlicr. 
liquors on evaporation yield a small quantity of another body in the 
form of crusts melting at 206°. The chief product, viz., that melting 
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at 179 — 180°, is easily soluble in aloobol and ether (in the crystalline 
state less soluble than when amorphous) ; it is sparingly soluble in ben- 
zene aud water, and insoluble in light petroleum. When heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, it gives anthraquinol. It dissolves in 
glacial acetic acid with reddish -violet colour, but its solution in hydro- 
chloric acid is colourless. 

When heated with methyl alcohol and hydrochloric acid at 180°, it 
gives a green colouring matter, apparently identical with that obtained 
by 0. Fischer by the action of dimethylaniline on phthalyl chloride, and 
is probably tetramethyldiamidodiphenylphthalide, C 2 oHi 30 a(]SrMe 2 ) 2 . 

Nitrous acid converts the diamidophthalide into phenolphthale'in. 

IV. TrvpTienylm ethane JDerivatkes of The^wljfhthalein. — The method 
of preparing phenolphthalein by the action of sulphuric acid on phenol 
and phthalic anhydride has been already described {Bar,, 9, 1230) ; 
it may also be prepared by heating 1 J parts of phthalic anhydride, 
2 of phenol, and 2^ of tin chloride at 115 — 120'". The hot melt so 
obtained is poured into water, and washed with hot water until all 
phenol is removed. The residue is then treated with soda, and the 
phthalein precipitated from the violet solution by means of acetic acid 
and a little hydrochloric acid ; it separates out as a yellowish-white 
sandy powder, which is purified by precipitating its alcoholic solution by 
water, part separates out in a resinous form, after removal of which 
the phthalein sepamtes out in large crystals. These ciystals, which 
may also bo obtained by dissolving it in water or hydrochloric acid at 
150 — 200°, are lance-shaped, and the measurements show them to be 
triclinio. Phthalein is easily soluble in alcohol, methyl alcohol, or 
glacial acetic acid, and crystallises from these solutions in scales. 
Ether dissolves amorphous phthalein easily, but when crystallised 
it is only spaxdngly soluble. It melts at 250 — 253'’, forming a colour- 
less liquid, which solidifies to a vitreous mass at 217 — 210°. By 
stionger heat, it is decomposed, with liberation of phenol, Concen- 
tmted sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming a yellow-rod solution, from 
which it is precipitated by w’ator. Heated with sulphuric acid at 100°, 
a Bulphonic acid is produced, whereas at 200°, osyanthraquinol is 
formed. Nitric acid yields a nitro-derivative ; no dinitro-dorivativo 
has been obtained. 

Phenolphthale’in forms unstable salts ; caustic alkalis and alkaline 
carbonates dissolve it, forming reddish- violet solutions, which have an 
absorption-spectrum between the green and yellow. These solutions 
ai*e decolorised by an excess of caustio alkali, and the colour restored 
by addition of acid, showing that phenolphthalein might be used in 
alkalimetiy. It is also dissolved by ammonia ; on boiling, the ammo- 
nia is expelled and the phthalein sepai’ates out. Alum and copper 
salts precipitate unaltered phthalein from its alkaline solutions. The 
silver salt is obtained as a violet amorphous precipitate, which on 
lieating becomes crystalline and then decomposes. 

DiaceiaQ’yl 2 )hmi^lj^hthalehi, G 2 oHis 04 Cic) 2 , has been already described 
(loc. cit). 

The mefhyl salt of 2 >h&noljiliihalem has been obtained by heating 1 part 
of phthalein, 0*5 of potash, and 3 of methyl iodide, with alcohol at 
lUO*^ ; it is a crystalline compound. 
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Chloride of pTi&nolphthaleu} or diGlilorodiphenylphthalide, C 20 H 12 O 2 OI 2 . 
— To the description {loo. cit) already given of this body is added 
that when boiled with concentrated sulphuric acid, it yields a com* 
pound, apparently a dichloro-anthraqiiinol, which when fused with 
soda yields alizarin. 

DioMc^odiphenijJcarhimlcarloinjUc acid. — Its potassium compound is 
produced by the action of alcoholic potash on dichlm'Otliphenyl- 
phthalide. The acid cannot be prepared, as tho dichlorophthalido 
separates out on acidifying its alkaline solution. 

Phenolphthalein dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, and if tho 
solution is heated on a water-bath, sulphonic acids arc formed ; when 
heated strongly, decomposition takes place, phthalic anhydride and 
lihenolsulphonic acid being formed, which react at 200*^ to form oxy- 
and erythroxy-anthraquinone. 

Tetrabroniopheyiolphthalein, OjoH 8 Bri 04 . — The preparation of this body 
has already been described (loc. cit.) ; it crystallises in short prisms, 
melting at 220 — ^230®. Its behaviour with caustic alkalis is similar to 
that of phenolphthalein; it is, however, a stronger acid than this 
body, and its solutions in alkalis have a deeper violet colour. ^ Alum 
and copper salts precipitate tbe bromophthalein from its solutions in 
alkalis ; lead salts give a white lead compound, and silver salts a 
bluish- violet precipitate of a silver compound. Jt dissolves in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid with a light rod colour, and is reprecipitatod by 
water ; when strongly heated with sulphuric acid, it gives dibromoxy- 
anthraquinone. Oxidising agents, such as nitric and chromic acids, form 
violet solutions containing a quinono. By tlie action of nitrous acid, 
part of the bromine is replaced by nitro-groups. 

Diacetotetralromoph&nolphthaJmi, C 2 oH 8 Br 40 iAc!j, obtained by tho 
action of acetic anhydride on tetrahromophthalein, ci 7 stiilliso 8 from 
alcohol in globular crystalline masses (m. p. 134i°) ; when carofully 
heated it may be distilled. With sulphuric acid, it bohavew similarly 
to the bromophthalem. 

Fhenolphthalin, a dioxytriphenylmethmiecarhoirylic arid, 

OH(ojB[4.0H)a.Cant.cooir, 

is prepared from pliouolphihaloin in the samo way as triphonyl- 
methanecarboxylio acid is from diphony Iphtbalido. it orysiallisos 
fi‘om water and alcohol in concentrically grouped noodles (m. ]). 225^), 
which are more soluble in water than phthaloin. it is unactod on by 
zinc and soda, also by zinc and hydrochloric acid in prosonco of alco- 
hol. Phosphorus and hydriodic acid yield resinous producls, whonvis 
with sodium amalgam, iu presence of an acid, it forms phcnolphtluilol. 
The phthaliu has marked acid properties ; it dissolves barium carlio. 
nate, and gives colourless solutions with alkalis, which aro coloured rod 
by potassium ferricyanide and peimanganate, owing to tho formation 
of phthalein. The aqueous solutions of the plzthalin give a colourless 
flocculent precipitate with lead acetate ; its ammoniaoal solution, freed 
Irom excess of ammonia, gives a blue precipitate with copper salts, 
and a white flocoulent precipitate with silver nitrate, the latter is 
soluble in excess^ of ammonia. With sulphuric acid, the phthnlin 
yields the following characteristic reaction ; it dissolves forming a 
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reddisli-yellow solution and on addition of water greenish-yollow flocks 
of phtkalidin separate out. The solution in sulpliurio acid gives 
a dark green when manganese dioxide is added to it, and the solu- 
tion after diluting with water, yields phthalidein on extracting it with 
ether. 

JDiacetopTienolplithaUn, O34H20O6, crystallises from alcohol in colour- 
less needles (m. p. 146°). Q-lacial acetic acid dissolves it largely; it 
is sparingly soluble in cold, more easily in warm alcohol. 

Ohloride of FhenolplMal in, a^BichlorotH;phmylmetli^ Add, 

OH(06H4C1)2.06H4.COOH,— This body cannot be prepared by the 
direct action of phosphorus pentachloride on phenolphthalin, but is 
obtained by reducing the chloride of the phthalein with hydriodic 
acid, or zinc-dust and soda. Prepared by the former method, and 
ciystallised from glacial acetic acid, it forms colourless crystals (m. p. 
195°) ; whilst by the latter method, and crystallisation from alcohol, 
it is obtained in fem-like masses of needles (m. p. 205—206®). 
Alcohol, ether, and acetone dissolve it easily ; it crystallises from alco- 
hol in six-sided tablets. It dissolves easily in alkaline carbonates and 
caustic alkalis, fonning salts which are sparingly soluble in alkaline 
solutions. Warm concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming 
yellow solutions, which rapidly change to green, blue, and finally 
violet. This latter colour is produced instantaneously on adding 
potassium dichromate, and is due to the formation of dichlorophenyl- 
anthranol. 

Tetrahromphenolphthalm, OH(OflHiBr2.0H)2.06H4.000H, may be 
prepared like the phthalin by reduction of the brominated phthalein, 
or better still by treating the phthalin in acetic acid solution with 
bromine. It crystallises in compact needles (m. p. 205°) ; is easily 
soluble in alcohol, methyl alcohol, acetone, glacial acetic acid, carbon 
bisulphide, and ether ; it is soluble in warm, and sparingly in cold 
benzene, and also sparingly soluble in chloroform. It dissolves slowly 
in concentrated sulphuric acid with reddish-yellow colour, which 
becomes green owing to the formation of tetrabromophthalidin. 

DiaeetyUetrahromnpJUhalin, 02oHi2Br404Ac2, crystallises in stellato- 
groupod needles, melting at 165 — 166®. 

Phenolpliihnhl, CjiHiaOj, is prepared by reducing the phthalin with 
sodium-amalgam and acetic acid until the solution, after acidifying 
with sulphuric acid, ceases to yield a fluorescent solution on extraction 
with ether. It crystallises from dilute acetic acid in largo prismatic 
crystals, and from water, in which it is sparingly soluble, in lance- 
shaped crystals. Alcohol, ether, and acetone dissolve it easily, whilst 
it is insoluble in benzene or chloroform. It melts at 190°, and may be 
distilled. Its alkaline solutions, which are colourless, are oxidised by 
potassium ferricyanide, the phthalein being formed. Its formation 
from the phthalin is expressed as follows : — 

CH(CoH4.0H)a.C6H4.COOH + 4H = CH(0,H4.0H)3.0,H4.CH3.0H 

+ H2O. 

It is therefore an alcohol, and, like aromatic alcohols when treated 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, it yields condensation-products. Tho 
existence in it of three hydroxyl-groups is shown by the formation of 
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a triacetyl derivaiCve, OmHisOjAcss, a vitreons mass (m. p. 40®) capable 
of being distilled. It is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene. 


Y. Fheiiylant'hracem-derivatives of Fhenoljphthale'in. — Fh&nolphthali- 
din, a-dioxyphenylautliranol, CooHjiOs. The production of this body has 
already been described (Ber., 9, 1234). By long-continued action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, it is converted into sulphonio acids. 
Heated with sulphuric acid at 120°, it forms a dark-green solution 
which, on boiling, becomes red. Its formation is simuar to that of 
phenylanthranol from triphenylmetbanecarboxylio acid, and to it is 


assigned the constitutional formula; OH. 


-^O.CbHiOH. 


Tetrahromophthalidm, OH.C^— — -^C.C6H2Br2.0H, This body is 

CBH:to2.0H 

produced in a similar manner to the above (loo, cit.). It dissolves in 
potash solution with a yellow colour, and on warming, the potassium 
salt separates out in green crystals. It is soluble in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a green colour, which changes to blue when heated 
at 130 — 140°, owing to the formation of tetrabromophthalidein. This 
latter body is also formed by the action of oxidising agents. Biomine 
acts on it, forming a compound which is decomposed by water into 
bromophtb alidoin, 

FiaaetotetralbromopJithalidui, 0.oHiiBr40sic2, crystallises from gla-^ 
cial acetic acid in long hair-like needles. It is easily soluble in chlo- 
roform, benzene, and carbon bisulphide, forming a green fluorescent 
solution ; water, alcohol, and glacial acetic acid dissolvo it but 
sparingly. Ii melts at 256° ; when heated above its molting point it 
yields bromophenol, 

FJienolphtkalidhi Chloride, a-Biolilorophemjlaiithrnhol, 02«lTii01i0. — 
It cannot be prepared by the action of phosphorus pen tachlo ride on 
the phthalidin, buf. is obtained by reducing the pliihah(U'Ui chloride 
with zinc and acetic acid, and is precipitated by water from i\w 
filtered solution as a yellow powder; it molts at about I?0°, and may 
be distilled in small quantities. Alcohol and glacial acetic dis- 
solve it sparingly, and it crystallises from these solutions in nocdlcH. 
With ether or acetone, it forms a bluish-greon lluores(‘ont solid ion, 
and it is easily soluble in benzene and carbon bisulphide. Con C(ui twitted 
sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming a reddish-yellow solution, from 
which water precipitates it. Bromine and oxidising agents convert it 
into the phthalidein chloride. 


Fhenolkydrophthcdidln chl<yride, OH.HO<q^*qj^>OH.O(,H 401, is 

obtained by the reduction of an alcoholic solution of phthalidin chlo. 
ride with sodium-amalgam. It is easily soluble in other, acetono 
chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, spaiingly in cold alcohol, methyl 
alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, but more easily when warm. It melts 
at de-, and may be sublimed. By the action of concentrated sulphuric 
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acid, it forms condensation-prodncta, dissolving with a yellow, then 
red coloration ; from this solution, ether extracts a body differing from 
the phthalidein chloride. Phenolhydrophtbalidin is obtained by ro- 
dneing the phthalidein with zino-dnst and soda, or its alcoholic solution 
by zinc and hydrochloric acid. It cannot be obtained in a crystalline 
state ; concentrated sulphuric acid converts it into a red condensation- 
product, and it is oxidised by potassium permanganate to the phthali- 
dein. Bromine converts it into the totrabromophthalidein. Sodium- 
amalgam and acetic acid reduce it to the phthalol. 

Fh&nolpMhalidein^ tetrahromophthaUdmn, and their derivatives have 
already been described (ihid,, 1235 — 1238). These compounds which 
are formed by the oxidation of the corresponding phthalidins, the 
author regards as derived from phenyloxyanthranol ; phenolphthali- 
dein being dioxyphenyloxanthranol, having *the formula — 

It contains three hydroxyl-groups, one of which is, as in the case of 
phenyloxanthranol, with difficulty acted upon by acetic anhydride. 

VI. Attim of Ammonia on PliendT/phthalem nyid its Derivatives. By J. 
B. Burkhardt (Amialen^, 202, 111 — 135). — Tho results of the action of 
ammonia on phenol phthalein, viz., the formation of diimidophenol- 
phthalein, &o., have been described in this Journal (34, 866). 

Ammonia has no action on pbenolphtbalin; the brominated deriva- 
tive, it decomposes at 160 — 200®, forming bromophonol. It reacts 
with the ‘phthalidin, forming the phthalidein, which latter is reduced 
by alcoholic ammonia, whereas by aqueous ammonia it is converted 
into a brown insoluble body. The tetrabromophthalidin is decom- 
posed by ammonia at 200® into bromophenol. 

By the action of alcoholic or aqueous ammonia at 150 — ^160® on tho 
phenol compounds of phenolphthalide'in (J?er., 9, 1237), a bodj> is 
obtained crystallising from a mixture of acetone and water in pale 
yellow needles (m, p. 260®), which are easily soluble in methyl and 
c‘thyl alcohols, but sparingly solublo in ohlorofom, benzene, and carbon 
bisulphide. It has no basic propei^tics ; its solution in alkalis is colour- 
less, whereas it dissolves in concentratod sulphuric acid with a blue 
colour. liiS composition appears to be OjoHifilNOs. 

Yll. (kitlallo^i of Tetralronwplimolphthalem, By 0. Sohraubo 
(Anwa/en, 202, 121 — 126). — ^An account of tho formation ‘of the 

P TT ■Rp 

bromoquinone'to which the constitutional formula, 
attributed, bas already appeared in tbis Jounoal (34, 869), 

YIII. Fusion of FJdlialeiyi and Fliflialidim Derivatives with Foimh. 
By J. B. Burkbardt {Annalen^ 202, 126 — 135). — Phenolphthaloln 
when fused with potash yields dioxybenzophenone (ihid.^ 34, 886) ; 
the pbtbalidin and phthalidein yield tho same prodnet. The phthalin 
is acted on by potash at high temperatures only, and does not yield a 
dioxybenzophenone. 

Teirahromodio,ri/lenzo]j7henone, CO(OoH 3 Bri.OH)», is obtained by 
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treating tlie alcoliolic solution of dioxybenzophenone with bromine ; it 
is insoluble in water, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, and sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, methyl alcohol, and acetone. It 
crystallises in long needles or prisms (m. p. 213 — 214®), and maybe 
distilled without decomposition. Alkalis dissolve it, forming colour- 
less solutions. When fused with potash it yields a phenol-like com- 
pound, which is coloured green hy ferric chloride ; the tetrabromo- 
phthalein yields the same body. The existence of two hydroxyl groups 
in bromodioxyphenone is shown by the analysis of its acetyl-deriva- 
tive and of its barium salt, obtained by treating its ammoniacal solution 
with barium chloride. 

DiosiylenzTiydrol , — This unstable body appears to be formed by the 
reduction of an aqueous solution of dioxybenzophenone by sodium 
amalgam. Since it cannot be obtained in the pure state, the solution 
after reduction is acidified and the product treated at once with acetic 
anhydride. Thus a compound is obtained, apparently tetracetodioxy- 
benzhydrol, (C6H4.0Ae)2HC.CH(06H4.0Ac)2. It is insoluble in 
water and light petroleum, easily soluble in hot alcohol and benzene. 
When heated, it is decomposed, its dark-red solution in concentrated 
sulphuric acid exhibits thick absorption-bands between the blue and 
green, and when heated assumes a brownish-red tint. It is decomposed 
by boiling potash. 


IX. ’FoTmatiom, of Oxyavthrnquinone fr(m FJienol^^Ulialein, — ^An ac- 
count of this has been already given (J?er., 7, 968). Further, the 
formation of dibromoxyanthraquinone from tetrabromophenolphtha- 
lein, a93d its conversion into alizarin, has been described by the author 
9, 1231). Dibromophenol, which is formed at the same time, 
may be prepared by distilling the tetrabromophthalein with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, diluting the distillate with water, and extract- 
ing with ether. The quinone is removed from the ethereal solution by 
means of lead acetate, and thus a dibromophenol is obtained melting 
at 55 — 56®, differing from 1.2.4 dibromophenol, which melts at 40**. 
Frande (this Journal, 36, 634) has shown that orthocresolphthalein 
yields only a dibromo-derivalive ; from which the author concludes that 
the methyl-group in orthocresolphthalein occupies the position which 
the second bromine atom takes in tetrabromopbenolphthalein. Again, 
Fiandehas obtained from orthocresolphthalein a brommethylhydroxy- 
anthr^ninone, yielding methylalizarin. Therefore the bromine atom 
m this quinone is in juxtaposition to the hydroxyl-gronp, and hence 
in tetrabromophenolphthalein both the bromine atoms are next to the 
hydroxyl-groups. So dibromophenol had the constitution 0 bH 30 H.Br 2 
[1.2. 6], and dibromhydroxj^anthraqninone — 

Br 

OH 0 

CO— d^^OH 

H<i i— 00— i isr 

^ y 


P. P. B. 
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PhenyltMocarbimide-glycoUide, By 0. Libbbrmann and M, 
VoELTZKOW {Ber.. 13, 276 — 279). — The experiments of Liebermann 
and Lange (Ber., 12, 1S88) have shown that in thiohydantoin and its 
derivatives, which by decomposition easily yield thioglycollic acid, 
HS.CH2.COOH, the residue — OH3.COOH must be directly united 
with the sulphur, and not with the nitrogen ; and also that in the con- 
version of tiiiocarbamide into thiohydantoin, the sulphur plays the 
same peculiar part that it does in the formation of the alkylated 
thiamides of Wallach, Bemthsen, and others, and of Hofmann’s 
chlorinated thiocarbimide. 

To ascertain whether this reaction of sulphur is general, molecular 
weights of chloracetic acid and phenylthiourethane were heated together 
with a little absolute alcohol at 160 — 170®. The following reaction was 
expected to occur : — 

NHPh.CS.OEt4-CH2Cl.COOH = NPh : C(OEt).S.CH2.COOH^-HCl, 

but instead of this product the authors obtained a compound derived 
from it by elimination of alcohol, to which the constitution — 

NPh : c<£_§5>co, 

must be assigned. This body is soluble in alcohol and insoluble in 
cold water, but crystallises from boiling water in white plates (m. p. 
148®). It is identical with the compound, O9H7NSO2, which Lange 
obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid on diphenjlthiobydantom. 

On boiling with baryta-water, it is almost quantitatively decomposed 
as follows ; — 

C7H7NSO2 4- 2BaH202 = S-CHa-COOBa 4- BaOOs 4- C5H7N + H2O. 

It may therefore be regarded as an addition-product of phenylthio- 
carbimide with glycollide, and may be named phenylthiocarbimide- 
glycolide. It cannot be directly formed from these bodies, but is veiy 
easily produced when phenylthiocarbimide and chloracetic acid (or 
ethyl chloracetate) are heated together with a little alcohol at 160 — 170®. 
In this reaction, however, phenylthiourethane may be formed as an 
intermediate product: and in fact a different reaction appears to occur 
when ether is substituted for the alcohol- 

An isomeride of this body, acetoxythiocarbimide, has been obtained 
by Hofmann. The two bodies have different character^ : the con- 
stitutional difference between them is shown by the action of alkalis, 
whereby the latter is decomposed into oxythiocarbimide and acetic acid 
(Per., 12, 1126). Oh. B. 

Isoindole. By W. Stabdel and F. EjiEieschmidt (Per., 13, 836— 
837). — The best yield of bromacetylbenzene, Ph.0O.CH2Br, is obtained 
by allowing bromine to drop slowly into a solution of acetophenone 
(m. p. 20 5®, not 16® as generally stated) in carbon bisulphide. A rapid 
current of carbonic anhydride is passed through the solution, during 
the process, in order to carry off the hydrobromie acid which k 
liberated. When the reaction is completed, the carbon bisulphide is 
renoved by evaporation, and after expelling the hydrobromie acid by 
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a stream of carbonic anhydride, the residue consists of crystals of pure 
bromacetylhenzene (m. p. 50®). Isoindole is obtained in dark-red 
crystals by the action of alcoholic ammonia on the preceding com- 
pound at the ordinary temperature. A vapour- density determination 
at a temperature of 500® gave 6*5 instead of 4*05 for CbHtN. 

W. 0. w. 

Carbazol. By 0. Graebb {Annalen, 202, 19 — 23). — When crude 
anthracene is purified by distillation over potash (Perkin, Journ. 8oc. 
Arts, 1879, 339), the residue consists chiefiy of a compound of potas- 
sium and carbazol, (06H4)2NK, which is also obtained by heating car- 
bazol and potash together at 220 — ^240®. Water decomposes it into 
potash and carbazol. Soda forms a similar compound ; the action is, 
however, less complete. P. P. B. 

Some Derivatives of Carbazol. By 0. Graebb and B. v. 
Adlebskron {A'tinalen, 202, 23— =27). — Methylcarhazol, (C(,H4)2NM'e, 
is prepared by heating carbazol, potash, and methyliodide in sealed 
tubes at 170 — 190®. It crystallises from hot alcohol in white lustrous 
leaflets; from dilute solutions, it separates out in needles (m. p. 187°). 
It is insoluble in water, sparingly in cold, and easily soluble in hot 
alcohol. Ether dissolves it easily. It does not form salts, and with 
concentrated sulphuric suad. nitric acids, yields the same coloration as 
carbazol. With picric acid, it forms a compound, (C6H4)aNMe + 
C6H2(N’03)20H, crystallising in dark-red needles, easily soluble in 
alcohol, and melting at 141°, 

Mhjlcarhazol, (06H4)2NEt, is prepared in a manner similar to the 
methyl-derivative; it crystallises from ether, in which it is easily 
soluble, in leaflets (m. p. 67 — 68°) ; cold alcohol dissolves it sparingly, 
hot alcohol more easily : it is insdluble in water. Its picric acid com- 
pound forms light red needles (m. p. 97°) ; easily soluble in alcohol. 

EthylcarhazoUne is prepared by the action of ethyl iodide on car- 
bazolineand alcohol at 100° ; it cannot he prepared from ethylcarhazol, 
since phosphorus and hydriodic acid by their action regenerate car- 
bazol- Ethylcarbazoline iodide, OiaHuN.EtHT, crystallises in large 
thick tables, easily soluble in hot water. 

Acetylcfjirhazoluie, OwHu^Ac, formed by heating carhazoline ^vith 
acetic anhydride at 100—120°, crystallises from alcohol in beantiful 
white needles (m. p, 98°). Alcohol and ether dissolve it easily. Ferric 
chloride and chromic acid attack it less easily than carbazol. 

Teiranitrocarhazol, is prepared by adding carbazol 

to nitric acid and heating the mixture on the water-bath. It is in- 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, bnt soluble in glacial acetic acid, 
from which it crystallises in yellow crystals. It foms a potassium 
compound which is insolnble in water, and is decomposed by acids. 

P. P. B. 

Ohloro-denvatives of Carbazol. By W. Ejsbcht {Annalm, 202, 
27—87 ). — UTicltJowcorhazolf OiaECfiCliN, is obtained by passing chlorine 
into a solution of carbazol in glacM acetic acid until it assumes a 
men colour, and then precipitating it with water. It crystallises 
from benzene in greenish needles (m, p. 180°) easily soluble in 
benzene, ether, aJccmol, and chloroform. It sublimes in needles, and 
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distils at a temperature near the boiling point of sulphur ; by long- 
continued heating near its boiling point, it is decomposed with 
generation of carbazoL Hydrochloric acid dissolves it with a green 
colour, which is darkened on addition of nitric acid, and disappears 
when warmed. With picric acid it forms an unstable compound, 
crystallising in red needles (m. p. 100®). 

Sexchhrocarbazol^ CwHsCleN', — ^By the continued action of chlorine 
on a solution of carbazol in glacial acetic acid, the solution becomes 
red, and the addition of water then precipitates this compound. It 
crystallises from benzene in long yellow needles, melting at 225® with 
decomposition. It is easily soluHe in benzene, and less soluble in 
alcohol and glacial acetic acid. It can neither be sublimed nor dis- 
tilled. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming a green- 
coloured solution in which traces of nitric acid produce a blue 
coloration, changing to violet, red, and finally yellow. 

OctocMorocarbaaol^ CijClsKTH, is formed by treating the hexachloro- 
derivative with antimony perchloride ; it crystallises from benzene in 
beautiful white needles (m. p. 275®). It is easily soluble in hot 
benzene, and sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic 
acid. When suspended in sulphuric add and treated wiih nitric acid, 
it yields a blue coloration, and finally a golden yellow. 

The final product of the action of antimony perchloride on ooto- 
chlorocarbazol is perchlorobenzene. P. P, B. 

Anaidotriphenylmethane. By 0. Fischeu and L. EbsEE 
13, 674 — 676). — The previously unknown modification of amidotri- 
phenylmethane is obtained by digesting benzhydrol with aniline 
hydrochloride and zinc chloride at 150®, ihus ; — 

OHPh».OH -1- ISTHaPh = HsO + CHPh».08H4JSnBt 

It crystallises from ether and Kght petroleum in prisms or plates 
(m. p. 84°), and forms a compound with benzene, CwHnhT -f CeHe; 
this crystallises in colourless needles which melt partially at 69® 
with loss of benzene. The platitwchloridef Ci 9 Hi 7 N.El 01 )s.P,/:C 14, is a 
yellow crystalline precipitate, wbiob is only sparingly soluble in hot 
^vater, The sulphate, cMoride, and nitrate crystallise in pearly needles, 
which are scarcely soluble in water or afcohol. The mdihiodide^ 
082H24l5ri, obtained by beating the free base with methyl iodide and 
methyl alcohol at 100®, crystallises in colourless plates (m. p. 184®), 
and is identical with the compound obtained in a similar manner from 
dimethylamidotriphenylmetbane. T. 0. 

Diainidotriphenylmetliaiie. By 0. Fischer (Bar., 13, 665— 
669). — ^In the author’s first experiment 12, 1693) only a small 
quantity of this compound was obtained by the action of benzalde- 
hyde on aniline hydrochloride, in presence of zinc chloride, the chief 
product being a resinous mass. This latter consists essentially of a 
compound of diamidotriphenylmethane with benzaldehyde, which, on 
boiling with dilute sulphuric acid, splits up into the above consti- 
tuents ; the aldehyde distils off, whilst the diamido-compound crys- 

VOL. xxxviii. 3 a 
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tallises out as tlie srilpliate. An improved metliod, depending on this 
fact, is described for obtaining the base in larger quantities. 

Diamidotriphenylmethane forms a colourless compound with ben- 
zene, 0 i 9 Hi 8N’2 + OeHs (m. p. 106°), which, on heating to 110° or by 
the action of acids, splits up into benzene and the free base. The ben- 
zene compound is very soluble in light petroleum. The free base 
crystallises in colourless nodules (m. p. 189°), which are easily soluble 
in ether, alcohol, chloroform, and light petroleum. The sulphate is 
only sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol, and crystallises from dilute 
alcohol in colourless needles. The ^lainmokhride, OioHi8l^^2-2H01.PtCl4, 
is easily soluble in water and in alcohol, but only sparingly soluble in 
ether. The free base is converted into triphenylmethane when treated 
according to E. and 0. Fischer’s method (Annalen, 194, 270), and by 
the diazo-reaction it gives apparently dioxytriphenylmethane. On 
oxidation, it gives a colouring matter, which is bluer than methyl 
violet. The free base is identical with Bottinger’s diamidotriphenyl- 
methane (Ber., 11, 276, 840; 12, 976; this Journal (1878), 

Abstr,, 506, 723; (1879), Abstr,, 716). His melting point (75°), 
however, was incorrect, owing to the presence of impurities. 

T. C. 

A New Trianoidotripheuylmethaiie (Pseudoleucaniline). By 
0. Fischer and J. Ziegler (Ber., 13, 671 — 674). — ^Metanitrobenz- 
aldehyde, when digested with aniline hydrochloride and zinc chloride 
at 100°, is converted into a new nitro-b^e, which is purified by means 
of its benzene compound, C19H17N8O2 + CuBLe* The latter separates 
from solution in benzene in the form of lemon-yellow crystalline 
groups (m. p- 81°). It is nearly insoluble in water, very easily soluble 
in ether and alcohol, less so in benzene, and only very sparingly 
soluble in light petroleum. The free nitro-base, 0i9Hi7iKr3O2, is ob- 
tained by heating its benzene derivative at 110 — ^120°. It consists of 
pale yellow crystals (m. p. 136°), and on heating with an excess of 
methyl iodide and methyl alcohol at 110 — 115°, it gives the compound 
Os8HsJ^802,2MeI, which crystallises from alcohol in needles (m. p, 226° 
with decomposition, the substance becoming green), and loses the 
whole of its methyl iodide at 200°. The residue appears to be con- 
verted into benzaldehyde green when oxidised with manganese 
dioxide and sulphuric acid (compare Ber., 12, 802). The above 
methiodide is identical with the corresponding compound of meta- 
nitrotetramethyldiamidotriphenylmethane. 

The nitro-base previously described gives triamadotriphenylmetbane 
(pseudoleucaniline) when reduced with zinc-dnst and hydrochloric 
acid. The benzene compound of pseudoleucaniline (OiaHisST 3 H- OoHs) 
crystallises from benzene in white needles (m. p. 145°, with the pre- 
vious evolution of gas). Pseudoleucaniline is obtained from its com- 
pound with benzene, by boiling with sulphuric acid until all the 
benzene has gone off, and then precipitating with ammonia. It crys- 
tcdliscs from ether on addition of a little light petroleum, in brilliant 
coIourleBS rosettes, which are very apt to retain ether. After drying 
at 100°, it melts at 150°. It is easily soluble in alcohol, less so in 
ether, and scarcely at all in light petroleum. It forms a methiodide, 
whioh appears to be a monomethylated triamidotriphenylmethane, 
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and cannot be obtained in the crystalline form. On heating at 200% 
it loses its methyl iodide, and leaves a residue which, on oxidation, 
rives a dark green dye-stuff. The flaiinochloride of psendolencaniliue, 
^Oi9Ni9Ns.3H01)2.3PtCl4» is a yellow crystalline precipitate, which is 
very easily soluble in water, less soluble in alcohol, and still less so 
in ether. 

Metanitn)diamidotriphenylmethane, on oxidation with hydrochloric 
acid at 150% gives a fused mass, containing two dye-stuffs, which are 
easily separated by means of water. The more soluble is violet, and 
the other, which is obtained in larger quantity, is green. Pseudo- 
leucaniline, under similar circumstances, gives only a violet dye-stuff, 
which is easily soluble in alcohol and in water. By this means 
pseudoleucaniline is readily distinguished from paraleucaniline. 

T. 0. 

Probable Occurrence of Purfiirane (Tetraphenol) and a 
Homologous Compound in the Products of the Dry Distilla- 
tion of Pine Wood. By A. Atteebeeg (Per., 13, 8?9 — 883). — The 
low boiling portion of the wood oil obtained by the dry distillation of 
resinous pine wood, appears to contain tetraphenol ; the fraction boiling 
at 30° seems to be a mixture of tetraphenol and valerylene, but neither 
of these bodies was obtained in a pure state. 

Sylvane, CjHsO.Me (b. p. 63°), a homologue of tetraphenol, is con- 
tained in that portion of the distOlate which passes over between 59° 
and 66°. It is a colourless liquid (sp. gr, 0’88?), which is easily con- 
verted into a resinous tarry mass. On oxidation with potassium per- 
manganate, it yields acetic acid. Hydrochloric add converts sylvane 
into the compound CifiHaOa (b. p. 285 — 245°). W. 0. W. 

PhenylnaphthylcarbazoL By 0. Geaebb and W. Kstbcht 
{Annal&n, 202, 1 — 19), — ^In a former communication the authors have 
given some account of this body and some of its derivatives (Ber,, 12, 
341), and also of its synthesis from jS-phenylnaphthylamine (this vol., 
168). Later determinations show its boiling point to be about 450°. 

Fhenyhia^hthyloarhazolim^ CieHisH. — This base is prepared by the 
action of phosphorus and hydriodic acid on phenylnapnthylcarbazol 
in sealed tubes at 200°. It is liberated from its salts by means of 
ammonia, and crystallises from alcohol in needles. It is easily soluble 
in alcohol and ether, and but sparingly soluble in water. Hydro- 
cbloric acid dissolves it, forming a salt, decomposed by boiling water. 
Platinum chloride produces an orange^ehow precipitate, which, on 
warming, turns red, and finally brown. Un oxidation, phenylnaphthyl- 
oarbazolme yields phthalic aci(L 

Fhefnylmjphtliyharlazoline iodide^ is prepared by dis- 

solving ihe base in hydriodic acid. It ciystalliseB in long colourless 
needles, which are soluble in water and alcohol, and sparingly soluble 
in ether. When oxidised by potassium diobromate and sulphuric acad, 
phenylnaphthylcarbazol yields phthalic acid and two quinonea, viz., 
OieHgOsH and GibHsOs; these may be separated by means of sc^nm 
carbonate, which dissolves the latter. On adding an acid or by treat- 
•^ment with carbonic acid it may be reprecipitated. 

3 2 
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Thmylna^MhyJ^ — This body is purified by 

subliming the raw product, and crystallising it from glacial acetic 
acid ; it sublimes in reddish-yellow needles, resembling alizarin, and 
melts at 307®, It is soluble in hot glacial acetic acid, in acetic ether 
and benzene, is sparingly soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in carbon 
bisulphide. It is iusoluble in alkaline carbonates, but dissolves in 
caustic alkalis, forming a dark-red solution, from which acids repre- 
cipitate it. These solutions, when treated with zinc-dust, turn brown, 
and finally yellow ; the oxygen of the air produces the opposite effect. 
This quinone is oxidised to phthalic acid by potassium permanganate, 
and yields phenylnaphthylcarbazol when heated with zinc-dust. 

Quinone of phenyl€nenaphthale7ie oxide, Ci6H80I(03). — ^This body crys- 
tallises from benzene in reddish-yellow prisms ; it melts at a very high 
temperature, and is at the same time decomposed. It is soluble in hot 
glacial acetic acid and benzene, and sparingly soluble in alcohol. 
Alkalis and alkaline carbonates dissolve it, forming dark-red solutions, 
from which it is precipitated by carbonic acid in reddish-yellow 
flocks. When heated with zinc-dust, a compound is obtained which 
crystallises in yellow leaflets, melting at 300°, and having the compo- 
sition OiaHioO. To this compound the authors attribute the constitution 


< 


an, 

CioHe 


>0, similar to that of diphenylene oxide. Unsuccessful attempts 


were made to prepare it by heating j8-naphthol and phenol with lead 
oxide ; a-naphthol and phenol, however, yield a compound melting at 
150°. To phenylnaphthylcarbazol and its quinone the authors attri- 

CeHi V 

bute the f ormnlm I ^NHand 1 /NH. 

OioHe^ 0^,(0,y P. P. B, 


Synthesis of Naphthyldiphenylmethane. By Y. Hemilian 
(Per., 13, 678 — 679). — claim to priority of discovery (Jour, Buee, 
Ohem, 8oG.y 12 [2], 4) of the above hydrocarbon over Lehne (Per., 13. 
358 ; this vol., 478). T, 0. 


Colouring Matters attained by the Action of Naphthol on 
Diazoazobenzene. By R. Kibizki (Ber., 13, 800 — 802),-- -The 
author claims the discovery of the colouring matter known as Biebrioh 
scarlet, and denies the accuracy of tlxe statements of W. v. Miller 
(this vol., 559) as to its composition. He will contribute a paper on 
the subject. • G. T. A, 


Rouge Pran9^. By Miller (Ber., 13, 268— 271).— The 
dye sold under this name is a mixture of the sodium salts of two acids, 
naphthol-azobenzenesulphonic acid, S03H.CeH4N’3.Cl3)OioH6.0H, and 
naphthol-azouaphthaleuesulphonic acid, SO3H.O10H6N3. (|S) OwHe.OH. 
T& first salt is yellow ; the second red. The barium salts of both 
acids are sparmgly soluble. The calcium salt of the yellow acid dis- 
solves easily in hot water ; that of the red with difficulty. The com- 
product is probably formed by acting with jS-naphthol on a 
diaeotized mixture of sulphanilic and naphthylaminesulphonio acLds. 
A mixtare of 30 parts of yellow salt with 70 parts red dyes the same 
shade as rouge fran^aas. Oh. B. V 
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Flnoresoence in the Anthracene Series. By 0. LiBBEEitfANN 
(Ber., 13, 913 — 916). — ^An examination of solutions of the anthra- 
cene derivatives in indifEerent solvents shows that the property of 
fluorescence is exhibited by those substances in which the two benzene 

CM 

nuclei are united by a group having the constitution<[Qji^>- (where 


M represents a monad element or group of elements), but not by those 

GO 

derivatives containing the double ketone grouped QQ>or the group 


Ph.0(0H) : 00. 


W. 0. w. 


Derivatives of the Qtdnone flfom the Hydrocarbon CuHis ; 
Polymeric Quinones. By A. Brbtteb and T. Zinckb (Ber., 13, 
631 — 635). — In a previous communication (i 6 icZ., 11, 1995; this 
Journal, 36, 3*2?), it has been shown that the qtdnone OieHjoOi gives 
a hydroxyimidoquinone OieHgfOH) I (O.N’H) when treated with 
ammonia. Corresponding derivatives have since been obtained by 
using various amines in place of ammonia. 

Metliylamine derimative^ Ci 6 H 9 (OH) \ (O.NMe) consists of dark red 
leaflets (m. p. 170®), which are but sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, 
more easily in hot, and easily soluble in benzene. It dissolves in con- 
centrated sulphuric or hydrochloric acid with a dark red colour, and 
is precipitated therefrom on addition of water. It gives the hydroxy- 
quinone and methylamine, when heated with faming hydr^hloric 
acid at 140 — 150®. It is slowly attacked by aqueous, but more easily 
by alcoholic potash, with formation of the hydroxyguinone. 

Mhylamim derivative, Ci 6 H 9 (OH)SO I (O.NEt) forms dark brown 
needles (m. p. 130°), which are soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
without change. 

AniHne derivative, CwHgCOH) I (ObT.Ph), consists of dark red 
leaflets (m. p. 158®, which are only sparingly soluble in alcohol, but 
more easily in benzene. It dissolves unchanged in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, with a deep violet colour. Fuming hydrochloric acid at 
150® conve^ it into the hydroxyquinone and aniline. 

Toluidme derivatives, Ci 6 H 0 (OH) I (O.NC 7 H 7 ). — ^The ortho-derivative 
is a red body, crystallising in ne^es (m. p. 108®), and the para-oom- 
pound, a brownii^- violet body, also crystaUising in needles (m. p. 156®). 
The ortho-compound dissolves in strong sulphuric acid wiii a red, and 
the para-compound with a violet colour, 

Nwpkthylamine derivative, Ci 6 H 9 (OH) I (O.NOioBt), crystallises in 
brownish-red needles (m. p, 148®) which dissolve in strong sulphuric 
acid, with a violet colour. Trimethyl amine, f ormamide, and acetomide 
have no action on the qninone, whilst dimethylamine forms only resi- 
nous products. All the above compounds, when treated with reducing 
agent^ give colourless products, the nature of which varies with the 
reducing agents employed. Zinc and hydrochloric acid, as well as 
zinc-dust and an alkali, give compounds which could not be isolated, 
but on exposure to air are reconverted into the original coloured sub- 
stances. They are all easily reduced by ammonium sulphide, which, 
when added in excess, throws down the rednetion product. The aniline 
' derivative under these circumstances gives colourless crystals (m. p. 
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290®). Eeduction -witli aqueous sulpliurons acid gives the hydroxy- 
quinoue, together with a black compoxuid, the nature of which has not 
yet been fully investigated. This body crystallises from benzene or 
light petroleum in dark steel-blue needles (m. p. 186°), which dissolve 
in alcohol with a yellow colour, and is reprecipitated therefrom 
unchanged on addition of water. Long treatment with alcohol, how- 
ever, converts it into hydroxyquinone. It does not contain nitrogen, 
and analysis gave 78*?6 per cent. 0., and 4*88 per cent. H. It is pro- 
bably an anhydride of the hydro^quinone [Ci 6 Hi 9 (OH)a] 20 . 

The authors have shown {Ber.^ il, 1403 ; this Journal, 1878 ; Abstr., 
889) that solutions of the quinone OwHioOi, exposed to sunlight, give 
two sparingly soluble compounds. These were found to be poly- 
meric modifications ; they are separated by treatment with chloroform, 
in which one is more soluble than the other. 

The more soluble m.odificaUon crystallises in small yellow rhombic 
tables (m. p. 225 — ^229°) which are but little soluble in most sol- 
vents; they dissolve most easily in chloroform, and in hot glacial 
acetic acid. It is not easily reconverted into the ordinary form by 
heat. It is not attacked by chromic mixture, and only slowly by a 
mixture of chromic and glacial acetic acids, giving thereby benzoic 
acid ; by potassium permanganate, it is oxidised to benzoic and phthalic 
acids. By the action of ^cohoHc potash, it gives an almost black 
compound, which, on exposure to the air and washing with alcohol, 
becomes yellow, the same change being more quickly produced by water 
or by warming with alcohol. This compound crystallises from glacial 
acetic acid in fine yellow needles (m. p. above 300°), which are but 
little soluble in alcohol, benzene, or chloroform. Analysis gave the 
numbers 79*23 per cent. 0., and 4*65 per cent. H., and it has there- 
fore the same composition as the reduction product from the amine 
derivatives of the quinone (vide s^^m), and is probably a polymeric 
modification of the same. It dissolves in alcoholic but not in aqueous 
potash ; it dissolves in strong sulphuric acid, with a brownish-green 
colour, whilst its solution in strong nitric acid is almost colourless ; 
water predpSfcates it unchanged from both solvents. It is apparently 
converted into an acetyl derivative by treatment with acetic chloride 
or anhydride, showing that it probably contains hydroxyl groups. 

The less soluble polymerie modificaUon of the guisione consists of white 
leaflets (m. p. 207^), which on heating are easily converted into the 
ordinary quinone. It is not attacked either by potassium perman- 
ganate or by chromic mixture ; on oxidation with chromic and glacial 
acetic acids, however, it gives benzoic acid. It acts in an entirely 
different manner to the more soluble modification, when treated with 
alcoholic potash. The reaction, which is very complicated, appears to 
give rise to a polymeric hydroxyquinone. T. 0. 

C5hemistry of Ba^ Fibres.* By E. J. Bevan and C. P. Ceoss. 
— The authors* investigations have been confined to jute and esparto, 
the former ss a peculiarly typical bast fibre, the latter as representing 
monoQotyledonous growtL 

* A PAper iwd before the Oweas CJoRege Chemical Society, 16th Apiil. Pub- 
Heipd by Patewr woA Kow^ Manchester, See also OAem. jVws, 42, 77. 
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The morganic couBtitaents of the normal jute fibre are — 

(a.) Waier of hydration, varying from 10 to 12 per cent, of its 
weight, with the t^perature and hygrometric state oi the air. It is 
to be regarded as dependent both on the chemical nature and structure 
of the fibre (chemical adhesion), although scarcely upon its external 
structure (capillarity), as conjectured by Sir W. Thompson. 

(&.) Ash. — The general features of the inorganic ^eleton of this 
fibre may be expressed by the following average percentage numbers : 
"~"Si02 , 1 JFejOj, 5 — 8 1 JLI2O3, 6 — 6 1 ^MnaOsr, 0*6“-0 9 ^ OaO, IS- 
IS ; K*0 4- NaaO, 5—10 ; P2O5, 8—13 ; SO3, 1—5. 

( 0 .) Or gome (considered with exclusion of a and h). Combustions 
of the fibre (purified by boiling in dilute ammonia ; the fibre thereby 
sustains a loss of 1 per cent, of its weight, losing a resinous consti- 
tuent, which causes the adhesion of portions of cortical parenchyma, 
and the matting together of the fibres in the raw state), showed it to 
have the following aggregate (average) composition : 0, 46*5 ; H, 6*80. 
Nitrogen is present only in minute quantity, e.g., in a fair specimen 
(previously failed in dilute sodium carbonate) the quantity determined 
was 0'058 per cent. The proximate constituents of the fibre are, 
cdhilose, 70 per cent., as isolated by the ordinaiy methods, and inter- 
cellular and encrusting substance, 30 per cent. 

Hugo Muller's method for the quantitative determination of cellulose 
gives satisfactory results with this fibre ; identical results are obtained, 
but in a very much shorter time, by substituting chlorine gas for the 
bromine- water, the fibre being boiled preTOusly to chlorination in a 
weak alkaline solution. The action of the gas is to form a definite 
compound with the aromatic portion of the fibre, which is decomposed 
on boiling with ammonia, witii formation of soluble products. Pure 
cellulose is obtained on once repeating this treatment, whilst if bro- 
mine-water is used^ several repetitions (5 — 6) are necessary*. A modi- 
fication of this method, involving poiuts discussed in another connection, 
consists in hoiHng the chlorinated fibre with a solution of sodium 
sulphite (5 per cent.) for a few minutes, and subsequently with an 
alkali (a solution of potash,. 1 per cent., is a better solvent for the pro- 
ducts of decomposition, and its use does not affect the yield of cellulose) ; 
by the method thus modified pure cellulose is at once obtained. It is 
a remarkable fact that the yield of cellulose is, in this case, 5 per cent, 
higher than by either of the two previous methods. There is addi- 
tional evidence to show that jute cellulose is a chemical ag^gate, 
and therefore to a certain extent defined by the process Tty wmch it is 
obtained. The alx>ve-mentioned chlorine derivative is a definite com- 
pound, OigHiaOhOft; it has been obtained and purified in different 
ways, hut with constant analytical results. It is soluble in alcohol 
and glacial acetic acid, and is precipitated &om its solution on fihe 
addition of water, in yellow flocks ; it dries to an amorphous yellowish 
powder, which hM an odour dosdy resembling that of tetrachloro- 
quinone. It farther resembles this compound in dissolving in ammo- 
nia to a purple solution, changing to brown cm standing. The 
analogies of ^bis body to the qninone derivatives are unmistakable ; 
the authors are therefore able to confirm Hugo Muller’s obsearvation of 
• the presence of a body having the reaction of a quinone in the inter- 
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cellular substance of bast fibres. The most striking reaction of this 
derivative ^is the development of a pure magenta purple colour, of 
great brilliancy when treated with a solution of sodium sulphite. 
This is best seen in the freshly chlorinated fibre; all bast fibres 
examined by the authors (flax, hemp, manilla, <fcc.) gave the same 
coloration after chlorination. Upon the reacuions of these bodies the 
method for the isolation of cellulose proposed by the authors was 
based, the chlorine body being converted by the sodium sulphite into 
soluble (reduction) products. Being a recent observation it is still 
under investigation. 

A similar derivative was obtained from esparto. The brown solu- 
tion obtained by heating the substance under pressure with an ^kalme 
lye, yields a flocculent precipitate when neutralised. After purification 
by twice dissolving in glacial acetic acid, and reprecipitating by water, 
it has the aggregate composition C21H24O8 (it contains also 1*2 per 
cent, nitrogen). This body on heating with hydrochloric acid and 
potassium chlorate, yields the chlorine derivative, O22H23OI4O10, which 
is also to be regarded as formed from a complicated quinone. 

The qoinone of the jute fibre appears to be associated with a carbo- 
hydrate. By the action of dilute sulphuric acid (5 per cent.) at 80®, a 
soluble carbohydrate is formed, and is obtained after purification as a 
brown, sticky, ^hygroscopic solid, having the composition CisfiiaOo. 
As no other prodncts are formed, the aromatic portion of the fibre 
resisting the action of the acid, and the loss of weight (23 per cent, in 
a coadnin case) falling to a large extent on the intecellular substance, 
this, it must be inferred, coutaius a carbohydrate. The same conclu- 
sion is arrived at by a study of the action of alkalis on the fibre, 
and of a peculiar fermentation, which is induced under certain condi- 
tions of moisture and high temperature, by which this portion under- 
goes resolutiou. The carbohydrate associated with the quinone is 
rather of the nature of cellulose than glucose; the fact that by a 
certain decompositio*i of the intercellular substance the yield of cellu- 
lose is increased, goes to show that a portion of the ‘‘aggregate” 
cellulose obt^ed is a product of such decomposition. The authors 
therefore regai‘d the intercellular substance of this bast fibre as a 
“ cellulide,” or more specifically a celluloquinone. Upon this consti- 
tuent depends the integrity and remarkable dyeing capacity of the 
fibre ; passu with its removal, these disappear, until in the iso- 
lated cellulose there is obtained a mass of dismtegrated cells, having 
no affinity for colouring matters. 

By the action of nitric acid (5 per cent.) this celluloquinone is 
entirely converted into soluble products. The aromatic portion of 
these are more conveniently studied in the analogous esparto deriva- 
tive. From the solution obtained by digesting the acid on the resi- 
nous precipitate before described, a peculiar nitro-derivative was 
obt^ed. Concordant analyses of this body, in the form both of its 
barium and calcium compound, established the formula as 

CsJEsiNOasM'V 

In the free /state it is a powerful acid ; it Ima an intensely bitter 
taste, anidyes animal fibres a brilliant yellow. 0. F. 0. 
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Hydrocamplieiie. By J. KACHriHR and F. V. Spitzbe (Ber., 13, 
615 — 616). — The authors have previously shown {Annalm^ 200, 340) 
that the unsaturated hydrocarbon camphene, OwHie, maybe considered 
as the nucleus of all the compounds of the camphor group. Hydro* 
eamjfhene, OioHis, is obtained, together with camphene, by acting on a 
benzene solution of bomeol chloride, GioHnCl (or of camphor dichlo- 
ride, CioHi60l2) with sodium. The mi^ure of the two hydrocarbons, 
after saturation with hydrochloric acid (so as to convert the regene- 
rated camphene into the chloride), is again treated with sodium, and 
this operation repeated ten times. The product, -which solidifies to a 
crystalline mass, is finally purified by sublimation, when the hydro- 
carbon is obtained as a hard brittle mass (m. p. 140“) resembling stearic 
acid. It is easily soluble in ether, but less soluble in alcohol and 
acetic acid, and sublimes even at the ordinary temperature. Hydro- 
camphene is possibly identical with the hydrocarbon CioHig, obtained 
by Montgolfier {Ohenu Gentr.^ 1879, 62), by the action of sodium on 
the fused hydrochloride of turpentine oil. T. C. 

Action of Sodium on Turpentine Hydrochloride. By E. A. 
Letts (Ber., 13, 793 — 796). — When turpentine hydrochloride is fused 
with sodium, and the product distilled after removal of the chlorine, 
a fine white solid (m. p. 157®) is obtained as the chief product, but on 
raising the temperature, a yellowish-white liquid (b. p. 326 — 330°) 
passes over, which solidifies in feathery crystals, resembling sal- 
ammoniac. 

The first of these bodies melts at 94®, and is supposed hy the author 
to have the composition GioHn, and not that of a mixturo of GioH^ 
and GioHis. The second body also melts at 94®, and consists of GjoHs*. 
It is extraordinarily stable. The mother-Kqnor remaining after the 
crystallisation of this body has the same boiling point and composition 
as the crystals, so that there seem to be two modifications of a new 
hydrocarbon, CaJBii- 

The so-called liquid turpentine hydrochloride, when acted on by 
sodinm, yields a solid, which is identical with the second solid body 
obtained above. 

Montgolfier, who has repeated the authors experiments (Compt rend,^ 
87, 840 — 842) finds that the first described solid, with lower boiling 
point, is a mixture of inactive camphene, GioHi®, and camphene 
hydride, GioHis, and has isolated the two bodies from the mixture. He 
gives the melting point of camphene hydride as 120®. He has also 
obtained the liqnid hydrocarbon with higher boiling point, and names 
it colophene hydride, G^oHsi. 

By the action of sodium on liquid turpentiue hydrochloride, he 
has obtained two liqnids, GioHis, boiling at 165 — 166®, and OioHig, 
boiling at 173®. He has also isolated small quantities of the solid 
GioHis from the product of the last reaction (compare Kachler and 
Spitzter, preceding abstract). G. T. A, 

Action of Ammonia on Ethyl Camphoronates. By E. Hjnw 
(Ber., 13, 796 — 799). — There are two isomeric monethyl camphoro- 
nates, one of which is a liquid, and the other a solid, consisting of 
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colourless tabular crystals (m. p- 67®). Wben acted on by dry am- 
monia gas, the former yields a monamide (m. p. 212 °), C 9 H 13 NO 4 , 
the latter an amido-amide (m. p. 144—145)®, C 9 Hiel 7204 . An amido- 
acid could not be obtained from the amido-amide. 

Ammonia acts also on diethyl camphoronate when the two are 
heated in sealed tubes at 115 — ^130°, with formation of an amido- 
amide (m. p. 160°), O 9 H 16 N 2 O 4 , which yields an acid, OgHjaKOs 
(m. p. 212 ^, but this does not exhibit the ordinary reactions of an 
amido-add. The author supposes that the formation of amido-amines 
instead of diamines arises from the hydroxyl group being placed 
between two carbon atoms, which are united with oxygen. 

G. T. A. 

Ethereal Oil from the Califomian Bay Tree. By J. M. 
Stillman (Ber., 13, 629—631). — ^The leaves of the Californian bay 
tree (^OnoSa^hne OaiLifornitan) when distilled with steam yield nearly 
3 per cent, of a clear, limpid, yellow oil, having a pleasant aromatic 
odonr, bnt producing tears when strongly inhaled ; sp. gr. 0*94 at 11®. 
By fractional distillation, it may be separated into terpinol (CioHi 7 ) 30 , 
b. p. 167—168, and Umbellol, CaHiaO, b. p. 216—216®. Y. d. = 4*39, 
calc. = 4‘29. 

TTmbellol is a colourless limpid liquid, having a pleasant odour, 
but producing tears and headache when inhaled in larger quantity. 
It is insoluble in water, and but slightly volatile therewith. It 
solves in concentrated sulphuric acid with a blood-red colour, which 
rapidly becomes black. It is strongly attacked by sodium or by con- 
centrated nitric acid. T. C. 

Abietia^ Add. By W, Kblbe (Ber., 13, 888 — 891). — ^Abietic acid, 
OuHfiiOs, is obtained by adding common salt to the solution of soda 
wMch has been used for the purpose of purifying crude rosin oil. The 
soap is dried at 70 — 80 ^, and extracted with ether to remove impu- 
rities ; the residue dissolves in alcohol, and on evaporation the alcoholic 
solution deposits needle-shaped crystds of sodium abietate. On the 
addition of hydrochloric acid to ^e aqueous solution of the sodium 
salt, a white precipitate of abietio acid is produced, which melts to a 
resinous mass if the mixture is boiled^ The acid is soluble in ether, 
benzene, alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, and is deposited from its solu- 
tion in the latter solvent in triclinio plates (m. p. 165®). The pure 
salts of abietic acid form gelatinous masses with ether, but do not dis- 
solve in it. W. 0 . W. 

CaryopliyBin. By B. Hjelt (Ber., 13, 800). — Oaryophyllin has 
the same empirical formula as camphor, but MyHus (Ber,, 6, 1063) 
prefefTs to double its formula. On oxidation with concentrated nitric 
add it yields caryophyllio acid, OaoHwOe. Heated with acetic acid at 
100 °, it gives rise to an ace^l-deiivative, which crystallises in the 
monodinic system, and melts at 184®. Two chlorine compounds are 
famed by the action of phosphorus pentachloride, C^oHesOsGl and 
CUB«Ot01«. The author concludes that tiie formula of oaryophyllin is 
Oymene has not yet been obtained from it. G. T. A. 
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Garoba Leaves. By 0. Hesse (Jnmim, 202, le50 — ^151). — 
Tliese leaves, vrhicii were formerly (Bar,, 10, 2164) supposed to be de- 
rived from tbe tree yielding the Pereiro b^k, belong to a Brazilian 
tree, viz., Gyhistas (mtisyphiliUca (Marline), or Jacaranda procera 
(Sprengel). Extracts from these, e.g,, Bey*s Brazilian iniection, are 
suppos^ to have great efficacy in cases of syphilis. An mvestigation 
of these extracts has shown tl^t no alkaloids are present. 

P. P. B. 

Q-lycyrrhizin. By J. Haberminn (Ohem, O&ntr., 1880, 253 — 256, 
267 — 271, 282 — 287). — The j^sent paper rives in detail an account 
of the author’s further investigations on glycyrrhizin and its decom- 
position products. He shows — (1.) That glyoyrrhizic acid on boiling 
with dilute su^huric acid decomposes into parasaccharic acid and 
glycyrrhetin. Sugar was not found among the decomposition pro- 
ducts. (2.) That parasaccharic acid is distinguished 6om ordinary 
saccharic acid by affording no crystallisable salt. (3.) That pure 
glycyrrhetin is a crystalline, almost indifferent nitrogenous lx)dy, 
which g^ves very characteristic products with bromine, nitric acid, 
and acetic chloride, but does not yield paroxybenzoie acid on being 
fused with potash. (4.) That commerc^ ammoniacal glycyrrhizin, 
besides containing glycyrrhizin acid, also contains (a) amorphous 
glycyrrhizin bitter, and a nitrogenous compound of an intensely bitter 
^te. It occurs in subordinate quantities only. (A) Dark brown 
glycyrrhizin resin, soluble in alcohol and in alkaline aqueous solu- 
tions to yellow-coloured liquids, also fusible with caustic potash, and 
yielding along with a resinous compound various volatile fatty adds 
and paraoxybenzoic acid. J. T. 

Hypoohloxin and its Origin. By Prieqshexh (Okfiim. Omtr., 
1880, 299 — 304, 316 — 319, 831 — ^334). — ^In an earlier paper (ihid., 
9 and 27), the author has made known the existence of hypochlorin. 
By the action of dilute hydrochloric acid on chlorophyll globules, semi- 
fluid masses of irregular form, reddish or brownish in colour, make 
their appearance, and out of these obscurely crystalline forms separate. 
These appearances show the presence of hypochlorin, and afford an 
unfailing reaction for this new body. The properties of the new body 
are difficult to investigate. The separated masses seem to consist of 
an oily mother-substance, which bears a closer analogy to ethereal oils 
than to fatty ones. The masses are insoluble in water, in salt solu- 
tions, in dilute mineral and organic acids, but are easily soluble in 
ether, benzene, carbon bisulphide, and ethereal oils, and also with more 
or less difficulty in alcohol, even when considerably diluted. The con- 
stituents of hypochlorin have not yet been ascertained. By hypochlo- 
rin the author means the crystalline forms above named. The hypo- 
chlorin reaction may be obtained without hydrochloric acid. Green 
textures preserved in glycerol or in calcium chloride solution show it 
h§re and there after a time. Treatment with warm or hot water in 
some cases, and with steam, forms one of the easiest means of separa- 
tion. 

In sprouting angiosperms no trace of hypochlorin can be detected 
until the plant has b^n exposed to light, and exposed longer than is 
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required to turn tlie plant green, whilst in gymnosperms which are 
peculiar as forming chlorophyll colouring matters in the dark, hypo- 
chlorin is also formed in plants grown in the dark. J. T. 

Synthesis of Quinoline, By W. Koenigs (Her., 13, 911—913). — 
Quinoline is formed by the dry distillation of acroleinaniline, and may 
be purified by Baeyer’s method (Her., 12, 460), viz., by treatment 
with potassium chromate and sulphuric acid. The best method for 
preparing quinoline is by acting on a mixture of nitrobenzene, 
aniline, and glycerol with sulphuric acid. In this process it is pro- 
bable that acroleinaniline is formed as an intermediate product. 

W. 0. W. 

Nicotine Derivatives. By A. Oahottrs and A. Btard (Oompt 
rend; 90, 2J'5— 280). — ^When thiotetrapyridine, CjoHiaNiS, obtained 
by the action of sulphur on nicotine {ibid; 88 , 999, and this Journal, 
3 * 6 , 732), is boiled with dilute nitnc acid, it gives nicotinic acid 
(m. p. 228—229°). 

Thiotetrapyridine when distilled with finely divided metallic copper 
loses sulphur, and yields a base, isodipyridine, C 10 H 10 N 2 , isomeric -with 
dipyrideue, but differing greatly from it in its properties. It is also 
produced in small quantity by the action of alcohoHc potash on thio- 
tetrapyridine at 200°. Isodipyridene is a colourless oil (b. p. 274 — 
275°), having an odour somewhat resembling that of certain mush- 
rooms. It does not solidify at —20°, and its sp. gr. at 18° is 1‘1245. 
It is insoluble in cold, and only sparingly soluble in boiling water, but 
easily in alcohol or ether. It unites energetically with hydrocMoric 
acid, but the hydrochloride does not crystallise. The platinooKkride^ 
(OiJSioN 2 ,H 01 ) 2 PtCh + 25^*0, crystalhses in deep orange plates of 
the colour potassium dichromate. It is decomposed if boiled with 
water. 

It was thought probable that if nicotine were submitted to limited 
oxidation it might %ield isodipyridine, thus : O 10 H 14 N 2 + Oa = 
CjuHioNa + 2 B[aO. Por this purpose pure nicotine was dissolved 
in dilute potash solution, and oxidised with potassium ferricyanide, 
and the product distilled. The bases extracted from the distillate 
by means of ether, when submitted to fractional distillation, were 
found to consist of isodipyridine mixed with unaltered nicotine. 

If nicotine ia the state of vapour is passed over red-hot porcelain, 
it is in part decomposed (about 20 per cent.), yielding a gaseous mix- 
ture of hydrogen with paraffins and olefines, and a liquid product con- 
tanung pyridine, picohne, collidme, and new basic substances boiling 
at temperatures above 250°. 0. E. &. 

Pormatioii of HypoxEtntliine from Albmninoids. By B. 
Deechsel {Bev; 13, 240 — 242). — Salomon, Krause, and Chittenden 
are of opinion that the hypoxanthine observed in the soluiuons obtained 
from certain albuminoids by digestion, incipient putrefaction, or the 
action of dilute acids, does not exist as such in the cdbuminoids, but is a 
decomposition product. Thus Salomou could not detect it by ammoniacal 
silver nitrate in the aqueous extract, hot or cold, from well washed fibrin ; 
and Chittenden did not observe it in the alcoholic extract, unless the 
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alcohol had been boiled with the fibrin for twelve honrs. The author 
does not regard these experiments as conclusive, for fibrin as usuallj 
prepared must necessarily include other blood constituents, which 
could only be removed with great difiBculty ; and, on the other hand, 
Salkowski has shown {Pjiuger^s Archw., 4, 94) that the precipitation 
of hypoxanthine by ammoniacal silver nitrate does not take place in 
mixtures containing gelatin. The author has been unable by this 
reagent to detect purposely added hypoxanthine in the liquid obtained 
by heating fibrin with water in a digester. Again, there is no proof 
that the small quantity of hypoxanthine detected by Chittenden in 
the acid liquid obtained on boiling eggs with dilute acetic acid, and 
considered by him to exist as sudi in the egg, was not formed from 
the albumin during coagulation. The origin of hypoxanthine is there- 
fore still uncertain. Ch. B. 

Morphine Hydrochloride. By 0. Hesse (Ann^en, 202, 161 — 
162). — By dissolving this body in methyl alcohol, and allowing it to 
stand, crystalline grains separate, which increase in quantity after 
some time, the quantity being also increased by warming. These 
crystals are anhydrous morphine hydrochloride, 0nHi9N’0a.HCL It 
is sparingly soluble in ethyl or methyl alcohols, from which it sepa- 
rates as a shining crystalline powder, or in short four-sided rhombic 
prisms. One part of it dissolves in 61 parts of methyl alcohol. IVom 
water it crysiallises in the ordinary hydrated form, which solution 
in absolute alcohol is partially converted into the anhydrous form. 

P. P. B. 

Aetioix of Phosphorus Pentachloride and Oxychloride on 
Cinchonine Hydrochloride. By W. Koenigs (Ber., 13, 286— 
287;, — ^The mode of union of the oxygen in cinchonine and quinine 
is s^l unknown. According to Wright the aceiyl ohd benzoyl 
derivatives described by Schutzenberger are really derived from the 
isomeric bases cinchonioine and quinicine. Zom (J. pr. Okem.^ 8, 
279), by the action of fuming hydrochloric acid at 140 — 160°, obtained 
the chlorinated bases C2oHi3N2Cl + H2O and C20H23K2OCI -I- H20 
from cinchonine and qninine respectively. These retain chlorine and 
water with great obstinacy, and cannot be reconverted into the alka- 
loids. Zom regards them as formed by displacement of hydroxyl by 
chlorine, whilst Hesse {AmtaUii^ 174, 340), looks on them as addition 
compounds. By a sin^ar process, Skranp (Ber., 12, 1107) obtained 
from cinchonine a brominated base, Gi9H23^r20Br + H3O, which parts 
with its bromine when heated with silver oxide, forming a very 
soluble and unstable base. Since cinchonine yields formic acid by 
oxidation with permanganate, Skraup supposes that it contains the 
group 00]^, and that the nascent methyl bromide formed from this 
combines with the nitrogen to form the bromide of an ammonium 
base. Finally, Wischnegradsky (Ber., 12, 1480) regards cinchonine 
as a ketone, its reduction products, (0i2H22l^2O)2H* and O12H21H9O, 
beiag related to it as pinacone and isopropylic ale^ol are to acetone. 

Nmther phosphoric chloride nor oxyohbride acts on cinchonine ; 
but when 6—7 parts of oxychloride are gradually added to 1 part of 
cinchonine hydrochloride (dried at 110°) mixed with 2 parts of phos- 
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phoric chloride, the mass becomes warm, and hydrochloric acid is 
eTOlved: the reaction having been completed by prolonged heating 
at 80 — ^100®, the cooled product is ponred into ice-cold water. On 
adding flTnTnn nia. to this solxitioi^ a resinous precipitate first falls, and 
on oontinning the addition a white crystalline mass slowly separates. 
When crystallised fifom dilate alcohol, this forms broad ne^les (m. p. 
52°), soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, and carbon bisul- 
phide, sparingly so in boiling water. The results of analysis agree 
best with the formula C19H21N2OI. The body is probably, therefore, 
cinchonine, in which hydroxyl has been replaced by chlorine. Its 
hydrochloric acid solution ^ves a crystalline precipitate with pla- 
tinic chloride. Hot alcoholic potash or sodium amalgam at ordinary 
temperatures remove chlorine from it, W which reaction it is distin- 
guished from Zorn’s chlorocinchonide, Cf2oH2BN2001, which is not so 
a^ected. Gh. B. 

* 

Hyoscyamine. By A. LADHUBURa (Ber., 13, 254—256).— When 
hyosfcyamine is digested at 60° iHth baryta-water, it is decomposed ; 
on precipitating the baryta with carbonic anhydride, acidifying with 
hydrckahloric acid, and shaking with ether, hyosdnic add (m. p. 116 — 
117°)* is obtained. This acid is probably identical with tropic acid 
from atropine (m. p. 117 — ^118°), which it resembles in physical 
properties. Like that acid, when heated with dilute potassium 
permanganate solution, it gives an odour of bitter almond oil, 
and yields benzoic acid on treatment with excess of the oxidant. 
Moreover, when boiled for seven hours with twice its weight of 
barium hydrate, it is converted into atropic acid, GsHbOs. 

After removal of the hyoscinic acid and ad^tion of potash, ether 
extracts from the residue a base, Jiyoscine^ having approxiznatriy the 
composition CbHisNO.-J^HaO, which is that of a hydrated tropine 
(Kraut, Annaleu^ 133). Dry tropine melts at 61’5 (Kraut) ; hut the 
author has frequently ohserved a melting point of 50° for it. Hyos- 
cine prepared as above melts at 47 — 50°, b. p. 229°. 

Its platinochloride has the composition (C8Hi6N0H01)3.Pt0l4. The 
formula CsHiaN, assigned to it by Hdhn and Reichardt, is therefore 
incorrect. This salt, as well as the picrate and aurochloride, cannot 
be distinguished fi*om the corresponding salts of tropine. 

Hyoscyamine and atropine are undoubtedly different, but wherein 
the difference lies has yet to be discovered. Oh. B. 

Hyoscyamme and Atropine. By A. Labbitbtjbg (Ber., 13, 607— 
609). — ^The author has in a previous communication (see above) directed 
attention to the great similarity between hyoscinic and tropic acids. 
Subsequent measurements of the crystals of the platinochlorides of 
hyoscine and tropine show that they are identical. Hyoscine, 
CSHibNO, prepared from daturine, which the author has shown to be 
identical with hyosfyamine, crystallises from toluene in large dear 
crystals (m. p. 62°, b. p. 229°), which are so exceedingly hygroscopic 
that even after but slight exposure to the air the melting point sinks 
to 50°, which explains the earlier melting point found for this sub- 
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stance. On a strict comparison o£ hyosoine and tropine from atro- 
pine no difEerence could be detected between them. 

Hyoscinic acid and byoscine respectively were treated witb. dilute 
bydrocbloric acid on a water-batb, the alkaloid so obtained precipi- 
tated witb potassium carbonate, dissolved in chloroform, and evapo- 
rated ; the residue was then dissolved in dilate hydrochloric acid and 
precipitated with gold chloride, when an aurochloride was obtained 
identical in every respect with that from atropine. By this means 
hyoscyamine is converted into atropine, and all doubt as to the identity 
of their decomposition products is removed. Atropine and hyoscya- 
mine are most probably physical isomerides. ^ T. 0. 

Duboisine. By A. Ladej^bero (Ber., 13, 257 — 258). — ^In compo- 
sition and in analytical and physical characters, this alkaloid, ob- 
tained from the Australian plant Duhoisia myoporoidesy is identical 
with hyoscyamine. Oh. B. 

Tropidine. By A. Ladbnberg (Ber., 13, S52-^254).— Besides tfee 
ways already mentioned (Ber., 12, 944), tropidine may also be formed 
by heating tropine at 220® with an equal weight of sulphuric acid, 
diluted with twice its volume of water. The greater part of the 
tropine is thus converted into tropidine, the remainder being decom- 
posed in a more complex way. The tropidine may be separated by 
distillation with potash, and extracted from the ^tillate by eDher. 
The aqueous solution of the base so prepared is not rendered turbid 
by a further addition of water, and its solution in hydrochloric acid 
does not become coloured on evaporation. These appearances, for- 
merly described as characteristic, were due to impurities. 

The aurochloride and platinochloride of the base were analysed. 
The latter (C8Hi8N.H01)aPtCl4, is dimorphous, crystallising in the 
monoolinic and rhombic systems. Its oiystaliographio constants have 
been accurately determined. bh. B. 

Pereiro Bark. By 0. Hesse (Aimalen, 202, 141 — ^149). — ^An 
extract from this bark is used in Brazil as a febrifuge. The bark is 
obtained, according to Peckolt, from Oeissospermtm vdodi, whilst 
according to Baillon, it is from Qdsso^ermum, Iceve. Ghpps 
Pharm., 76, 32) finds it to contain an alkaloid, which is s^led 
pereiiine ; whilst Peretti (Jour. Chim. Med., 26, 162) concludes that 
it contains other alkaloids. The author has obtained from this bark 
two alkaloids, viz., geissospermine and pereirine. The alcoholic ex- 
tract of the bark is freated with soda, and then extracted with ether. 
The ethereal extract is subsequently treated with acetic acid, and the 
dark-brown acetic acid solution is shaken up with ammonia and ether. 
Qeissopermine then separates out, aud the pereirine remains dissolved 
in the ether, and is obtained by evaporating the ethereal solution. 

Geissospermine, CigHaiNaOs + H^O, crystallises from alcohol in small 
white prisms, the ends of which are surmounted by domes. It dis- 
solves easily in hot, and sparingly in cold alcohol, the solution having 
an alkaline reaction. It is insoluble in ether and water. It dissolves 
easily in dilute acids, and is precipitated from these solutions by 
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alkalis. Concentrated nitric acid gives a pnrple-red coloration, whicli 
■when heated, becomes orange-yellow. Its solution in pure concen- 
trated snlphitric acid is at first colourless; it however becomes bine 
very soon, and then the colour fades again ; in presence of molybdio 
add, the blue is produced at once and is permanent. When heated 
with soda lime, a body is formed, subliming in leaflet^ easily soluble 
in ether, and giving a Tblue coloration with sulphuric acid and molybdio 
acid, but no coloration with nitric acid. It undergoes a change when 
heated to 160®. ' 

Its hydrochloride is amorphous ; the platinochloride forms an amor- 
phous, light yellow precipitate, which loses water at 130®, and then 
has the composition (Ci9H84l^^a02HCl)2PtCl4* The anrochloride is a 
dirty brown amorphous body. Its oxalate crystallises from alcohol as 
a white powder, consisting of microscopic needles. The sulphate 
crystallises from alcohol in stellate grouped white needles, is easily 
soluble in water and hot alcohol, sparingly iu cold alcohol, and inso- 
luble in ether. Dried at 100^ it has the formula (CifrH34Na02)2H2S04. 
!Ely means of the aqueous solution of the sulphate, the author has 
tested the delicacy of its reactions with several bodies, and finds that 
the alkaloid is most easily precipitated by ammonia and soda, whereas 
the ireaction with phospohotnngstic acid is not very delicate. 

Pereirine, CwHaxNaO. — This alkaloid, obtained as described above, is 
purified by dissolving it in acetic acid and boiling with animal char- 
coal ; from the yellow solution obtained, ammonia gives a white amor- 
phous precipitate, which, when air-dried, is a greyish-white ^wder. It 
IS easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform ; also in dilute acids, 
from which latter it is precipitated by alkalis. Concentrated sulphuric 
acid dissolves it •with a violet-red colour, and nitric acid with a purple- 
red. It melts at 124® to a red mass. Its sulphate and hydrochloride 
are amorphous, and easily soluble in alcohol. Its platinochloride is 
a yellowish - grey amorphous precipitate, ha-ring the composition 
(Ci9H24jr20H01)2PtCU + 4H2O. P. P. B. 

Protem Compounds. By A. Stutzer (Ber., 13, 251).— In this 
preliminaTT notice the author states that he has successfully applied 
cnpric hydrate, recommended by Ritthausen for the precipitation of 
dissolved protem compounds, to the (quantitative estmation of such 
bodies, and their separation from other mtrogenons substances occurring 
in plants, such as amygdalin, solanine, leucine, tyrosine, asparagine, 
alkdoids, mustard-oils, nitrates, and ammonia salts. 

Further, that protein bodies yield two classes of compounds when 
acted on by acid gastric juice fpepsine and hydrochloric acid). On 
the one hand there are formed the decomposition products already 
known (peptones, acid albnmmates, &c.) ; whilst on the other a per- 
fectly definite paii of the protein body is absolutely indigestible. This 
contains nitrogen and phosphorus, and appears to he allied to nuclein. 

Oh. B. 

Albuminoids of Various Oily Seeds. By H. Ritthaxjsen 
(Ifiuger's Arrliiv,, Si, 81— 104).— The author, referring to his pre- 
rious investigation on the constitution of gliadin, 1864, and conglntin, 
1868, and the large proportion of nitrogen they contain (18*06 per 
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cent, and 18*4 per cent, respectively) as compared with alhnmm, 
remarks that since that time ius resnlte have heen confirmed by others 
and himself. He then gives the details of investigations on the seeds 
of Arachis hypogcea (earth-nut), Heliantkm annmts (sunflower), Sesamum 
indicum, cocoa-nut, Brassica ncCptis (rape), and potatoes. 

The methods used were three. 

(1.) Extraction with water, to which a small quantity of potash was 
added (4 grams in 2-6 litres), and subsequent precipitation by acetic or 
sulphuric acid, washing with water, alcohol, and ether, and drying 
over sulphuric acid. 

( 2 .) Extraction with dilute lime or baryta water. 

(3.) Extraction with 10 per cent, sodium chloride solution (solutions 
of HH 4 CI, KOI, CaCh, BaCla, MgCh appear to answer equally well). 

Erom these experiments, the author concludes that the albuminoids 
obtained by the use of either dilute potash, baryta, or lime water, pre- 
sent no appreciable differences from those obtained by the solutions of 
the various salts above mentioned, and he thinks that there is no 
doubt that the hydrates of the alkalis and alkaline earths act on these 
bodies like a base on an acid, forming compounds readily soluble in 
water, and that they are precipitated unchanged by nentralisation with 
an acid. 

There appear to be two albnminoids; one containing more than 
18 per cent, of nitrogen and one less ; the former is found alone in 
almonds, earth-nuts, para-nnts, pumpkin and sunflower seeds ; whilst 
in castor-oil seeds, sesamum, and cocoa-nut, both occur, but not in 
i-ape seeds 

The albuminoids rich in nitrogen, so far as investigated (with the 
exception of gliadin and the albuminoids found in para-nuts), contain 
less carbon than animal albumin and casein by 1*5 to 2 per cent.; 
gliadin and the albuminoids of para-nuts always 1 per cent. This, 
with the fact that they contain more than 2 per cent, more nitrogen, 
will serve to distinguish these bodies from animal albuminoids. The 
sulphur varies considerably, e.g.^ from 0*55 per cent, in earth-nuts to 
1*3 per cent, in sesamum. Compare the difference between the con- 
glutin of lupins, which contains 0*91 per cent, of sulphuv, and that of 
almonds, which contains 0*45 per cent. Lastly, he draws attention to 
the close relation between the bodies obtained by the methods above 
mentioned, and conglutin from lupines and from almonds. 

W. 3^^. 


Physiological Chemistry. 

Changes which Starch undergoes in the Animsd Oigsmism.^ 
By B. H. Bimmbemann (JPfltig&r^s Archiv.,^ 20, 201 — 210). — The author, 
after referring to the statement of Musculns and Qruber, that starch 

* Oonf. MiiscuItis and O’SuIliTaii, J'ourn. Chem. Soc., 1872 — 76 ; T. H, Brown 
and J. Heron, Journ. Chem. Soc., Sept., 18^^ ; Roberts, Lumteian Lectures, 1880 ; 
Maly, Jafireshericht Thier. Chem., 1878, pp. 4S — 64. 

VOL. XXXVIII. 3 I 
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by the action of diastase or acids, yields soluble starcb, maltose, grape- 
sugar, and three forms of dextrin, named respectively a, 0, and 7 
acbroodextrin, which are varioasly affected by ferments, proceeds to 
state that while maltose and grape-sugar are produced by the action 
of saliva on starch, glycogen, whether obtained on a diet of grape- 
sugar or albuminoids, when treated in the same mann er, yields lai^er 
qxmntities of maltose and grape-sugar, and a reducible dextrin. 
Sachsse’s method of estimating sugar by mercuric iodide was used, as 
it was found difficult to determine the end of the reaction with !Peh- 
ling’s solution. The substances were injected into the jugular vein of 
a rabbit, and the urine subsequently examined, with the following 
results ; — 

Maltose is partly converted in the blood into grape-sugar, and 
partly passes out unchanged. Soluble starch yields dextrin and grape- 
sugar. Acbroodextrin (at) suffers only partial change, grape-sugar 
and maltose being found in the urine, together with dextrin. Achroo- 
dextrin O) yields a similar result. Achroodextrin (7) yielded no 
sugar. G-enerally, the results tend to show that the changes which 
starch undergoes in the body are similar to those which occur when 
it is submittS. to the action of diastase outside it. W. N. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Comparative Yalue of Soluble and Insoluble Phosphates. 
By A, VoBLCEEB (Jbwr. Boy, AgrL Soe,, 1880, 152 — ^159). — ^This is a 
summary of the comparative results obtained in early field experiments 
by applying bones and other phosphates alone and after previous 
treatment with sulphuric acid, showing the advantage of the latter 
method. Bi. W. 

Analyses of Manures and of Cattle Poods. By A. Yoblckbb 
(Jour, Boy, AgrL Sue,, 1880, 311). — The guano from Pabillon de Pica 
is richer in ammonia than that from Huanillos. which is again much 
more valuable than that from Lobos de Afnera and Xiobos de Tierra. 
Three samples of commercial soot contained 2*35, 3’63, and 5 04 per 
cent, of nitrogen ; the second was of about average quality. An un- 
usually rich sample of bats’ guano contained 8*92 per cent, of nitrogen, 
and 5*U2 per cent, of phosphoric acid. 

Hlce meal consists chiefly of the external layers of rice, which are 
separated in dressing. The mean of ^five analyses was as follows : — 

Water. Albuminoids. Fat, Carbohydrates, Fibre. Ash. 

11 •4d 12*47 11*61 49*66 6*79 8*00 

B. W. 
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Vaponr-density Determinations in the Vaponr of Phospho- 
rus Pentasulphide, By W. Kneoht (^Annalen, 202, 31—36).— 
Graebe (J5er., 11, 1646), in using Meyer’s method with Wood’s metal, 
calculated the sp. gr. of this alloy at 630® (the boiling point of phos- 
phorus pentasulphide as determined by Hittorf, Bogg, Ann.^ 126, 
193), to be 9*051. The author has determined the sp. gr. of the alloy 
directly, and finds it to be 9*06 at 530®, and also that its coefficient of 
expansion is constant between 100'' and 630®. Further, the alloy is 
not attacked by phosphorus pentasulphide, and in using the latter the 
vessels may be easily freed from it by cooling down to 100®, and then 
suspending them for some time in a vessel containing boiling watei 
The author has determined the vapour-densities of the following bodies 
in the vapour of phosphorus pentasulphide, and finds their densities 
are such as required by theoiy, viz., fephenylbenzene (10*51), isodi- 
naphthyl (8*865), dinaphthylketone (9*07), and tetraphenylethane 
(11*65). P. P. B. 

Modification of Zulkowsky’s Apparatus for the Volumetric 
Estimation of Nitrogen. By B. Ludwig (Ber., 13, 883—885). 

Determination of Nitrogen- By H. Schipf (JSer., 13, 885 — 887) . 
— A simpler and more convenient form of the apparatus described by 
Schwarz for estimating nitrogen by Dumas’ mefiiod (JBer., 13, 771) 
was invented by the author in 1868. W. 0, W. 

Estimation of Gold and Silver by Quartation with Cadmium. 
By F. Kraus {DingL jpolyi, J"., 236, 323 — 326). — Balling (Oesirei- 
chische Z&itschr.f. Berg, und Huttenwesen^ 1879, 597) describes a modi- 
fication of Giiptner’s method of separating gold by quartation with 
zinc, in which cadmium is used instead of zinc, the fusion of the 
met^ being made under a layer of potassium cyanide. The author 
has subject^ this method to a close investigation, and has more 
especially compared it with the methods usually employed in mints for 
the determination of alloys of gold and silver. His results seem to 
show that Balling’s method is simpler and more readily carried out 
than the cupellation method, and he strongly recommends chemists 
and assayers to investigate it more minutely. Moreover, the circum- 
stance that the silver can be determined by Vblhard’s method in the 
decanted acid solution and in the washiugs, gives it an advantage 
over the process by cupeUatiqn. D. B. 

Detection of Water in Alc^ol and Ether. By 0. Mahn 
{JDmgl. polyt. J., 236, 430; and Chem. Zeitung^ 1^0, 307). — 
Mix 2 parts citric acid and 1 part of molybdio acid; heat until 
incipient fusion, and warm with 40 parts of water. Filter-paper 
dipped in this and dried at 100® is blue. In alcohol or ether free from 
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waterj tlie colotir remains niichaTiged, but if water be present the paper 
will lose its colonr, especially if warmed. J. T. 

Analysis of Wine. By Y. Wartha (Ber., 13, 657 — 662). — In 
order to detect tbe presence of rosaniline compounds in red wine, tbe 
three following tests must be employed : — 

(1.) 20 C.O. of tbe wine are mixed with an excess of magnesium 
oxide in a test-tube, and then a mixture of equal parts of colourless 
amyl alcohol and ether, gradually added with frequent shaking. On 
standing, the supernatant liquid becomes rose-coloured, even if the wine 
contains only 1 mgrm. of rosaniline per litre. With strongly coloured 
southern wmes containing only a small quantity of rosa nilin e, the 
colour is sometimes yellowish or a bright brown. 

(2.) 20 c.c. of the wine are shaken with 10 c.c. of lead acetate 
solution (oflGicinal strength) and filtered into a dry test-tube. If a 
moderate quantity of rosaniline be present, the filtrate is rose-coloured ; 
whereas if there is only a small quantity of rosaniline or aniline- violet 
the liquid is either colourless or only slightly yellow. In either case 

1 c.c. of the above mixture of amyl alcohol and ether is added, the 
liquid shaken, and allowed to stand ; the upper layer of liquid then 
b^omes rose-coloured if rosaniline be present. 

(3.) Evaporation is unnecessary if tests (1) and (2) have indicated 
the presence of a considerable quantity of the dye. If, however, this 
is not the case, 150 — 200 c.o. of the wine are quickly evaporated over 
a naked flame to one-fourth of their original bulk, and the "hot liquid 
poured into a stoppered glass cylinder (previously cleansed with strong 
nitric acid and water), and excess of ammonia added, and the liquid 
carefully shaken with 30 — 40 c.o. of pure ether. The ethereal solu- 
tion is then passed through a dry filter into a porcelain basin contain- 
ing one or two threads (3 — 4 cm. long) of Berlin wool previously 
washed and dried ; the ether is allowed to evaporate spontaneously in 
a warm place, when the wool becomes dyed rose-coloured if rosaufline 
be present. This is further confirmed by dividing one of the threads 
into two parts, one of which is moistened with strong hydrochloric 
acid, and the other with strong ammonia, when the colonr must be 
replaced in both cases by yellow if rosaniline, and by green if aniline- 
violet be present. By this means *01 xngrm, of rosaniline can be 
detected in 1 litre of wine. 

Sulphurous acid is frequently used for bleaching the so-called 
Schiller wines, a process which otherwise takes place only very slowly. 
As sulphurous acid not only destroys the peculiar flavour of many 
of these wines, but has also a deleterious physiological effect, it is 
important to be able to detect the presence of thip acid in such wines. 
For this purpose 50 c.c. of the wine are gently distilled until about 

2 c.c. have passed over. A few drops of a neutral solutiou of silver 
nitrate are then added to the distillate which becomes opalescent if it 
oonteins snlphnrous acid. To prove the absence of a chloride, a little 
mtrie acid is added ; the liquid should become quite clear. The dis- 
tillate also decolorises iodide of starch and potassium permanganate. 
The latter reamnts may also be used when a quantitative determina- 
tkm IS tequired. 
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The author states that sulphnroris acid present in wines onlj oxidises 
very slowly, sometinies taking many years. T. C. 

Estiination of Urea by Sodium Hypobromite. By C. Mbhu 
(Bull, SoG, Chim, [2], 33, 410 — 415). — The recent experiments of Jay 
[2], 33, 102 and 105) have confirmed the an^or’s statement, 
that in presence of cane-sugar and glucose the quantity of nitrogen 
evolved from urea ly the action of sodium hypobromite, is increased 
by 7 to 7*7 per cent., that approximately the theoretical yield of 
nitrogen is obtained. ITeither cane-sugar nor glucose by itself causes 
any evolution of gas from sodium hypobromite ; on the other hand, 
sodium hypobromite solution, soon after its preparation, becomes 
saturated with free oxygen, and the addition of cane-sugar or glucose 
prevents or greatly retards the evolution of this gas. The actual 
observed deficiency of nitrogen when working with pure urea and 
hTOobromite varies from 8 per cent., which is the constant number 
obtained under the most favourable conditions, to 16 per cent., when 
very dilute solutions of urea are employed, and the temperature is 
about 0° C. An addition of sugar to normal urine causes an increase 
in the nitrogen evolved of 3 — 5 per cent., rarely more. The increase 
is greater with nrine containing little extractive matter, very slight 
when the urine is charged with blood, pus, &o., or has begun to 
putrefy. With diabetic urine containing not less than 60 grams of 
glucose to 10 grams of urea, the yield of nitrogeu is scarcely increased 
by adding sugar. It has been long recognised that in working with 
normal urine, the deficiency of nitrogen is less than it would be with 
a solution contaming the same quantity of pure urea. This com- 
pensation, which it is not easy to estimate accurately, has been attri- 
buted to nitrogen disengaged by tbe hypobromite from creatinine, uric 
acid, and other nitro^nous substances. Considering that the weight 
of uric acid present is rarely more than one-fiftieth that of the urea, 
and that of the creatinine about one-sixty-fifth of the urea, and that 
these compounds yield only one-half and two-thirds their nitrogen 
by the action of sodium hypobromite, the author concludes that the 
greater part of the compensation cannot be due to this source, but 
thinks it probable that the extractive matter present acts like sugar 
in increasing the yield of nitrogen from urea. To render the results 
obtained wi& saccharine urine comparable with those obtained with 
normal urine, the author recommends that in all cases cane-sugar be 
added to the amount of ten times the weight of the urea present. The 
difference between tbe actual and theoretical yield of nitrogen will 
then not exceed 1 per cent. J. M. H. M. 

Quantitative Estimation of Urea. By E. Ppltoeb (Bfivgefs 
Archw.y 21, 248 — 286). — In this paper the author, after discussing 
various objections which have been made to Liebig’s method, states that 
he has found a possibility of error to the extent of 14 per cent., but 
believes that the method yields good results if Liebig direcidouB 
with certain modifications are carefully carried out. He first de- 
scribes a method of preparing a pure urea fiom the oommereial 
article, and also a method of preparing a pure mercuric nitrate sohi- 
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tion. He then gives a number of experiments d©monsti*atiiig the 
accuracy of his solutions, and shows that the man ner in which the 
neutralisation is carried out afEects the result very materially. For 
neutralisation, he uses a soda solution, and remarks that when baryta- 
water is used for neutralisation more mercury solution is required to 
give the colour reaction than with soda. 

If the mercury and soda solutions are run into the urea solution 
alternately and in small quantities at a time, the reaction is reached 
too soon, e.g,^ at 17*2 to 17*3 c.c., instead of 20 c.c. 

If the whole quantity of mercury solution required be added as 
nearly as possible at once, very accurate results are obtained. The 
time allowed to elapse between the adding of the mercury solution and 
neutralisation is also important ; if too long, the reaction comes too 
early. Experiments are given tending to show that mercuric nitrate 
forms more than one compound with urea. 

The author then describes his own method of carrying out Liebig’s 
process. The solutions required are the usual mercury solution and 
a soda solution of known strength, the quantity of which required to 
neutralise a known volume of the mercury solution has been accu- 
rately ascertained. 

For testing, he uses a plate of colourless glass on black cloth : the 
mercury solution is then run in, and the sodium carbonate test applied 
on the glass plate, the drops being stirred each time until the yellow 
colour, which at first disappears on this treatment, becomes perma- 
nent; then neutralises. 

The experiment is theu to be repeated, the mercury solution being 
run in quickly up to the poiut indicated by the trial experiment, 
neutralised at once with the standard sodium solution and tested as 
before. 

The author’s correction for concentration differs somewhat from 
that given by Liebig. Pfluger’s rule is : given the volume of urea 
solution -{- the volume of soda solution necessary for neutralisation, 
4“ the volume of any other fluid free from urea which was added and 
call this Yi; call the volume of mercury solution nsed Y 2 , then the 
correction 0 is : 

0 = - (Yi^Y^) X 0*08. 

Examples are given for solutions of urea of 1 per cent., 0*5 per cent., 
0*33 per cent., 0*23 per cent., showing that this formula will hold so 
long as the mixture is less than three times the volume of mercury 
solution nsed. 

Experiments are given on strong solutions with the same result. 
The necessity of adding nearly all the mercury solution at once is again 
dwelt upon, elaborate direccions are then given for preparing the 
mercury and soda solutions (sodium carbonate of 1*063 sp. gr. is 
recommended), and in conclusion the author states that if the sul- 
phates, pho^hates, and chlorides be removed, and the precautions 
stated are used, the method gives excellent results with urine. 

W. K 

Gammercial ValxiatiozL of Bitnmmotis Books and Lime- 
stonoB* By P. Kisnlen (Bi/ll 80 c. Ohim. [2], 33, 459— 461).— A * 
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stoat glaSfS tube, about 50 cm. long and 25 mm. diameter, is fitted at 
one end with a cork, tbe other end is blown out to a bulb, below 
which the tube is drawn out and furnished with a glass stopcock. The 
bulb is packed with asbestos or glass wool well washed and ignited, 
and 10 grams of the finely-powdered rock are introduced in alternate 
layers with pounded glass* so that the tube is about two- thirds filled. 
50 c.c- of a mixture of equal volumes of carbon bisulphide and benzene 
are now added, and the tube is allowed to stand for an hour, when 
the strongly coloured Hquid is drawn off and the treatment repeated 
until the extract is no longer coloured. Three digestions in the cold 
of one hour each are usually sufficient. The volatile liquid is carefully 
distilled off in a weighed flask, the residue dried in a current of air at 
the ordinary temperature and weighed. Some bituminous limestones 
from Lobsann (Alsace) contained 12 — 16 per cent, of bituminous 
matter, whilst some volcanic rocks from the Auvergne contained 
nearly 24 per cent. Sulphur may be estimated by fusing the finely- 
powdered rock in a porcelain crucible with 4 parts potassium nitrate, 
4 parts sodium carbonate* and 2 parts sodium chloride, extracting 
with water, acidifying with hydro^loric acid, and precipitating by 
means of barium chloride. C. H. B. 

AnalTsis of Heavy Mineral, Besin, and Fatty Oils, and of 
Besin in Conunerci^ Oils (Part I). By A. {BuU. 8oc, 

Chim, [2], 33, 461 — 466). — The oils used for lubrication, currying, 
&c., may be divided into two classes t 1, non-saponifiable ; 2, saponifi- 
able. 

Nortr^apomfiable. — Kemy mhieml oiU, consisting mainly of satu- 
rated hydrocarbons, are not acted on by alkalis, and are but slightly 
attacked by acids. They have an amber colour, are dichroic, appear- 
ing bluish-green by reflected light* exert no action on polarised light* 
and are very slightly soluble in alcohol: sp. gr. = 0*850 to 0*920. 
When purified they live little or no smell at ordinary temperatures, 
but on warming them a petroleum odour is readily perceived. At a high 
temperature, the oil darkens and evolves vapours which bum with a 
bright smokeless flame. When distilled, very little passes over below 
300®, the greater portion distilling between 300® and 360® : in the 
case of very heavy oils, a considerable residue remains even at 360®. 

Besin oils^ obtained by distilling inferior kinds of resin with lime, 
consist of hydrocarbons of the benzene and terebenthene series, 
together with bodies allied to the phenols, and are slightly attacked 
by alkalis. Nitric acid is without action in the cold, but if wanned 
a violent reaction ensues, nitrous fumes are evolved, and a semifluid 
mass is formed, which, when washed with water and cooled, yields a 
brittle solid, soluble in alcohol. With sulphuric acid, they are black- 
ened at ordinary temperatures : when heat^* sulphurous anhydride is 
given off, but the oil never completely dissolves. These oils have a 
characteristic odour, and are somewhat more soluble iu alcohol than 
the preceding group : sp. = 0*960 to 0*990. They have a brownish- 
yellow colour, are dichroic and generally possess a dextrorotatory 
power of about + 30® ; in only one case out of fiLEteeu was a Icsvorota- 
tory power of = — 8® 24' observed. Stannic chloride produces a 
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cliaracteristio violet colour, vrliicli reqtiires some time for its develop- 
ment. When distilled, a portion passes over below 250°, a considerable 
quantity below 300°, and almost the whole below 360°, The vapour 
bums with a very smoky flame. 

Baponifiahle, — Fatty acids, generally of the oleic series, are some- 
times mixed with oils. They are usually liquid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, have a characteristic odour which becomes more marked as the 
temperature rises, have a faintly acid reaction, and are readily soluble 
in solutions of soda, alkaline carbonates, borax, and sodium silicate. 
Oleic acid is soluble in all proportions in alcohol, even if moderately 
dilute : a large excess of the solvent causes a slight turbidity which, 
if due to pure oleic acid, disappears on the addition of a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid. When strongly heated, these acids give off highly 
inflammable acrid vapours, which bum with a slightly smoky flame. 
Sp. gr. == 0*900 — 0*905. 

Fatty oils, usually of animal origin, dissolve, after boiling for 
some time, in alkaline solutions; on the addition of an excess of 
caustic soda, or better of common salt, the soap separates out com- 
pletely. When heated at 100 — 110° with 7 or 8 per cent, of sulphuric 
acid of 66° B. they are completely saponified : the fatty acid may be 
isolated by washing with a large quantity of boiling water. They are 
slightly soluble in cold, but dissolve completely in hot alcohol, and, 
like the fatty acids, have no action on polarised fight. Sp. gr. 0*910 
— 0*945 according to orign. 

Besin or Gohphmy, sp. gr. 1*070, derived from the cedar or pine, is 
sometimeB dissolved in oils in order to increase their density. It has 
a brownish-yellow colour, and dissolves easily in moderately strong 
alcohol 5 the solution has a mean rotatory power of [a]^ = + 15°. 
Like the oils, it is readily soluble in carbon bisulphide, chloroform, 
benzene, ether, and light petroleum. It is easily saponified by solu- 
tions of alkalis, alkaline carbonates, and borax. Resin soap is not 
completely precipitated by either caustic soda or common salt, about 
20 per cent, remaining in solution. 0. H. B. 

Deteetioix of Coal-Gas in Earth. By E. Konigs (JDzyigl. polyt J., 
236, 43Uj. — In some excavations at Crefeld the earth had an unmis- 
takable odour of coal-gas. The author {fiorr-Uatt Ver. Ami, Ghem,, 
1880, 69), treated 6 litres with sulphuric acid, and passed steam into 
the vessel. In the first distillate, naphthalene could be detected. 

J T. 
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^ Measurement of the Actinism of tlie Sun^s Rays and of Day- 
light. By R. A. Smith (jOhem. News, 41, 211—212). — ^The process 
depends on the fact that potassium iodide acidified with dilute nitric, 
or preferably sulphuric acid, undei^oes little or no change in the dark, 
but on exposure to light gives on iodine, the amount of which may 
be readily and exactly determined by thiosulphate. Potassium bro- 
mide may be substituted for the iodine, but it is less delicate. 

P. L. T. 

Relative Intensity of the Spectral Lines of Gases. By J. 
R. Oapeoh (Phil. Mag. [5], 9, 329 — 830). — The author refers to 
experiments described in his “ Aurorse and their Spectra.*’ Qeissler 
tubes containing various gases were gradually moved farther away 
from the sHt of the spectroscope, when it was found that the colours 
of the spectrum disappeared in the order — ^red, yellow, violet, green. 
Hence the brighter lines of a spectrum may be seen singly as a matter 
of intensity, independently of other causes, such as temperature or 
pressure. C. H. B. 

Bright-line Spectrum of Scandium. By R. ThaiAn (CompL^ 
rend.y 91, 45 — 48). — The spectrum of scandium, as obtained by pass- 
ing a powerful induction spark between aluminium poles moistened 
with a solution of the chloride, is very complicated, and contains more 
than a hundred lines. All the lines, which are very characteristic, are 
fine, with the exception of some in the yellow and orange, and seven 
strong lines in the hlue-violet. A line at 4374 is slightly more re- 
frangible than a prominent yttrium line, with which it might be cont- 
founded. Some very faint bands, situated at 5900 — 5730, are probably 
due to the oxides, as are possibly also the broad lines in the blue-violet 
at 6193 — 6016, A table is given showing the wave-lengths of the 
lines in decimeters. The chloride was prepared partly by Nilson 
from euxenite and partly by Cleve from gadolinite and keilhanitek 
Both samples gave absolutely identical specte. 0. H. B. 

Relations between the Physical Properiues of Bodies and 
their Chemical Constitution. By J. W. BnilHL (Per., 13, 1119 — 
1180). — The statement made in a previous communication (Ber., 12, 
2185, this voL, 293) that variations in atomic refraction can occur in 
the case of multivalent elements only, whilst those of univalent ele- 
ments are constant in all cases, has been abundantly confirmed by a 
large number of experimental determinations. The following are the 
mean atomic refractions obtained : — 

raO" (the oxygen doubly combined with the same 

carbon-atom) =3*4 

TaO' (the oxygen united with the same carbon-atom 

by only one of its combining powers) =2*8 

r JB[ = 1-3 ; r.O' = 5*0 ; raOl = 9*88 

VOL. xxxvm. 3 0 
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Or for a ray of infinite Tvave-lengtli Ai — 

r^O" = 3-29 ; r^O' = 271 ; = 1*29 ; r^C' = 4*86. 

T. G. 

Determination of Chemical Affinity in Terms of Electro- 
motive Force Part II. By C. R. A. Wright and E. H. Rennie 
{Flnh Mag, [5], 9, 331 — ?^4ii).--I)ecompositiom of Water. — The current 
from a Daniell battery was passed througb a voltameter placed in a 
calorimeter, and the average difierence of potential between the plates 
of the voltameter was determined by means of a quadrant electro- 
meter, The E.M.F. representing the amount of work corresponding 
to the sum of the chemical and physical changes was calculated from 
the formula 

e = E _ 

n 

where a = equivalent of the electrolyte, h = the heat developed in the 
voltameter, and n = the amount of decomposition in grams. The 
water- value of the calorimeter and the corrections for radiation were 
determined with the greatest possible care. 

In the case of water acidnlated with 22 per cent. HfSO* the mean 

value of E axJ for 18 experiments, with varying battery power 

and time, was 1*6000 X ir»®. Corrections were introduced for tbe heat 
absorbed by the vaporisation of the water carried away by the evolved 
gases and the work necessary to separate tbe water decomposed from 
the sulphuric acid, 

A series of experiments made by tbe authors tends to show that tbe 
value of J, as determined by Joule in 1867 by the electric current 
method, is about 0'5 per cent, too low, owing to three sources of error, 
viz., the higher mean temperature of the wire compared with that of 
the calorimeter, the increased resistance of the wire caused by tbe 
coating of varnish applied to it, tlie greater heating of the B.A. unit- 
coil, the wiras of which were imbedded in solid paraffin, compared 
with the experimental wire which was placed in water. The experi- 
ments also show that where a current has to be passed through a wire 
for any length of time an error will be caused by the increased resist- 
ance of the w’ire due to its being heated to a temperature above that of 
the medium in which it is placed. C. H. B. 

Constant and Powerful Voltaic Pile. By E. Eegnier (Compt, 
r€7id.y 90, ISp'SO — 1553). — The zinc plate, which need not be amalga- 
mated, is placed in a solution of caustic soda, and the copper plate in 
a solurion of copper sulphate, the two liquids being separated by a 
diaphragm made of several thicknesses of parchment paper, which are 
folded so as to form a rectangular inner cell. The resistance of the 
solntions is diminished by tbe addition of suitable salts, so that the 
total resistance of the cell is about 0*075 ohm. The E.M.F. varies 
from 1‘3 to 1*6 volt, according to the strength of the solutions. By 
means of a current from a magneto-electric machine the various sub- 
stances may be regenerated and used again in the cell This indirect ^ 
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transmission of the electricity produced by machines may in some cases 
be more advantageous than direct transmission. C. H, B. 

Detenninatioix of the Specific Electrical Besistance of Cer* 
tain Copper-Tin Alloys. By O. J. Lodge (FUl. Mag, [5], 8, 654— 
558). — The following table gives the percentage composition, specific 
resistance in square centimeters per second, and conductivity of a 
centimeter cube in B.A. units of the six alloys examined. 



Cu. 

Sn. 

Resistance. 

Conductivity. 

A . . . . 

19-2 

80-8 

12960 

77100 

B . . . . 

61-8 

38-2 

10960 

91200 

c .... 

68-3 

317 

47660 

21000 

D .... 

0-0 

lOO'O 

11830 

84500 

E .... 

87-4 

12-6 

17090 

58500 

E . • • • 

90-3 

97 

15270 

65500 


The curve representing these results agrees very well with the 
induction balance curve obtained by W. C. Roberts (this vol.), but 
does not so closely resemble the curve representing the conducti\dty 
for heat of similar alloys as determined by Matthiessen. The abnormal 
behaviour of the alloy C ( SnCtu) is worthy of notice. C. H. B. 

Analogy between the Conductivity for Heat and the Induc- 
tion Balance Effect of Copper-Tin Alloys. By W. C. Roberts 
(FliU, Mag, [5], 8, 651 — 553).— The curve representing the action of 
copper-tin alloys on the induction balance, as determined by the 
author, is very similar to that representing the conductivity for heat 
of a similar set of alloys, as determined by Calvert and Johnson, the 
critical points being practically the same on both curves. The alloys 
occupying the critical points on the induction balance curve are re- 
spectively Sn 0 u 4 , a speculum meted, having a yellow-grey tint and 
l^ge condioidal fracture, and SnOua, having a blue-grey colour and 
coarse surface of interrupted ciystalliue plates. The two alloys pass 
insensibly one into the other, C. H. B. 

Freezing Mixtures formed by an Acid and a Hydrated S^t. 
By BerthbeiOT ({Tou/pt. m?d., 90, 1191 — 1195). — ^The author agrees, 
on the whole, with Ditte (this vol., p. 602), bnt points out that in the 
case of hydrochloric acid and sodium sulphate the maximum thermal 
effect would correspond with the formation of sodium-hydrogen sul- 
phate and not sulphuric acid. Hydrated sodium sulphate may be 
regarded as a system in equilibrium composed of the time hydrate, a 
certain quantity of the anhydrous salt, and free water. When brought 
in contact with a substance capable of acting on it, such as hydro- 
chloric acid, the latter will first attack the anhydrous sulphate, since 
no work is required to separate it from combined water. The removal 
of the small quantity of the anhydrous salt destroys the equilibrium 
of the system, a fresh quantity is produced, this is immediately acted 
on by the acid, and so on until the decomposition is complete, since 
none of the new products b3dng about special conditions of equilibrium 
tending to limit the reaction. The liberated water assumes the liquid 
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condition, thus causing an absorption of beat. In the case of equiva- 
lent quantities of hydrochloric acid and sodium sulphate, the end pro- 
ducts of the reaction cannot be simply sulphuric acid and sodium chlo- 
ride, for these two substances react together, forming sodium hydrogen 
sulphate and hydrochloric acid, corresponding with the maximum 
thermal effect ; and, if there were no decomposition of the products, 
the reaction would cease, whatever the excess of hydrochloric acid. 
But the presence of the solvent modifies the reaction, the sodium- 
hydrogen sulphate is partially decomposed, and a system is formed 
composed of this salt, the normal sulphate, free sulphuric acid, and 
water. The sodium chloride produced causes further complications, 
and the final result is a system composed of water, hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acids, sodium chloride and sulphate, and sodium-hydrogen 
sulphate. This system remains in equilibrium under certain limited 
conditions only. If excess of hydrochloric acid is present, the 
sodium chloride is thrown ont of solution and the equilibrium of the 
system is destroyed ; the anhydrous sulphate is acted on by the hydro- 
chloric acid, more sodium chloride is produced, this is at once thrown 
out of solution, and so on. The whole of the sodium chloride, is, how- 
ever, only precipitated and the decomposition thus rendered complete, 
when the excess of hydrochloric acid ^ded is such that, with the water 
set free, it forms a hydrate of the composition 2H01.18 — 16HaO, in 
which the salt is almost totally insoluble. This explanation holds 
equally well for the reaction of other acids with other hydrated salts. 
In all these cases there is first an exothermic action, in accordance 
with the principle of maximum work. The changes which cause an 
absorption of heat are dissociation of the hydrated salt ; disaggrega- 
tion by the solvent ; solution, which in certain cases plays only an inter- 
mediate part ; and the liquefaction of the liberated water. 

0. H. B. 

Some General Relations between the Chemical Mass of the 
Elements and the Heat of Formation of their Compounds. By 
Berthelot {Coinpt* reiid,^ 90, loll — 1615). — The law expressing the 
work done by the union of two heterogeneous molecules in terms of 
their mass, temperature, and distance, is not yet known, and possibly 
its discovery implies that of the more general function, which includes 
all simple bodies in one common equation aud reduces their different 
states to multiple forms of the same matter, differing in the mode of 
grouping of its parts and the nature of their motious. The study of the 
chemical and physical properties of the elemencs tends to show that 
atoms have a complex structure, are endowed with a specific architec- 
ture, and have complicated internal motions. 

Multiple proportions . — ^When no change of physical state occurs the 
heat developed by successive combinations of two elements or com- 
pounds diminishes as one of the elements accumulates. 

S gas -f Os = SOa evolves 4* 35*8 x 2 
SO* + 0 = SOs gas „ + 22*6 

NsO, -f- O = KaOs „ -f 21-0 

4* O ISTaOi, „ -j- 17*0 

NaOi + 0 = RaOa „ + 4*0 
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Hg, solid, +• Br solid evolves + 35’0 
HgBr 4- Br solid „ 17*6 


Hg, solid + I 
Hgl + I 

Sn 4- Br 2 solid 
SnBr2 + Bra 


„ -h 23*8 

» + 11'2 

„ + 68-8 

„ -h 32*2 


The greater part of the work is done in the first combination of 
heterogeneous molecules. This does not, however, apply to endo- 
thermic combinations, such as the formation of cyanogen, acetylene, 
or nitrogen monoxide. As a rule, the greater the complexity of the 
system formed the less its stability. 

When a change of state accompanies the chemical change the heat 
evolved is in many cases proportional to one of the elements and is inde- 
pendent of the other. For example, the heat of formation of amalgams 
nch in mercury is sensibly equal to the heat of fusion of the mercury ; 
it is almost the same for both potassium and sodium. Again, the heat 
of formation of from KI and gaseous iodine is equal to the heat of 
vaporisation of the iodine ; similar relations are approximately true in 
the case of potassium tribromide and the alkaline polysnlphides. The 
heat of formation of complex from simple saline hydrates is approxi- 
mately equal to the heat of solidification of the water. 

Chemical Ikinctions . — Carbon compounds having the same function 
evolve the same amount of heat when undergoing the same transfor- 
mation. For example, the union of Ha with a hydrocarbon of the 
ethylene series develops heat =4-22 cals., the union of a gaseous haloid 
acid with the same hydrocarbons gives 4-15 cals., the combination of 
O with an aldehyde to form an acid gives 4- 73 cals. Isomerides of 
the same function evolve very slight quantities of heat when under- 
going reciprocal transformations ; if, however, the function changes a 
considerable development of heat takes place, A relation which is 
too well marked to be accidental can be traced between the atomic 
weights and the heat of formation of the binary compounds of nickel, 
cobalt and iron, calcinm and strontium, tbalUum and lead, platinum 
and palladium, chlorine, bromine, and iodine. A large number of 
elements, however, show very different relations. C. H. B. 


Thermo-clieinistry of the Oxides of Nitrogen. By J. THOMsc:^ 
(Ber., 13, 1003 — ^1095). — ^A comparison of the nnmhers obtained by 
the author (i5id.,13, 428) with those of Berfchelot (Cornet rend,^ 90, 
779). T. 0. 

Thermo-chemical Study of the AlksOihe Polsretdphides. By 
P. Sabatier 90, 1557 — 1560). — FofassiumFolysulphide», 

— The teti*asulphide, HfiS4.2HaO, is obtain^ in large red deliquescent 
crystals by dissolving 3 atoms of sulphur in a solution of the mono- 
sulphide. The solution of 1 equivalent in at least 250 H2O at 12° 
caused absorption of heat = —7*5 cals. The preceding compound 
effloresces in a vacnum, leaving K3S4.H2O. The solution of 1 equivalent 
^in 100 parts H2O at 11-3°, caused absorption of heat = —2*24 cals. 
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A red, translucent, antydrous tetrasulpliide, K2S4, is obtained by heat- 
ing the monohydrate below a dull red heat in a current of hydrogen. 
The solution of 1 equivalent in water at 15’7® developed heat = 
4- 1*2 cals. A dilute solution of the tetrasulphide was decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid in presence of an excess of iodine dissolved in 
potassium iodide, and the heat developed was measured, the necessary 
corrections being introduced for the specific heat of the iodine solu- 
tion, and the heat absorbed in its formation. The various calorimetric 
determinations gave the following results : — 

Seat of Formation, 

Ka -h S4 solid = EIsSa dissolved, gave + 117 8 cals. 

^2 + S4 „ = KsS 4 anhydrous „ + 116*6 „ 

KaS dissolved + Sa solid = KaSi dissolved „ + 5‘2 „ 

KaS anhydrous -I- S3 „ = KaSi anhydrous „ -H 12*4 „ 

Seat of Syikaiion, 

K2S4 anhydrous + HaO = KaSi-H^O (solid water) evolves + 2*66 cals. 
KI.S4 ,, “b 2S20 = EI2S4.2H2O ,, ,, “h 5*7b ,, 

EI^S4<£[20 4" H3O = !K2S4.2h[20 ,, ,, 4“ 3*10 ,, 

Sodium Folysulpliides , — The tetrasulphide, 1^8284, is obtained as a 
red, translucent substance by cautiously fusing the monosulphide with 
sulphur in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The solution of 1 equivalent 
in 600 H2O at 16*5° developed heat = 4* 9*8 cals. The author was 
unable to obtain the crystahised tetrasulphide described by Schone. 
The various polysulphides were obtained in solution by dissolving as 
much sulphur as possible (3*6 equivalents) in a solution of the mono- 
sulphide, and then mixing this solution with the requisite proportion 
of monosulphide. Calorimetric determinations, made in the same 
way as in the case of the potassium compounds, gave the following 
results : — 

Seat of Formation from Flements, 

4- S4 sohd = ^8284 dissolved, gave 4- 108*2 cals. 

1^82 4* Ss „ = „ „ 4- 106*4 „ 

Ssbi 4- S3 „ — Na38s „ „ 4- 104*6 „ 

Naa 4- 84 5, =5 1^8384 anhydrous „ 4“ 98*4 „ 

Seat of Formation from the Monosulphide. 

ITa^S anhydrous 4- S3 solid = ^^8584 anhydrous, gave + 10*2 cals. 

HaaS dissolved 4- S3 „ = 1^8384 dissolved „ 4- 5*0 „ 

Na^S „ “f" Sa jj = N^aaSs „ „ 4- 3*2 „ 

ITaaS „ 4- S „ = KaaSi „ „ 4- 1*4 „ 

The solution of each successive equivalent of sulphur in the mono- 
sulphide develops heat = 4- 1’8 cals. ; this value is the same in the 
case of potassium. C. H. B. 

Thermo-clieiniGal Study of Ammoniuin Polysulphides and 
HJydrogen Persulphide. By P. Sabatieb {Compt. rend., 91, 51 — 54). ‘ 
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Ammonium Sidjpliides. 

^"2 + Hs + Sfo solid = N 2 H 8 S 4 solid, gives + 69*06 cals. 

Na + Hs + S 5 „ = N^HaSs „ „ + 69*46 „ 

Na -f Ha + Sa „ = NaHaSa „ „ + 69*66 „ 

Na + Ha + S 4 , solid = NaHaS*, dissolved, evolves + 60*8 „ 

The composition of each atom o£ snlphnr above the tetrasrdphido 
causes no sensible evolution of heat. 

SHHs gas + HaS gas + Sa, solid = NaHaSi solid, gives + 40*0 cals. 
9» » "b S 4 J » = NaHaSs ,, 4" 40*4 ,, 

» „ + S 7 , ,, =:= NaHaSa ,, js 4“ 40*6 „ 

Diy ammonia and dry* hydrogen sulphide in presence of solid 
sulphur combine to form a certain proportion of polysulpbide. 
HaHaSa was obtained in red crystals by the action of the mother- 
liquor from the pentasulphide, on sulphur. Pritzsche assigned to it 
the composition NaHaS?. 

Hydrogen Persulphide. — Obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid 
on calcium polysulphide. Its composition varied bet^reen HaSa and 
HaSio. This substauce acts very slowly on a solution of iodine ; it was 
therefore decomposed by means of solid hydrated sodium sulphide. 

HaS gas 4 - Sn - 1 solid = HaS^ gave —5*80 cals. 

Ha 4“ Sn, solid = HaSai, absorbs —0*70 cals. 

0. H. B. 

Behavioxar of Carbonic Anhydride in relation to Pressure, 
Volume, and Temperature. By R. Clausius {Ann. Phys. Ohem. 
P2], 9, 337 — 368). — The author discusses the several formulae which 
have been proposed by Rankine, Him, Recknagel, and Van der Waals, 
for expressing the relations between the pressure, temperature, and 
volume of gases, which, like carbonic acid, depart from Marriotte *8 
law. He h^ himself investigated an expression for these relations, 
and has arrived at this formula 

Tf — R ^ u 

^ - a T{v + 8f 

where p represents the pressure, v the volume, and T the al solute 
temperature, while R, c, a, and jS are constante. Taking one atmo- 
sphere as the unit of pressure, and the volume of the gas at if under 
760 mm. as the unit of volume, the following are the values of the 
constants of the formula for carbonic acid gas : — R = 0*003688 5 c = 
2 0935 ; a = 0*000843 ; ^ = 0*000977. On comparing this formula 
with the results obtained by Andrews in three recent and in three 
older series of experiments on carbonic acid, the author finds the most 
satisfactory agreement between the observed and the calculated values 
of p, except only where the pressure amounts to 400 or 500 atmo- 
spheres ; and, for reasons explained in the paper, he considers that the 
divergences are more probably due to errois of experiment than to 
failure of the formula. R. R. 
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Suggestion as to the Constitution of Chlorine, offered by the 
Dynamical Theory of Gases. By A. W. Buckbe (FhiL. Mag, [5], 
35 — 39 ). — The specific heats of a gas at constant volume (C®) and 
constant pressure (Cp), and the degrees of freedom (w) of the mole- 
cules of which it is composed are connected together by the equations 

(1) (Oj,— 0,)a = -0694; (2) ^ = + where e = a qtian- 

of the molecule. Kundt and 

= 1'666, from which it would 

follow that the atoms of mercury are smooth, rigid spheres. For 0, 

N", H, CO, ITO, and air, = 1*4, which agrees with the supposi- 

tion that their molecules are surfaces of revolution, for which 
Boltzmann and Bosanquet have pointed out that m = 6, e = 0. 
Such a surface of revolution would be formed by two spheres rigidly 
united, or, as is more probably the case, bound together by forces 
which prevent the separation of their surfaces, while leaving them 
otherwise free to move. The maximum number of degrees of freedom 
of a molecule composed of n smooth rigid spheres would be 3a, but 
this value would generally be reduced by the forces acting between 
the spheres ; wi + e could not be greater, but might be less than Sn + e. 
For a molecule composed of 2 atoms e = 0, but this value will probably 
increase with the complexity of the molecule. Two tables are given, 

the first showing the values of m + e, and 3a for Hg, 0, N, H, 

air, and several compounds of 0, H, 0, and S, and IT ; the second 
showing the values of the same quantities for certain compounds of 
chlorine. In the first table m 4- e is always less than 3», except in 
the case of Hg, when the two quantities are equal ; in the second on + e 
is greater than '6n for more than two-thirds of the compounds given. 
This difference may be explained by supposing either that in the ca^e of 
chlorioie e la ahtormally large, which would agree with the aoipjpoaitiooi 
that the afmrts composioig the molecule are leas firmly united; or that n 
has hem taken too small, i.e,, the molecule of chlorme consiato of more 
than 2 atoms. In the last column of the second table are given the 
values of 3/? on the supposition that Clj should be written for Cl. 
The differences between 3« and m + e are now of the same older and 
sign as in Table 1. Hydrocbloric acid (m -h e = 5), however, presents 
a difficulty, since the degrees of freedom of a molecule composed of 
four spheres would be greater than five, nnless the spheres were 
rigidly connected, with their centres in the same straight line. Bro- 
mine, and monobromethane, the only one of its compounds which has 
been studied, show similar differences. These observations have a 
special interest in connection with V. Meyer’s researches on the 
vapour-density of chlorine. 0. H. B, 

Belations between the Pressures, Temperatures, and 
Densities of Saturated Vapours, By A. Wixkblmann {Am, Ohein, 
[2], 9, 358 — 393). — ^This paper is a continuation of a previous 


tity depending on the potential energy 
Warburg find for mercury vapour ^ = 
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communication, and in it the anthor discusses mathematically the 
formnlsB which have been proposed for expressing the relations between 
the pressure, temperature, and density of the vapours of ether, carbon 
bisulphide, carbon chloride, acetone, and chloroform. He gives tables 
in which the observed values in many series of experiments are com- 
pared with values calculated from the formulae. it. B. 

Heat of Vaporisation of Sulplmric Anhydride. By Bee- 
THELOT 90, 1510 — ^1511). — SO 3 gas 4- H 3 O ■+• water = 

SOJE 3 dilute^ evolves -1- 49*2 cals.; the hydration of solid SOi 
(80 grams) evolves -t- 37*4 cals., hence the vaporisation of SO3 
(80 ^ams) at about 18® absorbs — 11*8 cals., a number which does 
not differ greatly from that for the vaporisation of solid H 3 O (18 grams) 
at 0®, 12-3 cals. 0. H. B. 

Solubility of Solids in Gases, By J. B. Hannat and J. Hogarth 
{Ghem, News^ 41, 103). — The term ‘‘gas** is applied to a fluid at any 
temperature above its critical point. Alcohol gas dissolves potassium 
iodide, &c., and no deposition of solid occurs at temperatures much 
above the critical point. The spectrum of cobaltous chloride dissolved 
in alcohol gas at 320® is identical with that of the chloride at 15®. 
The critical point of alcohol gas is 284-6®, at a pressure of 65 atmo- 
spheres; if the gas contain dissolved potassium iodide, the critical 
point is 237° for 71*1 atmospheres pressure. 

A simple and efficient modification of Andrews’s apparatus is de- 
scribed. ML M. P. M. 

"Plashing’^ in Assays of Gold. By A. D. v. Bibmsdijk (Ohem. 
N&ivs, 41, 126). — When a mixture of gold, copper, and silver in 
certain proportions is cupelled with lead at a temperature above the 
melting point of gold, the liquid metal on leaving the muffle cools 
below redness, and then suddenly emits a clear greenish light. 

Any means which prevents the complete fusion of the alloy of gold 
and silver, or disturbs the equilibrium of the cooling mass, prevents 
the phenomenon of flashing.” The phenomenon is explained by the 
author by supposing that the molten alloy is in a superfused state, and 
that as it cools a limit of temperature is reached at which it suddenly 
parts with its latent heat of fusion ; this evolution of heat is attended 
with a flash of light. 

The paper contains details of the circumstances which prevent 
flashing, and also deals with the practical application of the phenomenon 
in testing gold for metals of the platinnm group, some of which do, 
whilst others do not prevent flashing, and in other departments of 
gold assaying. M. M. P. M. 

Ghemical Repulsion. By E. J. Mills {Chem, ITews, 41, 40). 
— A glass plate is covered with barium chloride solution, and another 
plate, with a perforation at the centre, is pressed upon the first. When 
only a thin film of the solution remains between the plates, a little 
dilute sulphuric acid is introduced through the perforatiou. Barium 
sulphate is formed, and slowly spreads between the plates. If the upper 
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plate Rave two circular perforations, and if sulphuric acid be intro- 
duced at each, two circles of barium sulphate are formed, but the circles 
exercise a visible retardation on. each other at their neighbouring 
edges. 

If the perforations are equidistant from the centre of a square plate 
and situated on the diagonal of the plate, the other diagonal is 
eventually traced out in a line of no chemical action. 

Yarious modifications of the experiment are described. The author 
concludes that chemical action can take place at a distance,*’ and 
that “ two or more chemical actions, identical except in position, com- 
pletely exclude one another.” M. M. P. M. 

Molecular Volumes of Solid Carbon Compounds. By H. 
ScHRODBR (Her,, 13, 1070 — 1076). — This is a continuation of the 
author’s previous papers 12, 561, 1612 ; this Journal, Absts. 

(1879), 610; (1880), 21. 


Carbon sesquichloride, OaCla. . - . • . 237*0 
Phthalie acid, CaHaO* 166*0 ^ 

Quinone, C6Hj,02 108*0 ^ 

Anthraquinone, Oi^HeOa 208*0 - 

Phenanthraquinone, 0i4H8O2 208*0 • 

Metaniti’ochlorbenzene, GeHiiNOiCI 157*5 

Thiocarbamide, OSNaBE*. 76*0 - 

Biethylcarbamide, G 6 Hi 8 lT 20 . * • * . . 116*0 ^ 

Guanidine carbonate, OaHi^NaOs . • 180*0 < 

Styracin, CiaHigOj, m. p. 40 — 41®1 ^ 

(= 44°, Muller) j 

Citraconic acid, CaHaOi 130*0 \ 

Itaconic acid, CaHaOa 130*0 ^ 

Pyrotartaric acid. C 5 EUO 4 132*0 


Oyanuric acid, + 2Aq . . 165'i 

Camphoric acid, CicHi604, m. p. =1 , 

177— 178° 


Benzoic acid, CiHaOs 122 i 


Sp. gr. 

Mdeo. toL 

2-011 

117-8 

1-593 

104-2 

1-586 

104-8 

1-307 

82-6 

1-318 

81-9 

l-4S8to 

144-7 to 

1-419 

146-6 

1-404 

148-2 

1-405 

148-1 

1-534 

102-6 

1-406 

54-1 

1-450 

52-4 

1-040 

111-6 

1-043 

111-3 

1-251 

143-9 

1-238 

145-4 

1-154 

228-8 

1-159 

227-8 

1-618 

80-4 

1-616 

80-5 

1-632 

79-7 

1-573 

82-6 

1-413 

93-4 

1-408 

93 8 

1-855 

90 6 

1893 

88 8 

1-72-2 

95-8 

1-735 

95-1 

1-195 

167-5 

1-191 

168-0 

1-437 

160 8 

1-449 

159-4 

1-288 to 

94-7 to 

1-314 

92-8 
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Sodium nitropmsside, 
NaaFe0,N8H403 

Mercuric cyanide, HgOya 

Silver cyanide, AgCy 
Pyrocatecliuic acid, CTHcO^.HaO 

Gallic acid, CtHsOs-HsO 

Morphine, OiTHigNOs-HaO 

Codeine, CisHaiNOa.HaO 

Thebalne, OigHailNOa 

Laudanine, OaoHasIT O 4 . . - 

Cryptopine, CaHasNOa 

Papaverine, CaiHaiNOi 

ISTarcotine, CaaHaal^OT 


Mdeo. wt Sp. gr. 

IColec. toL 

'I 

ri718 

173-6 

^298-0«j 

1-731 

172-1 

^ 1 

1 1-687 

176-7 (Dudley) 

. 252-0 -j 

r 3-990 

L 4-011 

63-2 

62-8 

, 184-0 

3-988 

83-6 

, 172-0^ 

i 

r 1-542 to 

111-6 to 

1 1-641 

111-7 

188-0 -j 

r 1-703 

110-4 

1 1-685 

111-5 

303-0 -j 

r 1-326 

228-6 

1 1-317 

230-1 

317-0 j 

r 1-323 

L 1-311 

239-6 

241-8 

311-0 -j 

r 1-306 

238-3 

1 1-282 

242*6 

348-0 j 

r 1*266 

273-1 

L 1-256 

273-3 

369-0 

1-351 

273-1 

851-0 j 

■ 1-337 to 

26-2-5 to 

1-308 

268-4 

413-0 j 

’ 1-374 to 

300-6 to 

1-395 

296-1 


Cases are mentioned confirming the former statement that carbon^ 
hydrogen, and oxygen always occupy the space of one stere. 

T. C- 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Density of Iodine Vapour. By L. Tboost (Cornet re»d.j 91, 
54 , — 56). — The iodine was volatilised in porcelain globes of 260 — 
300 c.c. capacity, glazed inside and out, which were placed in a muflSe 
and heated in an oil furnace, the temperatures being determined by 
means of the air thermometer previously described. Assuming that the 
coefi&cient of expansion of iodine vapour is the same as that of air, the 
following results were obtained : — 

Temperature .. 1236-5° 1241® 1250® 

Density 5*82 5’71 5 65 

The density was also determined at the broiling point of sulphur 
under varying pressures, assuming that iodine vapour obeys Boyle’s 
law : — 

Pressure.... 768*0 mm. 67*2 48-6 48-57 34-52 

Density.... 8*70 8-20 7-75 7*76 7*35 

The anihor considers that these results indicate, not dissociation or 
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an isomeric chaii^e, but that the coefficients of expansion and com- 
pressibility of iodine vapour vary respectively with the temperature 
and pressure. 

Density of Iodine Vaponr. By V. Meter (Ber., 13, 1103— 
1116). — This is a reply to the remarks of Crafts and Meier (Bar., 
13, 851 ; this vol.), on the author^s method (1) of determining the 
temperature, and (2) of taking vapour-densities. In regard to the 
former it is allowed that Crafts and Meier’s objections are well founded, 
for, since the measurement of the temperature of the furnace is taken 
at a time very different from that at which the actual vapour-density 
determination is made, it is impossible to ensure that the temperature 
of the furnace remains constant throughout that length of time, and 
consequently the results obtained in this way do not give the correct 
relation between the temperature and the density. The author is at 
present engaged in experiments with a view to overcome this object 
tion. 

With respect to the objections as to the modus operandi in taking 
vapour-densities, it is shown by a number of special experiments that 
they are entirely without foundation, and that therefore the method 
formerly described gives correct results. T. C. 

Dissociation of Iodine Vaponr. By A. Naumaot (Ber., 13, 
1050 — ^1052). — On the assumption* that the molecule la splits up into 
two atoms (I -f I), the author has constructed a table showing the 
amount of dissociaiion which iodine undergoes as the temperature in- 
creases. For this purpose the experimental numbers of Meier and 
Grafts (ibid., 13, 851) are employed, and use is made of the formula 

« = 5 - ^ (Annalen, 1867, SuppL, 5, 345), in which d = the 

(a — 1)D 

normal density of the undecomposed gas, D the observed density, a 
the number of atoms into which the molecule is decomposed, and p 
the percentage amount of decomposition. Since a = 2, and d = 

= 87G, the above becomes j) = 

ao*^4!0 D 

The table so constructed shows that the course of the dissociation of 
iodine vapour is quite in accordance with the result required by the 
mechanical theory of gases, viz., that the increments of decomposition 
corresponding to equal differences of temperature increase giadually 
from ihe temperature at which dissociation commences, up to that at 
which 50 per cent, of the vapour is decomposed, and then decrease in 
a similar manner up to that temperature at which dissociation is 
complete. 

Attention is drawn to the unusually large range of the temperature 
of dissociation, viz., from about 600® to about 1800®. T. C. 

Physical Constants of Hydrochloric Acid- By G-. Ansdell 
(GAem. Bews, 41, 75). — The gas was condensed in a QalUetet pump. 
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Tempeiatare. 

Bensity. 

IFemperatare. 

Ooefflcient 
of compression. 

0“ 

0-908 

47-0° 

0-00166 

7-6 

0-873 

41-6 

0-00123 

11-67 

0-854 

33-0 

0-00096 

15-85 

0-835 

22-9 

0-000635 

22-7 

0-808 

15-85 

0-00062 

33-0 

0-748 

10-5 

0-00054 

41-6 

0-678 

5-7 

0-000397 

47-8 

0-619 

— 

— 


Temp. 

Tol. of 
saturated 
vapour at point 
of 

liquefaction. 

Fractional vol. 
of ^ at point 
of nquefaction 
referred 
to initial vol. 
under one 
atmosphere. 

Tolnme 

of 

condensed 

liquid. 

Eati'> of vol. 
of liquid 
to that of 
gae. 

Pressure 
in atmo- 
spheres. 

0*00® 


I 




4*00 

187*81 

1 

88*89 

7*36 

18*18 

29*8 

9*25 

118*96 

1 

46-76 

7*90 

16*05 

83*9 

13*8 

108*60 

1 

68-19 

8*35 

12-89 

87*75 

18*1 

91-77 

1 

61-17 

8*74 

10*60 

41*80 

22*0 

81*19 

1 

70*06 

9*10 

8*72 

45*76 

26*75 

69*69 

1 

82 94 

9*50 

7*83 

61*00 

38*4 

66*75 

1 

105*98 

10*12 

6*60 

68*86 

39*4 

44*85 

1 

184 *83 

10*68 

4*19 I 

1 

66-95 

44*8 1 

86*84 

1 

168-67 

11 *96 

3*03 

1 

76*20 

48*0 

81-33 

1 

197 *60 

12*00 

2*61 1 

80*80 

49*4 

27*64 

1 

224*96 

12*92 

2*13 

84*76 

60*66 

26*70 

— 

14-80 

1-79 

86*63 

61*00 

28*96 

— 

— 

— 

— 


M. M. P. M. 


Analyses of Air. By H. Maoigno {Clierifh. 41, 97). — ^The 
analyses are of the air of Palermo. A marked deficiency of oxygen 
is shown during the prevalence of the sirocco wind^(Maroh 20th, 19*994, 
and May 31st, 20*017 per cent, by Tolnme). 

The mean results are as follows : — 
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February to May. 
Gram per 100 litres. 



O (Tolnme). 

20-717 

OOj. 

0-033 

Organic Mean 

HNO3. 1 ^ 3 . matter, temperature. 

0*000 0*008 0*102 14*2® 

BainfaJDl 
in mm. 

173-18 

20-920 

0-039 

June to August 
traces 0*009 0*160 

23-4 

0-00 


M. M. P. M. 


Variations in the Composition of the Atmosphere. By P. v. 
Jolly and E. W. Moelbt {Bied, Centr.^ 1880, 230 — 231). — The first- 
named author employs two methods for the estimation of atmospheric 
oxygen and nitrogen ; the results of both fully correspond. First, the 
weighing of a definite volume of air in conjunction with the estima- 
tion of the sp. gr. of oxygen and nitrogen, and afterwards the direct 
endiometric analysis of the air ; the direction of the wind currents too 
must be closely observed. The end result of the observations shows 
that the oxygen of the atmosphere is subject to not inconsiderable 
variations. In the year 1877 the amount of oxygen varied from 21’01 
to 20’63 per cent, in the years 1875-76, 20*96 — 20*47 per cent. ; in 
both years the highest figures were obtained during north, and the 
lowest during the prevalence of southerly winds, but it is not affirmed 
that these dkections of the air currents are always accompaaoied by or 
are a cause* of these phenomena. A change of wind, however, foom 
one to other of these directions is generally followed by a variation of 
a half of a per cent, in the composition of the air, and a brisk rapidly 
changing wind is the best condition for obtaining well mixed air. 
Further observations are looked forward to to show that notwithstand- 
ing the richer vegetation of the tropics, the process of oxidation is 
more active there than that of reduction, whilst the reverse is taking 
place in northern regions. 

Morley, in the American Jonr, Science^ takes the foregoing experi- 
ments into consideration, and says that if Jolly’s results are trustworthy, 
and show, by an examination of the air of the temperate zone, such 
differences, after travelling thousands of miles and being blended with 
the air of the intermediate countries, the actual difference when esti- 
mated near the pole and the equator must be great indeed, and greater 
than there is any reason fox supposing. He therefore thinks further 
research necessary. According to a theory recently propounded by 
Loomis, the sudden lowerings of temperature are not caused by the 
passage of cold currents of air from higher to lower latitudes, but 
rather by the vertical descent of masses of cold air from the upper 
regions of the atmosphere to the lower. Morley says if this be the 
case, it is easy to understand that during the lowering of the tempera- 
ture the air in the vicinity of the earth’s surface should contain less 
than the average amount of oxygen, and that a sample of air taken 
from such a descending mass is in reality a sample of the upper 
stratum of the atmosphere before mixing with the underlying strata, 
and it is also possible tbat if that sample was part of a mass which had 
long been in the higher regions, it might have lost some of the oxygen 
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wTiicli it contained wlien resting on the surface of the ocean. He also 
directs attention to the fact that Jolly’s analyses showed the following 
quantities of oxygen 20*48 — ^20*50, 20*40—20*46, 20*56, and that in 
Fehling’s “ Neues flandworterbnch der Chemie,” an analysis of air 
from the Bay of Bengal gives oxygen at 20*46, one from the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, 20*3^, and from the vicinity of Algiers, 20*41, 
So that from this it is improbable that such great differences really 
exist. J. F. 

Variations in the Carbonic Anhydride of the Atmosphere. 
By P. Hasselbarth and J. Fittbogen (Bied, C&ntr.^ 1880, 161 — 164), 
— The experiments recorded in this paper were undertaken in conse- 
quence of the considerable differences existing between the observa- 
tions of Saussure and Boussingault on the one hand, and Schulze 
(at Rostock) on the other ; they were also intended to throw light on 
the effect of local influences on such variations. 

The following is the record of experiments : — 

The average of 347 estimations made at the station of Dahme show 
a mean of 3*24 vols. of carbonic anhydride in 10,000 of air, which 
serves to confirm the assertion of Schulze that Saussure and i^ussin- 
gault’s estimate of 4 to 4*15 was too high. Henneberer in estimations 
made at Weende fonnd an average of 3*2 per cent., which is confirma- 
tory of those of the author. Both localities are about the same distance 
from the sea. 

At Restock 1,600 estimations were made, the mean of which was 
only 2*92 vols. in 10,000 of atmospheric air; the difference appears to 
be caused by the situation of the place close to the sea, the water of 
which possesses such power of absorption for carbonic anhydride. At 
Dahme the figures varied monthly, and were lowest in December, 
which the authors ascribe to the cold retarding the ordinary processes 
of decay. 

The fig:ures also show an intimate connection with the direction and 
strength of the wind, its direction having most influence. In Dahme 
the west wind always caused an increase; at Rostock there was an 
increase during northerly winds, and a diminution during south- 
westerly, An increase in the force of the wind, no matter from what 
direction, invariably decreases the amount of carbonic anhydride, and 
after high winds or storms, it almost always increases; when this 
does not occur, it is due to maintenance of higher winds than usual or 
a change in their direction. 

Rain generally causes a depression ; a thaw causes a decrease, fog 
sometimes a small increase, sometimes a decrease. 

A course of experiments made during the summers of 1876 — 1877 
in Dahme on evaporation from plants shows a general decrease in 
carbonic anhydride from sunrise to mid-day, from thence to sunset a 
regular increase. All experiments show a sudden decrease shortly 
after sunrise, which is attributed to the action of the awakened and 
refreshed plants, J. P. 

Formation of Hydrogen Peroxide and Ozone by the Action of 
Moist Phosphorus on Air. By A. R. Leeds (Rer., 13, 1066—1070). 
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—The former statement (Annalm^ 200, 286) that both hydrogen per- 
oxide and ozone are produced by the action of moist phosphorus on air, 
is confirmed. The dilute solution of these two bodies is not completely 
decomposed even after long standing. When the current of ozonised 
air is passed through a tube heated to difEerent temperatures, the 
amount of water produced by the decomposition of the hydrogen per- 
oxide increases with the temperature, whilst the quantity of ozone 
regularly diminishes up to 200°, when it disappear altogether; if 
after this point is reached, the aqueous solution of the gases is titrated 
with a slightly acid (sulphuric) instead of a neutral solution of potas- 
sium iodide, the latter undergoes slow decomposition, which is not due 
to ozone, but to the action of ordinary oxygen. T. 0. 

An Experiment with Snlphnr. By T. Geoss (Oliem, Gentr,, 1879, 
785). — The author doubts the elementary character of sulphur. By 
heating a mixture of sulphur (commercial milk of sulphur)* and lin- 
seed oil in an open basin, he obtained a black porous mass, which dis- 
solved in concentrated sulphuric acid, after long-continued heating, to 
form a syrupy liquid. After dilution, sulphuretted hydrogen was 
passed into this liquid, and produced a light brown pr ecipitate, soluble 
in ammoninm sulphide or in hot potash solution. When burnt in air, 
this precipitate left a black residne, which was not acted on by in- 
organic acids, was not attacked by oxygen even at a red heat, and was 
but slowly and partially changed by cMorine with formation of a sub- 
limate, which was reduced to the original black substance by the action 
of hydrogem M. M. P. M. 

Crystallised Calcium Oxide. By A. Lbvallois and S. Mmjmm 
{Comjpt rend,^ 90, 1566 — 1568). — ^A crystallme mass, in some parts 
white, in others slightly coloured, found on the lining of a continuous 
lime-Mn which had been in almost uninterrupted operation at Cham- 
pigny for 28 months, consisted partly of rounded grains, partly of 
small distinct cubical crystals. These crystals, the angles of which 
were in some cases slightly modified, were opalescent and had no 
action on polarised li^t. When exposed to the air they slowly 
absorbed a small quantity of water and carbonic anhydride, and when 
placed in water were gradually dissolved. Dilute acids were almost 
without action in the cold, but, if slightly warmed, the crystals were 
rapidly dissolved with considerable evolution of heat, hut no gas was 
given off. Analysis gave the numbers CaO, 96'9 ; HaO, 1*9 ; insoluble 
matter, 08 = 99*6 ; sp. gr., 3*32. Probably the crystalline oxides of 
the allied metals and magnesium may be formed in a similar way. 

0. H. B. 

Wofe.— Brugelmann (this Journal, 1878, Absts. 471 and 771) has 
obtained crystals of lime, baryta, and strontia by strongly heating the 
niteates in covered crucibles. — C. H. B. 

Beactions between Calcinm Carbonate and Amznonlaeal 

BsOte, By ITivbt (Oompi. rand, 90, 1216— 1218).— Calcium caiv 

i seems to Iwe been made by the author to ascertain whether the 
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boziate wlxen 'boHed with solutions of ammoniacaJ compoimds or 
nitrogenons organic bodies, causes the evolution of auiinonia equally as 
well as magnesia. With solutions of ammonium salts, the evolution 
of ammonia, probably as carbonate, takes place even at ordinary 
temperatures. The ammonia naturally present in soils is probably 
mainly in the form of carbonate ; that added as manure is generally 
in the form of sulphate. A calcareous soil very rich in humus, a very 
clayey soil, a sandy soil, and Fontainebleau sand, when mixed with 
water, ammonium chloride, and calcium carbonate, evolved respec- 
tively in 28 days at a mean temperature of 23®, 0*00303 gram, 0*00310 
^m, 0*01390 pam, and 0*02120 gram of ammonia. The volatilisa- 
tion of ammonia is also effected by passing a current of air, free from 
carbonic anhydride, through solutions of various ammonium salts, in 
the presence of calcium carbonate. If, however, the air be replaced 
by carbonic anhydride only, a mere trace of ammonia is given off. 
Soils rich in organic matter also contain considerable quantities of 
carbonic anhydride, which will tend, therefore, to prevent the diffusion 
of the ammonia into the atmosphere. It woiild appear, then, that in 
waters and in soils a double decomposition takes place between am- 
moniacal salts and calcium carbonate, tending to cause a loss of 
ammonia, which in the case of a soil be greater the greater its 
absorbent properties, and less the greater the amount of carbonio 
anhydride in tiie gases in the soil. 0. H. B. 

Cliaracteristics of the Alkaline Earths and of Zinc Oxide. 
By G. Brdgelmaitk (Zdts, Anal. Ohem., 1880, 283—290). — Cabium 
oxide is obtained in the amorphous conation by ignition of the hy- 
drate or carbonate, whilst from the nitrate it is obtained in cubes ; the 
sp. gr. of both forms is 3*25. 

Strontium oxide, from the oxide or carbonate, is amorphous and of 
sp. gr. 4r51, that from the nitrate crystallises iu cubes, and has a 
sp. gr. of 4*75. Barium oxide prepared from the hydrate forms micro- 
scopic needles, which cannot belong to the regular system, as they 
show chromatic polarisation ; the sp. gr. is 5'32 ; the nitrate on igni- 
tion jdelds microscopic cubes of sp. gr. 5*78. Magnesium oxide was 
invariably obtained amorphous, and of sp. gr. 3*42. Zinc oxide firom 
the carbonate or hydrate is amorphous ; sp. gr, 5*47 ; that fa>m the 
nitrate forms microscopic hexagonal pyramids of sp* gr. 5*78. 

A. J. G. 

Bevision of the Atomic Weights and Qnantivalence of 
Alnminimn. By J. W. Mallet {Chem. Nem^ 212 — 213). — ^In 

the determination of the atomic weight, vessels of platinum or hard 
porcelain were used where possible instead of glass. 

In the first series of experiments the aluminium oxide was deter- 
mined, which resulted from the ignition of a known weight of ammo- 
ninm alum. 

In the second series a solution of alaxnininm bromide was precipi- 
tated by silver nitrate, and the ratio was obtained of the silver used to 
form the silver nitrate, to the aluminium bromide. 

In the third series, pure aluminium (obtained by the reduction of the 
* bromide by sodium) was dissolved in a solution of pure soda, and the 

VOL. XXXYIII. 3 d 
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hydrogen evolved was either measured directly or burnt to water, and 
weighed as snch. 

In the following epitome of the results, A, B, 0 denote groups of 
experiments under each series, the experiments of each group differing 
onlv in the quantity of material operated on, while the different groups 
differ in the different preparation used, or in some feature of the 
method. Thus in Series I, A was made with alum, dried by exposure 
to air for two hours ; B with alum dried by exposure for twenty-four 
houra. In Series II, A, B, 0 were made with successive portions of a 
distillate of aluminium bromide. In Series III, A was made by 
estimating the hydrogen by volume, B by weighing the water formed 
by its combustion. Only the number of experiments in each group, 
the mean results from the group, and the probable error of the mean 
are here given : — 

Series L 


A. B. C. 

!N‘umber -5 5 — 

Mean 2?'040 27*096 — 

Probable error. ... + 0*073 + 0*0054 — 

Series iT. 

ITumber 3 5 3 

Mean 27*034 27*023 27*018 

Probable error ± 0 0049 ± 0*0052 ± 0*0069 

Series JJL 

Kumber 6 3 — 

Mean 27*005 26*990 — 

Probable error. ... + 0*0033 + 0*0046 — 


Prom' the fact that crystallised ammonium alum gradually loses 
water on exposure to air, least confidence is reposed in Series I, B, 
most weight being attached to Series III, A, the resulting hydrogen 
occupying a large volume, and direct comparison being made with it, 
without the intervention of other atomic weights. The mean from 
the thirty experiments, all included, is Al = 27*032, with a probable 
error of ± 0*0045. Excluding Series I, B, the mean of the remain- 
ing twenty-five is Al = 27*019, with a probable error of ±0*0030. 

F. L. T. 

Edible Earth from Japan. By E. G. Love (Chem. N&in, 41, 
187 — 188). — The analysis of a specimen of this earth, from Toietonai 
(Eat-Earth Valley), on the north coast of Yesso, and nsed by the 
Ainos as food, gave the following results : — 
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Silicon oxide 

. . . 6M9 

Aluminium „ 

. . . 13-61 

Iron 

1-11 

Manganese 

0-07 

Calcium 

3-89 

Magnesium 

1-99 

Pot^sium 

0-23 

Sodium 

0-75 

Sulphuric anhydride 

. . . 0-19 

Phosphoric „ 

— trace 

Water and volatile matter . . . 

. . . 11-02 


100-05 


It is of aliglit grey colour, and very fine in structure. Tliis analysis 
shows that the earth is essentially an alnminium silicate with silicon 
anhydride, and is similar in composition to those eaten by the Javanese 
and Laplanders. This clay is eaten as soup, being boiled with lily 
roots in a small quantity of water, and afterwards strained. 

F. L. T. 

Betrogradation of Superphosphates containing Iron and 
Aluminitun. By C. Meyer {Zelts. Anal, Ghem.^ 1880, 309—311). 
— The previous conclusions of the author (ibid,, 1880, 145) are in- 
correct. Ferric sulphate acting on monocalcinm phosphate 3deld8 
gypsum and an acid ferric phosphate, which in its turn acting on any 
tricalcio phosphate present, forms insoluble ferric phosphate together 
with equal quantities of mono- and di-calcdc phosphates. 

A. J • Gr. 

Atomic Weight and Characteristio Salts of Ytterbium. 
By L. F. N'ilson (Gompt, rend,, 91, 56 — 59). — About 20 grams of pure 
ytfcerbia were isolated from 6 kilos, of the crude earths obtained from 
many kilos, of gadoHnite and euxenite by the method already de- 
scribed. The oxide was diasolved in acid, the solution treated with 
hydrogen sulphide, and the ytterbium precipitated as oxalate, which 
when heated gave the oxide in a perfectly pure condition. The mean 
of seven concordant determinations of the atomic weight by convert- 
ing the oxide into the anliydroub sulphate was 173*01. 

The oxide, YbiOa, is a white infusible powder, sp. gr. 9*175, in- 
soluble in water, easily soluble in hot dilute adds, hut attacked with 
dif&culty, even by strong acids, in the cold. Its solutions have a sweet 
astringent taste, are colourless, and give no absorption-spectrum. The 
salts impart no colour to the Bunsen flame, but with the electric spark 
the chloride gives a brilliant spectrum. The nitrate forms large 
crystals, which melt in their water of crystallisation at 100®, and 
decompose when heated with evolution of nitric acid and nitrous 
fumes, and formation of insoluble basic nitrates. The sulphate, 
Tb23S04.8H20, forms large brilliant prisms which do not alter when 
exposed to the air, but lose their water at 100®. It dissolves slowly 
in boiling water, and is completely soluble in a saturated solution of 
potassium sulphate. The anhydrous sulphate may be heated to a 
• high temperature without decomposition, but at a white heat is com-* 
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pl©tely coiiV 6 i*ted into oxide. Tlie normail selenite is obts/ined &s & 
voluminons amorphons precipitate by mixing solutions of sodium 
selenite and ytterbium snlpbate. TVlien treated with excess of 
selenions acid it yields an insoluble crystalline acid selenite, 
Tb 23 SeO 3 .H 2 SeO 8 . 4 H 2 O, wbicb loses its water at 100®. The oxalate, 
Tb 23 C 8 O 4 . 10 H 3 O, is formed as a voluminous precipitate of small fine 
needles by the addition of oxalic add to a solution of an ytterbium 
salt; this precipitate soon contracts, and assumes the form of short 
thick prisms. It loses 7 H 2 O at 100®, and is but slightly soluble in 
water and dilute acids. 

That ytterbia is a sesquioxide is shown by the composition of the 
sulphate, analogous to and isomorphous with those of yttrium and 
didymium ; by the composition of the acid selenite, and by that of the 
oxalate and formate, analogous respectively to the corresponding salts 
of didymium and yttrium; and, lastly, by the molecular heats and 
volumes of the oxide and the anhydrous sulphate. 0. H. B. 

Action of Potassium Chlorate on Perrons Iodide. By R. H. 
Parkee (Pha/rm. J. Trans. [3], 10, 850 — 851). — By mixing syrup of 
iodide of iron and potassium chlorate together, and allowing the 
mixture to stand, iodme separates out, and a red precipitate is formed, 
which appears to be ferric oxide with 1 mol. of water, Pe 20 sH 20 . 
The reaction is accelerated by heating the mixture, and also by adding 
excess of potassium chlorate. During the gradual precipitation in 
the cold the iron remaining in solution exis^-s in the ferrous state, but 
when the action is complete the whole of the iron is precipRated. 
The reacrion may be expressed 2 Pel 2 + KOlOs -f H 2 O = Pe 203 .M 20 -t- 
2 I 3 + KCl ; it is not quite certain what amount of potassium chloride 
is formed, but the question is being investigated. L. T. O’S. 

Compositioii and Analysis of Weldon Mud, By H. Ltjege 
{Ohem. New% 41, 129 and 141). — This paper is mainly devoted to a 
criticism of a communication by Post in the Benchte (12, 1454). The 
author details experiments which prove that the results obtained by 
acting on the “mud” with ferrous sulphate, and titrating residual 
iron by permiinganate, are identical with those obtained by Bunsen’s 
iodometric method. 

For estimating total manganese he gives the preference to Weldon^s 
original method of boiling with bleaching powder, with subsequent 
titration of the precipitate by iron and permanganate ; he shows that 
the “ mud ” may be boiled directly with bleaching powder without 
previous solution in acid. 

His experiments also confirm Weldon’s view of the composition of 
the mud,” so far as the existence of a “ base ” is concerned. 

M. M. P. M. 

Atomic Weight of Antimony. By J. P. Cooke (Cham. News, 41, 
201 — 203). — ^In a previous paper (Proc. Am. Ao. Art. Sci., 2, 11) 
reasons were given for preferring antimonious bromide as the body 
for determining the atomic weight of antimony from, and 15 results 
were given, with the mean value 120*00 varying between 119*4 and 
120*4, These previous results were obtained from the gravimetric* 
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determination by silver in presence of tartaric acid, of the bromine in 
antimonions bromide, purified by ficactional distillation and crystal- 
lisation from carbon bisulphide. An apparatus was also described for 
subliming antimonions iodide. This has been applied to the subli- 
mation of the bromide with excellent results. 

The process now adopted is a volumetric one. If the atomic weight 
of antimony were 122-00 it would require 1-79 grams of pure silver 
to 2*0 grams of the bromide ; if it were 120 00 it would require 
1*80 grams of silver to the same amount of bromide. 

Varying weights (2 — 4s grams) of the bromide prepared by subli- 
mation were taken, and slightly less than the corresponding amounts 
of pure silver were dissolved in nitric acid, evaporated to dryness, 
and added to the tartaric acid solutions of the bromide. The excess 
of silver required being run in from a burette, and measured with the 
usual precautions. No indicator was used. 

Five results obtained by this method are given, with the mean 
value 120-01, and varying from 119-98 to 120*02. The atomic weights 
of silver and bromine being taken as 108 and 80 respectively. 

To check the work in two of the determinations the silver bromide 
was collected, washed, and weighed, first after drying at 150° C-, and 
secondly after incipient fusion. The loss was one-tenth and two- 
tenths of a milligram at the second weighing in the two cases. 

These two determinations give the amount of bromine present from 
the silver bromide found, and the corresponding values of Sb were 
120*00 and 120*01. ,F. L. T. 

Volatilisiiig Point of Metallic Arsenic. By G. M. Conecht 
{Ohem, News, 41, 189). — On heating together metaUic arsenic (in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen), argentic chloride, argentic phosphate, and 
zinc iodide, gradually until the arsenic had yielded a distinct subliioate, 
it was found that the zinc iodide, m. p. 446° (Camelley), had com- 
pletely melted, and the argentic chloride, m. p. 457° (Carnelley) had 
agglomerated, and was on the point of melting. From this 449---450® 
is considered to be the volatilising point, although difierent authors 
give temperatures varying from 180° to a dull red heat. qi 

Preparation of Potassium-bismuth Iodide, By J, 0. Thbesh 
(JPharnu J. Trails. [3], 10, 641). — solution of potassium bismuth 
iodide may be readily prepared by mixing 1*5 parts potassium iodide 
and 8 parts liq. bismuth! (B. P.) with 1*5 parts hydrochloric acid. 
This solution forms a very delicate reagent for the alkaloids, producing 
an orange-red precipitate. 1 part of strychnine in 500,000 parts of 
water and 1 part of morphine in 20,000 parts of water, may he 
detected by this means, L* T. O’S. 

Eeduction of Gold Chloride by Hydrogen in presence of 
Platinum. By D. Tommasi (Ghem. News, 41, 116). — Gold chloride is 
not reduced to metallic gold by the action of hydrogen alone, nor by 
the action of platinum alone ; but it is reduced by hydrogen in pre- 
sence of platinum. The author thinks that hydrogen being absorbed 
by the platinum disengages heat, and that this disengagement of heat 
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detemLiiies a reaction between tlie bjdrogen and gold cbloride. ^ One 
of the results (not, as supposed by Phipson, the cause) of this action is 
the production of an electric current. M. M. P. M. 

Action of Sulplmric Acid on Platinum, By Scheurdr-Kestner 
(Coinpt reyid., 91, 59 — 62). — ^The action of chamber vitriol on the 
platinum retorts used in the process of concentration is due to the 
presence of a very minute trace of oxides of nitrogen, which gives 
scarcely any reaction with ferrous sulphate, but may be detected by 
means of the blue colour formed by diphenylamine. The solvent 
action is greater the greater the concentration of the acid. The oxides 
of nitrogen exist in the oil of vitriol in presence of selenium and sul- 
l^hurons anhydride, and are apparently in a state of stable combination, 
smce they are not expelled during the process of concentration, whereas 
all the sulphurous anhydride is given off. A very minute trace of 
nitrogen oxides, which appear to act as intermediate agents in the 
oxidation of the platinum at the expense of the oxygen of the sulphuric 
acid, is consequently sufficient to cause continuous solution of the 
platinum so long as the oil of vitriol remains in contact with it. If, 
however, the oil of vitriol be previously boiled with a little ammonium 
sulphate, all the oxides of nitrogoa. are destroyed, and the action on 
the platinum is prevented. Perfectly pure sulphuric acid does not 
attack platinum even when heated with it in closed tubes at the 
boiling point of sulphur. C. H. B. 

Compound Flaidnates and a New Platino-potassimn Salt. 
By L. PiTKiK (Ghein, News, 41, 118). — If platirdc chloride and 
potassium bromide solutions containing these salts in the proportion of 
PtCh to 2KBr are boiled together for some time, the salt 2EIBr.PtOl4 
is formed ; but if a considerable excess of potassium bromide is used, 
even in presence of hydrochloric acid, or if the salt 2KOl.PtOl4 is 
boiled with potassium bromide solution, the double bromide 2KBr.PtBr4 
is produced. M. M. P. M. 

Action of Acids on Alloys of Bhodinm with Lead and Zinc. 
By H. Dbbrat (Compt. rend,, 90, 1195 — 1199). — ^When 1 part of 
rhodium is fnsed with 2 — 8 parts of lead in a carbon crucible the two 
metals combine, with evolution of light and heat, to form a crystalline 
alloy having the colour of bismuth. Dilute nitric acid removes the 
excess of lead, and leaves a residue composed partly of small, 
brilliant crystals of a definite alloy, Pb.Rh 2 , insoluble in aqua regia, 
and partly of a blackish powder lighter than the alloy, from which 
it may be separated by levigation. The quantity of this powder 
formed is greaser, the larger the quantity of lead in the oiiginal 
alloy. When she amount of lead exceeds 85 per cent, it constitutes 
the whole of th*3 residue, in the form of blackish friable needles, with- 
out metallic lustre. Examined under the microscope the surfaces of 
the crystals are found to be rough, and corroded by the acid in which 
they have been formed. The alloy dissolves readily in aqua regia, and 
also in hot concentrated sulphuric acid with evolutiou of much sul- 
phurous anhydride. On heating it, a small quantity of water is at first 
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given o£F, but at about 400® the substance decomposes with deflagration, 
evolving nitrogen and oxides of nitrogen, and leaving a residue of 
partially oxidised lead and rhodium. The composition of the substance 
varies with the amount of rhodium in the original alloy, and the 
duration of the action of the acid. Analyses gave Eih 63 — 66, 
Pb 15 — 20, hygroscopic moisture 2 — ^3, 0 + N 15 — ^17 per cent. The 
oxygen and nitrogen are in the proportion necessary to form nitric 
add. It cannot be regarded as a basic nitrate of rhodium and lead, 
since the amount of oxygen is too small, and, moreover, potassium 
hydrate is without action on it ; it is unlikely that it is analogous to 
nitrated organic compounds. 

The residues left when alloys of zinc with iridium, ruthenium, and 
rhodium respectively are treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
have no metric lustre, and are readily soluble in aqua regia. When 
heated to about 400® they deflagrate violently without any appreciable 
evolution of gas, and the products of the deflagration have a metallic 
appearance, and are almost insoluble in aqua regia. It would appear 
that these alloys can exist in two isomeric modifications, one of higher 
energy than, and readily convertible into, the other. Mtrio acid dis- 
solves these residues with difficulty, but a considerable quantity of the 
acid combines with the residue, o^ing probably to capillary affinity. 
The resulting compounds, which can also be obtained by the direct 
action of nitric acid on the original alloys, explode at about 400®, 
evolving nitrogen and oxides of nitrogen, and leaving a residue of 
partially oxidised metals. The lead-rhodium compound has ^bably 
a similar constitution. 0. H. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 

Analyses of Two New Amalgams and a Specimen of Natdye 
Gold. By W. Flight {Phil, Mag. [5], 9, 146 — 147). — specimen of 
‘•native silver” from Kongsberg h^ the composition Ag 75*9^, 
Hg 23*065, insol. 0*490 = 99*455, corresponding almost exactly with 
the formula Ag^Hg. The amalgam from Mosohehadsberg has the 
composition AgHgv Another specimen from the same locality had 
the composition Ag 92*454, Hg 7*195, FejOs 0*033, CaO 0*055, 
AgOl 0*088, insoL 1-328=101 *153, corresponding to Agi.iHg (Ag 92*84, 
Hg 7*16). Both amalgams appear to be definite compounds. Silver, 
even when fused at a bright red heat, retains mercury with great 
tenacii^r. 

A sample of washed native gold, in laminated grams and scales, 
from Punta Arenas, in the Straits of Magellan, had the composition 
An 91*760, Ag 7*466, Cu 0*248, Fe^Oa 1*224 = 100*698. 

^ 0. H. B. 

Artificial Formation of the Diamond. By J. B. HAbtyat {Ohem. 
News, 41, 106, and Froc. Ptoy. Boo., 204, 1880). — ^According to the 
author the alkali-metals decompose the hydrocarbons present in 
l>araffin spirit at high temperatures and pressures with separation of 
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CArl 30 ZL» 'Whon nitrogenous compounds "were present u portion of tlie 
C8«rboii was occasionally observed to separate in tbe form of diamond. 
Very strong tubes must be employed; the processes present great 
difficulties. 

Tbe best results were obtained with a mixture of 90 per cent, recti- 
fied bone-oil, 10 per cent, paraffin spirit, sufficient to tbree-fourtbs 
fill an iron tube 20" X 4" X Y' t>ore, and 4 grams of lithium. 

Tbe tube was kept at red beat for 14 hours. The author is of 
opinion that tbe diamond was produced in bis experiments from tbe 
decomposition of a nitrogen compound, and not directly from tbe 
hydrocarbons. M. M. P. M. 


Condition in which Stilphur exists in Coal. By W. Wallace 
(Ohem. New8i 41, 201). — It has been assumed that sulphur exists in 
coal chiefly, if not entirely, as iron bisulphide. Grace- Calvert has 
asserted that in some cases it is partly present as sulphates. The 
author shows that in some coals the sulphur chiefly exists as an 
organic compound. The following table shows the relative quantities 
of total sulphur and that existing as pyntes, assuming all the iron 
found in the ash to have been present as bisulphide : — 


Ell coal (Lanarkshire) 
Main coed „ 

Splint „ 

Pyotshan „ 

Soft coal from Fife . . 


Total sulphur 
per cent. 

0-91 

0-60 

...... 0*46 

0*68 

0*93 


Sulphur as bisulphide 
per cent. 

0*11 

0*42 

0*14 

0*17 

0*49 


The estimations of sulphur were made by Pattinson’s method, and 
also by fusion with sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate. The 
Ell coal was found by Orace-Calverb*s method to be free from sulphates, 
the others were not tested. P. L. T. 


Existence of Zinc in all Primary Rocks, and in Sea Waters 
of all Ages. ByL. Dietjlafait {ComjpL r&nd,^ 90, 1573—1576). — 
Zone is found in all rocks of the primary formation. In the greater 
number of the 714 specimens examined it could be detected in 
50 grams, and in all cases in 100 grams of the rock. It could also be 
detected in 50 grams of each of 155 specimens of non-fobsiliferous, 
lustrous palseozoic schists, and in the same quantity of 579 specimens 
from the lower fossiliferous deposits (silurian, devonian, carboniferous, 
^d permian). In the case of sulphuretted schists, especially if contain- 
ing coal, zinc could almost always he detected in 5 grams of the rock. 
It was likewise foxmd in SO c.c. of the last mother-liquors of the 
Prench salt-marges. Taking into account only the quantity remain- 
ing in solution in these mother-liquors the waters of the Mediterranean 
contain at least 0*002 gram zinc per cubic meter. The muds of salt 
mairsbes, of old estuaries, and of estuaries still communicating with 
the sea, contain the same metal in such quantity that it can be readily 
detected in 50 grams. It can also be detected in 50 grams, indeed 
fzequently in a much small er quantity, of saline deposits, which the 
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auiihor considers to be of estuarine origin, and the specimens of 
which, 128 in number, were mainly taken liom the upper trias, and 
in a similar quantity of dolomitic rocks. 

Blende is found in primary rocks, but especially at the point of 
contact of these with sedimentary deposits; the carbonate usually 
occurs in the latter. The deposits of Belgium and of Vieille-Monta^e 
are in the carboniferous formation, those of Silesia are in the trias. 
Now zinc is readily detected in carboniferous schists and in saline 
deposits of the triassic period. Probably the zinc-compounds have 
been extracted from the primary rocks by the action of sea- water, then 
concentrated in estuarine deposits, afterwards redissolved by other 
water, and transported in a more or less pure condition to the places 
where they are now found. If the water contained no dissolved 
oxygen the zinc would be deposited ais sulphide, if it were freely 
exposed to the air, as carbonate. 

The author has, up to the present time, proved the existence in the 
primary rocks of lithium, strontium, barium, zinc, manganese, and 
copper, and has shown that these metals are concentrated in muddy 
deposits, which are always sulphuretted. When water containing dis- 
solved oxygen or carbonic anhydride acts on the deposits, these sub- 
stances undergo a series of changes terminating in the formation of 
the most stable compound, which will be different in different cases : 
for strontium, and especially barium, the sulphate ; for manganese, 
the dioxide ; for lead, the sulphide ; for zinc and copper, the s^phide 
or carbonate, according to the quantity of air dissolved. These trans- 
formations will not all take place with the same rapidity, consequently, 
the different minerals will be separated, and deposited at different 
points of the water's course. But the barium tends only to form the 
sulphate. The formation of this compound will therefore be gradual 
and continuous ; it will be deposited at all points in the course of the 
water, consequently in company with all the various minerals, and also 
filling the gaps between ihe different metalliferous deposits, as we 
actually find it in lodes. It follows that all minerals haring a barytic 
gangue have been formed from tbe primary rocks by one series of 
changes : hence they contain traces of rare metals, such as tballium, 
indium, and gallium, which also exist in those rocks. According to 
this view new metals should be sought for, not in mineral deposits 
having a barytic gangue, but in such rocks as the cupriferous schists 
of Idansfeld, Russia, and Bolivia, which have undergone but little 
modification. 0. H. B, 

Presence of Iron in the Dust Showers of Sicily and Italy. 
By Tacohiui (Gomjpt rend., 90, 1568 — ^1669j. — The dust showers 
which irom time to time have fallen in Si(^y and Italy contain 
spherical grains of meteoric iron ; similar grains are found in tbe sand 
of the Sahara. In all probability the sand rains of Italy and Sicily 
are purely terrestrial phenomena, the sand being transported from the 
desert by cyclones. 0. H. B, 

Formation of Sulphuretted Mineral Waters, By E. Plaxchud 
(Ohem, News, 41, 236). — ^Under the microscope the long delicate 
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threads usTially supposed to he snlpliur, found clinging to the stones 
in the neighbourhood of sulphur-springs, were found by the author to 
be composed of hollow cylindrical tubes matted together. Most of 
these tubes were filled with spores, which, when liberated, moved about 
with a rapid motion, finally came to rest, and developed hair-like pro- 
cesses similar to those from which they had been discharged. 

The author filled three flasks with a solution of calcium sulphate ; 
into one he put dead organic matter, into the other two hair- weeds 
from a sulphur-spring ; one of the latter was boiled to destroy any life 
in it. All three flasks were then sealed hermetically, and left at 
rest under similar conditions; on opening it was found that only 
the flask containing the living hair-weeds gave ofl sulphuretted 
hydrogen. At the end of six months, however, the flask containing 
the dead organic matter had a faint smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and hair-weeds were found in it on examination. Hence the author 
concludes the hair-weeds are the cause and not the eflect of sul- 
phuretted mineral waters. F. L. T. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Transformatioii of Amylene amd Valerylene into Cymene 
and Hydrocarbons of the Benzene Series, By G. Botichaedat 
(Oont^L rend.^ 90, 1560— 1663). — ^Pure amylene prepared fromamylic 
alcohol hy the action of zinc chloride, was converted into the dihro- 
mide, from which valerylene was obtained in the usual way, all the 
intermediate products being carefdlly purified. The valerylene 
(b, p, 45 — 50®) was converted into polymerides by heating at 260®. 
That portion of the product boiling between 170 — ^190®, consisting 
mainly of divalerylene, was dissolved in twice its volume of carbon 
bisulphide, and bromine, also dissolved in carbon bisulphide, was 
added in the proportion of two equivalents to one of OioHw- After ex- 
pulsion of the cajbon bisulphide the bromides obtained were decom- 
posed, partly by heat, and finally by an alcoholic solution 'of potash. 
(Phe purified product of thib series of reactions, boiling at 170 — 190®, was 
treated with sulphuric acid in order to destroy CioHie-bydrocarbons, 
which had escaped the action of the bromine. On (hstilling the 
portions not attacked by the sulphuric acid a hydrocarbon was 
obtained, which had all the physical properties of cymene. This 
liquid was treated with fuming sulphuric acid, neutralised with 
baryta, and, after separation of the barium sulphate, evaporated to 
dryness. The crystalUue residue thus obtained consisted of barium 
cymenesulphonate, and a salt corresponding in composition to barium 
mesitylenesulphonate, but anhydrous. Substances derived from 
benzene have thus been obtained from amylic sdoohol by successive 
romovals of hydrogen. The author attempted to convert dlamylene 
into cymene by the successive action of bromine and potasb, but, like 
M. Tougolessoff, was unsuccessful, C. EL B, 
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Stherificatioii of the Haloid Acids. By A. Yilliehs (Gompt. 
rend., 91, 62 — 64), — ^According to Berthelot the eolations of the 
haloid acids may be regarded as solutions of the lower in the higher 
hydrates. As the temperature rises these hydrates are dissociated, the 
rate of dissociation being probably influenced by the presence of the 
alcohol. As a consequence the degree of dilution necessary to prevent 
etheriflcation is increased, and the limit of etheriflcation is also 
raised. 

In those cases where no water is present at the commencement of 
the reaction, the limit of etherification, which is lower than for the 
organic acids, cannot be due to the water produced, for its amount is 
not sufficient to produce the observed effect. Probably the haloid 
acids form with the alcohol compounds analogous to the hydrates, or 
to the crystalline compounds of the same acids with dulcite. The 
existence of such compounds is indicated, according to Berthelot, by 
the heat evolved when a haloid acid is dissolved in alcohol, even under 
conditions such that no etheriflcation takes place. The etheriflcation 
is the result of equilibrium between the hydrates and the alcoholates. 

C. H. B. 

Etherificatioii of Hydriodic and Hydrochloric Acids. By A. 
ViLLiERS (Gompt rend, 1563 — ^1566). — ^Hydriodic acid acts more 
rapidly on alcohol than hydrobromic acid, and the percentage etherifl- 
cation is higher, the limits being — 

Ordinary temp. At 44®. At KKf . 

HI + 20aHe0 71'4 — 94*2 p. c. 

HI -h 10CaH«O .... 71*4 69 9 85*5 „ 

In the case of hydrobromic acid the limits are, at 44®, 59*5® ; and at 
100°, 80*0 per cent, of the acid used. With a certain degree of dilu- 
tion of the alcohol, which increases with rise of temperature, and is 
greater for hydriodic than hydrobromic acid, all action ceases. 

Hydrochloric acid is much slower in its aiCtionthan the other haloid 
acids or the organic acids, and the limits of etheriflcation are much 
lower. The rapidity of the action, however, increases rapidly with 
rise of temperature, as does also the degree of dilution at which the 
action ceases. At ordinary temperatures the degree of dilution neces- 
sary to prevent etheriflcation corresponds to HCi + 2 H 2 O. 

C. H. B. 

Compounds of Alcoliols with. Baryta and Lime, and the 
Products of their Decomposition. By A. Distrem: (Compt rend., 
90, 1213 — 1215). — When an alcohol is heated with caustic baryta or 
lime in closed vessels at 150 — 175°, the two bodies combine. The 
compound of ethyl alcohol with baryta decomposes at about 300°, 
giving almost equal volumes of hydrogen and ethylene, together, in 
all probability, with other products which, however, have not yet been 
isolated. The corresponding compound of amyl alcohol yields hydro- 
gen and amylene. As a role, the compound of the primary alcohols 
with baryta, when decomposed by heat, yidd almost equal volumes of 
hydrogen and a hydrocarbon of C»H 2 » series corresponding with the 
particular alcohol. The lime compounds when similarly decomposed, 
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yield hydrogen and a liquid lighter than water, having an aromatic 
odour, but no volatile hydrocarbon is given off. 

When glycerol is made into a paste with caustic baryta or quick 
lime, and heated at about 60°, the mixture at finat liquefies, then con- 
tracts, and solidifies with considerable development of heat ; finally it 
swells up, forming a granular powder. The compound thus obtained 
decomposes on heating into water, hydrogen, carbonic anhydride, 
and a liquid lighter than water, boiling between 75° and 210°. 
This liquid unites with sodium, forming a gelatinous compound ; it 
also combines with baryta and with bromine. When distilled with 
phosphorus iodide it forms an iodide, which, when treated with silver 
acetate, yields an ethereal acetate. It is probably an unsaturated alco- 
hol. Analysis of the fraction boiling between 160 — 170° gave numbers 
agreeing fairly well with the formula OioHaoO. The liquid is probably 
a mixture of homologues of the formula C^Hg^O, formed in accordance 
with the eqnations : — 

CaHaOa = OJB4O + CO2 + 2H, 

20aH!e03 “ CiSgO “I" 2CO2 “h 3 Sg ■!- SjO 

SCabEsOa = OfiHiaO 4“ SCOa 4- 4S2 4“ 2E[aO 

wOaHsOa = OanH^^O 4- «COa 4- + 2)H 4- » - IHaO. 

C. H. B. 

a-Nitrosopropionio Acid, By H. Gutoeoht (Ber.,13, 1116— 
1119). — It has been previously shown 12, 2290), that nitroso- 
methylethylketone, Me.CH(l!TO).OO.Me, gives on reduction the base, 
MeHC — OMe (m. p. s= 88°, b. p. = 189° 5 the melting point was 

given as 80° in the paper referred to, which on treatment with 
bromine- water gives a brom-derivative crystallising in brilliant orange- 
red plates, which lose the whole of their bromine on exposure to the 
air. The free base is not acted on by nitrous acid, nascent hydrogen, 
acetic anhydride, or ethyl iodide. 

Several derivatives of Meyer and Znblin’s (zTwd., 11, 692) o-nitroso- 
propionic acid have been prepared, including the ^ver salt — 

OHMe(?rO).COOAg, 

i]iQ potassium salt, CHMe(!N‘0).COOK 4- HaO, the laHum salt, 
[CHMe(NO).COO]2Ba, 

and the copper salt, containing water of crystallisation, which it loses 
at 110°, and then has the composition [0HMe(NO).0OO]2.Cn. In 
solutions of nitrosopropionic acid ferric chloride produces a brown-red, 
and cobalt nitrate a brown coloration. iN^itrosophopionic acid, on 
reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, gives alanine, and on oxida- 
tion with potessinm permanganate in alkaline solution, ethylnitrolic 
acid. T, 0. 

<>5iistitation of the Reduction-product of Succinic Chloride. 
By A.^ Saitzeff (Bar., 13, 1061 — 1062), — ^The rednction-product of 
succinic chloride is not an aldehyde as previously stated, but the anhy- 
dride of normal hydioxybutyric add, and belongs to Fittig’s series of 
so-called lactones, T. 0. 
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Amidolactio Acids. By B. Eelenhbter (Ber., 13, 1077 — 1079). 
— The amidolactio acid obtained by the action of ammonia on iS-chloro- 
lactic acid is identical ^ith the amido-acid of Meliko:ff 12, 

2228), whilst Cramer’s (J. pr- Chem,, 96, 94) serine is isomeric with 
amidohydroxypropionic acid. T. 0. 

Action of Phosphoras PentacHoride and of Zinc-Dnst on 
Snccinimide. By A. Beei!Tthse2T (Ber,, 13, 1047 — 1050).— With the 

CH CII 

object of preparing piperidine, CH 2 <Q-g-^‘Qg^>NH, by the reduction 

CH CO 

of the imide of pyrotartaric acid, OH 2 <Q-g-®*QQ>NH, the author has 

made a preliminary investigation with the corresponding snccinimide. 

A dark green liquid is obtained by the action of phosphorus penta- 
chloride on snccinimide at a temperature not exceeding 50-^5° ; 
this liquid is separable by means of light petroleum into a crystalline 
body and an oil. The former consists of flat prisms (m. p. 145 — 148® 
with partial decomposition) ; on distillation hydrochloric acid is 
evolved, but a portion appears to pass over undecomposed. It con- 
tains cldorine precipitable by silver nitrate; on heating with soda 
ammoniacal fumes are evolved, whilst on boiling with water and mer- 
curic oxide, a microscopic crystalline precipitate is obtained, but no 
snccinimide mercuric chloride. A base substance, not pyrroUne, is pro- 
duced on heating with amorphous phosphorus and hydriodic acid. 

Pyrroline is obtained when snccinimide is distilled with zinc-dust in a 
current of hydrogen, confirming 0. A. BelFs results (Ber., 13, 877). 

T. C. 

Derivatives of the ToMdines. By J. Cosack (Bcr.,13, 1088— 
1092). — Ortlwiolylcarhamide^ CaHioN^aO, is obtained by the action of 
potassium cyanate on orthotoluidine hydrochloride. It is easily soluble 
in ether and alcohol, moderately soluble in hot, but insoluble in cold 
water. It crystallises from alcohol in small plates (m. p. 185®). 

Metatolyloarhamide^ CaHioN^iO, obtained hke the oi’tho-compound, 
crystallises from hot water in plates, and from alcohol in a mixture of 
plates and needles (m. p. 142'^). 

Meiaditdlylearlwinide, is prepared by heating moist 

metatolylurethane, or by heating toluidine with monotolyloarbamide 
at 150 — 160®. It is insoluble in water, but moderately soluble in hot 
alcohol, from which it crystallises in lon^ needles (m. p. 217®)- 

MeMoJyhirethane^ OEt OO.HE[.C 7 H 7 , is obtained by tbe action of 
ethylcblorocarbonate on metatoluidine. It is an oil which does not 
solidify at — 47°. It is easily soluble in ether and alcohol. When 
distilled in the moist oonditiou it gives ditolylurea, alcohol, and car- 
bonic acid. The ortho-compound has been previously described (Bar., 
12, 1479), whilst the para-derivative was obtained by Hofmann 
3, 653). 

OrtkofolyJglycocine, CsHuNO®, was prepared by heating orthotolui- 
dine chloraoetate with water and toluidine. Its formation was not 
accompanied hy that of any dye-stuff as stated by Staats (Ber., 13, 
137), nor did it form lance-shaped crystals, but leaflets (m. p. 143®). 
Its copper salt, (09Hiolff03)2Cu.2H80, crystollisea in very small needles. 
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The metatolylglycocine could not be obtained by the reaction corre- 
sponding to the alone. 

Faraaitohjlainine has been already obtained by Girard (Annalen, 
140, 346), and also by Gerber (Fer., 6 , 446). The author has pre- 
pared the meta- but not the ortho-compound by similar reactions. 

Metaditolijlamhie, NH(C 7 H 7 ) 2 , is a thick bright yellow oil (b. p. = 
319 — 320°), which on exposure to the air assumes a deep brown colour. 
It is easily soluble in ether and alcohol, but only sparingly so in acids, 
and is volatile with steam. 

Nitroso-jparaditohjlamine^ !N‘(C 7 H 7 ) 2 NO, was obtained on adding 
potassium nitrite in slight excess to a hydrochloric acid solution of 
paraditolylaraine. It crystallises in yellow needles (m. p. 103°). 

AcefometaditolylanLine^ !N'Ac(C 7 H 7 ) 2 , prepared by the method of 
Liebermann and Hermann (Annalen, 196, 319), is a thick oil, which 
distils at 324° without decomposition under a pressure of 300 mm., 
and the distillate, which is the pure compound, solidifies to a mass 
consisting of colourless tables (m. p, 43°). It is easily soluble in alco- 
hol and ether, from which, however, it separates again in the liquid 
state. T. C. 

Trop^es. By A. LABEi^BUEa (Bar., 13, 1081 — 1088). — This is a 
continuation of the author’s previous paper (Ber., 13, 106). 

Hydroxyhenzoylbropeine^ CisHwHOs, is obtained by evaporating equal 
parts of tropine hydrochloride and hydroxy benzoic acid witli not too 
dilute hydrochloric acid. It consists of thin leaflets (m. p. 226°), 
which are veiy sparingly soluble in water, rather more soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and easily soluble in acids and alkalis. The hjdro^ 
chloride, OisHioNOsjHCl, crystallises in needles, which are easily 
soluble in water and in alcohol. The sulphate, 

(O 10 H 19 N 03)2.H2S04.4H20, 

was also prepared, and the platinocltloride, (Ci 6 H 9 H 03 .HCl) 2 PtCb, 
forms orange plates, which are soluble in hot water, but insoluble in 
alcohol. The picrate, auro-chloride, and periodide are also described, 
as well as the results obtained on the addition of various reagents to a 
solution of the hydrochloride 

Farahydroxijberizoyltropeine, obtained like the hydroxybenzoyl-coni- 
ponnd, crystallises in colourless rhombic plates (m, p, 227°), which 
are easily soluble in alcohol, but only sparingly soluble in water, and 
contain 2 mols. H 2 O, which they lose at 110°. The free base is solu- 
ble in acids and in soda, but insoluble in ammonia. The nitrate, 
C 15 H 19 HO 3 .HHOJJ, the plafinochloride, (CiJB[i9HO8.HCl)aPt0l4, which 
crysbdlises from hot water in orange-coloured leaflets, and the piorate, 
CisHisNOs-CaHaHsOt, were also prepared, and the behaviour of the 
base towards various reagents described. 

Orthohydroxyhenzoyltropeine bas been previously described. Its 
hydrochloride crystallises in plates or prisms which are not easily solu- 
ble in water, whilst the aurocMoride crystallises from hot water in 
golden l^fiets. 

Benzoyltropeine, CisHigNOa, is obtained like the preceding com- 
pounds, except that a lit^e benzoic acid is added from time to time. 
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It ^stallises in silky plates (m. p. 58 °), contaming 2 mols. HaO. 
Dried over stdplmrio acid it falls to powder and loses -f mol. H2O, and 
tke meltihg point is then 37 °. It is a strong base, which dissolves 
easily in acids. Thenifraie, CwHi^Oa.Hl^Os, thepicrate, 

C,5H,2N02.CeH3N30„ 

and the platinochloride, (0ifiHiflN‘O3.HCl)2PtCl4.2H2O, are described, as 
are also the reactions with various reagents. 

TWialyltropeme^ 0243321^204, is very difBenlt to obtain, and only the 
platinockioride^ 0a4H3^204.2HCl.PtCl4, which crystallised in needles, 
was prepared. 

Atropi/ltropeine or anhydratropmie, 0 i 7 H 2 i 302 , is prepared like the 
previous compound from atropic acid, tropine, and hydrochloric acid. 
It could be obtained only in the form of an oil. 

The aurocJiloride, 0i7H2iNO2.HCl.AnCl3, crystallises in small needles. 

OinTiamyltropdne, C17H31ITO2, was obtained from cinnamyl, tropine, 
and hydrochloric acid ; it forms small leaflets (m. p. 70 °), which are 
easily soluble in alcohol and chloroform, but only sparingly soluble in 
water ; it is a strong poison, but has at most only a slight mydriatic 
action. The liydrochlm'ide, platinoclihride, and aurochloride are de- 
scribed, and also the reactions with several reagents. 

Oxytoluyltropedne or Homotropeine^ OisHqiNOs. — T his base, previously 
described, has not yet been obtained in the solid state. The hjdrohromide, 
hydrochloride, and the sulphate have been prepared. As a mydriati- 
cum (?) it is about as energetic as atropine, but its effects are developed 
much more rapidly ; it is less poisonous than atropine. T. C. 

New Azo-OoIohts. By J. H. Stebbutgs (( 7 Ae 77 t. 41 , 117 ). 

— The compounds described are : — 

Azohemerie^triniiro^lvydromyhenz&ne, C6H6.NIN.C6H(NOr)3,OH, crys- 
tallises in brown prismatic needles, with metallic lustre, :^m an alco- 
holic solution of picric acid, mixed with an aqueous solution of 1 mol. 
of diazo-benzene nitrate. The crystals explode at 70 °. They are 
insoluble in cold, and sparingly soluble, with partial decomposition, in 
boiling water. 

Azohenzene-pyrogaTlol, CeHcN Ihr. 06 H 2 (OH) 3 , obtained by the action 
of diazo-benzene nitrate in aqneons solution or an airline solu- 
tion of pyrogallol. The substance crystallises from glacial acetic acid 
and nitro-benzene in dark red-brown needles. Alcoholic solutions dye 
silk and wool gold colour. 

Azohenzene-hydroxycarloxyVbenzme, C6H5.N I N.C6B[3(OH) .COOH, 
an orange dye, obtained by the action of diazo-benzene nitrate on an 
alkaline solution of salicylic acid. 

Azolemem-diamido-toluene nitrate, CbH5.N I !N'.CfrH 2 (]S’H 2 ) 2 . 0 B[ 3 , an 
orange dye, obtained by acting on an aqneons solution of diazo- 
benzene nitrate with dx-dinitro-tolnene (m. p. = 99 °), filtering after 
an hour, dissolving in water and decomposing hy ammonia. 

IHanUdo-azoTLaphihcdene hydrochloride, 

OxoHr.lSr : N.OioH6(3!m2)3.H01, 

a brown dye, obtained by tbe action of an aqneons solution of diazo-naph- 
thaJene hydrochloride on an alcoholic solution of diamido-naphthalene. 
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Azdbenzme-cresol-sulphuric acid, OeHs.N" 1 1TC6H2M6(HS08).0H, forms 
brown needles with metallic lustre : obtained by decomposing with 
hydrochloric acid the product of the action of diazo-bonzene nitrate on 
an alkaline solution of cresol sulphonic acid. M, M. P. M. 

SaJiretone. By P. Gucosa (J. pr, Ohem., 21, 221—227). — A new 
crystalline substance was obtained by heating saligenol and mannitol at 
100° ; it did not appear to be a compound of saligeninol with mannitol, 
but rather a new condensation -product of saligeninol itself. To this 
body the author assigns the name saliretone. It was obtained in still 
larger quantities on substituting for the mannitol its equivalent weight 
in dyceiol, and it was likewise obtained by heating aaligemnol with 
methylol with a reversed condenser on the water-bath. The most 
efficient method for preparing this new body is to heat equal weights 
of saligenin and dry glycerol in sealed tubes (on heating in open vessels 
no saliretone, or but mere traces are obtained) for eight hours in boil- 
ing water; the saligeninol melts, and the whole mass is converted to a 
yellowish, homogeneous fluid. On adding water, a yellowish resinous 
mass separates, partly soluble in water on boiling, from which the 
saliretone crystallises out on cooling in rhombic plates and needles. 

The product weighs only 2 5 per cent, of the weight of the saligenol 
employed, the greater portion remaining unchanged. The saliretone 
can be further purified by recrystallisation from hot water, or still 
more readily by solution in very dilute cold potash solution, and pre- 
cipitation by hydrochloric acid. Purified s^etone, Ci^HiaOs, melts 
at 121 5°. 

Saliretone gives no blue with ferric chloride; its dry crystals, how- 
ever, like salicin and its derivatives, give a fine red colour with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. The fixed alkalis dissolve it easily, but it is 
reprecipitated in needles on addition of acids. Difficultly soluble in 
ammonia, and precipitated on dilution. After being melted, saliretone 
no longer crystallises ; heated above 140°, it suddenly evolves gas, a 
distinct smell of salicylic aldehyde is observed, and a resinous body is 
left. Resinous bodies were also obtained by prolonged boiling with 
water, or by the action of chlorine or bromine. 

Saliretone was heated at 135 — ^140°, until the weight was constant, 
the product extracted by ether evaporated, and the residue dissolved 
in dilute potash. The resinous precipitate thrown down by hydro- 
chloric acid, washed, and dried at 140°, gave numbers agreeing, 
though not absolutelv, with Piria’s saliretin, OvHeO (Ann. Ghim. Pliys. 
[•2], 69 , 818 ; and [3^ 14 , 268), I*. L. T. 

Formation of Hippuric and Benzoic Acids in the Animal 
Organism during Fever. By T. Weyl and B. v. Ajstrep (Ber., 13, 
1092— 109S), — The normal urine of rabbits fed with milk and oats, 
contains hippuric acid, and mostly also free benzoic acid ; during fever 
the quantity of free benzoic acid increases, whilst that of fcbe hippuric 
acid diminishes; this does not depend solely on the deficiency of 
glycocoll. The absolute quantity of benzoic acid present during fever 
is not greater than in the normal condition, but the form in which it 
occurs is different. 
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The normal urine of a dog fed with fatiy and albuminous food 
always contains hippuric acid, and mostly also small quantities of free 
benzoic acid. During fever the hippuric acid diminishes. In a 
healthy dog the greater part of the benzoic acid is converted into hip- 
puric acid, whereas during fever the benzoic acid occurs in the free 
state to a greater extent iban under normal conditions. T, C. 

Two New Dye-stfoffe. By L. Vigxon and J. B. Boasson (Ber., 13, 
1060 — 1061). — A claim to priority of discovery of Biebrich scarlet 
over Miller (i&zd., 542) and Nietzki (t5iVZ., 13, 800), The authors 
have also obtained an additional series of dye-stnfPs, one of which has 
been isolated in the pure state, and is prepared by the action of diazo- 
amidoazobenzene on /?-naphtholsulphonic acid. It imparts to wool a 
more beautiful and solid colour than cochineal, the shade being more 
violet the higher the temperatnre at which the naphtholsulphonic acid 
has been prepared. This dye-stnff was introduced into the trade some 
months ago, under the name of Ponceau Bi.E. T. 0. 

Camphor Chlorides. By P. Y. SprrzBR (Per., 13, 1046-— 1047). 
— The nature of the products obtained by the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on camphor depends on the amount of phosphorus penta- 
chloride employed, and on the temperatnre (Ber., 11, 1818; this Jonmal, 
Abstr., 1879, 168). If the mixktre is kept cool, the only product of 
the reaction is camphor dichloride, CwHwCl 2 (m. p. = 155°). The 
author is unable to confirm Pfanndler’s statement, that an isomeric 
camphor chloride of lower melting point (70®) is obtained by the action 
of 1 mol. camphor on 2 mols. of phosphorus pentachloride, or that 
the chloride, CioHwCl (m. p. 60°) is obtained by heating equal mole- 
cules of the same reagents together: for he finds that Pfaundler’s 
compounds are only mixtures, and that the chief product in every case 
is the dichloride (m. p. 155°). When the reaction was carri^ out 
with the application of heat, a body containing less chlorine than 
GioHieClft was obtained, but the mouochloride, CioHieGl, could not be 
isolated-. T. C. 

Besins contained in Jalap. By A. F. Stevenson (Pharm, J. 
Trans. [3], 10, 644 — 645). — Resin of jalap consists of a mixture of 
, convolvulin and jalapin. They may be separated by mixing the findy 
powdered resin with pure sand, and extracting first with ether, which 
dissolves the jalapin, and then with absolute alcohol, which dWtlves 
the convolvulin. 

Jalapin, GuB^feOie, obtained from the ethereal extract is a soft resin, 
soluble in ether, light petroleum, carbon bisulphide, oil of turpentine, 
chloroform, and hydrochloric acid. 

Convolvulin, CsiKsoOit, is obtained as a hard resin, odourless and 
tasteless, and insoluble in ether, light petroleum, carbon bisulphide, 
benzene, oil of turpentine; it is soluble in chloroform, water, and 
hydrochloric acid. 

Sulphuric acid dissolves jalapin with a maroon colour, and convol- 
vulin with a bright red. Bo& resins are soluble in potash and in 
ammonia. 

VOL. xxxvni. S 6 
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Potassium chromate, permanganate, nitrate, or chlorate ^ves “with 
'jalapin st* odour of rancid hutter, and a hrown colour j with convol- 
vulin the same odour and an olive-green Oolour. Manganese dioxide 
ffives with ialapin a dark-green colour, and with convolvnlin a rose- 
pink colour. T. O’S. 

Thapsia Garganica. By 0. Blanchet (Plmmi. J. Trms. [3], 10, 
339 — 890). — The bark of the root of the Thapsia ga/rganica contains, 
according to Martin, a rubefacient resin, tannin, starch, extractive 
liTWAj ligneous matter, and “ thapsic acid;” the latter the author believes 
to li hydrochloric acid. The bark loses about 80 per cent, of its 
weight on drying, and whilst, when fresh, it yields 2 per cent, of 
resin, when it has been dried and kept for one year it yields only 
5*55 per cent., this is due to the oxidation of the resin. The results 
of analysis are : — 

Dried bark. Fresh bark. 


Water — 80*70 

Starch 20*52 4*41 

Gum and colouring matters 7*32 1*47 

Besins * 5*55 2*15 

Matter soluble in alcohol and water .... 1*38 2*42 

Elements not estimated 57*08 7*32 

Inorganic constituents 8*18 1*55 


100*03 100*02 

These results do not agree with those of Beslier {TraiU dePha/macie^ 
2, 192), who obtained from the fresh root 2 per cent, of resin, and 
from the dried root 15 per cent., while Nielli obtained 4*5 per cent, of 
resin from the fresh root, and only 5 per cent, from the dried. 

The resin is soluble in alcohol (90®), ether, and carbon bisulphide; 
it is of a brown colour. When toeat^ with boiling water it softens ; 
it has an acid reaction. 

The best method of extracting the resin from the bark is to treat it 
with hot water, dry, and cut it, and treat with hoHing alcohol (90°) 
several times ; the extracts are evaporated, the residue treated with 
cold alcohol (90°), and the solution after filtration, is evaporated 
to the consistency of honey. The residue has an aromatic odour, 
imparted to it by an essential oil, which is soluble in alcohol and 
ether, to which it imparts a blue colour ; it is separated from its ethereal 
solution by shaking with water. The resin is very valuable as an 
irritant. 

A resin is also obtained jfrom “cleka,” or “felse thapsia,” of a 
yellowish-brown colour, soluble in alcohol (90®), ether, and carbon 
bisulphide ; it possesses no rnbefecient properties. L. T. 0*S. 

NigellRt Sativa. By H. G. GEEENibH (Phami. J, Trans, [3], 10, 
909 — 913, and 1013 — ^1016). — The examination of the seeds of the 
Nigella sativa was undertaken to determine the relation between 
their chemicfid constituents and those of the other members of the 
subdivision HeUeboraa on tbe one hand, and of the Pesonies on the other. 
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Previous examinations have heen made by H. Heinsch {Jahrb^ /. 
Pkarm., 4, 384), and Plnckiger (ibid. [3], 2, 161). 

A dark brown solid fat is extracted from the seeds by light petro- 
leum, and a yellow volatile oil is obtained by distillation with water. 
The oil gives a red coloration when boiled with water, and a violet- 
red on addition of an alkali. The aqueous extract of the seeds is of a 
brown colour, and contains a mucilage, which is insoluble in alcohol, but 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. Alcohol extracts from the aqueous solu- 
tion (1) a brown substance, soluble in alkalis, probably a decompo- 
sition-product of some tannin, and belonging to the class of phloba- 
phenes ; (2) a pale yellow substance, soluble in benzene, ether, and 
chloroform ; and (3) an amorphous brown substance, giving an (^our 
of orcinol when boiled with hydrochloric acid. Water also extracts 
from the seeds a sugar, a yellowish-brown amorphous mass, containing 
phosphoric, hydrochloric, and sulphuric acid, and an albuminous 
body. 

The alcoholic extract of the seeds consists of two portions, an oil 
containing a small quantity of white resin, and an amorphous mass, 
the alcoholic solution of which, on fractional precipitation with water, 
gave an oil coloured green by chlorophyll, a light-coloured precipitate, 
and an amorphous powder, insoluble in water, benzene, carbon bisul- 
phide, and light petroleum; it is soluble in alkalis, and sparingly 
soluble in chloroform ; from alcohol it crystallises in grey, microscopic 
prisms, melting at 205°. A few drops of the alcoholic solution added 
to water produce a considerable frothing on shaking ; the alcoholic 
solution gives with ferric chloride a yellowish-green coloration. Sul- 
phuric acid gives a reddish coloration, changing to yellow rose-red, 
and finally violet-red. Sulphuric acid and sugar give a violet-hlue 
colour. The author calls the substance melmthin^ its formula being 
OaoHasOf. When boiled with hydrochloric acid melanthin is decom- 
posed into a sugar, and a snhst^ce sparingly soluble in water, melan^ 
thigmin^ Gi 4 Hs 302 * It forms microscopic crystals, and gives colour 
reactions similar to melanthin. 

Melanthm may be distinguished from saponin and digitonin by its 
being sparingly soluble in water, and easily soluble in alcohol ; the 
aqueous solution of digitonin, when boiled with dilute acid, also gives a 
red coloration. 

From parillin and parigenin melanthin may be recogni^d by being 
more sparingly soluble in water, by its property of frothing, its reac- 
tion with sulphuric acid, and its rapid decomposition when boiled 
with dilute acid. 

Helleborein is more soluble in water than melanthin, and its decom- 
position product, hellehoreHfby dissolves in alcohol with a red colour, 
and gives a brown coloration with sulphuric acid. Melanthin may be 
distinguished from helleborin by being less soluble in cblorofonn, and 
by the facility with which it is decomposed by dilute adds. 

Caustic soda extracts from the seeds a black powder consisting of 
an impure albuminoid ; the extract does not contain any alkaloid. 

The solid fats contained in the seeds consist of myristio and stearic 
acid. 

A quantitative analysis of the seeds is given. L. T. O’S. 

3 6 2 
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Emetme. Bj Podt^szotzet (Pharm, J, Trans, [3], 10, 642— 643). 
— Ipecacuanha is extracted with ether and light petroleum to remove 
the oil, fat, and colouring matter. The latter forms a purple-red com- 
pound with alkalis. From the barium compound an acid is obtained, 
crystallising from chloroform in straw-coloured needles, and called 
erythroceptilein. 

The residue left on extraction with ether is dried and treated two or 
three times with alcohol (85®); the extract is evaporated to a syrup, 
and a concentrated solution of ferric chloride added in quantity suflB- 
cient to combine with all the tannin. To the solution excess of dry 
sodium carbonate is added, until a chocolate colour is produced, and 
the mass is extracted two or three times with hot light petroleum, 
until all the emetme is dissolved. On cooling the concentrated solution, 
emetine separates out as a white precipitate. It is precipitated fron 
more dilute solutions by blowing air through them ; a more expeditious 
method for separating the alkaloid is to treat the powder with suffi- 
cient hydrochloric acid to make a paste, add ferric chloride and 
sodium carbonate, leave the mixture at rest, and exhaust it with ether. 
The ethereal solution is shaken with water containing a small quantity 
of an acid, which dissolves the alkaloid ; and the aqueous solution is 
treated wiish excess of soda, and boiled with petroleum spirit, from 
which the alkaloid is separated as before, and dried over sulphuric acid. 

Emetine (m. p. 62 — 65°) is soluble in ether, chloroform, ethyl 
acetate, methyl, ethyl, and amyl alcohol, carbon bisulphide, oil of 
turpentine, essential oik, fatty oils, fats, and oleic acid. It is very 
sparingly soluble in water ; it has a bitter and somewhat astringent 
taste, and is coloured yellow by exposure to sunlight. If a concentrated 
solution of emetine in light petroleum is evaporated very slowly on 
filter-paper, it forms adcnlar crystals round the edge ; its reaction is 
strongly alkaline. Its salts are all soluble in water except the tannate, 
an amorphous white powder. 

When treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, emetine gives oxaJic 
acid ; heated at 150® with dilute sulphuric acid under pressure, it was 
converted into a blackish-brown substance. 

A drop of sodium phospbomolybdate in sulphuric acid, brought into 
contact with a particle of emetine, colours it brown, and on adding a 
drop of concentiated hydrochloric acid, the colour is changed to indigo- 

L. t. O’S, 

Prese^ation. of Solutioiis of Palmelline. By T. L. Phipsox 
(Ckfim, 41,^216).— It is found that ether, which h5w no solvent 

Mtion on palmelline and does not affect its composition nor coagulate 
it, may be used with success to preserve the liquid for an indefinite 
period. It has been found that salicylic acid partially destroys its 
optical properties. 

Root. By J. B, Baexes (Fharm, J, Trans, [3], 10, 
849).- ^Experiment proves that the alcoholic extract of taraxacum 
wt IS superar to the ext^t of the pharmacopoeia. It is entirely 
from albumin and intdin, and on evaporation to dryness leaves a 
bnght yellow hygroscopic powder with an iutensely bitter taste and 
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soluble m water. Cold water does not extract the bitter principle 
from the root. By extracting the dried root with alcohol, and distillmg 
the solution, an oil is obtained, soluble in ether. On evaporating the 
ethereal solution, a tasteless green oil is obtained. L- T. O’S. 

Terba Mansa, By J. IT. Llotd (Pharm, J, Trajis. [3], 10, 666 
— 6d7). — This plant, the Anemojpsia Oalifomioa^ when bruised, exhales 
a pungent, disagreeable odour. Its taste, which is derived from a 
volatile oil, is aromatic and peppery. The oil is extracted by distilling 
the roots with water. 

The essential oil is heavier than water, of a yellow colour, highly 
refractive, and is soluble in alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, and chlo- 
roform. When treated with sulphuric acid, it gives a dark red liquid, 
soluble in alcohol and chloroform with a red colour, insoluble in ether. 
When gently agitated with aqua regia it first gives a blue coloration, 
and is afterwards decomposed, yielding a brown resinous mass. 
Treated with hydrochloiic acid in the same manner it gives a deep 
blue colour, winch on standing changes to violet, purple, and finally 
brown. By exhausting the root with alcohol, and evaporating the 
extract, an oil and a gummy substance are obtained. 

The oil is heavier tiian water; its odour and taste are the same as 
those of the root* It is soluble in ether, alcohol, chloroform, and caiv 
bon bisulphide; from the last solution a red floccnlent precipitate 
separates out, the supernatant liquid having a light colour similar to 
the essential oil The precipitate is astringent and deliquescent. 

The gummy substance purified from the oil by washing with carbon 
bisulphide is a biown granular substance (m. p. 125 — ^150® F.) having 
an astringent and peppery taste ; it is soluble in dilute alcohol and in 
glycerol. By treating the dried gum with water, a floccnlent residue 
ib obtained, soluble in glycerol and in alcohol, insoluble in chloroform, 
ether, and carbon bisulphide ; it gives a black precipitate with ferrous 
sulphate. The filtrate from the residue is colourless, astringent, gives 
a blaak precipitate with ferrous sulphate, and with Fehling’s solution 
a heavy red precipitate. When the residue insoluble in water is tritu- 
rated with ether and chloroform, a poi-tion dissolves leaving an 
astringent deliquescent substance, which appears to be the same as the 
substance whicm separates firom the solution of the oil in carbon bi- 
sulphide. 

The residue from the alcoholic extract when treated with water and 
acidulated water, yields astringent solution giving reactions with 
Fehling’s solution. 

All attempts to extract any wax or resin have failed, 

L. T. O’S. 

Taynya. By D. Parodi (Phami, J. Trans. [S], 10, 667—- 668).— 
Tayuya {Trianos^erma ficifolia) a plant of the family of the Cucurbi- 
tacese, gave on analysis the following results ; — 
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Water ll'J'5 

Grlucose • 0*84 

Crystalline substance soluble in alcohol. . . . 0‘24 

Resin 1*17 

Starch 17*23 

Organic acids, woody fibre 67*39 

Silica 1*02 

Tjim ft 4*71 

Magneeda 3*12 

Iron and alumina 1*23 

Potash and soda 1*30 


100 00 

Trianospermin, a crystalline body, is obtained from the root by 
treating the alcoholic extract with water, which precipitates the resin. 
To the solution lead acetate is added, and the filtrate freed from excess 
of lead by salphuretted hydrogen, is again filtered and evaporated, 
whereupon potash and soda salts crystallise out. Alcohol is added to 
the mother-liquor to separate the gum, and the sugar by addition of 
ether. The solution is evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in 
water, and the solution precipitated with tannin. The precipitate is 
mixed with magnesia, dried and 6xhausi}ed with alcohol. On evapo- 
rating the extract to the consistency of syrup, and shaking it with 
ether, the trimosjoermin is dissolved, and crystallises out on leaving 
the solution at rest. The solution separated j6x)m the ether contains 
tinanospernun and a bitter substance ; the former crystallises on addi- 
tion of alcohol. 

Trianospermina forms colourless and odourless needles, having a 
pung^t t^te and alkaline reaction, and soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. It volatilises when heated, and gives precipitates with lead 
acetate and platinum tetrachloride. L, T. O’S. 

Cliolecainplioric Acid and its Eelation to Cholanic Acid. 
By P. IiATSCHEsroiT (Ber., 13, 1062 — 1060). — Oholecamphoric acid 
obtained by the oxidation of cholic acid (Ber., 12, 1627), has in 
aqueous solution a specific rotatory power of [a]© = + 56° 10', the 
amount of which is not influenced by the degree of concentration ; in 
glacial acetic acid [a]i> = 67° 60'. A table is given showing the solu- 
bility of the acid in water and in alcohol of various strengths. 

^ Oholecamphoric add when treated with sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid, loses water and gives the cholanio acid obtained by Tappeiuer 
{Awialen, 194, 216) from choHo acid thus : — 

2 O 10 S 1 SO 4 , ~ 02oS2bOs + 2TC20. 

This change is, however, accomplished more easily by means of 
etherifloation either by the action of a current of hydrochloric acid 
gas on the alcoholic solution of oholecamphoric acid, or by the action 
of ethyl iodide on the lead salt in presence of alcohol. In both cases 
the products are the same, viz., ethyl cholanate, tetrethylcholanio acid, 
and free cholanio acid. 

JSkih^l ehokmcU6j GsaB^BtOi, is a substance resembling wax in appear- 
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anee (m. p. 50 — 60®). It is odourless when cold, but when warmed 
smells like bnrning sealing wax. 

Tetrethylokolanio acid, C 4 oH 62 EtiOi 2 , crystallises on slow evaporation 
in long needles (m. p. 130 — ^131®), which are easily soluble in alcohol 
or ether, but insoluble in water. Its salts are precipitated £pom 
aqueous solution by means of common salt in the form of bulky 
gelatinous precipitates. They are also precipitated by ammonia, and 
excepting those of potassium and sodium, are only sparingly soluble in 
water. The acid on saponification gives cholanic acid. Li addition to 
Tappeiner’s description of this add (Zoc. cit), which is in most respects 
confirmed, the author makes the following remarks: — The impure 
add is easily soluble in ether, whereas the pure compound is only 
sparingly soluble, although more so than oholecamphoric acid. The 
liarium salt separates from the boiling solution in the crystalline 
and not in the amorphous state, and contains not 7 but 10 mols, H 2 O. 
Cholanic add when heated with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*37 takes up the 
elements of water, and forms oholecamphoric add, this transformation 
taking place even more easily than the inverse reaction referred to 
above. The choloidanic acid obtained by Tappdner (Joe, cU,) by the 
action of nitric acid on cholanic add, is nothing more thaii impure 
oholecamphoric acid, and this is the sole product. This explains why 
cholic add when treated with nitric add gives oholecamphoric add, 
whereas on oxidation with potassium permanganate it gives only 
cholanic acid. The author considers that the formula of cholanic and 
oholecamphoric acids are OioHuO^ and OmHieO* respectively, and not 
the double of these. T. C* 

Olobulin-substances in Potatoes. By P. Zolleb (Ber., 13, 
1064 — 1065). — Potato filaments contain a globulin-substance very 
similar to myosin. Potato juice also contains albuminons substances 
belonging to the class of glohulins. These bodies are soluble in a 
dilute solution of salt, but insoluble iu a strong solution or in pure 
water. This to a certain extent explains the i^uence of salt on the 
growth of the plant, for if salt be added to the soil, the aerial portion 
of the plant is richer in nitrogen, and grows more rapidly, hut at the 
expense of the subterraneous portion. T. 0. 

Products of Action of Hydrochloric Add on Albuminoids. 
By J. Hobbaozbwski (Ohem, Cenir., 1879, 778—781, and 792— -797). 
The various nitrogenous substances were digested, usually for 2—^ 
days, iu fiasks fitted with inverted condensers, with hydro<^oric add 
(generally 1 ; 1) and stannous chloride. 

Horn yielded aspartic and glutamic acids, leucine, tyrosine^ ammo- 
nia, and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Human hair yidded the same products, but only about 0*1 per cent, 
of aspartic add. 

Gelatin yielded glutamic add, leucine, glycooine, ammonia, and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

Hard skin of oxen and horses yielded the same products as gelaiin 
with traces of tyrosin. M. M. P. M. 
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Physiological Chemistry. 

Feeding Experiments on Swine. By E, t. Wolff and otHers 
(Bied, Oefbtr,, 1880, 183 — 191). — These experiments 'were made with a 
view of comparing the effects of food chiefly containing vegetable 
albumin with that containing similar quantities of animal albuminoids. 
The subjects of the experiments were pigs, a certain number of which 
were fed on boiled mashed potatoes, together with split peas ; another 
lot on flesh-meal and starchy food, a little linseed oil being added to the 
food of the former lot in order to equalise the fat contained in the flesh- 
meal. The chemical constituents of each class of food were as equally 
balanced as possible. In the beginning, the amount of flesh-meal was 
about one-half, increasing to three-fourths the total food, and finally 
two of the animals were fed altogether upon it. 

The observations were somewhat interfered with by the death of 
two of the animals, and the necessity of substituting others for them. 
The duration of the experiments was in both cases 182 days. During 
this period the swine which received the flesh-meal gained on an 
average per day per head 496 grams, whilst those fed on peas, <&c., in- 
creased ^6 grams ; the amount of food actually digested to produce 
100 kilos, of live weight was in the first case 319 kilos., and in the 
second 346 kilos., not a large difference, and which would be found 
smaller if account were taken of several days on which those fed on 
peas were not in good feeding order, which accident did not occur to 
those on flesh-med. In fact, the difference in that case is so slight, 
that the authors consider the chief value of the flesh-meal consists in 
its being an agreeable addition to more bulky fodder, enabling the 
animals to get the same nourishment in less bxilk, and that when fed 
upon it, their appetite is more regular. The price of flesh-meal is an 
important factor in the question for the practical farmer. (Compare 
this vol., p. 416.) J, E. 

Assimilation in Sheep of Varions Ages. By H. Weiskb and others 
{Bied, Centr.y 1880, 268 — 280). — The chief object was to ascertain the 
difference in the assimilation with increasing age of the various miueral 
oonstitaeuts of fodder. For this purpose two lambs of about four 
months old were fed on meadow hay and split peas until they were 
two years old. The results of the assimilation of the mineral as well 
as of the organic constituents are given in an extensive series of tables, 
from which it appears that lambs assimilate during the first year a toler- 
ably constant amount of chlorine and soda, but a gradually inoreasiug 
amount of lime, magnesia, and phosphoric acid, whilst potash appears 
to be assimilated in proportion to the growth of the wool. Of these the 
potash, phosphoric acid, and the lime are the most requisite constituents. 

At tile age of two years a very small amount of mineral substances 
is appa:^tly required, of which the alkalis still predominate. The 
absorption ot phosphoric acid and lime has now almost ceased, whence 
it may be assumed that at two years the bones are fully developed. 

A. J. 0. 
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Absorption of Lime Salts. By L. Peel {Bied. Omtr., 1880, 
308). — ^The amoxmt of lime secreted in the urine of a dog weighing 22 
Idlos., to which 7*10 grams of calcinm chloride had been given <hdly 
with the food, was increased from 0*135 gram to 0*325 gram per day 
and the chlorine by 6*14 grams. These results were confirmed by 
another series of experiments in which the greater part of the lime 
introduced as calcium chloride was found in the fflsces, but the whole 
of the chlorine in the urine. The calcium chloride had probably been 
decomposed by the alkaline secretion of the bowels into sodium chloride 
and calcium carbonate. A. J. 0. 

Effect of Feeding-Cakes on Milk Prodnction. By Q. 1. 
Hengepeld {Bied, Oewbr,^ 1880, 233). — The author carried out his 
experiments at the Royal Veterinary School in Holland upon five 
cows, which for a while received 1 kilo, of maize cake in addition 


to their ordinary fodder, and in the second period the same quantity 
©f linseed cake. There was no difference in the quantity of milV ; the 
mean of six analyses showed the following variations in composition 


l>ercentages ; — 

"Water. 

Dry sub. 

Xbt. 

Milk-sugar. 


Maize .... 

86-35 

13 65 

440 

413 

6*12 

Linseed .... 

89-dl5 

14*085 

4-56 

4-01 

6-515 


Both kinds of food produced milk of excellent quality, but the 
author states that the milk, butter, and cheese, after the feeding 
on maize, were of a more agreeable flavour than after the other 
fodder; the same should hold true of the flesh of maize-fed sheep. 

J. P. 

Activity of Bees. By E. Eelbkmetbe and Planta-Reiohenaxi {Bied, 
Cmtr,, 1880, 191 — 193). — ^This paper is a sequel to former reports on a 
similar subject (see tHs vol., 415), being further experiments made to 
ascertain whether the wax secreted by bees is derived from the sugar 
and other hydrocarbons which are found in the nectar of the flowers, or 
from such nitrogenous matters as exist in the pollen. A healthy swarm 
was bought in February, well cared and fed, and at the beginning of 
the experiments was in a very healthy condition. A determined 
number of the -bees were carefully weighed, and with the queen trans- 
ferred to the experimental hive, which was furnished with all appli- 
ances requisite W carrying out the experiments. The food was 
weighed in tared capsules ; before the weighing K)f the swarm 50 of the 
bees were killed with chloroform vapour, and used for fat and nitro- 
gen determinations. Each experiment lasted four days and four 
nights, and for a whole day the animals were confined to the hive. 

The bees were first fed with a solution of sugi^candy, and a remark- 
able yield of wax was the result. The suggestion was made the 
albumin in tbeir bodies contributed to it, but both the nitrogen and 
the flat were the same before and after the experiment. A second trial 
was made by feeding the bees on honey, but the quantify of wax pro- 
duced was less Further observations, extended over longer periods, 
were made with a view to see what effect temperature would 
have on the production of wax. The first, made during fevourabie 
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weatlier on sugar-candy solution mixed witli 1 per cent, of wheat dour, 
gave very good results ; the second, carried on simultaneously on honey 
and wheat flour, gave good, but still inferior results ; the third, with 
the same food as the first, but in less favourable weather, gave a much 
inferior yield ; in another experiment the small proportion of 0*22 per 
cent, dry gelatin was added to the sugar solution with unsatisfactory 
results, whilst a much larger proportion of gelatin, IJ per cent., added 
to honey produced a very large amount, w hen, however, the quan- 
tity of gelatin was increased to 5 per cent., and when a mixture of 20 
parts peptone and 20 parts honey was employed, the bees refused their 
food altogether, and most of them died. A mixture was made of 1‘18 
parts glutinous peptone, 100 parts sugar, and 60 parts rose-water ; it 
was all eaten, but neither honey nor wax produced ; the bodies of the 
bees were distended, their honey-bags full, but their stomachs empty. 
A mixture of 842 grams sugar-syrup and 28 grams egg-albumin was 
also quickly consumed, but no honey or wax obtained ; a similar mix- 
ture of egg-yolk (24 to 414 sugar syrup) produced a small proportion 
of wax only. As general restdts ihe authors believe that the food of 
bees should not be highly nitrogenous, and that beeswax is formed from 
non-nitrogenous substances, especially sugar. 

Brlenmeyer is further of opinion that the fatty portions of the 
bees’ bodies are formed solely from hydrocarbons, the albuminoids 
only playing the part of nourishment to the active organs, keeping 
them in worldiig order and supplying waste. J. B. 

Extractives firom Muscles. By B. Dbmaiit (pJiem. 1879, 
790). — ^The amount of creatine (and creatinine) increases rapidly in 
the muscles of pigeons kept without food. Xanthine and hypoxanthine 
decrease regularly in the muscles of healthy pigeons, but increase 
durmg long-continued inanition. Lactic acid decreases during inani- 
tion. M. M. P, M. 


Chemistry of Vegetable. Physiology and Agricultore. 

Influence of the Galvanic Current on Bacteria. By F. Oohn 
and B. Mbndelshon {Bied,, Gmtr,^ 1880, 226 — 227). — The authors 
carried out their experiments- to verify the assertion of Schiel, that the 
galvanic current prevented the development of bacteria. 

The results were that a feeble current from one pair of elements had 
no perceptible effect; a current from two elements rendered the solu- 
tion inactive at the positive pole ; a current from five continued for 24 
hours completely stOTilised the whole solution, and deprived it of its 
^wer to infect another solution. The solution at the positive pole was 
first affected, with the stronger current the liquid became acid at the 
pofdtive and alkaline at the negative pole. The induction current had 
no perceptible effect on the bacteria. J. B. 

Effect of Putre&ctlve Ohauges on Bacteria. By WEBmCH 
Oenir., 1880, 22^^226). — ^In all solntions containing bacteria 
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a time aorives when they cease to propagate, and after a longer time 
they lose their power to indnce farther l3e in fresh nutritive solutions. 
This admitted fact leads to the belief that the putrefaction induced by 
bacteria produces substances which are poisons to these organisms. 

Experiments were made on meat-extracts of various ages with phenol, 
slsatole, indole, and other putrefaction-produets, all of which were 
found to exercise an injurious ejffect on bacteria; moreover substances 
most disposed to putrefaction were easily preserved from it by means 
of any of them in fresh solutions which were purposely impregnated. 
The addition of trifling quantities of these matters promptly caused 
inactivity of the bacteria, and the author considers he has fully proved 
the truth of Baumann and ITencki’s propositions on the subject. 

The experiments in question lead to the solution of a highly inter- 
esting problem in pathology. The author says that the same or similar 
operations are carried out in the progress of septic diseases ; the sup- 
position that the organisms which are the cause of infectious diseases 
give rise to products which eventually cause their own distinction 
is the only way in which the progress of these diseases can be pro- 
perly comprehended. Many sicknesses, such as smallpox, measles, 
scarlet and relapsing fevers, which are now generally ascribed to the 
presence of bacteria, progress so peculiarly and take such a regular 
course that one is forced to believe that, with the cause of the malady, 
its own distinctive poison is produced in the same manner as in the 
experiments here noted. J. F. 

Bacteria in the Atmosphere. By Miflbt (Bied. Oentr., 1880, 
227 — 228). — The author reports the results of numerous experiments 
on the genns of bacteria contained in the air, and draws the following 
oonclnsions therefrom : — 

That the air contains numerous fertile germs, which can be gathered 
Ibj the experimentalist and systematically propagated and classified ; 
that not only does the air contain the futile germs of well-known 
species, such as micrococci and bacilli, but of other peculiar species 
which are not classifled ; hut that on the other hand the germs of the 
bacteria of ferments, the Bacterium ternw^ the ferment of putrefaction, 
spirilli, &c., have not been recognised. Air drawn through soil has 
sometimes shown the presence of bacteria germs; but on the other 
hand the air from the rooms of a crowded hospital for spotted typhus 
fever was found to be quite free, probably in consequence of excellent 
ventilation and disinfection. Air taken from above a sink was rich 
in fruitful germs. J. P. 

Atmospheric Bacteria. By P. Miguel (Oom^t rend., 91, 64 — 
67). — The number of bacteria present in the air is very small in 
winter, increases in spring, is still higher in summer and autumn, and 
decreases rapidly during hoar frosts ; during dry periods the nnmber 
of bacteria is high, that of monld-spores is low ; in wet periods, the 
nnmber of bacteria is very low, that of mould-spores is high. The 
author baa endeavoured to determine the number of bacteria in a given 
volume of air, but with no definite results. On certain days during 
the winter 200 litres of air produced no change in solutions very liable to 
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sltBratiozi ; in some cftses air taken from i^niet rooms was without 
effect in quantities less than 30 litres ; in the case of air taken near 
sewers 1 litre was sufficient. Comparing the amount of baoteria in 
the air with the prevalence of zymotic diseases, the author concludes 
that an increase in the amount of bacteria is apparently followed, 
after an interval of eight days, by an increase of conta^ous and epi- 
demic diseases, but the evidence is not sufficient to definitely settle the 
question Other experiments lead to the conclusion that the vapour 
of water rising from the soil, from rivers, or from masses in full putre- 
faction, is free from germs ; that the gases evolved from decaying 
substances, and the air passed over putrid meats are free from germs, 
provided that the putrefying substance is as moist as soil taken 0*3 m. 
from the surface. The author has inoculated many living animals 
■with bacteria of various kinds, but without any physiological effects. 

0. H. B. 

A Digestive Ferment of the Juice of the Pig-tree. By 
Bouchut (Oompt T & nd .^ 91, 67 — 68). — The milky juice which is found 
in small quantity in the common fig-tree, was collected in Provence 
in the month of April. 5 grams of fiie partially coagulated substance, 
consisting of a syrnpy liquid, and a white, sticky, resinoas, elastic, 
aromatic coagulum were mixed with 60 grams distilled water, 10 
grams of moist fibrin added, and the mixture kept at a temperature of 
60®. In less than 24 hours the fibrin was completely digested, leaving 
a small quantity of white, homogeneous residue. A further quantity 
of 10 grams, then 12, then 16, in all 90 grams of fibrin were added in 
the course of a month. Each successive quantity was completely 
digested in 24 hours, and each left a white residue, the composition of 
wmch has not been determined. The liquid showed no signs of fer- 
mentation or putrefaction. C. H. B. 

Chemical Changes in Nitrogenous Substances during Fer- 
mentation. By M. DBLBEtJCK and others (Bied. Oentr,, 1880, 217 — 
222). — ^This is an endeavour to estimate quantitatively the amount of 
yeast formed during fermentation by examination of the mash before 
and the filtrate at the end of the process. The authors proceed from 
the standpoint that the mash is a solution of nutritive mateiial, from 
which the yeast-cells in their growth abstract the matter necessary for 
their development, and that consequently the difference in the amount 
of this material found at two examinations is an exact measure of the 
yeast produced, the chemical composition of the yeast itself remain- 
ing constant. The sugar contained in the mash cannot be taken as a 
staudard, as it splits up into alcohol and carbonic anhydride, and these 
do not remain m the yeast. It is otherwise, however, with albumin- 
ous matters, of which the yeast shows a percentage of 60 per cent, in 
the dry substance, these can he taken as an exact measure of the yeast 
production. 

The difficully of directly estimating albnminous bodies leads the 
authors to measure them by means of one of their constituents, nitro- 
gen, and they find the process exceedingly accurate : for example, in 
one experiment they found for 100 parts of nitrogen, which was con- 
tained in the sweet mash, undissolved in the ground malt 46*2 parts, 
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dissolved in the filtrate 53*8, total 100 parts ; and after fermentation 
nndissolved in the grains and yeast 64*8, dissolved in the filtrate 35*2, 
total 100 parts, showing that 18*6 parts of nitrogen had passed from the 
soluble to the insoluble state. A series of experiments was made with 
like results, and the authors formulate the following mle. The abso- 
lute quantity of yeast produced in a mash is independent of the 
dissolved sugar, but depends directly on the amount of soluble nitro- 
genous matter. The authors discuss the supposition that a combination 
of the alcohol with the acid might lead to production of albuminoids, 
but dismiss it as untenable, having found that a qnantiiy of about 1*2 per 
cent, lactic acid caused very little separation of those substances. 

To settle the question they took 100 c.c. of clear filtered sweet mash, 
and mixed it witib 15 c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol, so that the mixture 
contained about 12 per cent, of alcohol. Many horn's’ observation 
failed to show any results which would tend to lessen the value of the 
proposed mode of estimation. Another important point in regard to 
fermentation which the authors propose to decide is the period at 
which the yeast cells are formed, and they believe that in this matter 
also the estimation of the soluble nitrogenous matter is a valuable 
indicator, as shown by the following experiment : the mash was of 
potatoes with 4 per cent, of barley malt, and they found that at the 
beginning of tbe head fermentation 33 per cent, of the soluble had 
become insoluble, at the end of the head fermentation 35*4 per cent., 
and at the complete termination of the fermentation 36*1 per cent., 
the vast bulk of the yeast having been formed before the visible work- 
ing commenced. They draw the conclusion that the formation of 
yeast cells has practically no connectiou with the visible working of 
the mash. 

Another experiment had an unexpected result : the mash was the 
same as in the former instance, but the temperature at which the 
operation was carried out waet 2^* Seaumur lower. After the top fer- 
mentation was over there was a considerable increase in the amount 
of soluble nitrogenous matter existing in the filtrate, as much as 7*5 
per cent, which had previously become insoluble reverting to the solu- 
ble condition. The authors believe that if the temperature is too low 
there is a decomposition of the yeast, but they have not fully investi- 
gated this aspect of the subject. J. F. 

Seed Production of Red Clover. By G. Habbklanot (Bied. 

1880, 199 — 201). — Every farmer who raises red clover for the 
sake of the seed is aware of the uncertainty of its produce. The 
quality of the crop frequently suffers from the unequal ripening of 
the seeds, and this in a far greater degree than is the case with 
other field crops. Darwin’s researches have shown clover to be 
one of those plants whose fructification depends on the visits of insects. 
The florets of any individual head of blossom are not all at one time in 
a fit state to profit by the visit of those insects, the lower florets ex- 
panding first, the upper later, and when these are in full bloom the 
lower have decayed, or at least are on their way to decay ; when the 
crown of the stalk has bloomed the florets are weakly and unattractive 
to insects. 
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The author’s researches confirm this view. A certain number of the 
ripe fiower-heads, all grown Tinder precisely similar conditions, were 
examined as to the proportion of fmitfiil and sterile florets, and it 
was found that in the upper portion the f ruitfnl seeds predominated ; 
whilst the reverse was the case in the under portion of the flower 
head. Some seeds were barren in the upper florets, but they were 
too few to affect the proportion. 

Under favourable circumstances the greater part of the florets would 
be fructified, but those circumstances rarely occur, and for a rarely 
successful crop of seed, a vigorous and quick bloom, and an active 
visitation of insects is necessary j whilst bad results are to be expected 
irom dull rainy weather, which retards blossoming and is unfavourable 
to insect life. The author suggests the encouragement of bees about 
clover farms, but can propose no other remedy for the unequal bloom- 
ing of the flowers than a careful selection of the seed. J. E. 

Germination of Beet Seeds. By P. Puttb (Bied. Cenir.^ 1880, 
196 — 199). — The anther’s object in the experiments reported was to 
ascertain the effect of steeping the seed of the sugar beet in manure 
materials. During the previous year, he had made experiments with 
potassium nitrate, which was employed to the amount of times the 
weight of the seeds, either in fine powder applied, or in the form of a 
solution of the strength of 22® Baum6. Seeds steeped for 24 hours 
germinated easily and quickly; on the appearance of the seedling 
leaves they took a fine colour, and developed more strongly than seed 
which had not been so treated. Superphosphate has been tried in 
concentrated solution, hut is unsuitable by reason of its acid and cor- 
rosive nature, and the dif&cnlty of drying the seeds sufficiently for ihe 
sowing machine. If employed at aU it should be in the form of dried 
powder. 

The germination of the beet seed begins between 6 — 7® 0. ; at this 
temperature it takes about 20 days to appear above ground. At less 
than 6® the growth is arrested, to recommence when the temperature 
is raised ; it is, therefore, necessary to sow in April. In the begin- 
ning of the month the midday heat alone is useful, and it does not 
penetrate deep enough into the soil, hence the necessity of shallow 
sowings of this seed. It also requires a large amount of moisture, and 
if sown deep or too early the tender shoots are unable to pierce the 
thick layer of earth which covers it. 

The author has had good results in practice from 48 hours’ steeping 
in liquid stable manure, and drying sufficiently to sow. Instead, how- 
ever, of spreading the seeds to &ry they may he gathered in heaps and 
allowed to heat sufficiently to start the germination : in 5 or 6 days 
the radicula appears, and sowing sho^d be immediately proceeded 
with. In well prepared ground the growth proceeds without inter- 
ruption, and in less than 14 days, if sown in the middle of April, 
there is a weU grown crop of seedling. 

B*o better cultural instcuctioiis can be given for beets than those 
which are followed successfully with potatoes. The choice of soil, 
manures, and all conditions are similar, and for both a late vegetation 
is nndesirable, as it diminishes the time for coming to maturity, until 
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wHcli, tlie full quantity of sugar is not obtainable. Sugar can be 
found at all stages in tbe growth of the beet, but it is much less in the 
growing plant than when the cells are fully formed and their produc- 
• tion has ceased. In the plains of Algeria the beet is indigenous and 
an annual ; there is no repose in v^etation, no need for the plant to 
store up sugar for future u6e ; this is probably the cause of the small 
jield of sugar in the beets of Spain, Southern France, and Italy. The 
beet thrives best in countries where a hot summer is followed by sudden 
and great cold, in such places it is biennial and accumulates a supply 
of sugar for its future needs. Mild damp climates, with many wind 
currents from the sea are unfavourable. 

The author believes that the excellence of the roots grown in 
Bohemia, Poland, and Russia is due rather to these conditions of 
climate than to care in cultivation. J. F. 

QnanUties of Amides and Albnininoids In Green Plants: 
Decomposition of Nitric Acid and Ammonia in Plants- By 0. 
Kbllnee (Chemi, Gentr., 1879, 744 — 749 ; 761 — 768). — The author*s 
results, which are arranged in the following table, show that green 
plants contain notable quantities of nitrogen in the form of amido- 
acids and acid amides. 

The original paper contains a discussion of these results &om the 
point of view of physiological botany. 

Experiments are also detailed which show that peas grown in sand 
soaked with calcium nitrate, ammonium chloride, and ammonium 
nitrate resjiectively, and watered with solution of the same salts, con- 
tained from 5 to 7 per cent, of their total nitrogen in the form of 
amido-acids and acid amides, and about 2*5 per cent, in the form of 
albuminoid compounds. 



Total 
nitrogen 
per cent. 

Eitrogen not present 
as albuminoids. 

Nitrog^ 
as amido- 
compounds. 
Per cent. 

[ Percent. 

Calculated 
in percents 
or total 
nitrogen. 

Idtcerne. 1 



t 


4 cm. higb., 2 leaves 

6-922 

2-183 

80-6 

— 

12 „ 4 „ 

6-760 

2-042 

35-6 

— 

Same, before flowering 

8-670 

1-183 

83-1 


50 cm. bigb be&re flowering . . . 

2-474 

0-721 

29-1 

0-613 

60—60 cm. bigb, in flower 

8-008 

0-729 

24-2 

0-687 

J&ed Clover in Second Year. 





4 cm. bigb, S leaves 

6-200 

1-958 

37 -7 

— 

7 „ 6 „ 

8-974 

0-976 

24-5 

— 

86 ,9 foil bloom ....... 

2-244 


16-6 

0-370 
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Total 
nitrogen 
per cent. 

Nitroiren not present 
as albuminoids. 

Nitrogen 
as amide* 
compounds. 
Per cent. 


Calculated 
in percents 
of total 
nitrogen. 

JSspareet, 





4 (3m. liigh, 4 leaves 

8 028 

0*811 

26-7 



S 9f 9 jy . • 

3-251 

0-867 

26*4 

— 

JEtye, 





8 cm. high, no intemodes .... 

4*^3 

1*701 

88 *5 

1*245 

86 yf, 8 ,, .... 

8-574 

0*901 

26*2 

9-768 

Avena> elatior. 





17 cm. high 

4 *644 

1*460 

81*3 

— 

56 „ seeding 

2-420 

0-687 

26*8 

— 

Dactylis glomerata. 





16 em. high 

6 091 

1*806 

26*8 

— 

45 „ seeding 

2-583 

0*452 

17*8 

— 

Meaimo IBlamts. 





Isf; cntiiiig. 

4*01 

0-875 

22*8 

0*763 

8nd „ 

2*81 

0*496 

19*0 

0*415 

8pd „ 

2*14 

0*208 

13 *7 

0*257 

1st „ 

2 824 

0-988 

34*8 

0*892 

2nd „ 

1-787 

0*285 

16 0 

0*239 

3rd „ 

2*364 

0 102 

7*5 

0*033 

Meadow hay 

1*736 

0 218 

12 -6 

0*175 

„ over ripe 

1 *450 

0*233 

16 *1 

0*187 

After hay 

2*269 

— 

15 *0 

0 *349 ' 

j» 

2*384 


16 *0 

0*356 


M. M. P. M. 


Tarmin of Stonach. Leaves. Bj H. HACAGiro (Chem. News, 41, 
63). 



Water. 

Tannin. 

Means. 

Upper 

sides. 

Under 

sides. 

Upper 

Bides. 

Under 

sides. 

Water. 

Tannin. 

June loth, 1879 

58*15 

60*23 

24-98 

17 *45 

59 *19 

21 -19 

„ l«ih 

67-12 

63-40 

24*92 

16-11 

60*30 

20-81 

„ 27th 

62-47 

68-44 

26-82 

15-27 

67-96 

20-54 

July 14bh „ 

61 -le 

62-24 

24-75 

10-81 

66-69 

17-78 

y, 29th yy 

49-80 

60-83 

23 80 

9-44 

65-06 

16-62 

Aug. nidi „ 

48-16 

61-80 

21*91 

8-77 

64-97 

15-34 
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The leaves were taken at the dates given from the upper and under 
sides of the branches respectively. 

The larger quantity of tannin in the leaves from the upper side of 
branches is noteworthy. M. M. P. M. 

Oxalic Acid in Beet Leaves. By A. (Bied, Cenir.^ 

1880, 236). — The results of the author’s investigations show that the 
fresh leaves of the sugar-beet contain 4 per cent oxalic acid, of which 
one-third is in a soluble form. When it is considered how great are 
the quantities of these leaves eaten by cattle in countries where the 
beetroot sugar industry is large, it behoves farmers to be on their 
guard, as the acid induces inflammation of the mucous coats of the 
stomach. The pickling of the leaves with chalk is likely to prevent 
this unpleasantness, the soluble acid being converted into calcium 
oxalate, which is insoluble in the weak acids of the stomach. 

J. F. 

Distribution of Potassium Nitrate in the Beet By H. 
Pellet (Bied. Centr., 1880, 235). — ^The roots experimented on were 
grown in ridges after Ohamponnois* system. They were manured 
with 40,000 kilos, of stable manure and 1,200 kilos, of chemical 
mannre per hectare; 80 cm. between the ridges, and 10 — 11 cm. 
between each plant in the row. The following is the amount of potas- 
sium nitrate ; — 

Fresh substance. Ihy substance. 

Stalk and leaf-ribs 0*846 8*46 

Green matter of leaves 0*148 1*10 

Under normal conditions the roots contain less than the leaves, but 
when the whole contents are under the average, the root proportion is 
comparatively higher; for example, the author found in one plant 
fresh leaves, 0*76 ; roots, 0*48, whilst Pagnoul in others found in ihe 
leaves 0*006 and 0*292 ; in the roots of the same plant 0*008 and 0*198. 
The leaves which had fallen from a plant on 26th September were 
lioh in the salt, equal to 1 per cent, at the time of their falling off. 

The amount of the salt varies also in different parts of the root, one 
of 600 grams containing 11*68 per cent, sugar in the juice, gave in 
the middle 0*23, in the crown 0*80, and in the point 0*1 78 per cent, of 
potaasinm nitrate, the sugar in the point was 3 per cent, more than in 
the crown. J. F. 

Effect of Cold on Cherry Laurel. By Fluckiger (Fltarm, J. 
Trans. [3], 10, 749). — Cherry laurel leaves when exposed to intense 
cold, yield a small quantity of an essential oil differing from that 
obtained from the living plant. The oil has an acid reaction, but no 
traces of hydrocyanic, benzoic, or formic acid were found. The cause 
of the acid reaction is not known. Crystals separate out from the oil 
on standing (m. p. 60°). L. T. O’S. 

Nutritive Value of Fruits. By J. K5nig (Bied. Centr., 1880, 
239 — 240). — The following is a valuable contribution to our know*- 

VOL. XXXVIII. 3 / 
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ledge of the subject. Au analysis of potatoes is added for the sake of 
comparison : — 


Soluble in water. 



r Minimum . 
Apples s Maximum . 
LAyeiage. .. 

r Minimum . 
Pears ■< Maximum . 
[Average... 

Plums. Average . . . 




Nitro- 

Water. 

genouB 

sub&tances. 

68*29 

0*50 

82*88 

3*60 

76*77 

1-79 



Influence of Steaming on the Digestibility of Hay. By Horn- 
BERGEB {Landw, Versuchs.^Stat, 24, 380 — 381). — These experiments 
on feeding oxen with steamed hay have as yet yielded no favourable 
result, the nitrogenous constituents of the steamed hay being present 
in a less digestible form than in ordinary dry hay ; only 68 per cent, 
of the digestible nitrogenous constituents were assimilated (comp, this 
voL, p. 498). J. El. 0. 


Beet Besidues as Fodder. By H. Pellet and Oh. db Levandibr 
Ce7iir,, 1880, 280 — 284). — ^It is stated that the residue obtained 
by the diffiusion method of extracting the juice irom beetroots is of 
more value as a cattle fodder than either the residue obtained by 
hydraulic pressure or hy maceration. Analyses are given, and a 
method is described for the proper preservation of the residues. 

A. J. 0. 

Damage to Seed Peas by Weevil. By G. Marge (Bied. Gmtr., 
1880, 201 — 203). — There are different opinions as to the value of peas 
which have suffered from the attacks of this pest; it is admitted that 
they are unsuited for human food, but many persons think they can 
be used as seed. To settle the question, the author examined two 
sorts, whioh out of 13 grown for experimental purposes, were found to 
be oonsiderably damaged. Of every 100 seeds it was found that 40 on 
an average were injured. 100 sound peas weighed 21'20 grams, the 
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same number of damaged only 16*30, or a difference of 23*1 per cent. 
Of 100 of the partially eaten peas 74 had the radicnla and plnmnla 
both seriously damaged, and in 13 only were neither injured. In the 
majority of cases the portion of seed which is considered the most 
valuable, suffered. A chemical analysis given in the paper verifies this 
observation, and the author gives as his opinion that damaged peas 
should not be used as seed. The prevention of the damage next en- 
gaged the author’s attention. The effect of a high temperature and 
of chemicals in particular, was tried. The employment of heat is 
not always possible ,* malt kilns must be used, and they shrivel and 
dry up the seed, make it look old and unsightly, and there is a danger 
of killing it by careless manipulation. The employment of chemical 
solutions has the advantage of killing the worm without the destruc- 
tion of the seed, but is stiU injurious. The seeds swell up, and unless 
they are sown at once, they must be spread out and dried; they 
become wrinkled, and lose their marketable appearance. Large space 
is required, and in unfavourable weather considerable loss is sustained 
by mildew. Another plan proposed is to leave the seeds over for a 
second year, which cei^nly frees them from live insects, but then the 
damage done is far greater. Amongst gaseous remedies carbon bisul- 
phide vapour is the best and cheapest, others, such as alcohol and 
ether vapour, being effectual, but dangerous and expensive. 

J. P. 

SymphLytiun asperrimum as a Fodder. ByB. Wi£,dt and others 
{Bied. Oentr,^^ 1880, 290 — 298). — This plant, which belongs to the 
family BoragiThem, is shown to 1^ of great value as a cattle fodder, and 
as it grows rapidly and gives a large produce, it would repay extensive 
cultivation, Wildt’s analysis of me dried plant gave per cent. : pro- 
tein substances, 22*37; fibre, 18*24; fat, 3*06; non-nitrogenous 
extractive matter, 43*04 ; ash, 18*29 ; phosphoric acid, 1*62 ; potash, 
7*87 ; Hme, 3*74, A previous analysis by V oelcker showed 28*37 per 
cent, protein substance in the leaves, and 13*06 in the stem ; non- 
nitrogenous matter, 54*49 aud 72*49; ash, 17*74 and 14*45 in the 
leaves and stem respectively. Its properties and the method followed 
in its cultivation, are also described. A. J. C. 

Chemical Examination of Ligneous Papilionacese. By F. 
Plighb aud L. GEANUEAr (Bied, Cerdr., 1880, 284 — 286). — Pour species 
growing on a siliceous soil were examined, viz., Gytisus Laburnum^ Uhx 
Burojgesus^ Sarothamus vulgaris^ and Bobinia Pseydo-ameia, The resulte 
indicate that plants of the same natural family growing on the same soil 
differ considerably iu the amount aud in the distribution of starch and 
in the amount of ash and nitrogen. The percentage composition of 
the ash shows still greater variation. These differences increase or 
decrease according as the relationship between the plants becomes 
more or leas distant. The soil is exhausted in an unequal degree by 
different members of the same family. 

Oomparison is made between the mineral constituents which were 
absorbed from the soil by each of the four khids, not one of which 
would repay cultivation. A J. 0. 

^ 8/2 
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Cultivation of Sugar-Beet. Bj A. Ladureatj {Bled, Gentr,, 1880, 
286—288) and H. Ceamponnois (ihid,^ 288 — 289). — The authors have 
independently examined the two methods which are generally em- 
ployed in the cnltivation of the sugar-beet, but the results obtained are 
somewhat contradictory as to whether ridge culture is the more ad- 
vantageous. c. 

Cultivation of the Yellow Lupine, By B. Wrin (Bled, Oeiih * , 
1880, 261 — ^265). — ^A confirmation for the most part of Lehmann’s 
results (this Journal, 1876, 1, 734), that this plant is able to thrive in 
soils winch are not supplied with nitrogenous manure, and that the 
nitrogen when supplied should be in the form of nitrate (of soda). 
Instead of fallowing the soil, it is stated that the same result may be 
obtained with greater profit by cultivating the lupine. A. J. 0. 

Fallowing. By E. Wollitt (Bied, Centr., 1880, 252 — 258).— The 
author has examined the influence of Allowing on (a) the tempera- 
ture, (t) on the humidity, and (c) on the decomposition of the soil. 

a, A soil in fallow is warmer in summer, but colder in winter, 
whilst the variations in the temperature are considerably greater than 
is the case in a soil which is covered with a plant surface. 

Plants prevent the direct action of the sun’s rays on the surface of 
the soil, and consume a quantity of heat, which is thus lost to the soil, 
in the process of transpiration and of nocturnal radiation. Moreover, 
as the upper organs of perennial plants decay, they form a surface 
cover to the soil, and in this way the cooling action of the air and of 
radiation is diminished. On fallow land the reverse action occurs ; 
there is unimpeded radiation, and the temperature of the surrounding 
air is communicated to the surface of the soil and thence transmitted 
to a lower stratum, 

I, The amount of water in a cultivated soil in vegetation is always 
less than is in the same land in a state of fallow. This law is good for 
all kinds of soils in feillow, even after repeated harrowing, Ac. The 
reasons that are given in explanation of this rule are in accordance 
with those which have been previously stated by the author (this 
Journal, Abst., 1880, 498). 

Experiments on grass and clover land and on quartz-sand, turf, and 
clayey soils, show that with the same rainfall a considerably larger 
quantity of water percolates through a soil in fallow than through a 
soil which is covered with a vegetating plant surface. 

It is therefore apparent that fallowing plays an important part in 
regulating the humidity of the soil, and in sustaining the crops in 
seasons of drought. It also partly accounts for the favoni*able results 
obtained by growing rape after a crop of close growing and desiccating 
plants, such as clover and clover glass, especially if the land has been 
harrowed and kept in fallow some time previously to sowing out, — and 
of wheat after rape. In the latter case the soil has had time in the 
interval — July to September — to re-absorb an amount of moisture 
equal to that withdrawn from it by the previous crop. 

^ c. The generally humid condition of fallow land, together with a 
higher temperature, promotes the decomposition of humus substances, 
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and enriches tlie air of the soil in carbonic anhydride. It was found 
by Pettenkofer’s method that the amount of carbonic anhydride in the 
air in the soil at a dej^th of 25 cm. on land in fallow was on an average 
during May to November, four times as great as that in grass land. 

^ This excess in carbonic anhydiide is favourable to the decomposi- 
tion of the insoluble constituents of the soil, thus increasing the nutri- 
tive value of the soil to plant-life. Whilst as a genei*al rule it may be 
stated that fallowing is advantageous to the soil, yet under some con- 
ditions it may have the contrary effect. It is injurious tor instance on 
sandy soils, where the object should be to keep the soil as much as 
possible under a plant surface in order to avoid a washing out of iis 
soluble constituents ; also on clayey soils in damp climates or with 
much rainfall, as the excess of water being unable to drain off by per- 
colation lies on the surface of the land. Winter fallowing on binding 
soils is of value in assisting the disintegration of the soil by a succes- 
sive freezing and thawing of the enclosed particles of water ; in this 
way the soil acquires a structure which could be given to it only by a 
considerable expenditure of labour. A. J. 0. 

Behaviour of Natural Soils and of Plants Growing in them 
towards Water. By G. Havenstein {Bied. Gentr.^ 1880, 244 — 252). 

Absorption of Ammonia by the Soil. By Orth (Landiu. 
Versuchs^Stat^ 24, 376 — 879). — The absorption of ammonia by the 
soil varies with the quantity of oxide of iron or humus present. If 
sandy soils be mixed with loam or moor soil, the absorption of nitrogen 
is proportionately increased, especially by the latter, J. K. C. 

Influence of Forests on the Rainfall. By M. Fauteat 
Oentr.^ 1880. 241 — 244). — Forests, and pine forests more especially, 
have the property of attracting aqueous vapour, so that the rainfall is 
greater over a pine forest than over a contiguous area which is 
unplanted. This conclusion is supported by the results of the hygro- 
metrio and rainfall determinations which were obtained in the two 
cases, under similar conditions as regards elevation. A, J. C. 

Comparative RainJall in Woods and Fields. By A. Matthibu 
(Bied. Cetitr,, 1880, 164 — 168). — This paper is an abstract of a report 
made by tue President of the Administration of Forests in France, on 
certain meteorological observations made during eleven years at the 
three stations in the neighbourhood of Nancy, two of them situated in 
the forest, and one in the open country, their object being to determine, 
1st, the effect of wooded and open land on the quantity of water absorbed 
by the soil ; 2nd, the proportion according to which the leaves hinder 
the rain reaching the sou ; 3rd, the evaporation on wooded and on open 
ground; 4th, the temperature of the air within and without the 
wood. The averages of the eleven years’ rainfall at the two forest 
stations were as lUO and 97, and at the open station 81, from which it 
would appear that the influence of forests is to increase the rainfall, 
and that therefore forests are useful in feeding springs and streams 
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but these observations, taken in a limited district, are not accepted bj 
the author €is conclusive without further consideration. 

The amount of rain which reached the soil under the trees was 
quite as much, indeed rather more than in the open ground. 

The amount of evaporation varies with the temperature in the open 
ground, but in the woods it remains tolerably constant ; the total evapo- 
ration in the former was in the eleven years three times as great, as in 
the latter. 

The temperature within the forest on an average of nine years was 
half a degree Cent, below that of the open ground, but the variations 
less in amount. J. F. 

Injurious Effect of Peat Water on Meadows, By Klein {Bied, 
Geni)\, 1880, 168 — 171). — This paper was called forth by an overflow 
of black bog water in a certain district of East Prussia, and the investi- 
gations which were then made as to the amount of damage caused by 
the overflow. The Eoyal Commissioner collected a quantity of the 
water, and sent some to different experimental stations, with a request 
for analysis and experiment. It was found that the water contained 
in solution 31*28 per 100,000 organic matter (humic acid) ; 17*59 
mineral matter, lime, iron, &c., together with a very large propor- 
tion of suspended matter, humic and geio salts, and finely divided 
particles of humus, the organic matters being presumably those 
injurious to vegetation, firstly, by giving opportunity for the for- 
mation of the so-called bog stone or bog ore, and thereby diminish- 
ing the space available for the roots of plants, and also by acting as a 
reducing agent, and producing chemical combinations poisonous to vege- 
tation. 

When this water is taken from its collecting ground, where it has 
not had access to the oxygen of the air, its chemical composition 
undergoes alteration. Combinations of humus and iron dissolved in 
the water are precipitated, and gradually permeate the soil, becoming 
so intimately combined that hard stony masses are formed, which 
after a time experience farther changes, rendering them fatal to vege- 
tation ; the surface of the earth becomes hard and impervious to the 
oxygen of the air, and the humus, withdrawing oxygen from the iron 
compound, forms salts destructive to vegetable life. Particularly 
unsuitable are such waters to clay with a marly subsoil, whilst strong 
calcareous soils bear it better, because of the property which lime 
possesses of decomposing humus. Upon meadows growing on the 
latter kind of soil the effect is most injurious, and might result in 
changing it to moorland. The result of the series of experiments is 
decidedly against the employment of this water in any fanning opera- 
tions. J. E. 

Manure Experiments with Eye, Wheat, and Oats. By A. 
Paoel and H. Meyee {Bied. Centr.^ 1880, 178 — 182). — The reluctance 
of sm^l farmers to employ artificial manures is considerable, except in 
the neighbourhood of large farms, where example leads to their partial 
use. The authors instituted the following experiments, believing that 
strong efforts should be made to overcome tliip reluctance. 
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The first experiment was to ascertain if it would pay better to 
employ a large or a small quantity of manure ; four spaces of 140 square 
meters were carefully tilled and prepared exactly in the same way, one 
was manured with sheep’s dung ; the other with 600 kilos, of bone- 
meal ; the third with 300 kilos, bone-meal ; and the fourth, 400 kilos, 
superphosphate. 

The tabulated results show that the employment of the large quan- 
tity of bone-meal yielded the largest crop, but the 300 kilos, plot paid 
the best interest on the capital expended. 

The second experiment was to ascertain if the employment of larger 
or smaller quantities of superphosphate after the bone-meal of the 
preceding year, paid better interest on the capital employed ; and at 
the same time trials were made as to whether sodium nitrate when 
used should be dug in or used as top dressing. The experiments prove 
to the authors’ satisfaction that the use of 400 kilos, of superphos- 
phate per hectare is more profitable than 200 kilos., and that the 
employment of sodium nitrate is more successful as top dressing 
than when dug in or sown with the seed; in the latter case a con- 
siderable amount of nitrogen is lost by sinking into the ground before 
the plants are ready to assimilate it. 

The third series of experiments was made to verify the effects of 
artificial manures used with stable dung. The same course of treat- 
ment was pursued, and the conclusion arrived at was, that the use of 
the artificial manure increased the produce considerably. J. F. 

Bone-meal as a Manure for Potatoes. By Meybr (Bied, Oeidar.^ 
1880, 265 — 268). — Bone-meal manure increases the weight of the 
produce, but it is uncertain whether its action is to increase the size 
or the number of the tubers. It probably tends to develop the entire 
plant. A. J. G. 

Report by Dr. Petermann "On the Agricultural Vfidue of 
so-called < Retrograde Phosphoric Acid,^ and Discussion 
thereon; at the Meeting of Directors of Agricultural Experi- 
mental Stations, held at Karlsruhe; September 16 and 17; 
1879. (Landw. Verauclis.-Stat^y 24, 310—358.) — ^It is the universal 
opinion of French chemists, that the agricultural value of retro- 
grade phosphoric acid is eqisal in aU respects to that of the soluble 
form ; accordingly, in analyses of superphosphate conducted in France, 
the worth of the aitide is fixed by the sum of soluble and reiarograde 
phosphoric acid, the latter being estimated by means of its solubility in 
citrate of ammonia. Experiments by Grandeau, Koeth, and others 
point to this conclusion, which, however, has, up to the present time, 
not been accepted by German chemists. The author has therefore 
performed some experiments, with the view of ascertaining the relative 
values of soluble and retrograde phosphoric acid in the most effective 
manner possible. The plants made nse of in his experiments were 
peas and barley ; these were grown in pots containing known quanti- 
ties of soil and manure, the latter consisting of soluble or retr^rade 
phosphoric acid, precipitated dicalcium phosphate, soluble in ammo- 
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ninm citrate, or rendered insoluble by beat. The following table gives 
the results of the experiments : — 


I. Peas. 


Straw and 


Pots I and II, without manure 

Fruit. 

G-roins. 

46*24 

pods. 

Grains. 

28-79 

Total. 

0iam8. 

75-03 

„ III and rV, soluble phosphoric acid 

60-48 

34-52 

85-00 

„ Y and YI, retrograde phosphoric 
acid 

49-58 

33-70 

83-28 

,, YII and YIII, precipitated phos- 
phate 

54-20 

32-00 

86-20 

„ IX and X, precipitated and heated 
phosphate 

47-11 

27-97 

75-05 


II. Barley, 





Straw and 





chaff. 

Total. 



Ghrains. 

Grams. 

Groins. 

Pots I and II. As 

before . . . 

. . . 20-66 

45*32 

65-98 

„ III and IV. 


. . . 25-32 

50-60 

75-92 

„ V and VI. 

„ • . • . 

. . . 23-98 

48-98 

72-96 

„ VllandVIII. 

,, ... 

. . . 27-31 

66-21 

83-52 

„ IX and X. 

„ . . . , 

. . . 21-83 

46*45 

68 28 


From the above results we see that in the case of the peas, retro- 
grade phosphoric acid produced as great an increase of yield as the 
soluble form, and that in the case of both peas and barley, precipitated 
phosphate produced a greater yield than either, whereas phosphate, 
insoluble in ammonium citrate, had hardly any f^ect. These experi- 
ments then confirm the conclusion previously arrived at by the author, 
that phosphate soluble in ammonium citi*ate is to be regarded as of 
equal value with phosphate soluble in water. In the case, indeed, of 
soils poor in lime, it is even more advantageons to use precipitated 
than soluble phosphate, as Volcker’s experiments show. 

The anthor employs a combination of Joule’s and Fresenius’ methods 
for the estimation of the retrograde phosphoric acid. 

Dr. Fleischer communicated the results of experiments with phos- 
phates in varioM conditions on moorland; in the majority of case^ 
retrograde and insoluble phosphoric acid produced greater yields than 
the soluble form, the reason of this lying in the poor absorptive power 
of such soils. He also deprecated the drawing of conclusions from 
isolated experiments. 

H. Albert gave an accoxint of some experiments carried out by him- 
wlf, in conjunction with Volbrecht, on the absorption of soluble and 
insoluble phosphates by various kinds of soil. They found that when 
soluble phosphate was introduced into sandy soil poor in lime, a quick 
distribution of the phosphoric acid took place, so much so that the 
greater part of it was soon out of reach of the plant ; in the case of 
dicakaum phosphate this did not take place, and the effect of the phos- 
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phoric acid was visible for two or three years afterwards, the dicalciuni 
phosphate becoming gradually insoluble in ammonium citrate. 

After a somewhat lengthy discussion, a motion was carried to the 
effect that while recognising the value of retrograde and precipitated 
phosphoric acid when applied to certain kinds of soil, the meeting 
does not consider the evidence laid before it as conclusive in establish- 
ing the relative agricultural value of retrograde in contradistinction to 
soluble phosphoric acid. J. K. C. 

Nitrogen Manure for Oats. By E. Heiden {Bled. Centr., 1880, 
269 — 2G1). — Nitrogen in the form of nitrate — 50 — 100 kilos, of Chili 
saltpetre per hectare as a top manure — ^is more efficacious for oats 
than in the form of ammonia. A. J- C. 

Chili Saltpetre for Beets. By Pluchet (Bied, Ceutr,^ 1880, 
259). 

Mannring Beets with Sodinm Nitrate. By M. AIarckee (Bied. 
Gentr.y 1880, 175 — 178). — A field was divided into six poiiions, the 
seed and manure employed were, as far as possible, of the same 
quality, and evenly divided. The ground was pi'epai'ed exactly the 
same in each portion : plots No. 2 and 5 had no manure, No. 1 received 
25 kilos.. No. B 50 kilos.. No. 4 75 kilos., No. 6 100 kilos, of sodium 
nitrate. 50 kilos, of seed in No. 1 produced 456*60 of roots ; No. 3 
580-60; No. 4 600*87; No. 6 610*05. 

A second series of experiments was made under similar conditions 
for the purpose of comparing the amount of sugar in beets grown 
with superphosphate and with sodium nitrate; the results were 
unfavourable to the nitrate, but not conclusive, and further investi- 
gations are invited. The author dwells on the importance of an 
extended series of such experiments, the great development of the 
beet-sugar industry having caused the exhaustion of the soil in many 
localities, so that a strongly nitrogenous manure is required. 

Sodium nitrate fulfils many of the necessary conditions, but it has 
not yet been decided whether it is advantageous or not to use it. 

J. F. 

Thirty-eighth Year of a Farm without Stable Manure, 
By SrEOHEB (Bied. Cenfr., 1880, 172 — 176). — This is the third 
decennial report of the farm of Wingendorf, conducted by the author 
since 1840 on the principle of keeping no cattle and not using any 
stable manure. Since last report the property had passed into the 
hands of the Govemment, which on the representation of the leading 
agriculturists of the district, continued the experiment, under the care 
of the author, and it was made auxiliary to the State farm of Brauns- 
dorf for purposes of comparison; the latter farm was considered very 
fertile. Th£ arrangement allowed the author to compare lesults very 
closely, as the two farms were treated exactly alike except in the 
matter of the manure. 

In the five years, 1873 — 1877, the lye crop at Wingendorf exceeded 
that at Braunsdorf by an average of 46^ kilos, per hectare, and the 
oats Hi kilos, per hectare ; the straw being as abundant in one as in 
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the other. Potatoes were not so successful, showing a deficiency of 
46*47 hectolitres per hectare, whilst clover and flax have failed for 
many years, on which account a longer interval between the culti- 
vation of these crops has been decided on. 

The climate, soil, and situation of the two stations are very similar, 
yet at Wingendorf the crops of clover yielded scarcely 20 per 
cent, of a full crop : the grasses sown with the clover suffered equally ; 
the seeds germinated well enough, and promised a good crop in April, 
but in May and June they failed. 

An examination of the manures put on the farm showed that in the 
ten years from 1858 — 1867, there were 7786*55 kilos., and from 
1868 — 1877 3580 57 kilos, more phosphoric acid put into the ground 
than was taken out of it. The large quantity of this class of manure 
was proved to have been unnecessary by the results of the last ten 
years, when the yield was so satisfactory without farther additions of 
phosphates. 

During the first ten years 2861*25 kilos , and in the last 943 3 kilos., 
more nitrogen was removed from the soil than had been added. The 
author conaidei*s the excess was in part drawn from the atmosphere. 
Of potash salts in both periods considerably more was taken off the 
farm, respectively, 4641*5 kilos, and 3837*5 Mos. than had been added 
to it. Analysis showed, however, that the soil was very rich in 
potassium. To secure its solubility a large quantity of lime manure 
was required, which was very liberally used, the first ten years show- 
ing an excess of 13,658*9 kilos., the second ten years 7898*35 kilos, 
over and above the quantity of lime taken off the farm. 

What has been the cause of the failure of the clover, what properties 
are possessed by the stable manure, which is absent from the phosphoric, 
nitrogenons, potash, and lime manures, the author cannot explain, the 
condition and treatment of both farms being so exactly similar that no 
practical farmer conld discern anj difference; the only explanation 
that can be given being a supposition that the farm has been attacked 
with the clover sickness, which sometimes attends clover fields where 
this crop is grown for the sake of seed only. J. F. 

Beet-sugar Refuse as Manure. By E. v. Wolff (JBied, Oentr.y 
1880, 171 — 172). — ^In the process of clarifying the syrup from the 
sugar-beet with lime large quantities of slime separate; it has 
frequently been submitted to analysis, in order to determine its value 
for manurial purposes ; it contains varying amounts of moisture, and 
about 1 — 2 per cent, phosphoric acid, with perhaps -J- of a per cent, 
of nitrogen ; its principal value, however, is the lime, which is useful 
by bringing into play the vegetable matters in the soil in the form of 
humus, and also when the soil is inclined to be of a sour nature. The 
phosphoric acid is about four times, and the nitrogen scarcely half as 
much as in ordinary stable manure. The employment of this material 
is only to be recommended in conjunction with stable manure in about 
equal proportions ; it is a valuable ingredient in a compost ; its money 
value being altogether dependent on the cost of carriage and similar 
commercial considerations. J. F. 
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Modiflcatioii of V. Meyer's Vaponr-density Apparatus. By 
J. Piccard (Per., 13, 1079 — 1080). — The object of this modification of 
Meyer’s vaponr-density apparatus is to avoid the error dne to the 
replacing of the cork after the tnbe containing the weighed quantity 
of substance has been dropped in. For this purpose the headpiece, 
above the evolution. tube, is so arranged that it may be bent down at 
right angles, which is attained by having it in a separate piece, and 
attached to the rest of the apparatus by a moveable joint of india- 
rubber. In an actual experiment the headpiece is brought down to 
the horizontal position, the tube containing the substance pushed into 
a short distance, and the cork replaced. The apparatus is maintained . 
in this position till no more bubbles issue from the evolution-tube, 
showing that the temperature is constant. When this is the case the 
headpiece is brought back to the vertical, and the tnbe containing the 
substance slides down into the bulb of the apparatus, and is there con- 
verted into vapour. T. C. 

New Form of Instrument for the Determination of Specific 
Gravity. By F. P. DuNiffraGTON (Ghem, Fern, 41, 154 — 165). " This 
instrument may be described as a Nicholson’s hydrometer, with a 
thick graduated stem, the graduations on the stem being in one-tenth 
ac. imstead of the upper pan of the Nicholson there is a graduated 
tube for holding water or other liquid and the solid under examination. 
The weight of the solid or liquid under examination is obtained from 
the increase of volume of water displaced by the stem on placing the 
substance in the upper tube. The volume of the substance if solid is 
obtained firom its displacement in the upper tube, or if liquid is read 
directly. F. L. T. 


New Method of taking the Specific Gravity of Liquids. By 
H. SojfMERKOEN (OJiem. News, 41, 203). — The apparatus required is a 
thin-sided glass tube, divided into millimeters, and of from 3-— 4 centi- 
meters in diameter, and a thin circular plate of exactly the same 
diameter held by a string. The tube is closed with the plate, and 
the apparatus plunged into the liquid to be examined, pulling the 
plate against the tube with the string. If it is plunged deep enough the 
pressure causes the plate to adhere ; on slowly raising it in a vertical 
direction, the point is easily observed at which the plate, after merely 
hovering, sinks. The depth of the tnbe in the liquid is now 
read off. 

g Weight of glass plate 

® * Area of glass plate x depth of tube in liquid* 

The weight and area being constant^ the depth is the only variable 
quantity. F. L. T. 
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Detection of Hydrochloric Acid by Sulphuric Acid and 
Potassium Dichromate. By H. W. VV^iley {Chem, News, 41, 
17 ( 5 — 177). — ^Instead of distilling the mixture of the chromate, sul- 
phuric acid, and suspected chloride in a retort, they are distilled from 
a beaker, and the chlorochromic anhydride is condensed on the under 
surface of another beaker suspended inside the first, and containing 
ice or ice and salt. A stirring-rod moistened with the chlorochromic 
anhydride is brought into contact with a drop of sulphuric acid and a 
crystal of strychnine, the colour test for strychnine being readily 
produced. 

In many cases the author has not succeeded in obtaining any 
chlorochromic anhydride when operating on mixtures of iodides and 
chlorides. F. L. T. 

Determination of Active Oxygen in Barium or Hydrogen 
Peroxide. By M. A. BEarnAND (Cham. News, 41, 215). — Known 
quantities of either substance are added to pure hydrochloric aeid 
(iree from uncombined chlorine), excess of potassium iodide (free 
from iodate) added, and the libcmted iodine, after the addition of an 
excess of hydrogen sodium carbonate, is titrated by thiosulphate. 

F. L. T. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Pjpites. By B. Deutbcom (Zeits, 
AnaL Gh&Yi,, 1880, 313) . — Estimation of sulphur in pyrites by oxi- 
dation with nitric acid and precipitation as barium sulphate gives 
unsatisfactory results. The author recommends fusing 1 gram of the 
pyrites with 8 grams of a mixture of equal parts of potassium chlorate, 
sodium carbonate, and sodium chloride, in a Urge covered poi'celain 
crucible. When cold the mass is extracted with water, and the 
sulphuric acid estimated in the solution. The residue is quite free 
from sulphur. A. J. G*. 

Alkalimetric Determination of Sulphates. By J. Grossmann 
(JJhem, Netvs, 41, 114). — The process is based on the following 
reactions : — 

Na^SOji + (as + l)BaH208 + yHaO = 2NaOH -j- ajBaHjOa + 

BaSOx -f yHaO. 

2NaOH + aBaHaOa + aCOi = 21TaOH + asBaCOg + asHaO. 

At present the author has applied the process only to the determina- 
tion of sodium sulphate in salt cake. The sample is dissolved in 
water; excess of a cold saturated solution of baryta is added; the 
whole is made up to a determinate volume and filtered; carbonic 
anhydride is passed through an aliquot portion of the filtrate ; the 
liquid holding the precipitated barium carbonate in suspension is 
boiled, allowed to cool, made up to a fixed volume, and filtered ; and 
alkali is determined in an aliquot portion by one-fourth normal acid. 

The ohief sources of error are : — (1) Presence of baiium nitrate in 
the baryta used; this converts some of the sodium sulphate into 
nitrate, and therefore diminishes the amonnt of alkali found in the 
last operation. If the solution of baijyta be precipitated by carbonic 
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anhydride, and the harinm remaining in solntion after filtration be 
determined, an estimation is arrived at of the amount of barium 
nitrate in the specimen of baryta used. 

(2) Errors of measuring vessels. The original contains an account 
of a modification of (Javolovski’s method {Ghem. Centr,^ 1879, 236) for 
correcting this error. 

(3) Error due to the bulk of the precipitate in the measuring 
flasks. Experiments must be made with the flasks, liquids, <fcc., em- 
ployed by each analyst for the determination of the magnitude of this 
error. In the author’s determinations it was equal to about 0*4 per 
cent, in the first result. 

(4) Certain unavoidable losses. The author states these are about 

equal to 1*3 per cent. As yet he has been unable to find the cause of 
those losses. M. M. P. M. 

Separation, of Silicic Anhydride in the Analysis of Lixne- 
stones. Iron Ores, and other Minerals. By H. Eocholl (Chei7i. 
News, 41, 234 — 235). — In the examination of many minerals for silicic 
anhydride by evaporating to dryness with hydrochloric acid and ex- 
tracting with hydrochloric acid and water the insoluble residue is 
found to consist not only of silicic anhydride, but also of aluminium 
silicate. This necessitates either fusion of the insoluble residue with 
alkaline carbonates or in the absence of iron and certain rarer bodies ; 
if absolute accuracy is not required it may be treated with hydrofluoric 
and sulphuric acids and ignited and the difference assumed to be silicic 
anhydride, the residue being aluminium oxide. To avoid this the 
author, if the mineral is of a basic character, ignites it previously to 
acting on it with hydrochloric acid, when he finds the insoluble residue 
to be pure silicic anhydride. In the case of iron ores the sample, after 
ignition has to be re- weighed and re-powdered, allowance of course 
being made for loss on ignition ; when the ore contains more than 25 
per cent, silicic anhydride it is necessary to add some ferric oxide before 
ignition to insure accurate results. 

The residue may still contain barium sulphate and titanic anhydride. 
In the former case, after treatment with hydrofluoric and sulphuric 
acids and ignition, the loss is taken as silicic anhydride ; in the latter 
case the titanic anhydride may be separated hy known methods. 

P. L. T. 

Estimation of Nitrons Compounds In Manufacture of Sul- 
phuric Acid. By J. Mactear (Ohevti, Keice, 43, 16, 43, 52, and 67). 
— The author describes a process for estimating “ total acids ” in the 
gases aspirated from the leaden chambers and from the Gay-Lussac 
towers. The gases are passed into a series of four tubes, three of which 
contain standard soda-solution and the fotirth water coloured by 
litmus: bleaching of this litmus indicates escape of snlphurous or 
nitrous acid. After aspiration of a measured volume of gases, the 
residual alkali in the tubes is determined by standard acid, the liquid 
is then diluted and sulphuric acid is determined in an aliquot portion. 
The results are checked by a determination of the amount of am- 
monia evolved from a portion of the liquid by which the gases have 
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been absorbed by the action of zinc and iron in presence of caustic 
soda. 

Details of the method adopted for the ammonia determinations are 
given. Heating must be continued until the contents of the vessels 
become pasty ; alkali is sometimes carried over, it is therefore well, 
after titrating the distillate, to add a known excess of standard soda ; 
boil until all ammonia is expelled, and titrate with standard acid. 

The “permanganate method” is criticised. Experiments are de- 
scribed which show that “ nitrous vitriol ” may contain H 2 O 5 , 

HO, SO 2 , AS 2 O* and AS 2 O 5 , and that therefore reduction of perman- 
ganate may be caused by substances other than nitrous compounds. 

® M. M. P. M. 

Direct Method of Testing Vitriol Exits for Nitrogen Com. 
pounds. By G. E. Davis (Gliem, News, 41, 188 — 189). — A known 
volume of the exit gases is drawn through a measured quantity of 
hydrogen peroxide and the necessary amount of water. The resulting 
solution is made up to a definite volume and divided into three por- 
tions. In one the total acidity is determined by pure sodium hydrate, 
it is then acidified, and the sulphuric acid determined as barium salt. 
In the second the hydrochloric acid is determined by a standard silver 
solution after decomposing the excess of peroxide by potassium per- 
manganate and neutralisation. The third portion is treated with a 
little silver sulphate, neutralised, filtered, and evaporated on the water- 
bath to about 1 o.c. When cooled a drop or two of sulphuiic acid is 
added to decompose carbonates, and the solution is then transferred to 
Crum’s nitrogen tube. Twice its volume of pure and concentrated 
sulphuric acid is now added, and the whole shaken up with the mer- 
cury ; the evolved nitric oxide is allowed to cool, and measured, 

P. L. T. 

New Blowpipe Test Ibr Phosphoric Acid. By W. A. Boss 
(jDliem, News, 41, 187). — The test is based on the well-known property 
of pure tungstic acid to afford a bright him bead in the rednoing 
flame of the blowpipe with phoephoF-sBlt, but only a yellowish or 
brownish bead with borax. The suspected phosphate is heated on a 
potash bead with potassium pyrotungstate in the peroxidismg pyro- 
cone, when a blue colour is produced. It has been snggested to the 
author that this blue is due to a trace of manganese iu his tungstic 
acid, but he is of a different opinion. F. L. T. 

Behaviour of Sulphuretted B[ydrogeii with Salts of the 
Heavy Metals. By H. Dblfps ^Gkem, News, 41, 279). — ^As the limit 
between precipitable and non-precipitable metals is modified by the sub- 
stitution of acetic for hydrochloric acid, so is it further modified by re- 
placing acetic by formic acid. Zinc is precipitated, but cobalt, nickel, 
iron, and mang^ese are not precipitated in the last case. Manganese is 
not precipitated from propionic, butyric, and valerianic acid solutions. 
On adding to a mixture of cobalt and nickel nitrates, sodium acetate, 
insufficient for complete double decomposition, and treating with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, we obtain either cobalt free from nickS as a pre- 
ripitate^ or nickel free from cobalt in solntion, according to the amount 
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of sodium, acetate added. This is a very convement method for 
obtaining either of these metals in a state of purity. F. L. T. 

Electrolytic Determination of Metals. By L. Schicht {Chem, 
News, 41, 280). — Uranium, from alkaline solutions (containing tar- 
taric, citric, or acetic acids, or mixed with sugar) or from neutral solu- 
tions, is separated only to a very small extent with a yellow colour ; 
in presence of mineral acids it is not precipitated, but is reduced from 
uranic to uranous oxide.* 

Thallium is not precipitated from acid solutions, but is completely 
precipitated on the negative pole, with brisk disengagement of gas, from 
ammoniacal solutions, blackish-brown thallium oxide, much resembling 
lead peroxide, being deposited on positive pole ; imperfectly precipi- 
tated from neutral solutions on account of the acid liberated. The 
oxide dissolves in hydrochloric acid with evolution of chlorine. 

Indium is completely precipitated as metal at the negative pole, both 
fi'om acid and alkaline solutions ; in the latter case the met^ is very 
bright and firm. 

Vanadium. No precipitation, but merely reduction in alkaline or 
acid solutions. 

Palladium nitrate, acidified with nitric acid, is deposited at the nega- 
tive pole as bronze-coloured coating, which becomes darker and finally 
black. Some reddish oxide forms at positive pole. Alkaline solutions 
behave similarly, but the composition is slower and more adhesive. 

Molybdenum, from an ammoniacal solution of molybdic anhydride, 
is completely and firmly deposited at the negative pole as molybdous 
oxide, as coloured rings which thicken and become black. 

The first blue precipitate is molybdic molybdate, then follows 
molybdic and molybdous oxides. In acid solutions there is no pre- 
cipitation; in ammonium molybdate acidified with molybdic anhy- 
djnde, there is incomplete precipitation. 

Selenium is completely thrown down both from acid and alkaline 
solutions. If the current be strong the deposit is pulverulent. 

Tellurinm behaves like selenium, but is deposited much more readily 
in acid solutions with a blue-black colour, in alkaline solutions in a 
very loose state at the positive pole, with strong disengagement of gas. 

Gallium, like zinc, is thrown down completely at the negative pole 
in a pure ^te, F. L. T. 

Electrolytic Estimatioii of Silver. By H. Fbesentus and F. 
Bergmann {Zeits, Anal* 1880, 824 — 327). — Luckow first pro- 

posed to estimate silver electrolytically (Bingh j^ohjL 178, 43 ; see 
also Ztufs. Anal. Oketn., 1880, 1 ; this vol., 282). The authors have rein- 
vestigated his process, and recommend the following method of pro- 
cedure, the battery aud electrodes being the same as mentioned in 
the Abstract. 200 c.c. of solution should be employed containing 
O'OS — 0*04 gram of silver and 3 — 6 grams free nitric acid; the dec- 
trodes should be 1 c.m. apart, and the strength of current capable of 
evolving 150 c.c. of mixed g^s from water per hour. The silver 

* This agrees with 0. Luckow (this vol., 282). 
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R6pairat©s in conipact metallic form on tlie negative pole, no silver 
peroxide being deposited on tlie positive. A. J . Gr. 

Estimation of Silver in Galena. By 0. Balliitg (Ohem. News, 
41, 42). The ore (0 — 6 grams) is fused with 3 or 4 parts of a flnx 
consisting of eqnal parts of soda and nitre. The mass is 'heated with 
water and filtered ; the residue is evaporated to dryness with addition of 
nitric acid, and treated with very dilute nitric acid, and the solution is 
filtered ; when the filtrate is cold, ferric sulphate is added and the silver 
determined by titration with ammonium thiocyanate. 

M. M. P. M. 

Actual State of the Determination of Zinc, By W. Alex- 
ANDROWicz (Ch&in, News, 41, 279). — In presence of sufficient acid, no 
appreciable quantity of zinc is precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen 
from solutions containing copper or arsenic. For great exactness a 
double precipitation is recommended in pursuance of copper, although 
in such a case it is impossible to completely separate zinc and cad- 
mium. 

To separate iron and zinc, the mixture should be poured drop by 
drop into ammonia, not vice versd. The zinc remains in solution ; the 
precipitate is washed with dilute ammonia. 

To separate manganese and zinc, acidify with acetic acid, and pre- 
cipitate by sulphuretted hydrogen. All the manganese remains in 
solution. F. L. T. 

Estimatioii of Cadmium in Presence of Zinc; Separation 
of Zinc, Cadmium, and Copper. By 0. 0. Hutchinson (PM. 
Mag, [5], 8, 433 — 438). — The separation of cadmium from zinc in an 
acid solution by means of hydrogen snlphide is rarely complete, and 
the methods based respectively on the insolubility of hydrated cad- 
mium oxide in a solution of an alkaline tartrate, and the solubility of 
zinc sulphide in solution of potassium cyanide, are also unsatisfactory. 
Accurate results may he obtained by the following method. The 
hydrochloric acid solution of the two metals is evaporated to dryness 
on a water-bath, the residue dissolved in water, and the solution, which 
should be moderately dilute, is heated to boiling, and sodium carbonate 
added in slight excess. After standing for some time the granular pre- 
cipitate is filtered off, transferred to a platinum dish, and mixed with 
a considerable quantity of a saturated solution of ammonium sesquicar- 
bonate The mixture is well agitated, ‘and left in a warm place for 
about 6 hours: the whole of the zinc carbonate is then dissolved. 
The insoluble cadmium carbonate is filtered ofE and converted into 
oxide. The filtrate is evaporated to small bulk to expel excess of 
ammonium carbonate, diluted, and the zinc is estimated by means of 
standard sodium sulphide solution. In the separation of copper, cad- 
mium, and zinc, the most accurate results are obtained by precipi- 
tating the copper as cuprous thiocyanate, by meaus of potassium 
thiocyanate in presence of sulphurous acid. The zinc and cainium 
in the filtrate may be separated by the preceding method. 


C. H. B. 
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Volumetric Determination of Cerium. By F. Stolba {Gh&m. 
News^ 41 , 81). — Cerium, when freed from lanthanum and didymium, 
may be precipitated as oxalate, and determined by means of permanga- 
nate solution. M. M. P. M. 

Estimation of Ferrous Iodide. By B. H. Paeebr (Fharm. J. 
Trans, [3], 10 , 851 — 864). — ^The reaction which takes place between 
potassium chlorate and ferrous iodide may be used to determine the 
strength of a syrup of iodide of iipn. 

JSsUmaUcyn of Ircm , — 10 c.o. of the syrup are mixed with 80 c.o. of 
water and boiled with 2 grams potassium chlorate and 60 c.c. standard 
thiosulphate solution ; the solution is filtered, the precipitate washed 
and dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the iron precipitated as 
hydrate, and estimated as Fe 203 . 

JEJsiimation of Iodine , — 5 c.c. of the syrup are distilled with 15 c,o. 
water and 2 grams potassium chlorate, and the distillate collected in a 
solution of potassium iodide (2 grams). When nearly all the iodine 
has passed over, the receiver is changed, and the distillation continued 
until a colourless distillate is obtained. The distillates are then mixed 
and titrated with standard thiosulphate solution. 

The direct estimation of the iodine by boiling the syrup with potas- 
sium chlorate and a known excess of standard thioi^phate solution, 
and estimating the amount of the latter used, did not yield trust- 
worthy results, owing to the decomposition whiti a solution of sodium 
tetrathionate undergoes when boiled. 

By allowing iodine to stand in contact with excess of metallic iron, 
bubbles of gas are evolved, and the solution appears to be deficient in 
iron. Experiments were made with iron wire and reduced iron, when 
it was found that the solution made with iron wire lost, after 9 hours’ 
standing, 4' 7 per cent., and after 7 days 5’5 per cent. The other solu- 
tion lost in the first case 9*4 per cent., and the second 39*7. This 
reaction requires further investigation. L. T. O’S. 

Presence of Nitrogen in Iron and Steel. By A. H. Allen (Ohem, 
News, 41 , 231 — 234). — As tests for or modes of determining nitro- 
gen in iron and steel the following principles have been utilised : — 

1. Ignition with soda-lime or potash-baryta, in order to produce 
ammonia (Schafhantl, Marchand). 

2. Heatmg to redness in a current of hydrogen to produce ammonia 
(Fr4my, Stuart and Baker), 

3. Dissolving in an acid, and distilling o£E the resultant ammonia 
after addition of an alkali (Boussinganlt, Bouis). 

4. Ignition in a vacuum with cupric oxide, aud measuring the 
liberated nitrogen as gas (Schafhantl, Marchand). 

5. Ignition with native mercuric sulphide and measuring as gas 
(Boussinganlt). 

6. Ignition with potassium or sodium, forming a cyanide (Mar- 
chand). 

In 1866, Stahlschmidt prepared a definite nitride of the formula 
N 3 Fe 4 , and concluded that nitride of iron existed in an irregular state 
of distribution iu commercial steel. 

VOL. XXXVIII. 
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With a view to produce ammonia from the nitrogen in steel, and at 
the same time avoid the difficulties attending the process of heating in 
a current of hydrogen, the steel or iron under examination is heated 
in a current of steam, the hydrogen being in a nascent state, and the 
ammonia being produced in a neutral atmosphere, and at once re- 
moved from the sphere of action before the high temperature has 
decomposed it. 

The apparatus employed consists of a piece of combustion tubing 
(about 7 feet), bent about the centre at an obtuse angle, one limb being 
encased in a Liebig’s condenser, the other fitted to a retort containing 
water, to which a few drops of hydrochloric acid and some steel 
borings had been added ; in the tubulure of the retort is a cork with 
a tube passing through, and with a dip at the outer side. 

The limb of the combustion tube, in connection with the retort, con- 
tains the metal to be operated on, retained in its proper positipn by 
two platinum gauze plugs. 

To perform an experiment, 60 to 200 grams of the steel borings are 
placed in the limb adjoining the retort, the water in the retort is 
boiled until steam blows out uncondensed at the other end ; water is 
now passed through the Liebig’s condenser, and the distillate is col- 
lected and tested by Nessler until free from ammonia ; as soon as free 
the limb containing the metal is raised to a red heat, a fresh quantity 
of ammonia is now evolved which is estimated by Nessler. In all 
cases the iron or steel, before being placed in the apparatus, was heated 
to redness in a muffle. In addition to Kessler’s test, the condensed 
steam was proved to comain ammonia by the ordinary tests for that 
body. 

By arranging the apparatus as usual, and filling the space between 
the platinum plugs with haematite ore, passing steam, raising to a red 
heat, reducing the haematite by means of hydrogen, and then pas- 
sing steam again, it was shown that no ammonia was produced, ^.e., 
that iron reduced by hydrogen was free from nitrogen. Some nitride 
of iron, prepared by heating iron in ammonia, was placed in the appa- 
ratus, and on passing steam, ammonia was given off even at 100®, the 
amount being much greater on heating to redness. Dissolving the 
steel in hydrochlorio acid affords the most convenient and satisfactory 
means of converting the contained nitrogen into ammonia. The 
method of experimenting is to take 1 gram of the iron or steel, heat it 
to redness in a muffle, and tip it into a flask containing ammonia-free 
water; the flask is then connected with a globe-shaped separating 
funnel with a tap in the stem, the funnel contains a number of 
recently ignited glass heads ; the water in the flask is now boiled until 
a current of steam issues from the mouth of the funnel, when the tap 
is closed and the lamp removed. 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 
ITl) are now poured into the funnel, the mouth of which is closed by 
a cork fitted with a glass tube that terminates under the surface of 
mercury ; the acid is boiled until all air is expelled and is then run 
into the flask, the contents of which, together with the rinsings of the 
fonnel when the steel is dissolved, are washed into a retort, distilled 
with quicklime, and the resulting ammonia determined by Kessler in 
the usual manner. The greatest care was exercised to obtain all the 
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reagents employed free from ammonia, and blank experiments were 
performed from time to time for verification, correction being made for 
tbe minute proportion of ammonia found in this way. 

It is found that the presence of air exerts no influence on the 
amount of nitrogen found. 

A table, with the results of some 20 specimens of iron and steel and 
other metals, is given, in which the proportion of nitrogen varies from 
0*0041 per cent, in spiegeleisen, to 0*01?2 per cent, in steel from 
Dannemora iron. 

^ No nitrogen was present in the specimens of commercial aluminium, 
zinc, and nickel examined by the solution method, and but very small 
proportions were found in magnesium and sodium. Hence iron is 
exceptional in the proportion of nitrogen contained in it. 

P. L. T. 

Estimation of Total Carbon in Iron and Steel. By S. C. 
Ju'fsuM (Chem, News, 41, 17). — Weyls method for solution of the 
metal is recommended (Pogg., 114, 5U7). The decomposition cell is 
made of a 5-oz. beaker containing hydrochloric acid (1 concentrated 
acid to 3 water) ; into this dips a beaker without a bottom, between 
the beakers is placed the positive platinum electrode. Tbe steel bar 
to be dissolved is ground bright, weighed, covered with rubber sheet- 
ing to within an inch of the lower end, with the exception of a part 
where a binding screw is attached, and immersed in the acid. A single 
Grove’s cell is recommended to be used ; solution may be allowed to 
proceed over night. The separated carbon is filtered through a glass 
tube containing fine sand and glass wool covered at its lower end by 
filter-paper, muslin, and wire-ganze ; the tube is inserted through a 
cork into a bottle which communicates with an exhausting pump. No 
carbon passes through this filter ; the filtration and washmg, first with 
water, then with caustic soda, and finally with water, is complete in 
10 minutes. 

The covering at the bottom of the filter is removed, a little glass 
wool placed at the top of the carbon, and the whole contents of the 
tube pushed out into an Ullgren’s apparatus, wherein the carbon is 
oxidised and weighed as carbonic anhydride. H. M. P. M. 

Estimation of Carbon In Steel. By J. W, W* ESTMOREtAin) (CTeia. 
News, 41, 152). — In reply to Sergius Kem {Ghem. News, 40, 225) the 
author states that the colour test for carbon gives results argreeing 
with the combustion process, and gives data in support of his assertion. 
It does not give good results with high or very low percentages of 
carbon, but it is invaluable for estimations ranging from OT to 1*0 per 
cent. F, L. T. 

Electrolytic Estimation of Nickel and Cobalt. By H. Fss- 
SE:mjs and P. Bergmans (Zeifs, Anal. Cheni., 1880, 314 — 324). — Y eiy 
accurate results are obtained by the electrolytic precipitation of nickel 
and cobalt, either together or separately, from solutions which con- 
tain in 200 C.C., 0*1 — 0*15 gram of metal as sulphate, 2'5— 4 grams of 
ammonia (NHs), and 6—9 grams of ammonium sulphate, ^ The elec- 
trodes of which the negative is a platinum cone, the positive a wire 

S g 2 
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Spiral, are placed \ ^ cm. apart, and the current — best generated by 
a Clamond’s thermopile — should be of such strength as to yield by 
decomposition of water 200 c.c. of mixed gases in an hour. The pre- 
cipitation takes 0 — 6 hoars. The completion of precipitation can be 
ascertained by adding a few drops of solution of ammonium sulphocar- 
bonate, which should only give an extremely faint tinge, rose colour 
with nickel, wine yellow for cobalt. Deficiency of ammonia injures 
the results, excess has no effect beyond increasing the time necessary for 
complete precipitation. Ammonium carbonate can be substituted for 
the sulphate, bat retards the operation ; ammonium chloride or 
nitrate almost entirely prevents the precipitation. A. J. G. 

Volumetric Bstimatioii of Lead. By W. Diehl (Z&its. Anal. 
Chem., 1880, 306 — 309). — The lead having been separated from the 
other metals in the ore by precipitation as sulphate, is dissolved in 
ammonium acetate, excess of ^th normal solution of potassium dichro- 
mate is then added, together with a few drops of acetic acid, and 
the plumbic chromate filtered off, after standing for about half an 
hour. The excess of dichromate in solution is then determined by 
adding sulphuric acid, heating to boiling and titrating with standard 
sodium thiosulphate ; 4 mols. of dichromate are reduced by 3 mols. of 
thiosulphate. The results are accurate. A. J. G. 

Detectloa amd Bstimation of Arsenic. By T. D. Boexe 
Ketosj 41, 177 — 178). — For the detection of arsenic the author prefers 
Marsh’s method, provided the organic matter be removed; thi may 
be done by ignition with potassium nitrate and sodium carbonate, or 
by heating wiih sulphuric and a little nitric acid until the mass 
is wholly converted into a porous coal The author prefers the latter 
method. 

For estimation in organic mixtures, the author digests with potas- 
sium chlorate and hydrochloric acid, filtering off any insolnble residue ; 
the solution after neutralisation with sodium carbonate and concentra- 
tion is again acted on by potassinm chlorate and hydrochloric acid, 
saturated with ammonia, precipitated by “magnesia” mixture and 
allowed to stand 24 hours ; the magnesia precipitate is dissolved in 
dilute snlphnric acid, snlphnretted hydrogen passed, and the arsenic 
weighed as arsenions sulphide. F. L. T. 

Detection of Bismuth. By J. C. Thresh (Pharm. J. Tram. [3], 
10, 641). — ^Minute traces of bismuth may easily be detect^ by adding 
potassinm iodide to the solution rendered slightly acid by hydrochloric 
acid, when an orange to a yellow coloration is produced according to 
the quantity of bismuth present ; 1 part of bismuth in a million gives 
a decided yellow coloration. The presence of mercury, lead, and anti- 
mony slightly interferes with the test. Mercuric iodide is, however, 
soluble in excess of potassinm iodide and lead iodide on warming the 
solution; in each case^ bismuth being present, the coloration is pro- 
duced. _ In presence of antimony the potassium iodide must not be 
added in exce^ as large quantities of the reagent give a reddish- 
yellow coloration with antimony itself. Bismuth does not give a 
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coloration witb. potassitini iodide in neutral or alkaline solutions ; if 
enlphuric add is present in excess it is necessary first to neutralise the 
acid with ammonia, and then addify with hydrochloric acid, otherwise 
a dark-brown precipitate is formed. 

To detect bismuth by this method in a mixture of salts, dissolve in 
hydrochloric acid the precipitate produced by adding ammonia to the 
nitric acid solution of the sulphides insoluble in ammonium sulphide, 
in one portion test for lead, and in the other for bismuth, with potas- 
sium iodide. L. T. O^S- 

Method for Estimating Bismuth Volumetricallj. By if. 
Kuhaei (Ohem, News, 41, 153 — 164). — The method consists in preci- 
pitating the bismuth firom its nitric acid solution by adding disodium 
arsenate of known strength in slight excess, allowing to stand until 
the reaction is completed ; making alkaline with ammonia, then acid 
with acetic acid, and estimating the excess of arsenate by standard 
nraninm nitrate, nsing potassinm ferrocyanide as indicator. 

The disodium arsenate (about 21 grams per litre) was standardised 
on known quantities of bismuth ; the strength of uranium nitrate that 
gave the best results was 43*2 grams of the crystallised salt per litre ; 
it was standardised on the disodium arsenate. 

The averfi^e error of six results obtained by working on known 
weights of bismuth is ‘3 per cent, on total quantity. F. L. T. 

Modiflcatioii of Dumas’ Method for Estimating Nitrogen. 
By K. Zdlkowskt (Bar,, 13, 1096 — 1103). — Several improvements 
in the author’s (Amialm, 182, 296) modification of Dumas’ method of 
estimating nitrogen in carbon compounds is described, the more im- 
portant of which are as follows : — 

In the old form of apparatus, the potash-solution for absorbing the 
carbonic acid was very apt to run back when the current of gas was 
not evolved with sufficient regularity; this is now avoided by inserting 
a Bunsen’s valve between the combustion tube and the azotometer. 
The frequent emptying and refilling of the measuring tube is also 
rendered unnecessary by a different manipulation of Qie apparatus. 
According to the old method of operating, the combustion tube, sealed 
at one end- was first partially filled with sodium bicarbonate, for the 
evolution of carbonic anhydride, to drive ont the air, and then with 
the mixture of the substance with copper oxide. The result of this 
was that fresh copper oxide had to be employed for each determina- 
tion, thus requiring much time and material. In order to avoid this, 
the operation is conducted like an ordinary combustion, the combus- 
tion tube being open at both ends, and connected at the end removed 
from the azotometer, with a separate tube containing the sodium bi- 
carbonate for the evolution of carbonic anhydride. This airongement 
allows of the substance being placed in a boat as in an ordinary com- 
bustion with an open tube, and hence the same tube and the same lot 
of oxide of copper may be used many times in snceession without any 
re-arraugement, except the reoxidation of the copper in a current of air, 
and the reduction of the copper coil in a current of hydrogen The 
apparatus thus consists of three parts ; (1) the carbonic anhydride 
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generator; (2) tRe combustion tube; (3) tbe azofcometer. For the 
modtbs operandi reference must be made to the original paper. By 
this apparatus nitrogen determinations can be made with very great 
exactness and in a very short time, viz., 1 to hours. T. 0. 

Abstractor's Nofe.-^The introduction of a separate tube for the gene- 
ration of the carbonic anhydride, as well as several other important 
improvements, has also been proposed by Groves (this Journal, 1880, 
Trans., 500). — T. 0. 

Proximate Analysis of Plants. By H. B. Paesoxs (Fharm, J, 
Trans, [3], 10, 793 — 797 ). — Estimatioii of MoUture . — 2 grams of the 
finely powdered specimen are dried at 100 — 120'^ ; the loss gives mois- 
ture, and sometimes a little volatile oil. In some cases it is necessary 
to dry at lower temperature, or in a current of hydrogen or carbonic 
anhydride. 

Estimation of Ash . — ^2 grams are gently ignited at a faint red heat 
until quite free from carbonaceous matter. 

The residue is extracted with water, dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
concentrated alkali in succession, and the residue in each case 
weighed. 

Total nitrogen is estimated by ignition with soda-lime. If the nitro- 
genous matter present is albuminoid, its amount is obtained by multi- 
plying the amount of nitrogen by 6*25. 

Benxene Extract , — 5 grams are digested with benzene (b. p. 80 — 
85°) for six hours, whereby certain volatile oils, resms, camphors, 
organic acids, wax, fats, oils, chlorophyll and other colouring matters, 
alkaloids, and glucosides are extracted 

The solution is evaporated to dryness, and the weighed residue 
treated with water and again evaporated; the residue dried at 110° 
and weighed : loss in weight gives volatile oils. If the presence of 
volatile alkaloids is suspected, a few drops of hydrochloric acid are 
added previous to evapomtion. Treat the residue with warm water, 
have it to cool, and filter. In one half of the filtrate determine total 
organic matter and ash ; in the other half test for alkaloids, glucosides, 
and organic acids. Dissolve the residue in benzene, evaporate the solu- 
tion to dryness, and extract the rebid ne with hydiochloric acid ; filter 
and test for alkaloids and glucosides in the filtrate. Treat the residue 
several times with a large excess of alcohol. Evaporate the solutions 
and estimate the extracted matter, which usually consists of chloro- 
phyll and one or more resins ; these may sometimes be separated by 
light petroleum, naphtha, or chloi*oform. Animal chai'coal removes 
chlorophyll and some resins. Camphor, if present in the plant, will be 
found for the most part in the alcoholic extract. 

It is sometimes advisable to exhanst the plant with light petroleum 
before proceeding with benzene. Where pui‘e benzene cannot be ob- 
tained, chloroform serves as the best substitute. 

Alcohol ir Extract , — The residue from the extraction with benzene is 
dried at BX)°, and digested for 14 hours with alcohol (80 per cent.). 
The solution is concentrated and left at rest, and any crystals or pre- 
ci^^te which may form sore separated. The solution is made up to a 
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definite volume, and in a measured portion the total organic matter 
and asli determined. In anotlier the total organic matter and ash 
soluble in water are determined, and by di&rence, the same insoluble 
in water. 

The remaining solution is evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
treated with several portions of absolute alcohol. 


A. Soluble in Absolute Alcohol, 
(fl.) Soluble in water. 


Frecij^itated by Subacetate of 
Lead, 

Tannin and most organic acids, 
some extractives, and inorganic 
acids. W eigh precipitate, ignite 
and weigh : loss equal to organic 
matter. 


KotFrecijpitafedhjj Siihaceiate 
of Lead, 

Alkaloids, glncosides, extrac- 
tives and colours. 


Soluble in Dilute 
Hydrocldorio Acid, 
Alkaloids, gluco- 
sides, some extrac- 
tives : determine in- 
soluble portion. 


(&.) Insoluble in water. 

Soluble in Dilute 
Ammonia, 

Most acid resins, 1 
some colours. 


Insoluble in Dilute 
Ammonia, 
Neutral resins, co- 
lours, and albumi- 
noids. Dissolve resi- 
due in alcohol. Eva- 
porate and weigh. 


B, Lisoliihle in Alcohol, 
(c.) Soluble in Water. 


Precipitated by Subaaetate of 
Lead, 

Some colours, extractives, al- 
huminoids, organic and inorganic 
acids. Weigh, ignite, and weigh 
again. Loss gives organic mat- 
ter. 


Not Precipitated by Suhaeetate 
of Lead, 

Alkaloids, glucose, saccharose 
extractives. Determine by dif- 
ference. Separate lead from 
solution, and determine saccha- 
rose and glucose with Fehling’s 
solution. 


(d.) Insoluble in Water. 

Soluble in Dilute Sydrocliloric Insoluble in DUuie Rydro^ 

Acid, cJilonc Acid, 

Some alkaloids and glncosides. A few resins, extractives, and 
Determine by difference. colours. Dissolve in alcohol. 

Evaporate solution and weigh. 

When the plant contains much taunin or sugar, the following 
method for analysing the alcoholic extract should be adopted. 

Dilute the extract to 200 c.c. with alcohol (80 percent.). In 20 c.c. 
determine total organic matter and ash ; in 20 c.c. determine organic 
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matter and ash, soluble and insoluble in water. Evaporate the re- 
maining 160 c.c. to dryness, heat the residue with water, filter and 
make the filtrate up to 160 c.c. 

The residue may contain resins, colours, and glncosides, which 
may be removed by dilute ammonia ; alkaloids and some glucosides 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid; also insoluble albuminoids and 
resins. 

In 20 c.c. of the filtrate the tannin is determined by A. Carpeni’s 
method (Ohem, News, July 9, 1875, p. 19). 20 c.c. are precipitated 
with normal lead acetate. The precipitate, which may contain tan- 
nin, gallic and other organic acids, inorganic adds, albuminoids, ex- 
tractives, and some colours, is dried at 100 — 120® and weighed. 

20 C.C. are precipitated with snbacetate of lead, and the precipitate is 
weighed. A greater number of acids, extractives, and colours are pre- 
cipitated by Shis reagent than by the former. To the filtrate add 
excess of hydrochloric acid, boil, and determine the glucose in the 
solution. 

Precipitate another 20 c.c, with snbacetate from the filtrate, remove 
the lead with sodium carbonate, and determine the glucose in the 
solution. Any appreciable difference between this result and the 
former is due to the presence of glncosides or saccharose. 

A further 20 c.c. is precipitated with snhacetate of lead, and the 
organic acids in the precipitate determined after the removal of the 
lead by sulphnretted hydrogen. Add sulphuric acid to the filtrate and 
an equal volume of alcohol, allow the solution to stand two hours, 
filter, evaporate the filtrate to expel alcohol, and test the solution for 
alkaloids, glucosides, sugars, and extractives. 

Aqiieom Extract , — The residue from the alcoholic extract is ex- 
hausted with cold water. When the plant contains much gummy 
substance, this is best done by adding a measured volume of cold 
water to ilie residue, and leaving it from six to twelve hours. Filter 
through linen, and in a measured portion of the solution estimate 
the total organic matter and ash. In the case of fruits and fieshy 
roots, pectin bodies, organic acids, albuminous substances, colouring 
matters and sometimes a body resembling dextrin are found in this 
residue, hut otherwise it generally consists of gum. 

Acid Extract — ^The residue insoluble in water is boiled for six 
hours with 500 c.c. water and 5 c.c. sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1*34). By 
this means all the starch is converted into glucose, which is estimated 
with Fehling’s solution, the result multiplied by *9 equals starch and 
its isomerides ; the insoluble residue is weighed. 

Alkali Extract , — The residue is boiled with 500 c.c. of a 2 per cent, 
solution of caustic soda. The extract usually contains albuminous 
matter, modifications of pectic acid, Fr5my’s “ cntose,” humus, and 
decomposition products. 

The residue, which consists of cellulose, is bleached with chlorine 
and caustic so^ and weighed. 

Benzene, alcohol, and water remove from most plants the substances 
of the greatest chemical and medical interest, but in the case of grain 
fodder and foods, the substance extracted by acids and alkalis have 
great value. L. T. O’S. 
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Use of the Spectroscope in discriminating Anthracenes* 
By B. Nickels {Ohem. Kews, 41, 52 and 95). — Those substances asso- 
ciated with commercial anthracene, which yield “ amorphous par- 
ticles ” on oxidation, are characterised by showing absorption-bands 
between F and Q-, and immediately to the left of G (D at the right 
hand). Commercial anthracene may be tested by dissolving a few 
decigrams in 6 c.o. benzene, and placing the solution between a lamp 
and the slit of a direct vision spectroscope. Absence, or faintness of 
absorption-bands, points to absence of impurities ; the comparative 
puriiy of samples may be judged of from the depth and intensity of 
the absorption bands. M. M. P. M. 

Estimatioii of Glycerol. By W. Lenz {Zeits, Anal. Chem., 1880, 
297 — ^305). — The author has debermined the specific gravity of mix- 
tures of glycerol and water, and their refractive indexes at 12' 5 — 
12*8®. In the following table the specific gravity is given : — 


Anhydrous 
glycerol, 
per cent. 

Specific 
weight at 
12—14®. 

Anhydrous 
glycerol, 
per cent. 

Specific 
weight at 
12-14®. 

Anhydrous 
glycerol, 
per cent. 

Specific 
weight at 
12—14®. 

100 

1*2691 

67 

1-1795 

34 

1*0880 

99 

1*2664 

66 

1-176* 

83 

1*0852 

98 

1-26S7 

65 

1-1738 

32 

1*0825 

97 

1*2610 

64 

1*1702 

31 

1-0798 

96 

1*2684 

63 

1-1671 

30 

1-0771 

95 

1-2557 

62 

1*1640 

29 

1-0744 

94 

1 *2531 

61 

1 *1610 

28 

1-0716 

93 

1-2501 

60 

1 *1582 

27 

1*0689 

92 

1*2478 

59 

1*1566 

26 

1*0663 

91 

1-2451 

58 

1*1530 

25 

1*0685 

90 

1-2425 

67 

1*1506 

24 

1*0608 

89 

3*2398 

56 

1-1480 

23 

1*0580 

88 

1-2872 

55 

1*1455 

22 

1 *0553 

87 

1*2345 

54 

11430 

21 

1*0525 

86 

1*2318 

53 

1*1403 

20 

1*0188 

85 

1*2293 

52 

1*1375 

19 

1*0471 

84 

1*2265 

51 

1-1348 

18 

1-0446 

83 

1*2238 

50 

1 *1320 

17 

1*0422 

82 

1*2213 

49 

1 *1293 

16 

1*0398 

81 

1 *2185 

48 

1 *1265 1 

15 

1 *0374 

80 

1*2159 

47 

1*1238 ! 

14 

1*0848 

79 

1*2133 

46 

1*1210 1 

13 

1*0332 

78 

1*2106 

45 

1 *1183 ! 

12 I 

1-0297 

77 

1*2079 

44 

1 *1155 

11 1 

1*0271 

76 

1*2042 

43 

1 *1127 

10 

1*0245 

75 

1*2016 

42 

1 *1100 

9 

1 *0221 

74 

1*1999 

41 

1-1072 1 

8 i 

1 *0196 

73 

1*1973 

40 

1 *1045 i 

7 

1*0172 

72 

1*1945 

39 

1*1017 1 

6 

1 *0147 

71 

1*1918 

38 

1 *0989 

5 

1*0128 

70 

1*1889 

37 

1*0962 1 

4 

1*0098 

69 

1*1858 

86 

1‘0984 

3 

1*0074 

68 

1*1826 

33 

1-0907 

2 

1*0049 

67 

1*1795 

34 

1*0880 

1 

1*0025 


A. J. G. 
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Detection of Starcli-STigar Mechanically Mixed with Refined 
Cane-siagar. By P. Casaiiajor (Ohem. Neics, 41, 221 — 222). — The 
processes given are the saocharimetric, betore and after inversion ; the 
redaction with Fehling’s solntion ; the solubility in cold water, the 
starch-sugar dissolving but slowly, and appearing as white species 
like crashed wheat, and the taste ; in the last case comparison must 
always be made with a sample of refined sugar. P. L. T. 

Action of Bone-black on Sugar Solutions. By P. Casamajor 
(Ghem, News, 41, 66 ). — Dried, newly made bone-black, when kept in 
contact with a solution of pure sugar, absorbs 0*006 per cent, fof its 
own weight.) Filtration of sugar solutions through bone-black does 
not thei*efore interfere with subsequent testing by the optical method. 

M. M. P. M. 

Behaviour of Various Sugars with Alkaline, Copper, and 
Mercury Solutions, By F. Soxhlet fj. pr. GJiem. [2], 21, 227 — 
317). — The preparation of the various sugars in a state of purity is 
described at some length. 

An abstract of a previous paper by Soxhlet has already been 
given in this volnme (p. 66 ). Soxhlet shows that the quantities of 
copper redneed nnder like conditions by the various sugars from 
FeMing’s or Lowe’s solutions, differ among themselves, and that the 
quantity for any individual sugar depends on the strength of the 
solution, and the amount of copper present in excess. In no case does 
one equivalent of a sugar reduce 10 equivalents of cupric oxide. He 
prefers as before (Zoc. cit) to keep his Fehling’s test in two separate 
solutions, only mixing immediately before use. 

The reducing power of a sugar is volumetrically determined in the 
following manner : — Varying quantities of the copper solution were 
heated to boiling in a dish, equal volumes of the solution of Rochelle 
salt and sodium hydrate being previously added. Then 60 c.c. or 
lUU c.c. of the 1 per cent, or ^ per cent, sugar solutions respectively 
were added, and the whole was boiled for two, foui*, or six minutes, 
according to the variety of the sugar. The contents of the dish are 
then thrown on a filter, the filtmte is acidified with acetic acid, 
and potassium ferrocyanide at once added to ascertain the presence of 
copper. This process is repeated until two quantities of the copper 
solntion, differing from each other by c.c , give, the one a filtrate 
containing copper, the other a filtrate free from copper. The mean of 
these two readmgs is taken as the result. 

The gravimetric method of determining the copper reduced by the 
sugars acting on Fehling’s or Lowe’s solution is to boil a measured 
quantity of the sngar-solution with an excess of the Fehlmg’s or 
Lowe’s solntion, and then to filter by means of gentle suction, through 
a weighed tnbe filled with asbestos 5 wash with hot water, then with 
absolute alcohol, and finally ether. On passing hydrogen through the 
heated tube, the cuprous oxide is i*educed to 3 ie metallic state in two 
or three minutes, and then weighed. The following are the chief 
xesults;— 
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I>ed^*ose. — 0*5 gram in 1 per cent, solntion reduces 105’2 c.c. "Fehling 
(undiluted), or lUl’l c.c. Fehling (diluted witii 4 volumes of water). 

Eatio of reduction, 1 : 10-o2 — 1 : lO’ll. 

Invert sugar (/.e., equal molecules of dextrose and levulose obtained 
by tbe action of acids on cane-sugar). — 0*5 gram in 1 per cent, solution 
reduces 101*2 c.c. Febling (un£luted), or 97*0 c.c. Fehling (diluted 
with 4 volumes of water). 

Eatio of reduction, 1 : 10*12 — 1 : 9*7. 

In tbe case of dextrose and invert sugar, dilution of tbe solution 
lowers, excess of copper raises, tbe reducing power. 

MiTk-sugar. — 0*5 gram in 1 per cent, solution reduces 74 c.c. 
Febbng. 

Eatio of reduction, 1 : 7*4. 

Dilution bas no notewortby influence on tbe reducing power. 
Excess of copper raises it, but to a much slighter extent than with 
dextrose or invert sugar. 

Galactose. — 0*5 gram in 1 per cent, solution reduces 98 c.c. Fehling 
(undiluted), or 94 c.c. Fehling (diluted with 4 volumes of water). 

Eatio of reduction, 1 : 9*8—1 : 9*4. 

Dilution lessens the reducing power to tbe same extent as with 
dextrose and invert sugar. Excess of copper raises tbe reducing 
power, but to a somewhat slighter extent than with dextrose and 
invert sugar. 

Levulose (calculated from tbe results with dextrose and invert 
sugar). — 0*5 gram in 1 per cent, solution, reduces 97*2 c.c. Fehling 
(undiluted), or 93 c.c. Fehling (diluted with 4 volumes of water). 

Eatio of dilution, 1 : 9*72 — 1 : 9*3, 

Dilution and excess of copper act respectively as with dextrose and 
invert sugar. Tbe reducing power of levulose is probably equal to 
that of galactose. 

Inverted Milk-sugar. — ^Eeducing power equal to that of invert sugar 
(Eodewald). 

Maltose. — 0*5 gram in 1 per cent, solution reduces 64*2 c.c. Fehling 
(undiluted), or 67*5 c.c. Fehling (diluted with 4 volumes of water). 

Eatio of reduction, 1 : 6*09 — 1 : 6*41. 

Dilution raises the reducing power. Excess of copper bas no effect 
with undiluted Fehling, but in highly dilute solutions raises the 
reducing power to a slight extent. 

With the exception of the determination of sugar in diabetic urine 
(where, owing to the constant formation of ammonia, some of the 
cuprous oxide is dissolved and passes through the filter, and conse- 
quently the end of the reaction must be decided, as usual, by the dis- 
appearance of the blue colour), tbe following plan is adopts for the 
estimation of the various sugars. The approximate strength of the 
sugar solution is first determined in the usual manner, by the dis- 
appearance of the blue, operating on 25 c.c. Fehling. The sugar solu- 
tion is now diluted so as to contain 1 per cent, of the sugar, aud the 
determination is proceeded with as described above, operating on 
50 c.c. Fehling, undiinted with water. 

In the case of highly coloured fluids, the indication with potassium 
ferrocyanide is difficult to recognise, the reaction with sulphuretted 
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hydrogen giving still worse results. In sxlcIl cases the following device 
is adopted: — The filtrate is boiled with a few drops of the sugar 
solution in a beaker, allowed to settle, and then poured off ; on wiping 
the bottom and sides of the beaker with a piece of white filter-paper, 
it will be coloured red if any copper still remain in the solution. 

The behaviour of the sugars with alkaline mercury solutions was 
tested both with Knapp’s solution (alkaline mercuric cyanide), and 
Sachsse’s solution (alk^ine mercuric iodide in potassium iodide). 

It is found as observed by Bmmme (7. pr, Ckem, [2], 21), that dif- 
ferent rjBSults are obtained from Knapp’s solutions, according as the 
sugar solution is added gradually, or all at once; when gradually 
added more sugar being required ; with Sachsse’s, however, the reverse 
is the case. 

To get comparable results the sugar must be added all at once, the 
solution boiled for two or three minutes, and the liquid tested for mer- 
cury, always using the same indicator ; in using the alkaline tin solution 
as indicator, 0*200 — 0*202 gram of grape-sugar were always required 
for 100 c.o. Knapp, in a large number of experiments. It is remark- 
able that these two solutions, although containing almost exactly the 
same amount of mercury, require very different quantities of sugar to 
reduce equal volumes of them. This is shown to be due, to a great 
extent, to the different amounts of alkali present in them. 

The amounts of mercury solntions which 1 gram of sugar in 1 per 
cent, solution reduces are : — 


Grape-sugar 497*5 c.c. (Knapp), 302*5 o.c. (Sachsse). 

Invert sugar 502*5 „ 376*0 „ 

Levulose 508*5 „ 449*5 „ 

Hilk-sugar 322*5 „ 214*5 „ 

Galactose 413*0 „ 226*0 „ 

Inverted milk-sugar. . 448*0 „ 258*0 „ 

Alaltose •••••••••••• Sir *5 ,, 197*6 ,, 


The various sugars have different reducing powers for the alkaline 
mercury solutions, and there is no definite relation between the 
amounts of Elnapp’s and Saohsse''s solutions required by them ; the 
amount of Sach^e’s solution, to which 100 c.o. EZnapp’s correspond, 
varying from 54*7 c.c. in the case of galactose, to 74 8 c.c. in the case 
of invert sugar. 

Taking the reducing power of grape-sugar = 100, the reducing 
powers of the other sugars are : — 



Fehling (undiluted). 

Rnapp. 

Sachsse. 

Grape-sugar . 

100 

100 

100 

Invert sugar . 

96-2 

99-0 (100 P) 

124-5 

Levulose (P) . 

92-4 

102 2 (100 P) 

1486 

Milk-sugar . . 

70-3 

64-9 

70-9 

Galactose. . . . , 

93-2 

83-0 

74-8 

Inverted milk- 

sugar .. 96*2 

90-0 

85 6 

Maltose . . . . . 


63-8 

65-0 


The two mercury methods have no advantage in point of accuracy 
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or convenience over FeHing’s method, the latter having the preference 
on aoconnt of the great certainty of liie point at which the reduction 
is finished. 

The mercury methods are, however, of great importance, both for 
the identification of a sugar and for the estimation of two sugars in 
presence of each other, as already proposed by Sachsse. For instance, 
tor the estimation of gJ^pe and invert sug^ in presence of each other, 
we have the two equations : + % = F, ca? 4- dy = S. Where — 


a = number of 1 c.c. Fehling, reduced by 1 gram grape-sugar. 

& s= „ „ „ „ invert sugar, 

c = „ Sachsse „ „ grape-sugar. 

d "" ,, ,, ,, invert sugar. 

F = „ Fehling, used for 1 vol. sugar solution. 

S = „ Sachsse „ „ „ 

fls = amount of grape-sugar in grams in 1 vol. of the solution. 

y = „ invert sugar „ „ „ 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the above, together with all other 
indirect methods, leaves room for increased accuracy ; but nevertheless 
the combination of a mercury method with a copper method in the 
debermination of a sugar whose nature is not exactly known, gives 
a more serviceable result than the hitherto adopted plan, by which a 
solution that reduced 10 c.c. Fehling was said to contain *05 gram of 
“sugar.” F. L. T. 


Cuprio Test Pellets for Sugars. {Oheni. Keics^ 41, 63). — The 
solid ingredients of the ordinary cc^er test for sugar have been com- 
pressed into pellets by Dr. Pavy. When required for use a pfeUet is 
dissolved in about 3 o.o. of rain water. M. 3L P. M. 


Report on the Methods of Estimating Cellulose and on their 
Defects. By 0. Ksaxtch (Landw, Versuch8.-8tat, 24, 296 — 299). — 
The so-called “ non-uitrogenous extract,” separated iu the ordinaiT 
course of analysis from cellulose by successive treatment with potash 
and sulphuric acid, in reality contains a large amount of cellulose, 
varying in quantity with the strength of the solution employed. 
Although the practical value of the analysis is not influenced by this 
result, since experiment shows that the sum of the digestible parts of 
the so-called extract and of the cellulose is about equtd xx> the quantify 
set down as non-nitrogenous extract, an incorrect idea is nevertheless 
given of the quality and constitution of the substance under investigar 
tion. Bye, hay, and clover hay, which had been freed from starch, frit, 
and protein, were boiled with potash and snlphurio acid solutions, and 
it was found that 80 per cent, of the total cellulose and fibre in the case 
of rye, and 50 per cent, in the case of hay and dried clover, had gone 
into solution; the composition of the dissolved cehnlose was not con- 
stant, varying considerably in the case of hay and clover. 

J . FZ. CJ. 

Estimation of Pat in Milk. By P. Vieth (Bied. Oea.tr, ^ 1880, 
302 — 303).— The “ lactobutyrometer,” it is suggested, will be found 
to supply the want of a ready and accurate dairy method of estimating 
the fat in Tnilk ^see also Bied, GeTtftT,^ 1876, 231; 1877, 226; 1879, 
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770). The results obtained with the creamometer are shown to he 
too much influenced by temperature to be of any value. 

A. J. C. 

Saponifiicatioii of Fats. By vo^ dbr Becks {Zeifs, Anal, 0he7n., 
1880, 291 — ^297). — The saponifying action of lead oxide, of potassium 
hydrate, and of lime, is very different, the amounts of glycerol libe- 
rated especially differing, as shown in the accompanying extract from 
the author’s table. 


Fefceniage of CflyceroL 


Butter. , 

1 

Cacao 

tat. 

^ laUoTT. 

1 

1 

j Ghrea^e 

1 Olive 
oiL 

1 

jHapeseed 

( 

Linseed 

od. 

Lead oxide 

PotaH&ium hydrate 
Lime .' 

7 98 

10 59 

7 99 

1 

0 23 

5 '99 
2*19 

1 

. 0*13 
' 7*S4 
i 2 43 

i 

, 6-6 
8-27 
9 27 

3 76 

6 41 

4 2 

4 58 

4 4 

6 2 


A. J. G. 


Estimation of Pat in Fodder. By P. Wa^xee (Lamho, 
VennLcliS.-Stat^i 24, 289 — 294). — Three or four hours’ treatment with 
ether is generally considered sufficient for the extraction of fat from 
organic Iwdies. The time is, however, too short, as the following 
experiment shows. Palm cake w-as extracted with ether by Storch’s 
method ; — 


After 3 hours, was extracted 11*88 per cent of fat. 
5 , 3 hours fnrther .... 0*54 „ 

,, 6 „ .... 0*83 ,, 

„ 15 ,, .... 0*47 „ 

3, 10 «• . . • • 0 Ul 


Altogether, after 37 hours, 13*23 per cent, of fat was extracted. 

The same sample yielded 12 per cent, of fat when allowed to stand 
two days with ether in the cold. 

It w'as found that treatment with small quantities of ether at a time 
was not sufficient, even after 21 days’ standing, to extract the whole of 
the fat ; relatively large volumes of ether seem to he necessary to break 
up the fat-cells. 

The above experiments were carried on with a material containiug 
9 per cent, of water, the action of absolute ether on the dried substance 
was then tried. The fodder was dried over a water-bath, and after 
27 hours’ treatment with absolute ether, yielded 10 54 per cent, of fat. 
The same dried over sulphuric acid, and treated similarly, gave 
10*73 per cent., and when allowed to stand with absolute ether in the 
cold, 10*4 per cent, was obtained ; common ether, on the other hand, 
extracting 11*35 per cent. Undried material treated 27 hours with 
absolute ether, yielded 10*74 per cent., and with common ether, 
13*01 per cent, of fe»t* It seems, therefore, that water must be present 
both in the material and in the ether, in order that the whole of the 
iat may he extracted. J, K. 0. 
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Detection of Wax. Bj E. HiB'^ch'isohn {Pharm, /. Traa^. [3], 
10, 749 — 751). — As the result of a series of experiments on different 
kinds of wax, the author submits the following method for their 
detection. 

The wax is boiled with ten times its volume of chloroform, until it 
is completely dissolved, and the solution is then cooled. 

I. The solution remains dear after cooling. 

(A.) Ether dissolves the wax completely. 

(a.) Alcoholic ferric chloride gives a precipitate with alcoholic solu- 
tion of wax, insoluble on boiling. W<U6 fmti Myrica querd- 
folia. 

(5.) Ferric chloride gives black coloration. Wa^ from undetermined 
&pecieB of Jlyrica. 

(c.) Ferric chloride gives brown coloration. Wax from Myrica cer^- 
fra. Wax from Orhaha. 

(B.) Wax only partly soluble in ether. Boil with ten times its 
volume of alcoholic potash, and heat the soap with 100 volumes of 
water. 

(rt.) Soap is soluble. Japanese wax. 

(5.) Soap is partially soluble. Beeswax, African beeswax. 

II. Wax deposited from chloroform solution on cooling. 

(A.) AlcohoHc lead acetate gives a cloudiness on standing with 
alcoholic solution of wax. Wax from shellac. 

(B.) Alcoholic lead acetate gives no cloudiness. 

(a.) Ethereal solution of wax becomes cloudy on addition of alcohol. 
Brazilian and Garnauha toax. 

(h.) Ethereal solution remains clear. Bahia wax. 

L. T. O’S. 

Tests for Alkaloids. By T. TAriEESALL (Cham. News, 41, 63). — 
JDel^hi/iine. — Thoroughly mix a small quantity with 2 — 3 parts of 
mafic acid, add 6 £*ops pure concentrated sulphuric acid, and stir 
with a small agate pestle ; an average red colour is produced, changing 
to rose red, becoming dark rose, with a violet shade at the edges after 
some hours, then bluish- violet, aud finally “ a dirty cobalt.” 

Morphine. — Concentrated sulphnric acid with a crystal of sodium 
arsenate gives a dim violet colour, changing to sea-green, with escape 
of acid vapour on heating. M. M. P. M. 

Determination of the Alkaloids. By J. 0. Thehtsh (Pharm. J. 
Trans. [3], 10, 809—814). — ^A solution of potassium bismuth iodide 
may be used to estimate volumetiically solutions of the alkaloids. 
4*68 grams bismuth oxide are dissolved in 80 c.c. hydrochloric acid, 
(B. P.) ; the solution is made up to 300 c.c. with water ; 20 grams of 
potassium iodide are dissolved in 700 c.c. water; and the two solutions 
are mixed. By this method a clear bright orange-coloured liquid is 
obtained. The solution is added to the alkaloid solution from a 
burette until a drop of the reagent ceases to give a distinct immediate 
precipitate with a drop of the filtered solution. The results are not 
affected by the presence of hydrochloric or nitric acid, but acetic acid 
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decolorises tLe Insmutli solution ; tliis is prevented by adding a little 
potassium iodide to the solution of tbe alkaloid. Different formulai 
for the precipitates T^ere found for solutions containing varying 
quantities of bismuth. With a solution of the above strength the 
following formulae were obtained : — 

For the cinchona alkaloids the ratio of bismuth to alkaloid is 3 : 2, 
giving the formula 3(BiI-*).2(Alk.HI). 

For the opium alkaloids the ratio is unity, giving the formula 
(Bil3).(Alk.HI;. 

For strychnine the ratio is f formula 5(BiT8)6(03iH32N202HI). 

„ brucine „ „ 9(Bil8)10(C34H26N^3O4BI). 

5 , atropine „ 1 „ (Bil 8 )(Ci 7 H 23 KOjHI). 

„ aconitine „ 4 » 3(Bil3)2(C64H4olSr02HI). 

„ emetine „ 4 S(Bil 3 ) 2 (C 8 oHMN 208 HI). 

The method may be applied to the valuation of cinchona and various 
other balks, and of various preparations of the alkaloids. The 
reaction is very delicate, the following quantities being readily 
detected : — 


Quinine 

1 in 200,000 

Strychnine 

1 

250,000 

Oiuchouidine 

1„ 

126,000 

Morphine 

1„ 

20,000 

Atropine 

1„ 

26,000 

Bmcine 

1., 

40,000 

Quinidine 

1„ 

150,000 

Aconitine 

1 

40,000 

Codeine 

1 „ 

17,500 

Apomorphine 

1 „ 

12,500 

Ifarcotine 

1 „ 

60,000 

l^aiceine 

1 „ 

20,000 

Beberine 

1 „ 

6,000 

Theine 

1 „ 

4,000 

Caffeine 



3,000 


In the case of the two last alkaloids the precipitate only forms afber 
standing. L. T, O’S. 

Estimation of Amido-compounds. By Kbsh (Landw, Fer- 
sucJis.-Stat , 24, 365 — 373). — ^The apparatus used was a modification 
of Sachsse's, its chief advantage lying m the shortness of time required 
for the absorption of the nitnc oxide, and the small quantity of ferrous 
sulphate necessary. Dnring some experiments on asparagin it was 
found that the presence of ammonia salts interferes with the accuracy 
of the method, as they are partially decomposed by nitrous acid. It 
was also observed that organic acids in a high state of dilution are 
able to decompose amido-compounds, such as asparagin, with separation 
of ammonia : hence the sap of vetches, hay, &c., after being heated, 
will be fonnd to contain salts of ammonia. J. K. 0. 

Estimation of Albuminoids and Non-Albuminoidal Nitrogen- 
compounds in varions kinds of Fodder. By B. Schulze {Landw. 
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YermaJia.-Stcd., 24, 358 — ^365). After giving a historical sketch of 
the discovery in vegetable products of nitrogenous bodies different 
from albumin, and included in the groups of amido-acids, acid 
amides, and peptones, the author proceeds to say that the distribution 
of the total nitrogen of a fodder under examination, amongst the 
various groups may be ascertained with sufficient exactness. The 
albumin is fii'st removed by means of a lead salt^ and then the peptones 
are precipitated by phosphotungstic acid, the amido-compounds being 
finally determined in the filtrate, according to Sachsse’s method. 

J. K. C. 

Xanthic Acid as a Precipitant for Albumin. By P. Zolleu 
(Ber., 13, 1062 — 1064). — ^Albumin, even when present in very minute 
quantities, is precipitated in the form of flocks when a few drops of 
potassium xanthate are added to the slightly acidified solution. It is 
better to avoid shaking the liqnid, and tbe precipitate must consist of 
flocks, as xanthic acid itself renders the liquid turbid, and also precipi- 
tates some other organic substances. It is better to place the mixture 
in a glass dish, and allow the whole to remain at rest at a temperature 
of 35— 38^ 

In consequence of its behaviour towards albuminous substances 
xanthic acid acts as a powerful antiseptic. T. C. 


Technical Chemistry, 


Rapid Developer for Wet Plate Photographs. By J. M. Edee 
(DingL polyt J., 236, 40G — 409). — The author mentions the different 
developing solurions which have been proposed at various times. He 
finds that ferrous sulphate with ^ per cent, of salicylic acid, and a 
trace of sulphurous acid dissolved in water, forms a rapid developer, 
which has recently been introduced fix)m Paris. J. T. 

Indnstrial Utilisation of Solar Heat. By A. Mouchot (Compt 
rend., 90, 1212 — 1213). — ^By means of large mirrors the author has 
been able, even in the middle of winter, to utilise solar radiation for 
many chemical operations, such as distillation of alcohol and various 
essences, calcination of alum, preparation of benzoic acid, sublimation 
of sulphur, distillation of sulphuric acid, and carbonisation of wood in 
closed vessels. He has also succeeded in working a small horizontal 
engine with 120 revolutions per minute, at a constant pressure of 
3 6 atmospheres, and a pump yielding 6 litres of water per minute, 
and capable of throwing a Jet 12 meters. 

The large solar receiver used was of the same dimensions, and con- 
structed on the same plan as that of Tours. Neither strong winds, 
nor passing clouds, exercised any appreciable effect on the working of 
the apparatus. C. H. B. 

VOL. xxxvin. 3 h 
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Heating Powers of Coal-gas of Different Qualities. By 
W. Wallacje (Ohem, ITeivs, 41 , 41). — The heating poTvers were com- 
pared "by causing the gases bnmed under similar conditions to 
raise the temperature of equal weights of water through the same 
interrtd. The heating value of the gases examined rose or fell with 
the lighting value. Comparing coal with gas the author says, “a 
pennyworth of coal gives as mudi heat as a i^Uing’s worth of gas. 

M. M. P. M. 

Examination of some County Dublin Waters. By J. Pletchee 
{Chem, Nm'Sj 41 , 62). 

Hardness.* 

y . 

Total Before After Oxygen 

solids. Chlorine, boiling, boiling ns^t 

Hathmines Township, uniiltered 42 0 1*28 12° 8° 0*12 

„ filtered.. 26*0 1*278 18 9 0 10 

Howorth Churchyard, Ho. 1 . . 32*0 3*124 20 16 0 22 

„ „ Ho. 2.. 51*0 6*993 22 17 013 

„ Forge Well 70*0 2*378 17 16 0*10 

„ Bath Well 72*0 3*017 17 16 0*10 

Malahide, Hotel 67*0 9*445 14 9 0*01 

„ Strand Pump 90 0 6 465 18 18 0*18 

„ Street Well 40*0 3*550 19 32 0*06 

Dalkey, Tobermue Well 50 0 2*52 25 14 0*0 

„ Lady Well 49*0 0*73 19 19 0 0 

M. M. P. M. 


Action of Water on Eine and Lead. By X. Rocques (JBulL 
8 o€. CJiwi. [2], 33, 499 — 501). — Zinc tanks are often found to be 
corroded, and a muddy deposit settles in the tank. The action is 
partly chemical and partly physical. From numerous experiments 
the author infers— (1) That zinc, lead, and copper are attacked 
very slowly by ordinary water and saline solutions in general 
(chlorides, bicarhonates). (2.) If several metals are present, the 
action is much more rapid. (3.) Hitrogenons matters and ammonia 
increase the effect mainly by their action on the zinc. (4) The 
maximnm effect occurs in presence of oxygen. This is particularly 
the case at the surface of the reservoir, where the metal is in contact 
with air and water by turns. 

The muddy deposits consist mainly of silicates and carbonates, 
with 5 per cent, of zinc oxide, and 2*01 of lead oxide in one case, and 
in another case, where the tank had been empty for some time, 
11*66 per cent, zinc oxide, and 5*85 of lead oxide. The water from the 
tank was not examined. For waters charged with salts, sheet-iron 
tanks should be used, or at least the purest zinc, and the presence of 
other metals or of ammonia should be avoided. 

Lead pipes gave analogous results. A white crystalline deposit 
from tanks connected with attacked lead pipes was mainly calcium 

* B^anlts are stated in grains per gallon ; hardness in measures of soap solution. 

t The water was kept in contad; with standard permanganate for three hours. 
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carbonate, witb 0*027 per cent, of lead carbonate. In boilers fed bj 
these tubes, the lead amounted to 0*98 per cent, with a trace of copper. 
Iron tnbes should be substituted. J. T. 

Eeport on the Treatment of Sewage. By R. A. Smith {Ohem, 
News, 41, 50). — Analyses of effluent -waters from sewage purified by 
yanous methods are given. The best purifying result is gained by 
irrigation when no overflowing is caused by excessively wet weather ; 
precipitation by alum, or alum and iron ^ts, comes next. In wet 
weather this process has the advantage of being nearly independent 
of dilution ; precipitation by lime is not so efficient as the other pro- 
cesses. M. M, P, M. 

Boric Acid as a Preservative. By H. Bni)bma>iv (Chem. News, 
41, 162 — 153). — Fresh beef, packed with 1 per cent, of boric acid and 
a salt pickle of 50 per cent., remained sweet and wholesome for several 
months, even above 26®. Beef, previously salted, could not be pre- 
served by boric acid. Hence the salting had removed something 
which was necessary for the preservation of the meat. This preserva- 
tive action is fonnd to be dne to acid phosphates. 

Experiments, in which equivalent quantities of other inorganic acids 
were substituted for boric acid, gave exactly the same results, the best 
msults being obtained by phosphoric acid and mixtures of phosphoric 
and hydrochloric acids. F. L. T. 

Ammorda from the Nitrogen of the Atmosphere and the 
Hydrogen of Water. By Rxcemax and Thompson {Ghem. News, 
41, 155). — In all attempts to manufacture ammonia synthetically the 
process has hitherto been to combine the nitrogen and hydrogen at a 
low heat, and receive the ammonia in solution in water. 

Rickman and Thompson produce ammonium chloride directly. 
They use simply a closed brick furnace, having the ash-pit closed to 
regulate the supply of air, the steam being produced by the waste 
heat. The deoxidising material employed is the dust of steam-coii 
(Is. Gd. a ton at the pits), mixed with 5 — 8 per cent, of common salt, 
no other fuel being used, except to start with. The common salt, 
being decomposed at a red heat in presence of nascent ammonia, form- 
ing ammonium chloride. 

At the present time, with the consumption of 20 to 28 lbs. of the 
mixture of coal-dust and salt per hour, from 2 to 3 lbs. of ammon’um 
chloride are formed. 

On p. 195 a writer (J. H.) suggests that most of the ammonia is 
derived from the coal itself. F. L. T. 

On Cement. By R. Dtckeehoff (DmgLfolp. J., 236, 472 — 480). 
— The author has made a series of usefol experiments as -to the profit- 
able application of Portland cement to the preparation of mortar and 
concrete. He investigated the degree of strength of the hydraulic 
properties of various mortars, and the firmness of the latter both when 
allowed to set in moist air, and when brought into water directly 

3 A 2 
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after mixiiig. The following table shows the results arrived at w'ith 
two cements : — 


1 

1 


§8 

il 

^1 

2'S'S 1 

S3 -a a 1 

Ph ! 

i-t 

k 

1 

M 

1 • 
li 

1 i 

02 

U 1 

1 part cement, 3 muts sand. Firmness 
of cubes. Enos, per 1 sq. om. 

1 

1 tub 

1 -1 
: 1 

4 

g 

1 

Allowed to set in 
the air. 

Directly into water. 

■g 1 

6 

j 

s 

T 

1 

24 

1 hours. 

1 i 

1 4 

week, weeks. 

24 

hours. 

1 

1 1 4 

week, 'weeks. 

I 

1 

A.. 


10-5 

12-6 

20 min. 


38-2 79-5 

0-75 j 

12 8 1 30-1 

B..I 

i 


6 0 

17-8 

12 hrs. 

1 

1 8-4 

60-7 114-4 


17-8 32 1 


As to the practical value of the experiments, the author clearly indi- 
cates that it is not profitable to throw concrete direct into water, since 
the hrmness of the mortar is influenced considerably in such a case. 
Similar experiments were made with poor cement mortar, with and 
without the addition of fat-Hme, and also with mortar made up with 
trass and hydraulic lime. It was found that the flrmness is increased 
considerably by adding fat-iime, both modes of “setting” being 
adopted, and that the cheaper kinds of cement and lime-mortar are 
preferable to trass or hydranhc mortar. As to the best modes of pre- 
paring concrete, economically a large amount of practical work appears 
to have been undertaken by the author, who concludes that — 

1. The firmness of concrete is influenced materially if, as is fre- 
quently the case, pure cement is worked up with too large a proportion 
c£ flint, instead of replacing part of it by the corresponding quantity 
of sand. 

2. Concrete, made of cement mortar and flint in economically the 
best proportion, has the same firmness as cement mortar, per se, pro- 
viding that both are “beaten down.” 

3. A decrease in tbe addition of flint beyond the proportion of 
1 cement, 2 sand, and 5 flint, is not economic^, since the firmness is 
raised but slightly, whereas the cost of preparing the concrete is 
increased considerably. 

4. As when flmt contains 35 per cent, of hollow spaces, at least 
twice as mnch flint as sand may be used ; tbe following proportions 
bold good in practice with such a flint. One part cement requires 
twice as much flint as sand, so as to produce an economically prepared 
ccmcrete with a given mortar. The flrmness of the concrete will then 
be the same as that of the mortar used in its preparation. D. B. 

Dififtisive Properties of some Preparations of Iron. By T. 
RrowooD (Fharm. Jl pram., 10, 709— 712).— The results of experi- 
ments made on the diffusiYe power of some salts of iron show that 
wifllst the sulphates and chlorides undergo diffusion to a greater 
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extent and with greater rapidity than the so-called preparations used in 
pharmacy, nevertheless the latter, and especially those with citric acid, 
are not deficient in difEnsive power. 

The experiments on dialysed iron tend to show that it cannot be 
considered as an active and efiELcacious medicine. L. T. O’S- 

Gases from Bessemer Converters. By JL Tam (Ohem. OerUr., 
1879, 712), — ^The author’s resnlts are contained in the folio winsr 
table ^ 


Length of 
operation 
in minutes 

Time from 
beginning 
of operation 
at wMch 
gas was 
collected. 

Composition of gas in 100 parts by weight. 

0. 

CO2. 

CO. 

H. 

H. 


6 

11-2} 

0*0 

11*04 

23 -yo 

0*08 

66 '18 

(2) 

6 

6 — 5J 

0*39 

6*44 

25*49 

0*09 

67-69 

(8) 

n 

2 —8 

0 00 

9*93 

26*18 

0*07 

63*82 

(4) 

Ik 

3i— *i 

0*00 

7*67 

27*68 

0^09 

64*66 

(S) 

6 

8 —4 

0*00 

8*62 

26*55 

0*05 

64*88 

(6) 


61—6 

0*00 

6*00 

26*50 

0*07 

68*43 

(7) 


21-8} 

0*14 

7*54 

28*51 

0*12 

63*69 

(8) 


41 — 61 

0*20 

5*59 

22*88 

0*05 

71*28 


Of 100 parts of air blown in j 

0 taJcen 
by’Sig. 

1 

! 

1 

0 giren out 
ly 

the slag. 

Percentage of 
carbon in 
product 
braore addi- 
tion of Mjl 

There was 0 
in form of air 
and H3O. 

There was found in the 
escaping gases. 

- I 

1 

0. 

( 1 ) 

23-96 

16*62 ; 

26 *42 


1*47 

0-25 

(2) 

24*01 

14-41 

22*82 

1*69 

— 

0*25 

(8) 

23-87 

16 76 

26-70 

— 

2*83 

0*06 

(4) 

24*04 

16*60 

25*45 


1*41 

0*06 

(4 

23-67 

16*22 

25*30 

. — 

1*63 

-« 

(6) 

23 82 

14*28 

21*08 

2*74 


0-06 


24*85 

17*21 

26*43 

— 


0*06 

(8) 

23*62 

12*21 

s 

20*13 

3*49 

■91 

0*06 


M. M. P. M. 


Some Bemarks on Siemens-Martin SteeL By S. £bsn {Chem. 
News, 41, 278). — The author desires to give a short description of the 
working process, and a full account of some charges. All the required 
materials (pig-iron, steel scrap, and ladle scrap, about 8 tons alto- 
gether), are charged at once, and no additional charges are made after 
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tlie nuetal has become molten, unless, on testing a sample, it is shown 
to be too hard. In such a case the metal is softened by adding 
puddled blooms (15 to 20 owts.), or, what is quicker and cheaper, good 
magnetic iron ore (2 to 5 cwts.) in fine powder. 

Before the casting, if soft steel is wanted, J to 1 cwt. of ferroman** 
ganese is added, and for harder steel (0*5 to 0*65 per cent, of carbon) 
often 3 to 10 cwts. of spiegeleisen. 

The following charges give an idea of the mode of working : — 

Hard Steel. — Charge ; steel scrap, 120 cwts. ; ladle scrap, 17 cwts. ; 
pig-iron (with 12 per cent, manganese), 17 cwts.; all charged at 
once. Charging commenced 4.30 a.m., finished at 6 a.m. Melted and 
one sample token out 8.15 a.m. ; 17 owts. puddled iron blooms charged 
9am.; sample hammered well, cooled, bent double ; 15 cwts. pig- 
iron, containing 9 per cent, of manganese ; charged 10.20 a.m., casting 
took place at 11 a.m. Analysis of the steel : carbon, 0*67 ; manganese, 
0'40 per cent. 

Medium Steel. — Charge : steel sorapi 135 cwts. : ladle scrap, 23 
cwts. ; pig-iron (with 12 per cent, manganese), 10 cwts. Charging 
commenced 1 p.m., finidied 2*45 p.m. ; melted, 0*5 cwt. ferromanga- 
nese added, and first test taken 7.40 p.m. The steel was hard. 2 5 
cwts. of magnetic iron ore added at 7*55 a.m. Test taken 8.30 p.m. ; 
sample bar bent nearly double, giving only a slight crack ; 0*5 cwt. 
of ferromanganese added ; casting, 9.15 p.m. Analysis of the steel : 
carbon, 0*35 ; manganese, 0*18 per cent. 

Sojt Steel. — Chaise : steel scrap, 113 cwts. ; ladle scrap, 26 cwts. ; 
pig-iron (with 12 per cent, manganese), 6*5 cwts. Charging com- 
menced 11 a-m., finished 12.30 p.m. Melted, and first test 6 p.m. ; 
2 cwts. ferromanganese added 6.30 p.m. ; test bar bent double after 
being hardened ; f cwt. ferromanganese added 7 p.m. ; casting, 7.15 
nm Analysis of the steel : carbon, 0*16 ; manganese, 0*14 per cent, 
steel was prepared for boiler plates. F. L. T 

ContributioikB to the Metallui^ and Doeimacy of NickeL 
By E. Donate (JDiugL jpolyt. 236, 326 — 336 and 480 — 486). — The 
author in the &st portion of his paper gives a brief outline of the 
history of nickel since its discovery by Cronstedt in 1751, the parti- 
culars of which are well known to chemists. 

Schwedor has made a series of interesting investigations as to 
the chemical changes which take place in the roasting of sulphu- 
retted nickel ores. The action of carbon, carbonic oxide, and hydrogen 
on the sulphide of the metals connected with the nickel roasting pro- 
cess, has also been investigated, the following results being obtained. 
The sulphides of iron and copper are not acted on by carbon, carbonic 
oxide, and hydrogen; the sulphides of nickel and cohalt, however, 
lose a large portion of their sulphur when fused with carbon and 
ignit^ in a current of hydrogen; carbonic oxide, on the contrary, is 
zna^ve. The sulphates of copper, nickel, and iron are reduced by 
ignition with carbon, carbonic oxide, or hydrogen. Sohweder has pre- 
pared sulphide of nickel of the composition NiS by fusing nickel 
together ^th sulphur. It is known that cupric sulphide is decom- 
pceed by iron, GuiS -f- Fe = FeS -h 20u ; nickel does not, however, 
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decompose it, but nickel sulphide is decomposed by copper. Wagner's 
proposed method of preparing a nsefial alloy of nickel and copper 
from the refined ore by smelting with soda and saltpetre has also b^n 
investigated by Schweder, who found that the most satisfactory result 
was obtained when a mixture of NiS and 4Cn8S was used. 

Badoureau {Amalen^ 1877, 12, 237) in giving a description of the 
metallurgy of nickel, mentions that in Silesia ores and iron pyrites, 
with 1*20 — 1*49 per cent, nickel, are roasted, the product being sub- 
sequently smelted with lime, clay, slag, and coke. The stone is then 
broken up in small pieces, again roasted, and the roasted mass smelted 
with quartz, A product is thus obtained, which after separating the 
slag contains 28 — 32 per cent, nickel and cobalt, 48 — 52 per cent, iron 
and copper, and 20 per cent, sulphur, and is worked up in Silesia, The 
roasting processes, as carried out in a nnmber of well known nickel 
localities, ai*e described more minutely in the present paper by Badou- 
reau ; the pnnciple, however, appears to be the same. 

According to a recent analysis, emerald-green, transparent, and 
strongly shining gamierite, freed from all gangue, consists of — 

S1O2. AlaOa. FeO. MgO. CuO. NiO. H3O. 

44 0 1*68 0*43 3*45 1*07 38*61 10*34 

Gard 227, 109), Zungk 222, 94), and Boossingault 

{Compt rend,^ 86, 509), have investigated the behaviour of fosed 
nickel towards car^n and silicon, and show that after heating nickel 
for some time in a cementation furnace a product is obtained which is 
poor in carbon. Winkler describes the preparation of large casti:^ 
of nickel and cobalt and of ductile nickel. He sncceeded in obtaining 
tbe latter by removing carbon and silicon from nickel by means of 
fusion with oxide of nickel. The metal shows a tendency to become 
crystalline. Meiffrer prepares an alloy resembling silver, and capable 
of resisting the action of sulphuretted hydrogen by first fusi^ together 
a mixture of 65 parts iron, 4 parts tungsten, and granulatu^ it ; and 
a corresponding mixture, 28 parts ni&el, with 5 alumimum, and 
5 copper, adding a piece of sodium to avoid oxidation. The grann- 
lated metals are then melted together. 

Docimatical and Analytical Methods of listimatinyNitikeh — Badoureau 
describes the methods generally used in Yarallo, Scopello, and Dobeina 
(Hungary). In Varallo, 3 grams of the pulverised ore are dissolved 
in aqua regia, the copper is precipitated with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and the filtrate evaporated to dryness ; the residue is dissolved in a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid and precipitated with chloride of lime. 
The whole is then dissolved in acetic acid, and the iron is thrown 
down by boiling the solution. The filtrate is treated with sulphuric 
acid, and the nickel and cobalt precipitated galvani<^y by means of 
a Bunsen battery. In order to test the ores quantitatively, 5 grams of 
the sample are fused with borax, soda, and metallic arsenic, and the 
regnlns is examined with the blowpipe in a borax bead. 

In Scopello, the following blowpipe method is found to give resulte 
within 0*5 per cent, of the truth. 0*1 gram of the pulverised ore is 
fused with an arseniferous fiux consisting of a mixture of equal parts 
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arsemons acid, potassiara cyanide, soda, fased borax, and cbarcoaL 
The test is said to occupy only a abort time. Tbe final regains ob- 
tained represents 61’ 7 per cent, of a mixture of nickel and cobalt. 

Schweder describes a modificaidon of Plattner’s method of estima- 
ting nickel and cobalt in cases where the ores contain copper. He 
determines tbe latter by electrolysis, and treats a second portion of the 
sample according to Plattner’s method, deducting from the arsenic 
regains, arsenite of copper, as OuaAs, and determining the cobalt by 
scorification. 

Allen describes a method of estimating the IS’ew Caledonian ores 
and others free from snlphnr and arsenic. The ore is fused with 
potassium bisnlphate and saltpetre, and the fused mass dissolved and 
the solution filtered. In the filtrsie the iron, aluminium, and chro- 
mium are precipitated with ammoniam acetate, the precipitate is redis- 
solved and reprecipitated. Both filtrates and their washings are 
brought together, evaporated, and treated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Magnesium is left in the solution ; nickel and cobalt, however, are 
converted into insoluble sulphites, which are oxidised into the sul- 
phates and sul^ected either to fusion or electrolysis. 

The method proposed by Margaret Cheney and Ellen T. Richards 
depends on the complete solubility of nickel phosphate in acetic acid 
in presence of sodium phosphate, whereas ferric phosphate is insoluble 
in the same reagent. Dirvell proposes a new method of separating 
nickel and cobalt quantitatively, the results, however, are inaccurate. 

D. B. 

Lead AnalyBes. By B. Pbiwozisik (Dingt folyt 236, 439 ; 
and Berg. Jiuttm. Jahrh., 1880, 41). — (1.) Refined soft lead, 
Prtibram ; and (2) lead from Elapnik, Hnnga^. 

S. Cn. Bi. Ag. Re. Zn. 3b. Pb.(by(iiff.) 

(1) — -00096 -00161 -0019 -00079 -001 *00277 99*99097 

(2) *0028 -136 -0052 *0023 -001 — 1*606 98*2467 

J. T. 

Analyses of Some Hair-dyes. By J. E. Bbaga {Chem. News, 41, 
278 — 279). — ^Hair-dyes are of two kinds, those to darken and those to 
lighten the hair. The latter, in all instances, were found to be hydro- 
gen peroxide, sold under various fancy names. The former were 
preparations of lead, of which the thiosulphate is about the best. A 
successful imitation of one was made by the author as follows ; — 


Plumbic acetate 5*7 grams 

Sodium thiosulphate 11*5 grams 

Glycerol 50*0 c.c. 

Spirits of wine 100*0 c.c. 

Distilled water 850*0 c.c. 


The plumbic acetate was poured into a mixture of the other con- 
stituents ; it should be kept m the dark. 

Another was : — 

Plumbic oxide 17*0 grams 1 

Glycerol 300*0 grams >To 1 litre. 

Precipitated sulphur. . , . 17*0 grains J 
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A third was : — 

Plnmbic acetate 12*5 grams! 

Glycerol 125*0 grams >To 1 litre. 

Precipitated sulphur 10*0 grams J 

The last mentioned was a very dilute solution of lead in potassium 
hydrate. P. L. T. 

Influence of Superftision on the MoIeoxilaJ? Arrangement of 
Cupelled Gold. By A. D. 7. Riemsdijk (Ghem. News, 41, 266 — 267). 
The author refers to his research on flashing” (Chem. News, 41, 
126), and then remarks that a button of cupelled gold which has 
flashed has been in a state of superfusion) is malleable under the 
hammer, but a button of cupelled gold which has been prevented from 
flashing (e.g., by being placed in contact with a piece of solid gold 
whilst still molten), is brittle under the hammer. The cause of this 
non-malleability is attribnted to a trace of lead or bismuth not re- 
moved by cupellation. This last trace of lead or bismuth may be 
removed by remelting in a new cupel, and treating with a small 
quantity of crystaUised cupric chloride. When the reaction is finished, 
the gold, although it solidifies without flashing, is soft and malleable. 
The platinum metals prevent flashing and the consequent malleability 
of the gold, but not to the same extent as lead or bismuth. 

P. L. T. 

Alcohol Tables. By S. CoHscii (Ohem. News, 41, 57, and A. H. 
AaLIOI, ibid., 70). — To convert “overproof” and “underp^f” into 
alcohol per cent. : — Percentage of alcohol by weight = W ; density 
= D ; percentage of alcohol by volume = V ; percentage of proof 
spirit = P. 

(1) V = P X 0*5706 (3) P = V X 1-7525 

^ = OWa P = WD X 2-208. 

M. M. P. M. 

Speyer Beer, By BEalenee (Bied. Centr^ 1880, 300 — 801). — ^Miean 
results of analysis gave — 


Summer Beer, 


Specific 

grayity. 

Alcohol. 

1 

1 1 

Extract 
p. c. 1 

■ 

Water 

p. 0. 

Origin^ 
couceutrar 
tidi of the 
wort. 
p.c. 

Degree of 
fermenta- 
tion. 

Weight 
p. c. 

Volume 
p. 0. 

1 018 

4*4> 

6*6 

7-30 

0-26 

88-74 

n 

65*2 

Winder Beer. 

1-018 

8 9 { 4-9 1 6-93 

0-35 

89-18 ! 

[ 14-87 

62-0 


A, J. a 
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Carbonic Anhydride in Beer. By T, Langbe and W, Sohtjltze 
(Bied, Cenfr,, 1880, 299 — 300). — The brown coloration of the potasb 
solntion which 000111*8 in the estimation of carbonic anhydride in beer 
by Scbwackhofer’s method can be avoided by passing the gas first 
through concentrated sulphuric acid. All the carbonic anhydride is 
not expelled from the beer by five minutes^ boiHng, but it is necessary 
to continue the boiling, finally aspirating IJ— volumes of air 
through the apparatus until the potash-tube ceases to increase in 
weight. Without these modifications Schwackhofer's method gives 
results which are too high by 100 : 107*4. 

The amount of carbonic anhydride in beer is diminished by about 
0*01 per cent, of the weight of the beer, if between the limits of 0° 
and 5® the temperature of the beer during the after-fermentation 
sinks or rises 1®. For example, 

100 per cent. 0O« at 0*4® = 96*4 per cent at 1*6“ 


98-7 

9) 

2-8 

89-5 

it 

4-0 

85-8 

>9 

4-7 


Consequently beer contains about one-seventh less carbonic anhydride 
at a temperature of 4*7®, thau it does at 0*4®. About 0*046 per cent, 
of carbonic anhydride escapes through the bung-holes of the vats of 
stored beer, and this quantity, apparently insignificant, is really of 
importance if it be considered that in a tightly. closed vat of 36 hi. 
the beer would be forced to dissolve about 9 hi. more of carbonic 
anhydride. A. J. 0. 

Tartar azxd Tartaric Acid in Must and Wine. By E. Mach 
and others {Bied. Oenir.j 1880, 207 — 211). — The different amounts of 
tartar and free tartaric acid found in various samples of must led the 
authors to experiment on the solubility of tartar in different fluids^ the 
results of which are detailed. 

The quantity of tartar depends partly on the amount of alcohol in 
the wine, the more alcohol the less tartar. A large amount of free 
tartaric add, sugar, or glycerol also diminishes in a small degree the 
quantity of tartar. The influence of malic acid is considerable, but 
in a contrary direction ; and a wine containing much malic acid will 
also contain larger quantities of tartar. The influence of temperature 
ranks in importance next to that of the percentage of alcohol ; there 
are complicated considerations involved, but a high temperature assists 
the solution of tartar. 

The authors recommend a low temperature duMg the pressure of 
the grape, and give directions respecting the temperature of the 
cellars, they asserting that in bottled wine the amount of crust will 
vaty according ac it has been bottled in summer or winter. The 
authors extended their enquiries to free tartaric acid in must wine, 
and say that the presence ot this acid is a proof that the wine has 
been made from grapes more or less unripe; that its disappearance 
shows the wine to be ripe and matured, and assigns the acid taste of 
wine which has really been made from ripe grapes to the milder 
iannicn malic, succimc, and acetic acids, and their experiments show 
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that fine wines do not contain more than 0*2 to 0*3 per cent, of free 
tartaric acid. 

The absence of tartar and presence of free tartaric acid is an evidence 
of a plaistered wine. J. P. 

Free Tartaric Acid in Wine. By J. NESSLias and H. Wachter 
Centr^i 1880, 301 — 302). — The presence of free tartaric acid in 
wine does not necessarily show an improper admixture of tartaric acid 
to the wine. According to Mach and Botondi the amount of free 
tartaric acid in the grape increases in proportion to the degree of 
unripeness, so that its absence from wine can only occur under certain 
conditions of ripeness of the grapes employed. Although unripe grapes 
are frequently used in considerable quantity in wine making, yet if the 
ripe grapes are in excess the potash salts in them are more than suffi- 
cient to separate the free tartaric acid in the form of tartar, and this 
explains the fact that wine so made generally contains no free tartaric 
acid. A wine may be suspected of having been sophisticated if with 
a small amonnt of free acid an undue proportion of it is tartaric. 

A. J. C. 

Tannin in Wine. By I. Macagno (Bied. Centr., 1880, 212— 
214). — The author undertook these experiments to settle the question 
as to the influence of tannin on the keeping qualities of wiue. In the 
first series on the influence of age on the contents in tannin was 
examined, the specimens examined beiog wines of the same class : — 



Alcohol, 

G-lyceiol 

Tannia 


Tol. per cent. 

per liter. 

per liter. 

Wine of 1870. . 

. . 12-0 

6’10 grams 

0*84 gram. 

„ 1871. . 

.. 11-8 

5*80 „ 

0-89 „ 

„ 1872.. 

.. 12-0 

5-81 

0-85 „ 

„ 1873. . 

.. 12-1 

5-82 „ 

1-02 „ 

„ 1874. . 

. . 11-9 

4-88 ., 

1-14 „ 


From these figures it is evident that with increase of age the tannin 
decreases while the glycerol increases. He finds also that the mellow- 
ness of old wine is due rather to the amount of glycerol than the defi- 
ciency in iazmin, and that the amount of alcohol in the wine is of more 
impoitance in view of keeping qualities than is the tannin. 

Further experiments were made with samples carefully bottled, the 
bottles well filled and closely corked, and kept for a year : — 



Alcohol, 

Taanin, 


toL per cent. 

giem UtCT. 

A.. 

.. 6-2 

2 03 : 

B.. 

. . 11-6 

1-83 

0.. 

.. 6-9 

1-83 : 

r.. 

. . 12-4 

0-92 

E.. 

.. 6*2 

0-92 1 

J .. 

. . 12-4 

0-38 

G.. 

.. 6-8 

0-38 

H.. 

. . 13-9 

• 0-43 


EesuliB. 
mouldy, corrupt, 
well preserved, 
mouldy, 
well preserved. 

tolerably well-preserved sediment, 
turbid, corrupt ; no mould, 
compl^ly decomposed bacteria, 
perfectly clear and good. 
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D and P with the same amount of alcohol, hut different quantities 
of tannin, seem to point to the latter as the preserving agent, bat H, 
with more alcohol and little tannin, was well kept ; it is probable that 
it depends on the relative proportions of alcohol and tannin. 

J. F. 

Digestive Ferment produced during Paniflcation. By 
Schbuebk-Kbstnee (Oompi, rend , 90, 369 — 371). — The paper relates 
to comestibles, made by combining meat with farinaceous products. 
A mixture is made of 57 parts of flour, 5 parts of baker’s yeast, and 
30 parts of fresh beef, very finely minced. To this as much water is 
added as will form a paste of convenient consistence, which is then 
exposed for two or three hours to a moderate temperature. The 
meat dissolves completely in the paste and disappears. The paste is 
then baked like bread, and the product may be preserved for years 
without change. It may be eaten, or used for the preparation of 
soups, &c. Bt. B. 

Malt Extract and Maltose in Beer Mash. By W. Sohttlzb 
(Bted- Gentr., 1880, 205 — 207). — The author examines the best con- 
ations for the production of those substances. The most favourable 
temperature for promoting the saccharine fermentation is 60® 0., and 
recent investigations have shown that the production of these bodies 
diminishes with increase of temperature; for example, 100 parts of 
extract mashed at — 

62® yield maltose 78*64 per cent. 


65 

n 

70-28 


70 


62-72 


75 


59 93 

>» 


With reference to the proper amount of mash water the author 
differs from the conclusions of both Otto and Mulder in believing that 
the yield of maltose is not injurioudy affected by increased propor- 
tions of water; he has obtained the same results with amount of water 
from 4 up to 8 of water to 1 of malt. 

His next experiments were on the length of time to be given to the 
mashing, and he finds that a slow working from the commencement to 
the sugar temperature yields more extract aud more maltose than rapid 
working. 

The circumstances which exert an influence on the extract and 
maltose should regulate the conduct of the mash, and whether an 
infusion or decoction should be employed. The decision of this ques- 
tion has led to a great variety of experiments, the results of which 
may be summed up that both methods possess advantages and dis- 
advantages peculiar to themselves, which the brewer must choose 
between, according to his requirements. J. F. 

Moisture in Mating Barley. By W. Sohitlzb (BM Genir., 
1880, 204).-— These moisture determinations were made of the raw 
barley and kiln-dried malt in the grain, the steeped and green malt in 
a broken state; the grain being oat lengthwise once and crosswise 
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four times with a fine scissors, dried in watch glasses in an air-bath at 
100® to 106®, and afterwards in a desiccator. 

The following is the mean of six experiments : — 


Raw barley, percentage moisture 14*9 

Steeped malt 40*3 

Green malt 39*9 

Malt after eight honrs on the upper floor of a double 

kiln 6*6 

After another eight hours on the lower floor, with the 

plumula 1*7 

Ditto, ditto, without 1*6 

J. P. 


Adulteration of Malt Combings. By W. Richter (Bied. Oentr., 
1880, 233 — 234). — Inconsequence of the death of 18 cows, after being 
fed on malt combings, the author made an examination of the contend 
of their stomachs and found them and the combings to contain large 
quantities of earthy matter, chiefly loamy sand, and also injurious 
quantities of vegetable and mineral matter, the nature of which was 
not ascertained. J. P. 

Improvements in Treatment of Yeast {Bied. Centr.^ 1880, 
224). — ^This paper is an account of the process of Hassal and Hehner, 
patented in England. The vessel containing the yeast is gradually 
filled with water at the lowest possible temperature, in the propor- 
tion of three volumes of water to one of yeast; after brisk agitation 
the mixture is left at rest 24 hours, the water is then drawn oft, fresh 
water put in, again agitated, milk of lime added gradually, and soda or 
other alkaline solution until the reaction is only slightly acid ; 60 kilos, 
of the yeast are then mixed with 42 grams of salicylic acid, the yeast 
is allowed to settle, and the supernatant fluid is not removed until the 
yeast is required for use ; a mixture is then made of either malt- flour 
or wheat-flour with an equal quantity of sugar ; this mixture is inti- 
mately blended with the yeast in the proportion of 6 to 100 of the 
latter; the yeast quickly seizes upon the sugary and starey mass and 
becomes very active with abundant evolution of carbonic i^ydride. 

J. P. 

Bye as a Material for pressed Yeast. By M. Delbruge (Bied, 
Centr.^ 1880, 222 — ^2*23). — ^Rye varies considerably in its Chemical com- 
position, especially as regards the ingredients most valuable to the 
maker of dried yeast — ^the protein matters. The writer recommends 
analyses by competent chemists of the giadn produced in difterent 
districts, which operations he shows can he completed iu a short time 
and the results communicated with speed to the buyer. In four 
samples analysed by him he finds the proportions of starch and 
protein were — 


Protein 7*3 7*7 12*0 8*5 

Starch 61*1 62*1 59*0 61*6 


He formulates the rule that the less suitable the grab is for flour 
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production the more valuable it becomes as a material for yeast manu- 
facture. J S'. 

Inveslagatioii of Lubricatliig Oils. By F. Fischer (Dingl. 
polyt. J., 236, 487 — 496). — ^The following oils bave Mtberto been used 
most frequently for lubricating purposes : Olive oil ; rape oil frequently 
mixed with rock oil ; vegetable and animal fats, to which graphite is 
sometimes added ; rosin oil and paraffins. The consumption of rock 
oil as a lubricant seems to be increasing daily. The American mineral 
oils are very largely used, and are brought into commerce under the 
name of vulcan oil, topaz oil, star oil, ^c. Breymann and Hiibener 
in Hamburg ofEer for sale “ valvoline,*’ and in the south of G-ermany 
oils known as emerald oil and opal oil, are mostly used. 

A lubricant may be investigated in order to determine either the 
addition of an inferior oil or the value of the oil for lubricating pur- 
poses. To determine the presence of rosemary oil and oil of turpentine 
in fatty oils, it is recommended by Burstyn (ibiff , 214. 300) to shake 
up the oil with alcohol ; decant the latter, distil it and add water to 
the distillate, a turbidity if forAed indicating the presence of the 
ethereal oil. Mineral oils may he determined in fatty oils by saponifi- 
cation with soda and extraction with ether, the latter on evaporation 
leaving the mineral oil in the residne. In order to determine the addi- 
tion of fat in a mineral oil, it is heated with the requisite quantity of 
soda, and alcohol is added until saponification is completed ; the alcohol 
is then expelled by evaporation ; and the residue is up with water, 
|ihen filtered, and acidified slightly with dilute hydrochloric acid. The 
fatty acids are separated, aud the liquid gives on evaporation the cha- 
racteristic reactions for glycerol. To distinguish drying oils from non- 
drying ones, Poutet treats the oil with mercury dissolv^ in cold nitric 
acid ; Boudet, Wimmer and Kopp with nitric acid contaming nitrous 
acid. Non-drying oils solidify by the conversion of the olein into an 
elaidin, whereas the drying oik remain unaltered. 

In order to determine the addition of other oils besides those above 
mentioned, it has been proposed to investigate the oil as to its density. 
Tarious methods of determining the density of an oil are described in 
the original, the particulars of which are known to chemists. This 
applies also to the determinations of the melting point of solid fats 
recommended by some chemists as forming a criterion whereby the 
quality of solid tats may be judged. As to the crystallising or solidi- 
fying point of a solid oil, it is mentioned that the determination of this 
is u^ul only in special cases, and not for the detection of foreign 
additions. The most important point is that of ascertaining toe 
amount of free acid present in lubricating oils, and of determining the 
property of the oil as regards the reduction of friction. Apparatus 
for the direct determination of the latter point are described by the 
author, and in conclusion the following table is given, illustrating the 
resnita of some investigations made by the author on a number of 
oils: — 
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It is a remarkable coinoidence tbat one liter of ibe water associated 
with the oil as it comes from the well at Oedesse contains : 8*011 
KaGl, 0*460 CaCOsj 0*289 MgCOs (present as bicarbonates), traces of 
HaSOi, SiOs, and organic maSer. The presence of sodium ohloside in 
the water points to large supplies of oil. D. B, 

CompositioiL of Skim-milk and Cream firom Be Isaval’s 
Cream Separator. By A. Yoelcebe {Jour. Boy. Agri. Sac.^ 1880, 
160). — ^The skim-milk obtained in three trials with the centrifugal 
cream-separator contained only 0*22, 0*46, and 0*31 per cent, of fat. 
Skim-milk obtained by the usual plan of setting in shallow pans, 
generally contains at least 0*75 per cent, of fe.t. The cream from the 
centrifugal separator had the following composition : — 

'\^ater. AlbtamnoidB. ffat. Sugar. Ash. 

66*12 2*69 27*69 3*03 0 47 

Cream obtained by ordinary skimming seldom contains 25 per cent, 
of fht. B. W. 


Celluloid. (Ckem. Centr.^ 1880, 384 — 336; and Techmkery 1879, 
74^.’ — Pyroxylin obtained by treating ceUnlose with a concentrated 
dixture of 5 parts sulphuric and 2 parts nitric aigid, is well washed, 
i^ed, and inoorporated with about 50 per cent, of cam^dior, and heated 
if al^ut 150° C., under hydraulic presstcre. A hard elai^o mass is 
^mrodnced, in which the greater part of the camphor added seems to 
Msh-ve become combined. ^ J. T. 


Kesearehes on the Decomposition of Certain Explosives. 
By Sabb&u and Tieille {Go^njpt rend., 90, 1112 — 1113). — The authors 
have previously investigated the nature of the decomposition of gun- 
cotton and nitroglycerin in closed vessels under high pressxireB (this 
Journal, 36, 991). Under ordinary pressures, when they do not 
detonate, but the substance is simply inBamed by a fuse, the pftduots 
of the decomposition are veiy different. The follovdng table gives 
the composition of the gas produced by the combustion of 1 kilo, of 
different explosives : — 

Total, 

NO. CO. OOa H. N. CH4 literb 

HSiwJ-opttcm 189 237 104 45 33 7 565 

GhraMibtton. with 60 per 

Umik potassium nitrate . 71 58 57 3 7 0 196 

fihin-cotton, with 60 per 4 

cent, ammonium nitrate 122 65 103 12 112 « 0 414 

Bitrogljgerin 218 162 58 7 6 1 462 


ita etery case, nitric oxide and carbonic oxide are produced in con- 
rideraUe quantities. It is therefore necessary, in mming operations, 
to^kdce special core to ensure detonatiou. 0. H. B. 
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Chemical Constitation of Oi^anie Compoonds in Relation 
to their Refractive Power and Density. Part 11. By J. W. 
Bb'&hl (^Aniuden, 203, 1 — 63). — ^The accozapanyiiig' table contains 
those resnlts of the author’s investigation on specific refraction which 
have not already appeared 200, 139, and this voliune, 295). 

Under A axe found the coefScients of refrac&n for a ray of infinite 
wave-length, calculated by Cauchy’s formula. B shows the coefficient 

of dispersion, and s= the specific refraction. The determina- 


tions were made at 20”, the specific gravities were also taken at thiB 
temperature, and compared with water at 4°. The weighings were 
reduced to vacuo. 



Ethylene chloride 1*2521 1*41348 0*44888 0*8446 34*18 

Ethylidene chloride 1*1?43 1*40458 0*4183? 0*3445 34*10 

Acetic chloride 1*1051 1*37752 0 *42440 0*3146 26*82 

CaUoral 1*5121 1*44141 0*49888 0*2919 48*06 

En^yl alcohol 0*8044 1*37542 0*34630 0*4667 28*00 

Isopropyl alcohol 0*788? 1 ■36759 0*33624 0'4'65 27*99 

Kethaldehyde 0*8604 1*84482 0*80239 0*4008 30*46 

Propyl bromide 1*3520 1*41985 0*49280 0*3105 38*20 

Isopropyl bromide 1*3097 1*41080 0*49SS1 0*3187 88*58 

Proj^onic chloride 1*0646 1*39271 0*42809 0*8689 84*12 

Propyliodide. 1*7427 1*48228 0*79954 0*2767 47*05 

Isopropyl iodide. 1*7033 1*47670 0*84042 0*2798 47*48 

Butyl almhol (normsQ.... 0*8099 1*38887 0*85569 0*4790 36*45 

Xrimethyloarbmol 0*7864 1*37759 0*35065 0*4802 86*53 

Butaldebyde 0*8170 1*87868 0*36848 0*4574 32*93 

Isohataldrityde 0*7938 1*36258 0*36071 0*4568 32*89 

Butyric acid. 0*9687 1*38713 0*37312 0*4088 35*64 

Isohutyrio amA 0*9490 1*88259 0*35971 0*4031 85*48 

Butyric chloride 1*0*277 1*39978 0*42843 0*Sh80 41*48 

Isobutyrio ehloiide 1*0174 1*39558 0*42843 0*388S 41 *41 

Bntylcbloral 1*3966 1*46111 0*49514 0*3804 67*99 

Butyl iodide 1*6166 1*47857 0*76193 0*2960 64*4? 

leobutyl iodide 1*6056 1*47477 0*73958 0*2957 54*41 

Ethyl monoehloraeetate .. 1*1585 1*41145 0*89290 0*3552 43*51 

Ethyl dioblomoetate 1*2821 1*42621 0*48377 0*3824 62*19 

Ethyl triohlotaoetate 1*3828 1*43734 0*46062 0*3163 60*57 

Imyl alcohol 0*8104 1*89655 0*87010 0*4893 43*06 

Ethyl oarbouate 0*9762 1*37569 0*38056 0*3818 46*41 

Valerio oUonde 0*9887 1*40322 0*12944 0*4078 48*14 

Ethyl a-ohloropioidciiate. . 1*0869 1*40704 0*39265 0*3745 51*12 

E&yl dichloroiRKWoiiate.. 1*2461 1*43542 0*43614 0*3191 69*75 

Acetal 0*8814 1*37217 0*33768 0*4476 52 *82 

Panddriiyde 0*9943 1*39528 0*33456 0*8976 52*48 

Ethyl aoetoaoetate. 1*0256 1*40725 0*42610 0*8971 

VOL XXSTOI. S i 
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Ifame. 

Sp.gr. 

A. 

B. 

A-l 

~r- 

Molecular 

refractioa. 


1-0793 

1 •3Q920 

0*38988 

0*3699 

64-00 

Ethyl chlorobutyiate 

1-0517 

0-8496 

1 *41296 

1 *41426 

0*40329 

0*39890 

0 8927 
0-4877 

59 10 
56-59 


0*8198 

1*41325 

0*89088 

0*5044 

65*57 


0*8185 

1 -40174 

0*39524 

0*4945 

63*29 


1*1369 

1*43286 

0*43816 

0*8807 

106*09 


1*1028 

1*48498 

0-46767 

0*3946 

119 *97 


0-7953 

1*32143 

0 *27821 

0*4012 

12-93 


0*8000 

1*35322 

0*31532 

0*4415 

20-31 


1* 

1*82392 

0-30997 

0*3239 

5*88 

Fn-rmt/* nMA 

1*2188 

1*36062 

0-87250 

0*2969 

18*61 


1*0495 

1 -86184 

0*34588 

0*8448 

20*69 


0*9946 

1 -87643 

0*35310 

0*8785 

28 *01 


0*9298 

1*89344 

0 87761 

0*4231 

48*16 


0*9237 

1*40264 

0*38764 

0*4359 

50*56 


0*9160 

1-41006 

0*89557 

0*4477 

0*3889 

68 19 


0*9089 

1 *35156 

0*32702 

28 78 


0*9064 

1*85038 

0*32836 

0 *3866 

28 61 

Fthirl ft/'Atntfi 

0*9007 

1 *86293 

0*88405 

0*4029 

35 46 

IfethjI butyrate 

0*8 62 

1 *37879 

0*85077 

0 *4227 

43 11 

Methyl yalsTRte t** - - 

0*8795 

1 -38420 

0*36716 

0*4368 

60*67 

Ethyl butyrate- - 

0*8892 

1*38580 

0*35310 

0 *4339 

60-33 

Axuyl formate. 

0*8802 

1 *88741 

0*36682 

0*4401 

51-06 

Ethyl valerate 

0*8661 

1 *88659 

0 -36214 

0 *4464 

58 ‘03 

Amyl acetate ............ 

0*8561 

1*39312 

0*36882 

0*4592 

59 70 

A TnvT TAlp'mte ...........i 

0*8568 

1*40089 

0 *38320 

0 *4679 

80 48 
18*18 

Ald^yde 

0*7799 

1 *32229 

0-32161 

0 *4132 

Yaleral 

0*7984 

1*87749 

0 *37283 

0 -4728 

40 *66 

AeetOTxe 

0*7920 

1 *31888 

0 *85612 

0*4405 

25*65 

Bthvl etbeTi t------------ 

0*7167 

1*34368 

0 *32067 

0*4802 

35-58 

35 82 
23-32 

51 *79 

33 -70 
31-18 

45 71 
51-65 
54-53 
64-59 

61 -30 
68-82 

Acetic eutbyd^dfi ........ 

1 *0816 

1 *87982 

0 *36614 

0*3512 

Olyool ..i 

1 -1072 

1 *41651 

0 *37852 

0*3762 

Ethylene dineetate. • 

1 *1661 

1 *41010 

i 0*39725 

0*3547 

Glycerol 

1*2590 

1 *46118 

0*40728 

0 *3663 

Xiactic eeid 

1*2403 

1*42968 

0*40794 

0*3464 

Phenol. 

1*0702 

1 *52086 

1 *03926 

0*4862 

Benzaldehyde. ........... 

1*0455 

1*50940 

1 -28201 

0*4872 

0*4470 

0*4249 

0-4508 

0*4688 

Salicylald^vde 

1*1671 

j 1 *52167 

1 *85280 

MetlxTlsalic’i lie acid 

1 *1801 

1 *60148 

1*23687 

0 *94663 

Methyl henzoiite 

1 *0862 

1*48961 

Ethyl benzoate .......... 

1*0473 

1*48051 

0*88444 



The following conclnsions liave been deduced from these observa»- 
tions : — 

1. The atomic refraction of oxygen is variable : in those compounds 
in which the oxygen is attached to a carbon-atom by double linking, 
the value is S'29, but in hydroxyl and in all cases where the oxygen 
is united to two other atoms, the atomic refraction is 2*71. 

2. The atomic refraction of chlorine, bromine, and iodine, is in- 
variable. 

8, The influence of double linking of carbon with oxygen atoms is 
totally different from that between carhon-atoma alone. In the latter 
the refractive and dispersive power is greatly increased, whilst 
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the double l i n kin g of carbon -with oxygen exerts only a slight influence 
in this respect. W. C, W. 

Atmospheric Electricity. By Mascart rend., 91, 158— 

161). — The author's observations "were made by means of a Thomp- 
son’s q^drant electrometer, the needle of which was arranged to 
mechanically record its position. The pairs of quadrants were con- 
nected with the poles of a batteiy, the intermediate part of which 
communicated with the ground, while the needle was joined to a care- 
fully insulated vessel, from which issued a stream of water. The 
results show that the potential of the atmosphere, always positive, is 
much higher and more uniform in the night than in the day. The 
minimum occurs at 3 p.m., and the maximum about 9 p.m., remaining 
nearly constant until 3 a.m. R. R, 


Altematiiig Currents, and the Electromotive Force of the 
Keotiic Arc. By J. Joubeet (Oompt. rend.^ 91, 161— 164).— The 
intensity of the alternating currents generated by a Siemens or a 
Gramme machine, are represented by a curve which is almost exactly 
a sinusoid^ except that the maximum is slightly displaced in the direc- 
tion of the motion. The whole curve shows, however, a retardation 
of one-eighth of a period, and this the author attributes to the inductive 
action of the current on itself. 

The difference of the potential between the two carbons of the arc 
rises in an inappreciable time from zero to 40 or 45 volts, and its fall 
is rapid, but traceable. Not only does the difference of potential 
remain constant during the whole period of a cnrrent of given mean 
intensity, but even when the mean intensity of the current varies 
within wide limits. The author attributes to the carhoxis an in- 
dependent electromotive force analogous to the polarisation of elec- 
trodes, but offers no explanation on this point at present. 

Bf. Ht. 


A New Air Thermometer. By A. Witz {Compt. rend., 91, 164). 
The author proposes to employ leslie’s differential air thermometer 
for the detennination of temperatures absolutely, by keeping one of 
the bulbs at a fixed temperature. This is accomplished by enclosing 
in it a coiled platinum wire, through which the current of a constant 
battery circulates until the circuit is broken by the movement of a 
column of mercury dependent upon the expansion of alcohol deter- 
mined by the temperature of the air-bnlb. The oscillations of tem- 
perature do not exceed 0*1°, and with only a little attention io keep 
in action two small Poggendorff cells, the author has kept the 
bulb at a uniform temperature for an indefinite number of days. By 
suppressing the thermoscopic bulb, the apparatus becomes a barometer, 
and may be employed for automatically registering the atmospheric 
pressure. The autnor proposes to call this instrnment a iKerimbarth 


BpecifiLc Heat and Expanmon. of the Solid ElementB. By 
H. P. Wdbbb (Ber., 13, 1258—1268). — ^In certain groups of element^ 
a simple relation existe (according to the author) between the pro- 

3 t 2 
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ducts of the specific heat of the elements by their melting points cal- 
culated from the absolute zero. 

These numbers are, for Group I: Li 8*54, Ka 2'65, K 1‘56, On 9T4, 
Ag 5*14, An 3-14. 11 : Zn 2-38, Cd 1*33. HI : Br 1*23, 1 1*21, &o. 

When a represents the cubical expansion of a solid element, a its 
atomic "weight, e its specific heat, and m = its melting point calcu- 
lated from the absolute zero, then gives the constant 2*6 with a 

c.m 

possible error of ± 0*04. The eacpansion of an element can be calcu- 
lated approximatelT by means of the formula a = g r- r— . Only 

those elements which crystallise in the regular system follow this 
role. W. 0. W. 


Expansion and Molecular Volnmes of Iiiqnid Organic Com- 
pounds. By H. F. WiEBE (Ber ^ 13, 1263 — ^1265). — For the acids 
and ethereal salts of the acetic acid series, the product of the molecular 
weight of any of these bodies, by the mean coefl&cient of expansion, 
multiplied by the absolute boiling point, and divided by the density at 
U°, is equal to a constant (which varies from 3*1 to 3*8) multiplied by 

the number of atoms in the compound, T = constant, for 


formic acid,-^^T 
d 


15*67 = 5 X 3*1. 


The density of a Hqtdd at its boiling point can he calculated by 

£ A 


means of the formula ^ 


2(7i-M) . 3*542‘ 


W. 0. W. 


Befiugerating Mixtures with, two Crystallised Salts. By A. 
Dixie (Com}tt rend.,, 90, 1282 — ^1285). — ^The author has already 
shown that the reduction of temperature which accompanies the Tni-ging 
of certain crystallised salts with concentrated acids, is to he attributed 
to the liquefaction of the water which separates from the hydrated 
salt. Such being the case, it ought to be possible to prepare refri- 
gerating mixtures by means of two solid substances, one of which is a 
strongly hydrated salt ; it would be necessary to ^ect a double de- 
composition of such a nature that the heat produced was very small as 
compared with the number of heat units absorbed in the lique&ction 
of the wate^ of crystallisation, 

Ammonmm niirate ayid Sodium sulphate . — ^Without reckoning the 10 
molecules of water of the sulphate which take no part in the decom- 
position, the heat-units before reaction will he 80*7 + (163*2 + 2*3) 
= 246‘2, and after reaction 157*2 + 88*9 = 246*1 : the double decom- 
position will therefore be effected without sensible variation of beat, 
but as the 10 molecules of water set free will require for liquefaction a 
large number of units, it is certain that the reaction will he accom- 
panied by a very considerable reduction of temperature. A direct 
esmx^ent showed that the tempemture was lowered about 20°; the 
solution of the new products in the water formed will also tend to re- 
duce the temperatuie. 
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In like manner, a mixture of ammonium nitrate and crystallised 
sodium pliosphate, reacting on the same principles, effects a reduction 
of about 18®, and amm onium nitrate or chloride with sodium carbo- 
nate about 25°. Ammonium nitrate and dry potassium carbonate 
also acts as a refrigerating mixture, but the cold produced in this 
instance is due to the dissociation of the ammonium carbonate (Ber- 
thelot). J. W. 

Heat of Combustion of Sulphur. By J. Thomssn (Ber., 13, 
969 — 061). — Favre and Silbermann found the heatj of combustion for 
one atom of sulphur, burning to form sulphurous anhydride, to be 
71040 c. (Ann, Ghim. Fhjs. [3], 34, 448). Berthelot (Oom^t rend , 
84, 674), however, finds it to be 69140 c., explaining the difference of 
this result from that of Favre and Silbermann, by supposing that in the 
former case a larger amount of sulphuric anhydride was formed than 
in the latter. The author has determined this quantity, estimating 
the amounts of sulphurous and sulphuric anhydrides formed, ana 
after deducting the heat necessary to oxidise the sulphurous anhydride 
to sulphuric anhydride, finds that the heat of combustion of rhombic 
sulphur when burning to form sulphurous anhydride, is 71080 c., and 
of monoclinic sulphur 71720 o. ; a result agreeing with that of Favre 
and Silbermann. P. P. B. 

Thermoohemical Investigatioii of the Theory of the Carbon 
Compounds. By J. Thomsen (Ber., 13, 1321— 1334).— The author 
has determined the heat of combustion and of formation of the oxides 
of carbon and of several hydrocarbons. 

Heat of formation. 




Under ooxistant 

For constant 

volume. 


Heat of 

presBUTO. 




combiifltion. 


Experiment. 

Calculated. 

CH* 

213630 

20160 

19570 

19380 

0,H, 

373330 

26570 

24610 

24190 

OaHa 

633600 

30820 

29960 

29000 

0 A 

834808 

- 4160 

- 4740 

- 4960 

0 A 

496200 

+ 760 

- 400 

- 140 

OA 

810670 

-48290 

-48290 

-48660 

0 + 0 .... 

— 

+28690 

+28880 

+28980 

00 + 0.... 

— 

+68370 

+68080 

— 

0 + 0,.... 

— 

+96960 

+96960 

96860 


The results in column five are calculated by means of the formula 
(OttHgiH) ^ — nd + mg[ + St?, where St? = the sum of the values of 
the bonds uniting the carbon-atoms together. 
d = the heat of dissociation of an atom of carbon = 88900 -f «, 

and gr = r + 2.. 

4 

r = 14570°. t?'=:r + 5:v® = r-ffl>;t^ = 0+ 

2 A 

t?* = — + 2a?, and 00 = 67880. 


W. 0. W 
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Heat of Combnstion of tbe Principal Gaseotis Hydrocarbons. 
By Beethelot {Oompt remZ., 90, 1240 — 1246). — ^In order to measure 
the heat of combustion, the hydrocarbon was exploded with oxygen 
in a small steel calorimeter, platinised on the interior. The numbers 
represent the heat of combustion at constant pressure, calculated from 
the determinations at constant volume : — 


Heat of com- 
bustion. 


Hydrogen 69"0 

Carbonic oxide .... 68*3 

Cyanogen 262*5 

Methane. 213*5 

Ethane 388 8 

Ethylene ........ 341*4 

Acetylene 318*1 

Methyl ether 344*2 

Propane 553*5 

Propylene 507*3 

AHylene 466*5 


Heat of formation. 


IVom 

Fiom omoi^onB 

diamond. 

carbon. 

+ 23-7 

+ 28-7 

- 745 

- 68-5 

+ 18-5 

+ 21-5 

+ 6-5 

+ 12-6 

- 15-4 

- 9-4 

- 60-4 

- 54-6 

+ 50-8 

+ 56-8 

+ 4-5 

+ 18-5 

- 18-3 

- 9-3 

- 46-5 

- 37-5 


These numbers show that the heat of combustion of a hydrocarbon 
is not always equal to that of its elements. The variation is least in 
the case of the saturated hydrocarbons, 0 mH 2 » + 5 , but the heat disen- 
gaged in the formation of marsh-gas from its elements appears to be 
greater than that of any of its homologues ; a character which is in 
accordance with its relative stability. The difference in the cases of 
ethane and propane is small and nearly identical, so that if this figure 
remains constant for the higher homologues, we may conclude without 
going beyond the limits of experiment^ eri’or, that the heat of com- 
bustion of the higher members of the series at least is nearly if not 
exactly identical with that of their elements. 

The heat of formation of the other hydrocarbons is negative, the 
variaiion increasing according as the hydrocarbon is less hydrogenised ; 
thus the addition of He to the formula of acetylene disengages -h 45 
units; to allylene, -f 28*2 units, the special character of the homo- 
logous series being more marked in its first term, agreeably with what 
has been already mentioned in the case of marsh-gas. The addition 
of Ha to the formula of ethylene disengages -f 21*9 units ; to pro- 
pylene, -f- 22*8, or nearly the same figure. Between any two con- 
secutive homolo^es, the differences of the heat of combustion are : in 
the CjgH 2 ji + 2 series, 175*3 and 164*7 ; in the OnHan series, 165*9 ; in 
the CnHaa » a Series, 148*4, the actual combustion of C (diamond) 
•f Ha being 163. 

Although the calculation of the heats of formation of organic com- 
l^nnds^ by means of their combustion equivalents is accurate in prin- 
ciple, it must be employed with increasing reservation when the 
relation of the h^t of combustion to the molecular weight becomes 
more and more considerable. Hothing can be deduced from a dif- 
ferenee of from 3 to 4 units in the ethyl series ; from 5 to 6 units in 
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the propyl series ; nor from 8 to 10 units in the amyl series, and so 
on. J. W. 

Heat Disengaged in the Combustion of some Isomeric Fatty 
Alcohols, and of Oenanthal. By W. Louguininb (Oompt rmd,, 
90, 1279 — 1282). — The experiments of Berthelot on the formation of 
isomerides having similar chemical functions, led him to conclude 
that their formation is attended with a disengagement of nearly equal 
amounts of heat : the experiments of the author confiim this view. 

Thus the molecule of normal propyl alcohol (taken in grams) evolved 
480*3 units ; of isopropyl alcohol, 478*2 units ; the heat of combustion 
of the normal alcohol calculated theoretically by Favre and Silber- 
mann, should be 481*2 units. 

In like manner the molecule of isobutyl alcohol evolved 636*7 units ; 
the theoretical number calculated by Favre and Silbermann being 
633*6 units. 

Fermentation amyl alcohol, which is a mixture of several primary 
alcohols, was compared against the tertiary alcohol, dimethyl^thyl- 
carbinol ; the former gave 793*6, and the latter 788*5 units. Favre and 
Silbermann’s calculation for an isoamyl alcohol is 788*3 units. From 
these data it would follow that the different operations involved in the 
transformation of a primary into a secondary or tertiary alcohol, produce 
a calorific effect whose sum is equal to zero ; the conclusion, however, 
holds good only on the supposition that the value of the tot^ heats of 
vaporisation of the difEereut alcohols is in all cases the same. 

The molecule of oenanthal (in grams) evolved 1062*5 units of heat. 
From Favre’s table the heat of combustion of oenanthylic alcohol 
should be 37*0 units higher than that of its aldehyde, or 1099*6 units ; 
this number is less than that which corresponds to the difference, 
54*0 units, between isopropyl alcohol and acetone. J. W. 

Thermo-chemistry of Ethylamine and of Trimethylamine. 
By Bertublot (Oompt, 91, 139 — 145). — ^The heat of combustion 
of ethylamine, OaHrN, is 409*7 units ; chat of trimethylamine, O 3 H 9 N, is 
692*0 uni1;S. The heat of solution in water of the gas is, for ethylamine, 
12*91 units ; for trimethylamine, 12*90 units. Both bases have, tnerefore, 
groat affinity for water, and the heat developed in diluting solutions of 
trimethylamine is double of that developed by equivalent solutions of 
potash and soda. The heats of formation of the hydrochloride, ace- 
tate, and sulphate of tiimethylamine are respectively 8*9, 8*3, and 
10*9 units, the substances being in solution; the formation of the solid 
hydrochlorido from the gases gives 39*8 units. Hydrochloric acid in a 
solution containing equivalent quantities of trimethylamine and am- 
monia is nearly equally divided between the two bases. R. R. 
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Vaponr^ensity of Iodine. By V. Meyeb (Bar., 13, 1010 — 1011). 
By employro^ a higher temperatnire than hitherto attained, the author 
finds the vaponr-density of iodine to be 4*55, agreeing very nearly with 
the value for I, and not II 2 , as obtained at lower temperatnres. The 
anthor thinks that by nsing still higher temperatores the iodine vapour 
may nndergo a still fnrther dissociation. B* B. B. 

Vaponr-density of Iodine. By J. M. Cbaptb (Ber., 13, 1316 — 
1321 ). — A reply to Victor Meyer (Ber., 13, 1010 and ^ ^ 

Proportion of Carbonic Anhydride in the Air : Reply to a 
Note by M. Reiset. By Maei^ Davt {Oompt rend., 90, 1287—1289). 
— Reiset considers in the first place, that the author’s results cannot 
be considered as accurate, because the daily volume of air used was 
not con*ected for temperature and pressure ; secondly, having nc^e a 
series of experiments near Dieppe, he concludes that the proportion of 
carbonic anhydride in the atmosphere is practically invariable, in oppo- 
sition to MariA Davy, who from experiments near Baris had found 
that it did vary, and had endeavoured to predict meteorological pheno- 
mena therefipom. 

To this the author replies, that whereas in Reiset’s experiments by 
weight, it was necessary to correct for temperature and pressui-e, in 
his own experunents by volume it was less important, since it only 
affected the third place of decimals, which was the limit of precision 
to which the analyses could attain. 

That to deduce a perfect uniformiiy of composition from two series 
of experiments only made at an interval of six years is impossible, and 
that had Reiset obtained vaiyi^g results instead of identical ones, it 
would have been equally impossible to infer a permanent change in the 
proportion of carbonic anhydride in the air. 

To the theory of uniformiiy of proportion, numerous well-authenti- 
cated facts can be opposed. Truchot found 3*13 parts of carbonic 
anhydride in 10,000 at Clermont Berrand, at an altitude of 395 metres ; 
2“03 parts at the summit of the Puy de D6me, 1,446 metres ; 1'72 parts at 
the summit of the Pic de Sancy, 1,884 metres ; moreover, Beguault has 
shown that the proportion of oxygen can in certain cases, especially in 
warm climates, vary from 2,098 parts in 10,000 to 2,030 parts ; if all 
the orsjgen which has disappeared were to he replaced by carbonio 
anhydride, the proportion of this latter would rise from 3*0 parts to 
66*0 parts, a variation which no one presumes ever to have observed. 

During two rainy years, when Paris was under the influence of an 
equatorial current, a large proportion of carbonic anhydride was found. 
A year later, when a different atmospheric circulation obtained, a much 
snialle r percentage of carbonic anhydride was present. Towards the 
end of October, 1879, the proportion of carbonic anhydride had fallen 
to a min i mum ; it was ther^ore concluded that a dry period was im- 
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minent. This coinoideiice was realised, and althongli this is at present 
almost the only meteorological phenomenon known to be in any way 
connected with, the carbonic anhydride in the atmosphere, the author 
thinks the further prosecution of the subject is not unworthy of the 
attention of meteorologists. J. W. 

Crystallised HydrofluosUicic Acid. By M. Kessleb 
rmd,, 90, 1286 — ^1286). — In order to prepare a concentrated solution 
of hydrofluosilicio acid, silicon fluoride was passed into hydrofluoric 
acid- The process was very successful, and it was found that when 
the hydrofluoric acid was concentrated there was no deposition of 
silica, or absorption of excess of gas. Ih operating in this manner, 
the tube through which the silicon fluoride passed and the recipient 
became filled with needle-shaped crystals, which on examination proved 
to be a definite hydrate of hydrofluosilicic acid. They were free from 
hydrofluoric acid, for their aqueous solution after precipitation by 
excess of potassium chloride, did not corrode glass, neither did they 
contain excess of silicon fluoride, for the potassium silicofluoride so 
formed after having been washed with dilute alcohol, left behind no 
trace of siLica in the evaporated washing waters. 

The crystallised acid is colourless, very hard, and very deliquescent; 
it fumes strongly in the air, and melts at about 19°. Heated beyond 
this point it boils, but decomposes at the same time. Its composition, 
which was not very definitely made out, appears to be nearly 
SiF4.2HF + 2HaO, or a little less than 2'5 molecules of water to one 
of acid. 

The author proposes to see whether it is not possible to obtain a 
similar hydrate of hydrofluoric acid, or compounds of silicon fluoride 
with other hydraoids, such as hydrobromic and hydriodic acids. 

J. W. 

Pentahydrated Calcium Carbonate. By E. Peexefeb (AtcTl 
P ha/rm, [2], 15, 212 — 216). — This compound, already described in 
Gmelin’s Handbook from the observations of Pelouze and SaJm- 
Hortsmar, was found by the author as a crystalline deposit in the 
pumps and pipes which delivered water from a well. The water, after 
depositing tms salt, acquired a flat taste, and was almost free from 
carbonic acid. When the water was taken fresh from the well, shaking 
and stirring also caused it to deposit the above calcium salt. The solid 
residue of the water rose considerably, and consisted largely of potash 
when the deposit formed most largely. The author considers that 
the salt was formed by potash-lye l^ingiuto the water and removing 
the carbonic acid from the water, the smt being then precipitated in 
a hydrated condition because of the low temperature (10 — ^12° 0.) of 
the water. It was kept under water unaltered at a temperature of 
20° 0., but at a slightly higher temperature the particles lost their 
transparency and water of crystallisation. In the air, it crumbled to 
powder and also lost its water. The crystals appeared to belong to 
the rhombic system. P. 0. 

PormatioiL and Constltutioii of Bleachizig Powder. By Q-. 
LraOB and H, SouSph (Vmgl, polyt 237, 68— 73).— The subject 
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been mncb investigated, bnt there is still great difEerence of 
opinion. The present investigation deals with four questions. In all 
cases the solid substance is considered. 

1. Th^ Ltfueure of the Amount of Water present in the Lime on the 
pvepoTw^utri of Bleaching JPovfder, — A. commercial lime of great purity 
was used, having the following composition : — 


CaO 

72-62 

COj 

0-51 

A 1203 ......... 

0-06 

SiO, 


HaO 

27-80 


100-99 

The lime, with variable amounts of water, exposed to dry chlorine, 
gave as follows : — 

Water per cent. — 

6*5, 13-6, 17-6, 21*6, 24, 26, 27-8, 28*2, 30T, 31*8, 

Bleaching chlorine — 

9-06, 32-86, 37*38, 38*82, 40*71, 40*89, 43*13, 40 36, 38*78, 36*85. 

Other experiments with incompletely dried, less dry, more moist, 
and still moister chlorine gave, fbr lime containing ^ per cent, of 
water, the following amounts of bleacliing chlorine, viz , 42-12, 41*76, 
38-24, and 37 per cent, respectively. Calcium hydrate dried at 100", 
and containing 24 per cent, water, gave with dry chlorine 39*3 per 
cent., and with incompletely dried chlorine 41*59 per cent.; whilst 
undried hydrate with 25*3 per cent, of water gave 40*6 and 40*6 per cent, 
with both classes of chlorine. Hence that perfectly dry hydrate does 
not ab'=sorb chlorine (Graham, Tsohigianjanz, <fco.) is erroneous, as 
Stahlsebmidt and Kopf er had found previously ; and the absorption goes 
on when a large excess of quicklime is present, in which case the dry- 
ness is ensured; further, the amount absorbed is greater than would 
be the case if the quicklime acted as dead ballast only. The strongest 
bleaching powder containing up to 43-42 per cent, of available chlorine 
can be obtained with perfectly dry chlorine. This is produced when 
the lime contains about 4 per cent, more water than is necessary to 
form hydrate. When the chlorine contains moisture, the lime used 
must contain correspondingly less water, so that the end-product may 
be the same. 

2. The Influence of Air on Bleaching Fowder. — In moist air at about 
80®, much oxygen is evolved ; the whole of the chlorine remains in 
the residue partly as chloride and partly as chlorate, thus : OaOOl 2 = 
OaOU + 0 and OCaOCh = 0 a( 0 l 03 j 3 + hCh. In dry air at 100®, the 
air coming away contained 0*87 per cent, of oxygen, due to the 
bleaching powder, and 14'94 per cent, of chlorine ; the residue con- 
tained 22*25 Mr cent, chlorine as chloride, 3*51 as chlorate, and 1*35 
as available chlorine. 

3. Bleaching Fotoder with Carbonic Anhydride^ — Here the authors 
remark that the couclusiou cannot be avoided that no formula of 

powder can be correct in which calcium chloride appears, 
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since in the presence of a little moisture almost all the chlorine is ex- 
pelled by carbonic anhydride. They condemn the formulas of Qay- 
Lussac, Kolb, Stahlschmidt, and others as impossible, and support 
Odling’s Cl — Oa — 001 as being suf&cient to explain all observed ap- 
pearances. 

4. Behamowr of the Water contained in Bleaching Powder . — The 
authors conclude that the water expelled below 150*^ is either hygro- 
scopic, or from a hydrate of OaOOh, or from both ; between 150® and 
290° very little comes off, whilst the water expelled between 290° and 
a red heat comes from free calcium hydrate. The strongest bleaching 
powder contains very little water in excess of what is required for the 
formation of OaOCl2, H2O, and Ca(OH)2. Over sulphuric acid not 
only is hygroscopic water removed, but ^so some from the compound 
OaOOh.HiO, if such a compound exists. Analysis of a good labo- 
ratory sample of bleaching powder gave : — 


OaO 39*89 

Available 01 43*13 

01 as CaOla 0*29 

H2O (mean of three determinations) 1 7*00 
CO2 0*42 


100*73 

From which the following composition may be calculated : — 


OaOOU 88*08 

CaOO, 0*96 

CaCla 0*45 

Ca(OH)2 6*74 


020 (by difference) ... * 8*77 


100*00 

Actual determination of the water gave 0*66 per cent. more. The 
small quantity of calcium hydrate need not be considered essential to 
the formula of bleaching powder, but seems due to mechanical ad- 
mixture. The circumstance that good bleaching powder rubbed up 
with a little water swells up and evolves heat, can easily be explained 
by the equation 2(01.0a.001) = OlO.Ga.OGl + CaOh. On diluting, 
the resulting product is obtained as voluminous flocoulent precipitate, 
as if separated from combination. J» T. 

CompouBd of Altunina with Carbonic Anhydride and 
Ammonia. By M. Babth QAnnal&n, 202, 372 — 375).— Various 
statements have been made with regard to the composition of the pre- 
cipitate produced in a solution of alum hy ammouium carbonate, by 
Bley (/. pr, Ohem.^ 39, 1) ; Bairatt (ihid*^ 82, 61) ; Parkmann {ihid,^ 
89, 116) ; Mnspratt {^Armalefit^ 72, 120) ; Langlois (tJid., 100, 374) ; 
Wallace (Jh^esJ., 1858, 70) ; and Rose (Pogg- Arm.^ 91,461). Bley 
proved that it contained alumina, carbonic anhydride, and often am- 
monia; Mnspratt gave it the formula 3 AI2OS.2OO2 + I6H2O; while 
Rose regarded it as Al^Oi 4- (!N’H*)20 + 2OO2 + 4H2O ; and I«nglois 
as 3(Al20s.002) -h SCAhOaBBEjO). Recently Urbain and Renonl 
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(/. Fharm, Ohm, [4], 30, 340) regajrd tlie precipitate formed in the 
cold as COa + AlaO, 4- 8H2O. 

By adding a solntion of pure aJnmina, in hydrochloric acid to excess 
of cold ammoniam carbonate, the author obtained a precipitate 
which, when washed with cold water and dried over oil of vitriol, con- 
tained (in one case) AI2O3 = 37*4^ CO2 = 17*7, NH3 = 4*92, and 
H.O = 39*94 per cent. It was obviously a mixture of a double alu- 
minium and ammonium carbonate, with either alumina or aluminium 
carbonate. A carbonate without ammonia has not as yet been proved 
to exist. Oh. B. 

New Almninitim Sulphate. By P. MAEOUBEirai {Corrupt rmd,^ 
90, 1354 — ^1357). — ^When ammonium alum is decomposed by heat, 
anhydrous aluminium sulphate is first obtained. By pushing the de- 
composition somewhat further, sulphuric acid is volatilised ; so that 
by carefully regulating the heat, a residue can be finally obtained 
almost entirely soluble in water, and consisting mainly of the ses- 
qwhamc sulphate. This salt, which has not been before described, is 
entirely different in appearance from the ordinary sulphate. It crys- 
tallises in rhombohedrons and not in nacreous sc^es ; its solubility in 
water at 15® is about 45 per cent., but it can be separated from the 
ordinary sulphate by fractional crystallisation. Analysis gave : — 

AlgOs. SOj. Ee^Os. B2O. liOfis. 

21*2 83*84 0*01 44*90 0*05 = 100 

from which the formula A]20a.2S08.12H20 or ■jAla03.3S03.18H20 is 
deduced. 

A list is given in the memoir of ten different aluminium sulphates 
which are known at the present day. J. W. 

Specific Heat and Atomic Weight of Q-lnciniun. By L. F. 
Nilsox and O. PETTEESbON {Oompt rend,, 91, 168 — 171). — The authors 
have redetermined the equivalent of glncinnm, using pure specimens 
of glucina, the mean of four experiments being 4 542 (0 = 8), If 
glucma be GtUOb, this gives 18*65 as the atomic weight of glucinnm. 
They find also that the specific and atomic heats of glucinnm increase 
with the temperature hke those of iron, but at 300® the atomic heat 
of glucinnm is not so great as that of iron. Qlucinum cannot there- 
fore be compared with carbon, boron, and silicon, the specific heats of 
which increase much more rapidly. The atomic heat of glucinum is 
quite normal if the atomic weight be taken as 13*66. B». B. 

Colloidal Ferric Hydrate. By L. Magniee db la Soueob {Compt 
rend,, 90, 1352 — 1354). — Several specimens of dMyeed iron were 
analysed and found to vary in composition from 12re20s.Fe2Cl6 to 
30Fe2O3.Fe3Cls. The latter preparation, known in commerce as ** fer 
Bravais,” was constant in composition, and was identical with the 
basic o^chloride of iron, the formula of which was first accurately 
ascertained by Gh»ham. 

In order to find •out whether this constancy of composition was 
due to the impossibility of sepeiating the whole of the feme chloride 
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by dialysis, a sample was diluted so as to contain 0*8 per cent, of ferric 
oxide, and submitted to prolonged dialysis for three months. At the 
beginning of the experiment, the composition of the liquor was 
SOFesOs-FeaCle; after one month, 64Fea03; after two months, 102 Fe 2 O 3 ; 
after three naonths, 116F€203 to one molecule of FeaCIe ; whilst traces 
of chlorine still continued to pass through the diaphragm. The latter 
was now in too small proportion to measure quantitatively, but it was 
placed beyond doubt that the oxychloride of composition lldFesOs.FeaCl®, 
still lost chlorine by dialysis. 

The author thinks that these experiments are sufS.cient to prove that 
ferric hydrate is, under certain conditions, soluble in water, and that 
it is unnecessary, in order to explain such solubility, to imagine that 
the hydrate is engaged in some more or less complex combination. In 
support of this opinion, it may be mentioned that, from considerations 
of an altogether different character, Debray has already arrived at the 
same conclusion. 

When “fer bravais” is evaporated to dryness and the residue 
treated with water, the ferric chloride dissolves, but the ferric hydrate 
remains insoluble; the hydrate, in solution, and dried at 100®, appears 
to be the normal salt 2Fea08.3B[20, at least as far as theoretical calcu- 
lation of the weight of residue from known quantities of solution 
may be considered to support such a conclusion. J. W. 

Action of Chlorine on Chromixmi Sesquioxide. By H. 
Moissan (OoTn^trend., 90, 1357 — ^1360). — Strongly ignited chromium 
se&quioxide submitted to the action of dry or moist chlorine at 440® is 
not attacked, but chromium sesquihydrate under similar circumstances 
is readily attacked, and red vapours are produced, which condense to 
chromium oxychloride, O 8 O 2 OI 2 . 

It would appear that chromium sesquioxide, anhydrous but not 
calcined, is attadced by chlorine at 440® with production of the ses- 
quichloride and not of the oxychloride, but the action soon ceases, 
owing to the superficial coating of sesquichloride preventing the fur- 
ther action of chlorine; the presence, however, of water eiiher in the 
current of chlorine or in the oxide brings a^ut at this temperature 
the decomposition of the sesquichloride, according to the following 
equations : — 

OraOa -f nOl = 0 r 20 l 6 -f O 3 + (n-6)01 

OraOle + 2 H 2 O 4* nCl = 20a0,0]a + 4H01 + (?i-2)0h 

If the passage of moist chlorine over the non-calcined sesquioxide 
be stopped as soon as red vapours begin to be disengaged, and the 
excess of chlorine be expelled by a current of carbonic anhydride, there 
will be found to remain in the apparatus a brown powder, the com- 
position of which is nearly that of the oxychloride of Mobeig. It is 
an intermediate substance less oxidised than the ordinary oxychloride, 
aqid decomposible by water. Chromium oxychloride also results from 
the action of dry oxygen at 440® on the sesquichloride. With the 
non-calcined sesmiioxide, oxygen causes an increase in weight, and a 
blaokish-grey substance is produced which seems to be the oxide 
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OrOa; it evolves chlorine readily when treated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. • J. W. 

Combinations of TTraninm OxyAno-Oompotuids with. 
Fluorides of the Alkali Metals, By A. Dittb rend,^ 91, 

166 — 168). — The action of the neviral fluoride of an alkaline metal on 
the green oxide of nraninm gives rise to insoluble, anhydrous crystal- 
line compounds, having the formtda I32O2M2.4MFI. Add fluorides of 
alkali metals, on the other hand, react to woduce soluble l^drated 
salts, having the composition U40Fl4.4MFl.»H20, R. R. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Action of Ethyl Chloride on Bthylamines. By E. Dttvillibr 
and A. Buisine (jOompL rend.^ 91, 173 — 175). — ^When ethyl chloride 
is heated at 100® in a sealed tube with an alcoholic solution of the 
ethylamines produced iu the reaction between ethyl chloride and 
ammonia, and the product is treated with soda iu excess, four ethyl 
bases are obtained, namely, triethylamiue, diethylamine, monethyl- 
amine, and tetrethylammonium hydrate. R. R. 

Decomposition of Simple Organic Compounds by Zinc-dust. 
By H. Jahx (Ber., 13, 983 — ^990). — The alcohols from ethyl alcohol 
upwards are decomposed by zinc-dust* at 300 — 350® into hydrogen 
and the olefine corresponding with the alcohol. Propyl and isopropyl 
alcohol both yield a propylene whose dibromide boils at 142 — 148®. 
Methyl alcohol holds an exceptional position ; it is decomposed into 
carhonic oxide, hydrogen, and a small quantity of marsh-gas. Ethyl 
alcohol undergoes a similar decomposition at a dnll red heat, yielding 
marsh-gas, carbonic oxide, and hydrogen. This decomposition of 
methyl alcohol is, to some extent, to be accounted for by the consti- 
tution of its molecule ; and, farther, Berthelot {Gompt rend,, 64, 515) 
has shown that with respect to heat of formation, methyl alcohol 
holds an exceptional position as compared with its homologaes. 

P. P. B. 

Combiuatioii of AUyl Alcohol with Baryta. By C. Vincent 
and Delachanal (Compt rend,^ 90, 1360 — 1361).-^‘When allyl 
alcohol is dried over anhydrous baryta, as is generally recommended, 
a very large loss of alcohol results ; it was thought probable, there- 
fore, that some combination had taken place between the baryta and 
the alcohol. The addition of baryta causes a very considerable 
development of heat, the alcohol becomes yellow, and the liquid 
portion when filtered from the excess of baryta and evaporated to 
dryness leaves a mass of microscopic crystals. Prom these ciystals, 
which contain 62 per cent, of baiyta, the alcohol can be recovered by 
distillation with water. The formula 203H20,Ba0 requires 56*88 per 
cent, of baryta, the excess of baryta found over that theoretically 
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requmd being due to tbe solubility of barinm hydrate in the solution 
of the allylate. Allyl alcohol also dissolves barium allylate, and this 
solution when evaporated over snlphnnc acid leaves an amorphous 
mass, which dries with difficulty at the ordinary temperature. In a 
vacuum at 100°, however, the allylate becomes perfectly dry, and has 
then acquired the property of decomposing rapidly on a slight ele- 
vation of temperature, leaving a pulverulent and very voluminous 
carbonaceous residue. J. W. 

Action of Bromine on Cane-sugar. By O. Griesh^mmee 
(^Arcli, Pliarm. [3], 15, 193 — 210). — ^The author gives a short notice of 
the researches on this subject of Hlaaiwetz, Barth, and of Habermann, 
and then states that he has found that bromine readily acts on a 
warm aqueous solution of cane-sugar. When 2 atoms of bromine 
were added, the colour quickly vanished; on further addition of 
2 atoms, the colour disappeared after several weeks ; a fifth atom did 
not disappear after long standing, but decomposition and blackening 
took place, and was increased by heating the liquid. After the 
reaction, the bromine was found to be entirely present as hydrobromic 
acid, no bromo-derivative of sugar being formed. The hydrobromic 
acid was removed by lead oxide, since when silver oxide*^ was used, 
silver was reduced. After removal of the lead by sulphuretted 
hydrogen and evaporation to one-half, the easily decomposed acid 
liquid was saturated whilst warm with zinc cai'bonate, and the zinc- 
salt was precipitated and well washed with strong alcohol. This salt 
is easily solulDle in water, and its solution when treated with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen yields the uncrystallisable acid. The solution was 
evaporated over calcium chloride, and the formula obtained for the 
acid was ObHisOt + 2 H 2 O ; 1 mol. of water can be expelled at 100°, 
and the second at 125®. A column 200 mm. in length of a 1 per cent, 
solution rotates the plane of polarisation 2° to the right in Mitscherlich’s 
apparatus. The aqueous solution when made alkaline separates no 
cuprous oxide from Fehling’s solution, thus differing from Hlasiwetz’s 
acid, which doubtless contained sugar. Analyses of the salts of 
barium, calcium, zinc, silver, lead, potassium, and ammonium are 
given ; no acid s^ts could be prepared. The name gluconic acid has 
been retained by the author, although the acid is not identical wiih 
that obtained by Hlasiwetz. The acid was separated directly from the 
product of the action of bromine on cane-sugar without previous treat- 
ment with lead oxide by warming with zinc carbonate until the liquid 
was only feebly acid, evaporating to one-half, and shaking with eight 
times as much 90 per cent, alcohol : the precipitate when well washed 
yielded pure gluconic acid. Carbonates and hydrates of the metals of 
the alk^is and alkaline-earths caused decomposition, and did not 
yield gluconates. 

A study of the reaction quantitatively showed that if more than 
2 atoms of bromine were employed, no increased oxidation occurred, 
and the main reaction is therefore probably represented thus : OiJB[ 820 ii 
+ 2Br -b 2HaO = 0eHi20t -f OeHuOe + 2HBp. The gluconic acid 
and grape-sugar were oht^ed in nearly the proportions required "by 
this equation ; but a certain amount of the sugar was chan^d into a 
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gum-like substance, whicb ms convertible into ^pe-sugar by being 
treated with dilute sulpburic acid. A fuller examination of this sugar 
and gum is promised. C. 

Presence in Soja Hispida of a Substance soluble in 
Alcohol^ and transformable into Glucose. By A. Levallois 
(Conijpt Tenth, 90, 1293). — ^The analysis of this seed by Pellet gave 
3’1 per cent, of sugar starch and dextrin. The author’s results are 
different. He finds 9 — ^11 per cent, of a substance soluble in 
alcohol, which reduces Pehling’s liquor only after some minutes’ 
boiling with water acidulated with sulphurio acid. It has consider- 
able dextrorotatoiy power, which is brought back to nearly that of 
glucose (dextrose ?) by boiling with acidulated water. In its optical 
characters it resembles dexti^, but seems to differ firom it in the 
rapidity with which it is converted into glucose. J. W. 

Behaviour of the Ethyl-mercaptides of Mercury and Lead at 
Blgh Temperatures. By R Otto (Ber,, 13, 1289 — 1290). — ^When mer- 
curic ethyhnercaptide (m. p. 76^) is heated with alcohol at 180°, it splits 
up into metallic mercury and ethyl disulphide, only traces of mercuric 
s^phide being formed. A similar decomposition takes place when 
the dry mercaptide is heated, but in this case a somewhat larger 
quantity of mercuric sulphide is produced. 

Lead ethylmercaptide melts at 150°, and decomposes at 180°, form- 
ing lead sulphide and ethyl sulphide. W, 0. W. 

Etherifioation of Sulphurio Acid. By A. Vtllibrs (Oompt 
rend,, 91, 124 — ^127), — ^Berthelot has already shown that in a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and alcohol, the proportion of acid neutralised 
tends towards a limit which it cannot pass, and that this limit be- 
comes gradually lower under the influence of time and temperature, 
- owing to the formation of ordinary ether. The following table shows 
the influence of time in the etherification of sulphuric acid (eiihyl 
hydrogen sulphate being formed) at 100° : — 



Feroentage of acid etlieiified. 


OjHA 


40jH.6. 

Immediately 

59-0 

74-6 

83-2 

After 15 minutes 

58-0 

72-2 


„ 2^ hours 

49-3 

64-3 

76-0 

,, 26 ,, ...... 

45-5 

46-5 

53-9 

59 09 ,, * 

45-6 

45-3 

34-7 

„ 154 

— 

44-1 

32-1 


At the end of the experiment, the proportion of sulphuric acid which 
remains in combination with the alcohol appears to correspond with a 
certain composition of the origmaJ liquor. This retrograde action is 
observable at 100° with mixtures containing water; as might be 
expected, it is greater than when alcohol alone is used. 
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Immediately . . . . 
After 15 mimitcK 




2 J hours 
69 „ . 

154 „ . 


Percentage of acid efiherified, H3SO4 + O3H0O + 


iFjO. 

HjO. 

ZHjOT 

53-0 

48-4 

40-0 

49-9 

— 


42-7 

39-3 

341 

38-2 

357 . 

28-0 

37-0 

38-8 

27-5 


The formation of ether and diminution in proportion of acid half 
neutralised goes on even at much lower temperatures : thus at 44° — 


Percentage of acid etherified. 



CaHfiO. 

O^HjO + 

0 

+ 

Immediately 

... 59-0 

53-0 

48-4 

After 69 days 

... 487 

421 

39-4 

„ 142 „ 

... 44-5 

37-9 

36-0 

» 221 „ 

.... 44-5 

87-4 • 

33-6 


These results show that the action tends towards a fixed limit at 44°, 
and that the ultimate limits corresponding to the temperatures of 44° 
and 100° are identical. The coefOLcient of etherification begins to 
increase at first rapidly, and passes to a maximum, which corresponds 
with a short period of unstable equilibrium; it then steadily dimi- 
nishes, and ultimately settles to a period of stable equilibrium, which 
is independent of the temperature. J. W. 


Preparation of Neutral Ethyl Snlphate. By A. Villidbs 
(Compt rend,, 90, 1291 — 1292). — This ether can be prepared by 
distilling in a vacuum a mixture of sulphuric acid and alcohol. 
200 grams of absolute alcohol distilled very slowly in this manner 
with twice their volume of concentrated sulphuric acid, yielded from 
25 to 30 grams of the neutral ether ; the end of the operation is in- 
dicated by the frothing of the contents of the retort, and by an increase 
of the internal pressure. The distillate separates into two layers, the 
lower of which consists of tlie pure ether. There is no advantage in 
using fuming sul])hurio acid, or in substituting ordinary ether for 
alcohol. The boiling point of ethyl sulphate under a pressure of 
45 mm. is 120*5°, which falls regularly 2*5° as the pressure dimi- 
nishes 6 mm. It solidifies at about --24*6°, and when treated with 
warm baryta- water it gives the theoretical quantity of barium ethyl 
sulphate and alcohol. J. W, 


Transformation of Methyl Thiocyanate at High Tempera- 
tures. By A, W. Hofmann (Ben, 13, 1349 — 1862). — When methyl 
thiocyanate is heated at 180 — 185° for six hours, it is converted partly 
into a polymeric modification, OeHshTsSs, and partly into methyl thio- 
carbimide. The two substances are separated by distillation, the 
latter boiling at 118°, the former remaining in the retort. 

The polymeride, MeS — Cl , forms colourless crystals, 

^jSr—O^SMe 

3 h 


VOL. XXXVTIT. 
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whict melt at ISS'', and sublime at a higher temperature. They are 
insoluble in dilute acids and alkalis, but dissolve in hot glacial acetic 
acid. 

Hot hydrochloric acid splits up the compound into methyl mercaptan 
and cyanic acid. 

A crystalline base is obtained by acting on the new methyl thio- 
cyanate with alcoholic ammonia at 150°. W. G. W. 


Fortealdehyde. ByB. Bischeb (Ber., 13, 1334— 1340).— 
name furoin is given to a compound having the composition 
C4Ha0.CjH3O2 CiHsO, which bears tbe same relation to furfuraldebyde 
that benzoin bears to benz^debyde. This substance is prepared by 
boiling 40 parts of furfuraldebyde with 30 of alcohol, 80 of water, and 
4 parts of potassium cyanide for three-quarters of an hour. The 
crystalline mass which is deposited on cooling is drained, washed first 
with water, then with a small quantity of alcohol, and dried between 
fiOLter-paper. It is obtained nearly colourless by precipitation with 
alcohol from its solution in hot toluene. Furoin forms slender 
prisms (m. p. 135°) solnble in hot water and hot toluene. It also 
dissolves in sulphuric acid with au intense bluish-green coloration. 
The acetate, CioH704iLC, m. p. 75°, is with difficulty obtained in a pure 
and colourless state. Furoin dissolves freely in aqueous or alcoholic 
solutions of soda, forming a deep red liquid, which appears bluish- 
green by transmitted light. On passing a rapid current of air 
through the solution, oxidation takes place, the colour changes, and 
ciy8ti& of furil^ C4Bs0.020*.CJB[30, are deposited. By recrystallisa- 
iion from alcohol this compound is obtained in golden needles 
{m. p. 162°), soluble in chloroform and in hot alcohol. 

An unstable acid appears to be formed by the action of a concen- 
trated xK)tash solution on furil. When such a solution is neutralised 
with sulphuric acid and extracted with ether, a thick oily liquid is 
obtained, which dissolves in alkalis and in ether. It undergoes a rapid 
spontaneous transformation into a black solid mass, insoluble in the 
usual solvents. A chloroform solution of furil is not attacked by bro- 
mine or chlorine, but when the dry compound is brought in contact 
with excess of pure bromine, an ootobromide, OioHeBrsO*, is produced. 

^ The bromide is soluble in hot chloroform, but is partially decomposed 
by recrystallisation. The crystals change colour at 1^°, and melt 
with decomposition at 185°, bromine and hydrobromio acid being 
evolved, whilst dibromofitrU, OioH^BraO*, remains. By dissolving the 
residue in hot alcohol and boiling with animal charcoal, the dibromo- 
furil is obtained in golden plates (m.jp. 183°). The mother-liquor 
contains a yellow crystalline compound (m. p. 110°), soluble in alcohol 
and ether, whose composition has not b^n ascertained. 

Benzofurmn, Ph.C0.CH(0H).C4H30 or Ph.CH(OH).C0.04HsO, is 
pfpoduced when a mixture of furfuraldehyde (18 jijta), bexxzsildehyde 
(20), alcolml (60), water (80), and potassium cyanide (4), is boned 
for 15 minutes in a fiask provid^ with an upright condenser. 
After successive reorystallisations from hot water, benzene, and 
alcohol, the pure compound is obtained in crystals melting at 138°. 
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In its properties it occupies an intermediate position iDetween benzoin 
andfnroln. W. 0. W, 

New Lactones. By B. Ftttio (Ber., 13, 955 — 956). — To tbe 
class of bodies styled lactones (this voL, p. 378) tbe followii^ bave 
been added. Lactone of nonnal caproio acid, CeHioOa, obtained by 
boiling the bromocaproio add from bydrosorbic add with water ; it 
is a liquid boiling at 220°. Lactone of normal yalerianio acid, 
06 B! 802 , obtained by boiling tbe addition-compound of allyl acetic 
and bydrobromic acid with water ; it is a liquid, and boils at 206 — 
207°. A third lactone baa been obtained by tbe dry distillation of 
terpenylio acid, the bomologue of terebic add. Tbis lactone is a 
liquid, containing seven atoms of carbon, and boils at 203--204°. 

Tbe above lactones may be distilled without decomposition, are 
volatile in steam, and dissolve in water, forming neutral solutions, 
from which they may be separated by addition of alkaline carbonates 
as oils. When boiled with caustic alkalis they yield salts of tbe cor- 
responding bydroxy-acids. P. P. B. 

Double Salts of tbe Lower Members of tbe Acetic Acid 
Series. By A. Pftz (Ber., 13, 1312 — 1316). — Tbe foUowing double 
salts of propionic add were prepared : — 

Ba(C 8 H 60 j )2 + 2 Ca(C 3 H 502 ) 3 , regular octobedrons. 

Sr( 03 H 602)2 + 20a(03H602)3, resembling tbe preceding compound 
in appearance, but crystallising in a combination of tbe quadratic 
pyramid and secondary prism 1: 1: 0*9759. 

Pb( 08 H 602)2 + 20 a( 08 H 602)2 is isomorphous with tbe calcium 
strontium double salt. 

BaCOsHfiOaL -f Mg(C 8 H 608)2 + H 2 O crystallises in a combination 
of tbe cube, dodecahedron, and telrahedron. 

Pb(C 8 H 602)8 4 Mg( 03 Hi 02)2 4- HsO resembles the preceding salt. 

Oaldvm ’boHum butyrate crystallises in anhydrous regular octo- 
bedrons. 

Sodium formate acetate, !N‘a02H80a 4 IN’aOHOa 4 2 H 2 O, forms mono- 
clinic crystals, a ib i c ^ 2*101 : 1 : 0*617 ; ^ = 86° 21'. 

Barium isobuiyrate and acetate, 4 (CaH 302 ) 8 Ba 4 H 2 O, 

resembles in crystalline form tbe double acetate and propionate of 
barium. W. 0, W. , 

Dicbloracrylic Acid. By 0. WalIiAch (Anmlen, 203, 83 — 
94). — ^In tbe preparation of dichloracwlic acid by tbe action of nascent 
hydrogen on cbloralide (Ber., 10, 56/, and tbis Journal, 1877, ii, 591), 
the formation of monoddoracrylic acid can be avoided by stopping tbe 
operation before the whole of tbe cbloranilide is decomposed. Tbe 
acid OOI 2 1 OH.OOOH melts at 76° and soH^fies at 59 . By sud- 
denly cooling tbe melted acid, it is converted into a modification melt- 
ing at 63°. Tbe addition of dilute sulpburic acid to an aqueous 
solution of a pure dichloracrylate throws down needle-shaped crystals 
of tbe free amd. Prom impure salts, tbe acid is precipitated as an 
oily liquid. 

Barwm dichloracrylate, (OOI 2 • OH.OOO) 2 Ba 4 2 H 2 O, crystallises in 

Sh 2 
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six-sided plates, probably belonging to tbe monoclinio system. Tbe 
ealcium salt forms crystals resembling those of tbe barium salt, and 
also ciystallises in needles. Tbe free acid is not attacked by water 
at 200 , but is decomposed by boiling baryta water, with formation 
of monocbloracetylene. Tbe reaction probably takes place in two 
stages, cbloropropiolic acid being first formed, wbicb afterwar^ splits 
up into spontaneously inflammable cbloracetylene and carbonic anhy- 
dride (5er., 11, 751; 12, 57; and this Journal, Abat., 1878, 653; and 
1879, 453). 

These reactions show that this acid is not identical with that ob- 
tained by Bennett and Hill (Ber,, 12, 655, and this Journal, 1879, 
Abst., 616) from cbloromucic acid. 

S-monocbloracrylic acid is not decomposed by baryta-water at 
130®. W. 0. W. 

ConstitTLtloii of Idqiiid Ohlorolactic Acid and of OxyacryKo 
Acid. By P. Melikofp (Ber., 13, 956 — ^958). — ^By treatment with 
zinc and sulphuric acid, liquid chlorolactic acid yields propionic acid 
and a lactic acid, which, when treated with hydriodic acid, gives crys- 
talline ^-iodopropionic acid, m. p. 82*5®. The formation of the latter 
shows liquid chlorolactic acid to be chlorhydracrylic acid, ^.e., an 
a-derivative. 

The formation of oxyacrylic acid from a-chlorolaetio acid is sim i lar 
to that of epiehlorhydrin from dichloropropyl alcohol, thus : — 

OH,(OH).CH01.COOH + KHO = <Q§f^>CH.OOOK + 2H,0 + 

KOI. 

Oxyacrylic acid, like epiehlorhydrin, unites with hydrochloric acid, 
yieldmg jS-chlorolactic acid, whilst the latter yields dichlorhydrm. 

Oxyacrylic acid is the inner anhydride of glyceric acid, and there- 
fore the anthor slyles it glycidio acid. It unites with ammonia, form- 
ing an amido-derivative. P. P. B. 

jS-Bromolactlo Acid, By P. Melikoff (Ber., 13, 958).— This 
compound is obtained by the action of hydrobromio acid on glycidio 
acid. After remoral of hydrobromio acid and extraction with 
ether, it is obtained in prismatic crystals, m. p. 89 — 90®. It is soluble 
in ether and water in all proportions. P. P. B. 

Amidolactic Acid. By P. Melikofp (Ben, 13, 1265— 1266).— In 
support of the hypothesis that the formation of amidolactic acid by 
the action of ammonia on ethyl chlorolactate takes place in two stages, 
viz , that glycidio acid is first produced by the elimination of hydro- 
chloric acid, and then converted into amidolactic acid by direct union 
with ammonia, the author states that the /S-amidolactic acid obtained 
by the action of ammonia on glycidio acid at 120® is identical with the 
acid derived from ethyl a- or ^-chlorolactate. 

Serine from silk has the constitution of an a-amidolactic acid. 

W. 0, W. 
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Diethylidenelaotamic Acid. By W. Heintz (Annale)i, 202, 
S76 — 376). — claim for priority. 

Action of Iodine on the Silver Salts of Bibasic Acids. By 
K BiRpATJM and J. Gaibr (Ber., 13, 1270— 1272).— On gently heat- 
ing an intimate mixture of iodine and silvei* succinate, malate, fuma- 
rate, or tartrate, the following changes occur : — The silver and iodine 
combine, the acid splits up into anhydride and oxygen, and the nascent 
oxygen attacks the anhydride, converting a portion of it into carbonic 
oxide, carbonic anhydride, and water ; the remainder of the anhydride 
unites with the water, forming an anhydro-acid. This reaction is in 
certain respects analogous to the electrolytic decomposition of ac^ueous 
solutions of these acids. 

Silver oxalate is completely converted by the action of iodine into 
silver iodide and carbonic anhydride. W. 0. W. 

Preparation of Malonic Acid. By E. Bouegoir (Gom^t rend,, 
90, 1289 — 1291). — 100 grams of monochloracetic acid are dissolved 
in their own weight of water and saturated with potassium carbonate, 
71 grams of powdered potassium cyanide are then added, and the 
whole is carefully heated on a water-bath ; a brisk ebullition, attended 
by considerable evolution of heat, ensues, but the liquid remains per- 
fectly colourless. To this solution twice its volume of strong hydro- 
cliloric acid is added, the potassium chloride which separates is re- 
moved, and the whole is then saturated with hydrochloric acid gas ; 
the potassium chloride and sal-ammoniac are again separated, washed 
with hydrochloric acid, and the liquid is evaporated nearly to dryness 
on a water-bath ; the residue is exhausted with ether and the ethereal 
solution distilled, when about 70 grams of perfectly pure malonic acid 
are obtained. From the mother-Hquors, by suitable treatment, about 
20 ^rams more of the acid can be procured, which requires recrystal- 
hsation from ether to purify it. Although a small quantity of acetic 
acid is formed, according to the equation O 8 H 4 O 4 = CO 2 4- C 2 H 4 O 2 , 
the yield of malonic acid is almost theoretical. J. W. 

Synthesis of Citric Acid. By B. Grimaux and P. Adam (Oonypt 
rend,, 90, 1262 — 1256). — The artificial formation of citric acid was 
realised in the folio wi]g.g manner: — Symmetrical dichloracetone was ^ 
prepared by oxidation of the symmetrical dichlorhydrin of glycerol. 
It was purified by combination with sodium hydrogen sulj&te and 
then heated in a water-bath with concentrated hydrocyanic acid. The 
cyanodichloracetone, which is a crystalline body, was not isolated, but 
treated directly with hydrochloric acid ; the product^ when the reaction 
was complete, was distilled in a vacuum and the residue taken up "by 
ether. On evaporation a thick syrup remained, which, after a few 
days, solidified to a mass of crystals of dichloracetonic add, — 

0H.C(0H201)2.C00H. 

These crystals were in the form of transparent laminss, fusible at 90 
— ^92® 5 very soluble in alcohol, water, and ether ; not volatile without 
decomposition, except at a very gentle heat, wh^ partial sublimation 
takes plBice. 
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Tlie dicMoracetonio acid was satnrated with sodinm carbonate and 
heated with two molecules of potassium cyanide in concentrated solu- 
tion ; the sodinm dicyanoacetate was not separated but saturated with 
hydrochloric acid gas, and heated in a water-bath for 15 hours. 
After volatilising the hydrochloric acid, the citric acid was extracted 
from the residue by careful neutralisation and precipitation with milk 
of lime. The insoluble lime salt was decomposed by sulphuno acid, and 
the solution, afber concentration in a vacunm, was left to spontaneous 
evaporation. 

The identity of the artificial product with the natural acid was 
proved by analysis and by crystallographic comparison under the 
microscope. Its melting point was 146—147®. J. W. 

Electrolysis of Benzene. By A. Rbnabd (Gompt rmd., 91, 1?5 
— 177). — The electrolysis of a mixture of benzene, alcohol, and dilute 
sulphuric acid gives a crystalline product soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. This substance the author names isohenzoglycol^ and Msigns 
to it the formula 08He(OH)2. Heated in a sealed tube wiih acetic acid 
it yields wdbenzoglyeol diacetate, C 8 H 6 (Oic) 2 . It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol or ether (m. p. 121°, b. p. about 800®). 

B. B. 

InjGLnence of Constitnents of Wood Spirit on the Production 
of Diinetiiylanilme. By 0-. KeImeb and M. Gbodzkt (Her., 13, 
1005 — ^1010). — ^The most hurtful constituent of crude wood-spirit 
is acetone; it lessens not only the yield of volatile bases, such as 
dimethylaniline, but also that of the non-volatile ammonium com- 
pound. Further, the violet obtained by the oxidation of such bases is 
not good. By using pure acetone alone, a base was obtained boiling 
at 220 — 230°, which on oxidation yielded a blackish-green mass. The 
base produced by this acid belongs to the acetonamine bases, and 
has the composition Me 2 G I NPh. From this it is seen that 1 moL 
acetone uses 1 mol, aniline. The presence of about 10 per cent, of 
water in pure methyl alcohol has very little infiuenoe on the yield of 
methylated aniline. Every increase of the proportion of methyl alcohol 
to axuline above the theoretical amount tends to decrease the yield of 
dimethylaniline, but increases that of the non-volatile ammonium com- 
pounds. Impure methyl alcohols yield smaller quantities of volatile 
bases, and the tubes on opening show much higher pressure, owing to 
the formation, in some cases, of methyl ether. A mixture of 4'8 c.c. 
of ethyl with 30 c.c. methyl alcohol gave the same yield as pure 
methyl alcohol. When the higher alcohols are used, they are partially 
decomposed into water and the corresponding olefines. 

P. P. B. 

Aromatic Guanidine-compounds. By F. Burger (Bar., 13, 
992 — 994). — OlyeolymmiopJienylguanidiiie^ C 9 H 11 N 3 O 2 , is obtained by 
the action of an alcoholic solution of glycocine containing a little 
ammonia on phenylcyanamide. The residue obtained on evaporating 
tiie solution to dryness, is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and ammonia 
added, when tlie above compound is precipitated in small, round, 
jfeaiow grains* It toms brown at 240°, and melts at 260° with decom- 
pOeitum. By evaporation of its solution in hydrochloric acid, it is 
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decomposed, glycociao being formed. Its formation is expressed as 
follows : — 

oh2(nHs).oooh + CKimpb = cooH.OH2.]sna:.c(]srHPh) ; ke 

Attempts to prepare the isomeride pbenylglyoocyamine from phenyl- 
glycocine and oyanamide have proved tinsiLccessfnl. 

The hydroohlmide of P^dicyandiorihotolylgiiamdine, OasH^iaN^sOl + 
HaO, is obtained by boiling dicyandiortbotolylgnanidine with aniline for 
half an hour ; ammonia is then evolved, and when the product is poured 
into hydrochloric acid, the above compound separates out. It is 
sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, forming a dark red solution, from 
which it separates on cooling in fine needles of a brownish-red colour 
and violet lustre. . p. p. B. 


Creatine-oompoundfl of the Aromatic Group. By P. Qeiess 
(P er., 13, 977 — 979). — 1. Ortlwhmzylglycocyamidine^ 

This compound is obtained in a manner analogous to glycocyamidine, 
viz., by the action of aqueous solutions of cyanamide on 1 : 2 amido- 
henzoic acid, thus : — 

JSfH8.C6H4.OOOH + NH 8 . 0 H = OsHTJS'aO + HjO. 

It is also formed when the compound OioHioTSr808, described by the author 
(Per., 2, 417) as resulting from the action of cyanogen on an alcohoHc 
solution of 1 : 2 amidobenzoic acid, is treated with ammonia, thns : — 

EtO.ON.OO 


(t^Orthoh&imjloreaUwme, NH 1 0<^ 


1016.00 

ITKOeH* 


>, is obtained by acting 


on an alkaline solutiion of orthobenzylglycocyamidine with methyl 
alcohol and methyl iodide in the cold. It crystallises from water m 
small shining needles, sparingly soluble iu hot water and ether, but 
easily in boiling alcohol. It has a bitter taste and neutral reaction ; 
melts to a colourless oil and may be distilled ; alkalis do not act on 
it. The hydrockloride, O 9 H 9 N 4 O.HCl.HaO, crystallises in narrow 
leaflets, easily soluble in cold water. The jplcutiTiochloridef 


(09H9N30.H01)sJ^t0l4 + 2H80, 


crystallises from hot water in bright yellow needles, or in small 
rhombic six-sided prisms* 

^-OHhobmssyloreatimne, G 9 H 9 N 3 O, is obtained in a manner similar 
to benzylglycocyamidine by acting on the compound OioHioNaO* with 
methylamme, in sealed tubes at 100®. It crystallises from water iu 
white needles. In many properties it resembl^ the o-derivative, but 
differs from it iu being soluble in alkaline solutions, and reprecipitated 
from them by acetic acid. The hyd/rooKlonde^ O 9 H 9 N 3 O.HCI, forms 
small tables or prisms having vitreous lustre. It is decomposed by 
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pure water, and can only be crystallised from water containing bydro- 
cblorio acid. o-Benzylcreatinine has stronger basic properties than 
the 6-derivative. The B-plaiinochloride^ (CoHflN^ 30 .H 01 )aPtOl 4 , forms 
pale yellow narrow leaflets, united into stellate groups. It is only 
sparingly soluble in hot water. P. P* B- 

Aromatic Amidoketones. By O. Doebnejb (Her., 13, 1011 — 
1014). — BenzoyhpMhalylartiUde^ C21H13NO3, is obtained by heating 
benzoic chloride with phthalylanilide and zinc chloride at 180°. The 
product, after recrystsdlisation from glacial acetic acid, yields this com- 
pound in large colourless needles (m. p. 183°). It is neither acted on 
hy acids nor by alkalis, is insoluble in water, and only sparingly 
soluble in alcohol or ether. When boiled with alcoholic potash, it 
yields phthalic acid and benzoylaniline. 

Benzoylaniline^ 06H5.C0.C6B[*.355B2, crystallises from dflute alcohol 
in colourless, shining leaflets (m. p. 124°). It is but spaiingly soluble 
in water, largely soluble iu alcohol, ether, or glacial acetic acid. Hy- 
drochloric acid dissolves it easily, forming a hydrochloride, from 
whi<‘h alkalis and ammonia precipitate the base. Its hydrochloride 
cryslallises from water in lar^ crystals, the sulphate in needles which 
are less easily soluble the hydrochloride. The platinochloride 
crystallises in yellow needles. P* P« B. 

An Azobeznzenesulplionic Acid. By Mahrenholtz and Gilbert 
(Annalen, 202, 331 — 340).— This acid may be prepared fk)m meta- 
mtrobenzenesulphonic acid by two methods. In the first process, 
sodium amalgam in theoretical quantity is added to a concentrated 
solution of potassium metanitrobenzeuesulphonate. The action being 
ended, the solution is acidified with sulphoric acid, and the sodium sul- 
phate removed by crystallisation, evaporation, and addition of alcohol. 
Finally, the mother-liquor is treated with barium carbonate, and the 
sparingly soluble barium azobenzenesulpbonate collected. 

A better process consists in adding to potassium metanitrobenzene- 
snlphonate dissolved in six times its weight of cold water, half its 
volume of zinc-dust, and caustic potash in excess. The mixture is 
stirred and heated on the water-bath until hydrogen begins to escape, 
then rapidly filtered to avoid formation of hydrazo-acid, and the zinc 
precipitated by carbonic acid. Potassium azobenzenesulpbonate may 
he separated from the filtrate by^crystalli&ation. 

Azobenzetiesulphonic acid^ CsH4(S08H)]Sr rNC$H4(SOsH), separated 
from its barium salt by sulphuric acid, remains on evaporation of its 
solution as a syrup, wMch crystallises on standing over sulphuric acid. 
It is deliquescent, and very soluble in alcohol and ether. It yields 
only neutral salts, of which those of ammonium, potassium, so^um, 
barium, and calcium are described : they are easily soluble in water, 
w ith the exception of the barium salt. 

Axohenzenesu^honic chloride, C12H8N2S2O4CI2, is easily formed by 
warming the d^ potassium ^t with phosphoric chloride, washing 
with water, drying, and exhausting willi etiier. It forms ruby-red 
needles (m. p. 16^). The chloride dissolves easily in absolute alcohol, 
and on concentrating the solution and allowing it to ^stand, golden- 
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yellow needles of ethyl azobenzenesuT^honate, Ci 2 H 8 Et 2 lT 3 S 206 , separate, 
(m. p. 100®). These are scarcely soluble in water, but soluble in alcohol 
and ether. 

Azohenzemmlphonamide^ CwH 8 N 3 S 304 (NH 8 ) 2 , is formed by treating 
the chloride with strong ammonia, evaporating, and extracting the 
residue with boiling alcohol, from which it separates in yellow needles 
(m. p. 295®) or in crusts of radiating groups of prisms. It is sparingly 
soluble in boiling water and alcohol. A body similarly constituted, 
but havii^ quite different properties, is obtained by warming a solution 
of metanifcrobenzenesulphonamide in caustic soda with zinc-dust, and 
precipitating with hydrochloric acid. This body (m. p. 264®) is veiy 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, toluene, and acetic acid, 
and crystallises from hot alcohol in small reddish-yellow needles. 
Paranitrobenzenesulphonamide (m. p. 131®) on similar treatment 
yields an azobenzenesulphonamide (m. p. 176°), which is much more 
soluble in alcohol and water, and crystallises in yellow tables. 

Hyd/razobenzenesulphome acid, 0i2Hi2NaSa0s.3H20, is obtained from 
the azo-compound by heating it with ferrous sulphate and caustic soda 
in excess, by the prolonged action of sodium anoLalgam, by prolonged 
boiling with zinc and caustic potash, but most easily by the action of 
stannous chloride. A solution of the azo-acid becomes very hot when 
mixed with stannous chloride, and after 48 hours the whole of the 
hydrazo-aoid crystallises out in colourless monoclinic prisms, with 
many secondary faces. It is sparingly soluble in hot water, less so in 
cold, and insoluble in alcohol or ether. It is not converted into the 
amido-acid by digestion at a high temperature with stannous chloride 
or with hydriodio acid. Potassium, barium, and lead salts have been 
prepared. 

Axl acid chloride could not be obtained by the action of phosphoric 
chloride either on the acid or on its potassium salt. The amide, 

Oi2H,oN-2S204(NH2)^ 

is apparently formed by heating the alcoholic solution of azobenzene- 
sulphonamide (m. p. 296®) with stannous chloride. It separates from 
the filtrate in white prisms. Ch. B. 

Two Azobenzenedisnlphonic Acids. By H. v. Beichx (Annalen, 
203, 64 — 72). — Two nitrobenzenedisulphonic acids were prepared 
from benzenemetadisulphonic acid, and were purified by the method 
described by Heinzelmann (JLnnalm, 188, 157 — 160, and this Journal, 
1877, p. 771). In order to prepare the azo-derivatives, the barium 
salts of these acids are boiled with concentrated baryta-water and 
zinc-dust until a rapid evolution of hydrogen tahes place, the mixture 
is then filtered, and the barium and zinc precipitated by carbonic 
acid. The filtrate deposits needle-shaped crystals of barium azobenzene^ 
disu^honate. 

a-Azobemenedimlphowio acid, 1 1I.C8H8(S0#H)2, m a 

dark syrupy liquid, formiujg soluble salts. It c^tallises when left in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid, but speedily deliquesces on exposure to 
the air. It is precipitated by alcohol ficm an aqueous solution as a 
resinous mass. The poiassvum sal% C 12 H 6 K 4 N 2 S 4 OW -f SHiO, forms 
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microscopic prisms soluble in water, bnt insoluble in alcohol; the 
OtWiTffiovyiu^nf salt is a yellow crystalline mass, soluble in alcohol. The 
larium salt is depo'dted in white needles containing 6H2O, insoluble in 
alcohol. The lead salt is precipitated from the aqueous solution by 
alcohol as a crystalline powder. 

Or’JBLydfazohetizenedisiiljplwTde acid — 

(SO3H) AH3 15rH.NH.06H3(S03H)„ 

prepared by the action of stannous chloride on azobenzenedisnlphonio 
acid, is a sympy liquid which bears the closest resemblance to tne azo- 
acid. The potassium salt, Ci2H8KiN2S40u.2Ha0, forms small plates ; 
the acid potassium salt, OwHioKaNsSiOia + 2^H20, crystallises in 
reddish scales of a silky lustre. The barium salt, Gi2H8BajN2S40i2 + 
7iH20, forms efflorescent needles insoluble in alcohol, and the lead salt 
crystallising with 4H2O is also efflorescent. 

By the action of nitrous acid on the hydrazo-acid, benzenemetadisul- 
phonic acid is produced. 

The following salts of ^-azobmzmedisu^homo acid were prepared: — 
Ci2HaE^2S40i2.3H20 and Ci2H6Pb2N2S40i3..rH20 form red crystalline 
crusts insoluble in alcohol ; the barium salt is deposited in yellowish- 
red dat needles containing 4 mols. of water of crystallisation. 

^-Asohenzenedisulphonic chloride, 0i2H6f^2S4O8Cl4, crystallises from 
ether iu broad nee^es (m. p. 58°). By the action of ammonia on the 
preceding compound the amide is obtained in white needle-shaped 
crystals (m. p. 222®), which are sparingly soluble in warm alcohol. 

^•Mydrmobmzenedlsidphomo ound forms crystalline potassium and 
barium salts. If the solutiou of the acid is half neutralised with 
potash, and treated with nitrous acid, diazobenzenedisulphonic acid is 
produced. W. 0. W. 

Two Azotolueaesnlpliomo Acids. By A. T. Kbalb (Armal&n, 
203, 73 — 83). — The potassium salt of azotoluemsidplionio add, 
<SOja[)n8H:3Me.K : KC8H3Me(S03H)+ 7iH,0[Me : N: S03H=1:2 : 4], 
is obtained by boiling an aqueous solution of potassium orthonitro- 
tolueneparasulphonate with potash and zinc-dust. When the hydro- 
gen begins to escape inconsiderable quantities, the mixture is filtered, 
in order to prevent the further reduction of the compound to 
orthamidoparatoluenesu^honio acid. Fotassivm azotolumiesulphonode, 
-h 2 JH3O, forms beautiful red prisms, which dissolve 
firmly in hot water, but require 100 parts of water at 18° to dissolve 
2'56 parts of the anhydrous salt. From the potassium salt, the other 
metallio azotoluenesulphonates can be prepared by double decomposi- 
tion. The barium arid lead salts crystallise in red-coloured pnLns, 
ocmtaming 4 mols. H2O, They are sparingly soluble in water. The 
calcium s^t forms freely soluWe red crystals containing 6H2O. The 
free acid crystallises ip. long prisms of a pink colour, which decompose 
at 180° without melting.^ The szdphmic chloride, 0i4B[ia]Sr8S2O40l2, 
is deposited from a solution in hot benzene in r^-coloured prisms 
coariaSning 2 mols. benzene, which escape on exposure to the air. The 
chbride (m. p. 220°) is sparingly soluble in ether. Eydraaotoluene* 
mdphonic acid, OuHi^^StOs + separates as a white, crystalline, 
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sparingly soluble powder, when an aqueous solution of tbe azo-aoid is 
treated with stannous cbloride. On exposure to the air, the acid 
assumes a red colour, duo to its oxidation to the azo-acid. The 
hydrazotoluenesulphonatc's are fireely soluble in water, the potassium 
salt, 0i4Hi4K2lSr2S806, is anhydrous ; the barium salt crystallises with 
5 and the calcium salt with 3^ They are both efflorescent. 

The crystals of lead hydrazotoluenesulphonate contain 2^HaO, and 
resemble calcium oxalate in form. 

2. AzotolumemVphoniG aM [Me : SOsH : N = 1 : 2 : 4], prepared 
from potassium paranitrorthotoluenesulphonate forms brown-coloured 
rhombohedrons containing 7^1120. The crystals are freely soluble 
in water and alcohol ; they melt in their water of crystallisation at lOO*", 
and the anhydrous acid decomposes at 190° without melting. The 
following salts were prepared: 0i4HiaK2N2S206 + SH^O, Ci4Hi2Ca]N4S20e 
-I- 3H2O, yellow crystals ; 0i4Hi2PbN8S206 + SHjO, dart-brown crys- 
tals. These three salts are freely soluble in water ; the barium salt 
forms orange-coloured microscopic needles (containing 1 mol. H2O), 
sparingly soluble in water. Aaotolumhesfij^honio cMori^ is deposited 
from benzene in deep red-coloured crystals (m. p, 194°). The amide 
is a yellow crystalline compound (m. p. 207°), soluble in alcohol. The 
hydrazo-acid has not yet been ob^ned. An attempt to prepare it by 
the action of stannous chloride on the azo-acid yielded paramido- 
tolueneorthosulphonic acid. W. 0. W. 


An Azoxybenzenesxilplionlc Acid. By G. BRtTXHSMAsrN (Anna- 
Zen, 202, 340 — 350). — Of the three known nitrobenzenesulphonic 
acids only the meta-compound has been reduced to azoxy-acid. This 
may be effected, but not satisfactorily, by heating with alcoholic potash, 
or with zinc and potash. The best process consists in boiling the acid 
for four to six hours with alcoholic potash under an excess pressure of 
400 mm. of mercury. The aqueous solution of the product, when 
saturated with carbonic anhydride and evaporated, deposits the potash 
salt, which may be obtained in needles by crystalHsation. 

CeHiCSOaH).^ 

Azoxyhemenesulphmio acid, I \0, is obtained by de- 

C6H4(S03H).N'"'^ 

composing its barium salt with dilute sulphuric acid. It forms 
nucroscopic needles, which are very hygroscopic, and soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and water (m. p. 125°). Only neutral salts could be obtained ; 
those of azamonium, potassium, bajium, calcium, and lead are de- 
scribed. The barium and lead salts are sparingly soluble in water, 


the others easily soluble. 

Azoxyhemeneffiiljphomc chlonde, 0120^28206012, is easily produced by 
warming the potassium salt with phosphoric chloride. It is easily 
soluble in benzene and ether, and crystallises from toluene in 
yellowish-red oblique rhombic prisms (in. p. 138®). On heating it 
with water at 140^ not only azoxy-, but also much hydrazo-henzene- 
sulphonic acid is formed. Treated with strong ammonia it yields an 
amide^ 0i2HeN3S»O6 (^03)2, crystaHising in yellow monoclinio prisms 
(m. p. 278°), V817 spari:^ly soluble in hot water, more easily in 
^oohol. 
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The free azoxy-acid is not acted on bj dry bromine. Its solution is 
nnafected by sulphurous acid or by nitrous acid, but hydrogen sulphide 
passed into its ammoniacal solution reduces it to azo-acid. The same 
redaction is effected by sodium amalgam, "whilst acid stannous chloride 
converts it into the hydrazo-acid. 

The author confirms the statements of Mahrenholtz and Gilbert 
with regard to hydrazobenzenesulphonic acid, and describes several 
new salts of it. It cannot be reduced to amido-acid; and neither the 
inverse c^nge, nor the oxidation of azo- to azoxy-acid, can be effected 
by jgotassinm permanganate. Water has little action on it, even at 
240 Dilute hydrochloric acid at 230® partly decomposes it into sul- 
phuric acid and benzidine. In this reaction, henzidinesnlphonic acid is 
first formed, and may he detected by heating the hydrazo-acid with strong 
hydrochloric acid at 140® for five hours, evaporating and boiling the 
residue with barium carbonate, when brilliant tables of Griess’s barium 
bei^'dinesnlphonate may be obtained (Annalen^ 164, 213). The re- 
action may be thus formulated — 

CjsHioN-^CSOsH)* -I- HaO = CiaHuHsCSOsH) + H2SO4. 

When hydrazohenzenesnlphonio acid is suspended in water, and 
treated with nitrous acid, it yields a diazo-compound, Oi2HioN4S208.2B[iO, 
fully described by Balentine. Boilmg with water decomposes thin 
compound, thus — 

Ci,H JSr^SaOe + H,0 = 2C6HeS04 + 413' + 0, 

the liberated oxygen oxidising a portion of the substance. 

The phenolsulphonic acid formed yields a barium salt, 

[0eH4(0H).S08]sBa.2H20, 

and a potassium salt, C6H4(0H),S08K.1^B[20, the solutions of which 
give a violet colour with ferric chloride. Treated with chromic 
mixture, they evolve an odour of quinone ; the acid is probably there- 
fore a para-compoond. Evaporation with strong nitric acid converts 
the free acid into dinUropliefiolsuljphonic acid, which yields both a 
neutral and an acid potassium salt. Oh. B, 

Dibrom- and Tetrabrom-hiydrazobenzenesulphonic Adds. 
By 0. JuBDAJr (Annalen, 202, 360 — 3?1). — Hydrazobenzenesulphonic 
acid is not acted on by dry bromine ; but when the finely-pow dored 
acid is covered with at most twice its weight of water, and bn mine 
gradually added until a httle acid remains nndissolved, a mixti re of 
tefrabrominated and dibrominated derivatives is obtained in solution. 
On concentmting the filtered liquid and allowing it to stand, the tetra- 
^minated acid separates, and may be purified by crystallisation from 
boiling water with the aid of animal charcoal. The process is repeated 
until the mother-liquor forms a brown syrup ; from this the dibromo- 
acid may be extracted by evaporating to dryness, dissolving in water, 
premp^tmg with Tdmc lead acetate, and decomposing the precipitate 
by hydrogen ^phide. By crystallisation from water vrith aid of 
animal cbarGoal it may be obtained pure. 
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Tetralromhydraaolmzenemlplimw add, 

06HaBrs(S0aH).ira.NH.CeH2Bra.SO3H + 4HaO, 

is obtained by very slow crystallisation in transparent, almost colonr- 
less, efflorescent tables. When rapidly deposited, the crystals are 
needles with only 2 mola. of water. The acid is easily solnble in 
water, less so in alcohol and etber. It is decomposed by sunlight 
and by heat. At 170°, the crystals become black and insoluble in the 
usual solvents, in acids, or in alkalis. It yields a brown solution 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, from which water separates brown 
flocks. It forms both neutral and acid crystalline salts, of which 
those with ammonium, potassium, barium, calcium, lead, and silver, 
have been prepared, and are fully described. The acid silver salt, 
0iaH7Br4K4S408Ag, cr^tallises from water in oblique rhombic prisma ; 
the neutral salt, 0ijHaBr4lirsSa06Ag2, is obtained by double decomposi 
tion in microscopic tables, scarcely soluble in water. Hot dilute nitric 
acid converts it almost completely into the acid salt. Its ammoniacal 
solution yields on evaporation grey-coloured prisms, 
0«HeBr4N2S20eAg(NH4). 

On warming the potassium salt with phosphoric chloride, a dirty 
yellow mass is obtained, which dissolves in ether, but does not crystal- 
lise from it. It is probably an acid chloride ; it melts with decom- 
position above 210°. 

On passing nitrous acid into a solution of the tetrabrominated acid, 
yellow tabular crystals of a diazo-compound, CiiH8Br4]N4S808, separate. 
They are sparingly soluble in water or alcohol. The decomposition- 
products with water and hydrobromic acid could not be obtained pure. 

The tetrabrominated acid does not part with its bromine when 
treated with sodium amalgam. Its silver salt is decomposed by water 
at 200—210°, thus — 

0i3H!eBr4H8S2O6Aga + 2H80 = Oi2HioBr3lT2Sa06 + 2AgBr + Oa, 

part of the substance being oxidised by the liberated oxygen. 

Dihrmhyd/raaohenzefLesuJpJionio add, CisHioBrjN'jSisOe.HaO, orysial- 
liaes in delicate colourless needles, which easily form a reddish solution 
in water, but are only sparingly soluble in alcohol or ether. It forms 
neutral and acid salts, of which those with potassium, barium, calcium, 
lead, and ^ver are described. The silver salt, 
Oi2ByBr*N8SaO(,Ag2.3^HsO, 

forms dirty white prisms, easily soluble in water, and blackened by 
light. 

An acid chloride conld not be obtained. The diazo-compound, 
obtained in the nsual way, forms yellow rhombic prisms, which defla- 
grate at 90°. 

The silver salt above mentioned is decomposed by water at 220°, 
yielding metallic silver, some silver bromide, and free acid. 

Oh. B. 

Diazo-compound oi Hydrazobemsenesnlphonio Acid, By 
W. Balbntinb (Amalm, 202, 361 — 360). — ^This diazo-compound, 
OwHioHiSaOy + 2HaO, is prepared, either by passing nitrous acid into 
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■water, holding in suspension the finely powdered acid, and precipitating 
■with dcohol, or better, by passing the gas into a cold solution of the 
potassium salt of the acid. It is deposited from its warm aqueous solu- 
tion in rhombic tables, or may be precipitated therefrom by alcohol in 
the form of slender needles of a dirty white colour. It is tolerably 
soluble in -warm water, but with difficulty in cold water or alcohol, ft 
explodes at 93 — ^94®, but slowly gives off nitrogen above 90°, lea-ving a 
brown amorphous residue, CBHwSaOs, which w not taken up by the 
usual solvents, but dissolves in dkahne solutions, without, however, 
forming crystallisable compounds. When heated with absolute 
alcohol under an excess pressure of 400 mm, of mercury no aldehyde 
is produced, and the amorphous brown product of the action is quite 
insoluble in alcohol, water, ether, or aniline, but soluble in alkalis, 
fonniug sparingly soluble unciystallisable compounds. Analysis 
yielded very discordant results. 

If the solution obtained by passing nitrous acid into potassium 
hydrazobenzenesulphonate until gas begins to be evolved is evaporated 
to dryness, the residue yields by crystallisation add potassium dMiro-^ 
phenolsulphonaie, from which the tee acid may be extracted by treat- 
ing it with sulphuric acid, and digesting -with alcohol and ether. 
Diniti^henolsulphonic acid, C8HaP5'02)2(0H).S0aH.3Ha0, forms 
greenisn oblique rhombic prisms, which dissolve easily in water, less 
easily in alcohol and ether. It decomposes at 160°, and forms both 
acid and neutral salts. The acid potassium salt is yellow, the neutral 
red ; both are readily soluble in -water and weak alcohol. Oh. B, 


AcUon of Stalphurio Acid on Aromatic Srdpliydrates. By 
R. Otto (Ber., 13, 1290—1292). — ^The author confirms the accuracy 
of Stenhouse’s observation (AmaUn, 149, 247), that thiophenol is 
converted into phenyl disulpMde by the action of sulphuric sicid. A 
^yellowish-white compound insoluble in alcohol and ether is formed at 
the same time. 


Paratoluene and benzyl sulphydrates undergo analogous clxangoa 
when treated with sulphuric acid or sulphuric monochloride. 

w. c, w. 

Becknrts' Tolnenemetasulphonic AcidL By R. Otto (Rot., 13 
1292— 1294).— A chemical examination of a spocimon of Bockurts’ 
tolueuemetasnlphonic acid (Per., 10, 943; and this Journal, 1877, 
2, //4) shows that this substance is a mixture of toluoucpara- and 
ortho-OTlphomc aci^. This result agrees with Pahlbcrg's statement 
(Per., 12, 1048; and this Journal, 1879, Abst., 804). W 0. W 


79 ? Acids. By E. Otto (Jier., 13, 

12/^1288).— Sgniliesea of SulpJwneg.— The sulphones oaa be 
waddy prepared by ^urmmgaa deobolic solution of a sodinmsnl. 
pbrntemthan aJ^bohe bromide. When the reaction is complete, 
is di^ed and the residne ponred into TOter. 

Mhylph fnylsuMone, PhEtSO,, prepared by this process, crvstallises 

17, 458) by the oxidaHon of 
ethyl-phenyl sulphide with potassium permanganate: It is easily pre. 
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pared by adding potassium permanganate to a solution of ethyl-pbenyl 
sulpbide in warm glacial acetic acid. 

Uthylparatohjlsulplwne, Et(C6H4Me)S02, crystallises in rhombic 
plates (m. p. 56®) insoluble in cold water, but freely soluble in ether, 
benzene, chloroform, and warm alcohol. This snbstamce is also formed 
by the oxidation of ethyl paratolyl sulphide, a colourless liquid p. 
220°, sj>. gr. 1*0016 at 17*5°) insoluble in water, but miscible in all 
proportions with alcohol, ether, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. 
henzyhuliphone, (0!I^Ph)3S02, forms small colourless needles or prisms 
(m. p. 150°) of a silky lustre. It is soluble in benzene, glacial acetic 
acid, and hot alcohol, and is converted by oxidation into benzoic and 
sulphuric acids. 

Faratolylhmzylmljphone, CE[2Ph.SOi,06H4Me, crystallises in silky 
white needles (m. p. 145°) soluble in alcohol, benzene, and glacial 
acetic acid. DiethylsuJpJione, Et2S02, has been previously described. 
The author confirms Beckmann’s statement (loc. ciU) that this com- 
pound is not attacked by nascent hydrogen. This obserration is in 
direct opposition to v. Oefele’s (^Ann,^ 132, 90). Bthyhnediphenyhul-^ 
phone, Ph.SOa CH]2.CH2.SOa.Ph, forms silky needles or plates (m. p. 
179*5°) sparingly soluble in hot water, more soluble in hot alcohol, 
benzene, and acetic acid. It also dissolves in a dilute solution of 
potash, forming potassium benzenesulphinate. At 150° ethylidene 
chloride acts on sodium paratoluenesulphinate, forming a compound 
which crystallises from alcohol in needles (m. p. 200°). 

The conversion of the sulphinic acids into sulphones feivours the 
hypothesis that these acids are hydrides and do not contain the 
hy^oxyl group, and also that the sulphur-atom acts as a hexad and 

not as a tetrad, a.^., benzenesulphinic acid, 


W. 0. w. 


Benzyl Derivatives Containing Snlphur. By B. Otto and B. 
LiJDBRS (Ber., 13, 1283 — 1289). — Benzyl-hydrogen sulphide, 
O6Hd.OH2.SH, is not converted into the disulphide by the action of 
bromine, but yields an oily liquid, which is transformed into benzyl 
hydrogen sulphide by nascent hydrogen. BihemylmlpJione — 

(06Hd.0H2)2S02, 

can be prepared by oxidising with potassinm permanganate a hot 
acetic acid solution of benzyl oxysulphide (m. p. 133°) obtained by 
treating benzyl sulphide with cold nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*8. It is iden- 
tical with the dibenzylsnlphone resulting from the action of benzoic 
chloride on sodium henzylsulphinate. 

Benzyl thwb&nzoate, Ph.OOS.OH2Ph, formed by heating benzyl 
hydrogen sulphide and benzoic chloride at 120°, is deposited from an 
alcohwic solution in colourless triclinio crystals, which dissolve ficeely 
in hot acetic acid, benzene and ether. 

This compound is decomposed by^ alcoholic potash into henzoio 
aud henzyl-hydrogeu sulphide, and is oxidised bj^ potassium perman- 
ganate, forming benzoic and benzenesulphonio acids. 
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Benzylmlphonie chloride^ C^HT^SOaCl, prepared by tbe action of 
pbospborns pentacWoride on potassium benzylsulpbonate, crystallises 
in ymlowisb- white silky needles or prisms (m. p. 93®) soluble in warm 
benzene or ether. It is decomposed by hot water, yielding hydro- 
chloric and benzylsulphonic acids. The sulphonamide, O 7 H 7 .SO 2 .IIH 2 , 
forms white silky needles (m. p. 102 ®). 

The snlphonio chloride is conTerted into benzylsulphonic acid by 
warming with zinc-dust and water, or by reducing the solution in 
benzene to which a few drops of water have been added with sodium 
amalgam. The sodium salt of the acid crystallises in silky plates. 
The free acid is very unstable, and decomposes with evolution of sul- 
phurous anhydride. 

When potassium benzylsulphonate is fused with potash in a retort, 
toluene and a small quantity of benzene distil over, together with a 
white crystalline compound (m. p. 106 — ^110®), which is soluble in 
alcohol. r- V r W. 0 . W. 

Synthesis of EtheresQ Salts of Thiosulphonates. By E. Otto 
(JBejr., 13, 1282 — 1283). — Ethyl thwhenzeniesulphonate or ethyl phenyU 
diafilphoxide^ PhS 03 .SEt, is formed on wanning an alcoholic solution 
of ethyl bronoide and potassium thiobenzenesulphonate (prepared by 
Spring’s method, Eer., 7, 1157), viz., by the action of potassium sul- 
phide on benzenesnlphonic chloride. Ethyl thiobenzenesulphonate is 
not attacked by water at 120 °, but is easily saponified by potash, and 
decomposed by reducing agents. W . 0. W*. 

Constitution of Tetranitrodiphenylcarbamide. By S. M. 
Losakitoh (Eer.. 13, 1297). — The dinitraniline (Eer., 11, 1539, this 
Journal, 1879, Abst., 67) which is formed by the action of water on 
tetranitrodiphenyl-potassium carbamide obtained by treating tetrani- 
trodiphenylcarbamide with alcoholic potash, can be easily converted 
into a-dinitrophenol, which Salkowski (Eer., 7, 373) has shown to 
have the constitution CsHs( 0 H)(N 02 )(E’ 03 ) = [1:2:4], 

Tetranitrodipheuylcarbamide must have a similar constitution. 

W, 0. W. 

Diphenic Anhydride. By 0. Graebe and 0. Mbnsching (Ber,, 13, 
1302 — ^1305). — Diphenic anhydride is formed together with di- 
phenylene ketone by the action of one or two molecules of phosphorus 
pentachloride on 1 mol. of diphenic acid. It is also formed together 
with other products of decomposition by the distillation of diphenic 
^id. The anhydride is, however, best prepared by dissolving the acid 
in strong snlphnric acid at 120 °, and pouring the liquid into water. 
Long-continued boiling in water has no efiect on the anhydride. It 
decomposes at the temperature of boiling sulphur, splitting up into 
diphenylene ketone and carbonic anhydride. A phthal^n is formed 
when the anhydride is heated with phenol and stannic chloride. It is 
a red crystalline compound, dissolving in alkalis with a red colora- 
tion. Diphenic anhydride also forms a compound with resorcinol. 
A chloride, having the composition CssHieClaO* (m. p. 128®), is ob- 
tained by gently warming a mixture of diphenic anhydride end phos- 
phorus pentachloride. W". 0 . W. 
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Diamidotriphenylmethane. By 0. Bottingeb (Ber., 13, 958— 
969). — Tliis is a personal explanation, replying to tiie remarks of 
0. Fischer (Ber., 13, 666) npon the base, CigHisNa (diamidotriphenyl- 
methane). The author contends for the correctness of the melting 
point as given by him (Ber., 12, 975). P, P. B, 

Substitution of Phenyl. By Y. Merz and W. Weith (Ber., 13, 
1298 — 1302). — ^Diphenylamine is formed by heating aniline zinc chloride 
with phenol at 250°, NHaPh + Ph.OH = NHPhs + HjO. 

By the action of ammonium-zinc chloride (1 part) on phenol 
(2 parts) at 280° for eight hours, a mixture of aniline, diphenylamine, 
and diphenyl ether is obtained. 

jPJieni/l ^^naphthylamine is prepared by heating aniline and jS-naphthol 
in molecular proportions with an excess of zinc chloride at 180° for six 
hours. The crude product is extracted with hydrochloric acid and 
with a hot solution of soda, and the residue is dried and distilled in 
a vacuum. The pure amine crystallises in colourless needles (m. p. 
108°) which dissolve freely in the usual solvents at their boiling points. 
When jS-naphthol is heated at 200° with twice its weight of ammonium 
zinc chloride, fi-naphtkylamme and ^-dinaphthylamiTie are formed. The 
product is extracted with hydrochloric acid to remove the ^-naphthyl- 
amine, and boiled with a solution of soda. On dissolving the residue 
in hot benzene, (3-dinaphthylamine is obtained in silver- white plates 
(m. p. 170*5°), soluble in hot acetic acid. W. 0. W. 

Couversion of a-Naplitliylamiue into o-Naphthyl Methyl 
Ether. By A. Hantzsgh (Ber., 13, 1347 — ^1348). — ^A good yield of 
a-naphthyl methyl ether, OioHT.OMe, is obtained by the action of zinc 
chloride on a mixture of methyl alcohol and naphthylamine at 200°. 
The crude product is treated with hydrochloric acid and extracted 
with a mixture of ether and benzene. On distilling the extract^ 
naphthyl-methyl ether passes over at 264° as a colourless oily liquid 
miscible with alcohol, ether, and benzene. Wxth picric acid it forms a 
red crystalline compound. 

The corresponding ethyl ether can only be obtained in small quanti- 
ties by this process. 

Dmetkylriaphthylamwe can be easily prepared by heating naphthyl- 
amine hydrochloride with methyl alcohol at 180°. W. 0. W. 

Biebrich Scajplet. By W, v. Milleb (Ber., 13, 980— 982).— The 
author defends the view that this colouring matter contains the tri- 
snlphonic acid of an azo-componnd, Ph.l^ IN'.OsHa.NI NCioHs-OH, 
against the assertion of Nietzki (Ber., 13, 800), who contends that it 
contains the mono- and di-sulphonio acids only. The author supports 
his position by the analysis of the sulphonio acids obtained by redudng 
the scarlet, 6om which rnixmre amidobenzenedisnlphonio acid has 
been obtained, the formation of which can alone be explained by the 
existence of a trisnlphonio acid, thus : — 

OeHiCSOaH)*.^: N.OsHsCSOsH).^ + 8H == 

OeH8(SO,H),JSrB:a + 06H»(SOaH)C3ra3)a + OloHeCKHO.OH. 

VOL. xxxvm. 3 I 
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The formaliozL of a trisnlplioiiic acad would depend on the conditions 
of temperature in preparing the “ acid-yellow from amidazoBei^ene, 
a, 2 id it is easy to suppose that the temperature would rise su£B.ciently 
to produce it. Further, by treating “ acid-yellow ” with ^-naphthol, 
the author has obtained a colouring matter having all the properties 
of Biebrich scarlet. P* B. 

Constitutioii of Phenanthrene. By &. Schultz (Avmal&n,^ 203, 
95 — 118). — ^In previous communications (Annalm, 196, 1 ; J5er,^ 11, 
215; 12, 235; and this Journal, Abst., 1878, 511; 1879, 538 and 
653), the author has shown, by a comparison of the crystalline form 
(monoclinic tabular crystals) and melting point (73*6®) of the methyl 
salts of diphenic acid from phenanthrene and from metanitrobenzoic 
acid, that these two diphenic acids are identical. He has also pointed 
out that the base melting at 157®, which Struve obtained together 
with benzidine by distilling diamidodiphenic acid with lime or baryta 
(Ber., 10, 75 ; this Journal, 1877, ii, 902) is diamid^fluorene^ and not 
a diamidodiphenyL 

Diamidojliuyrene is deposited from an alcoholic solution in grey 
needles, soluble in hot water and in hydrochloric acid. With dilute 
sulphuric acid, it yields a sparingly soluble salt. The crystals change 
colour on exposure to the air, and are easily attacked by oxid i s in g 


JHaceiamidofluorene, 0 i 3 Hb(KHAo) 2 , crystallises in white glistening 
plates, which begin to decompose at 250®. 

08B[3;;~5r0a 

MoTumUrodijpJienyleTie hetone, | ^00 , prepared by dissolving 

OflHi 

diphenylene ketone in cold fuming nitric acid, is insoluble in water, 
but di^olves in hot alcohol benzene, xylene, glacial acetic acid, or 
amyl alcohoL It forms needle-shaped crystals or plates (m. p. 220°), 
which sublime readily. By the action of warm nitric acid, it is con- 
verted into the dinitro-derivative (m. p. 290°), which on reduction 
with tin and hydrochloric acid yields a new base (m. p. 286°), freely 
soluble in ethyl and amyl alcohols and in ethyl acetate. 

^-JDhutrodiphenic add is formed, together with the a- modification, 
when nitric acid acts on diphenic acid. The isomeric acids are sepa- 
rated by means of the greater solubility of the barium salt of the 
j3-acid. It can also be prepared by heating phenanthraquinone with 
a mixture of strong sulphuric and nitric acids, and pouring the crude 
product into water, when dinitrophenanthraquinone is precipitated. 
The mother-liquor deposits yS-dinitrodiphenio acid when left at rest. 
The precipitate of dinitrophenanthraquinone is extracted with boiling 
acetic acid, which leaves the ordinary modification undissolved. On 
oxidising the acetic acid solution with chromic acid, a mixture of a- 
and ^-dinitrodiphenic acids is obtained, which is separated by conver- 
sion into the barium salts and fractional crystallisation. 

P^Binitrodiphenic acid forms needle-shaped ciystals (m. p. 297°), 
i|hsoluble in cold water, but soluble in alcohoL Its salts are freely 
soluble in water. Barium ^-dirntropTienaie ciystalhses with 4 mols. 
H«0 in large transparent triclinio prisms. The methyl salt crystallises 
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in pale yeflow monoolitiic plates (m. p. 131“), whilst metJiyl a~ddmtro- 
phenate forms smaU yellow monoclinic prisms (m. p. 17?®). 

The author represents the constitution of diamidodiphenio acid and 
the diphenyl-derivatives by the following fommlee : — 

Diamidodiplieiiio acid. 

NH2.(OOOH)C6H8.C6H3(COOH)hrHa [1 : 3 : 4: 2 : 4]. 

a-Dinitrodipliemo add. 

(NO3)(OOOH)O6H3.C8H3(OOOH)(T<rO0 [1 : 3 : 4 : 2 : 4]. 

]Dipheiuc add. 

(C00H)H4Ca.03H4(C00H) [1:2: 2]. 

W. 0. W. 

A Bromo-derivative of Nicotine. By A. Cahours and A. Etard 
{Compt r&nd,, 90 , 1315 — 1317). — One part of nicotine is dissolved in 
50 parts of water, and 2 mols. of bromine added for every mol. of 
nicotine. A yellow flocculent resinous-looking precipitate falls, which, 
tc^ether with the mother-liquor, is heated gently to 65 — 70®, more 
bromine being added if required. The whole is then filtered and 
allowed to cool, when an abundant crystallisation of the bromo-deri- 
vative takes place. The undissolved portion treated separately with 
water at 70® yields a crystalline deposit similar to the preceding. 

The crystals are in the form of red needles often more than 1 mm. 
in length, and are similar in colour to potassium diohromate. They 
are unalterable in the air, but are decomposed by water at a tem- 
perature higher than 70®. When dissolved in concentrated hydro- 
bromic acid, they assimilate a molecule of HBr, forming the hydro- 
bromide of the original derivative. 

Analysis showed that the formula of the bromo-derivative is 
CioHuNsBr*. Huber’s pentabromide is therefore probably the hydro- 
bromide above mentioned, but the formtlla given to it by Huber con- 
tains 3 atoms less of hydro^n. 

The tetrabromo-niootiue is decomposed and destroyed by an aqueous 
solution of potash. J. W- 

Homatropine. By A. Ladbnburg (Ber., 13, 1840).— On recrystal- 
lisation from absolute etber, homatropine is deposited in colourless 
transparent prisms, which melt between 95*5® and 98-5®. The crys- 
tals are hygroscopic, although they do not dissolve freely in water. 

W. 0. W. 

Non-identity of the Soluble Albuminoids of OrystaUin with 
those of White of Egg and Serum. By A. BIchamp (Oompi. 
rend,^ 90 , 1256 — ^1258). — Many experimenters have examined this 
subject, but the results of their work do not appear to agree either 
among themselves or with those of the author. On the part of the 
latter, long and careful experiments have led him to conclude — (1) 
that the soluble portion of crystallin contains two distinct albumins 
clearly separable the one from the other, thus confirming the originW 
observation of Er6my. (2) The substantial unity of tbe albuminoid 
substances must be denied and their specific plurality afiirmed. 

3 2 z 
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The coagulating power of these bodies was regarded as a property 
of only secondary importance ; their purity was determ in ed by imme- 
diate analysis and by their constant rotatory power, the latter pro- 
perty especially being adopted as the best criterion of the purity of 
these uncrystallisable substances. The following matters were isolated 
and characterised. 

Sohible Fhacozymase, — This substance remains dissolved in water 
after the solution has been precipitated by alcohol. Its aqueous 
<iolution begins to coagulate about 65°, and becomes violet when 
boiled for a few seconds with strong hydrochloric acid. It liquefies 
starch-paste, converting it into dextrin and possibly intso dextrose. Its 
rotatoiy power for (a)j = 41“ to the left. 

Crystalhumin is precipitable from its solution by alcohol. Its 
Icevorotatory power in acetic solution for ((i)j = 80*3°, in ammoniacal 
solution = 76 6°. Like phacozymase, it turns violet when boiled in 
strong hydrochloric acid, but, unlike egg and serum albumin, its 
combination with basic lead acetate is not decomposed by carbonic 
anhydride. 

The crude solution from crystallin has a rotatory power of 47*1®, 
which is very nearly the mean of the numbers already given. The 
insoluble portion of crystallin is in acetic solution Isevorotatory to the 
extent 76'3°. It is, however, a mixture, for when dissolved in dilute 
hydrochloiio acid it yields a precipitate on addition of ammonia, 
and this when redissolved in acetic acid has a rotatory power of 80’2®, 
the same as that of crystalhumin. This erystalfihrin is only slightly 
and with difficulty coloured violet by boiling in strong hydrochloric 
acid. 

K'one of the above-mentioned rotatory powers are exactly identical 
with those of the albumins obtained from white of egg, from blood- 
serum, or from casein. J. W. 

Lecithin and Nucl^ in Yeast. By 0. Loew ArcMv, 

Phjs , 22, 62 — 68). — This paper is chiefly a criticism of Hoppe- 
Seyler's work on the subject, the author being of opinion that his 
(Hoppe-S^ler’s) method of preparation, estimation, &c., was unsatis- 
factory. Great stress is laid on the readiiness with which these bodies 
are decomposed by acids and alkalis, and an experiment is detailed 
showing that traces only of lecithin can be obtained from feebly acid 
yeast. The variable proportion of phosphorus (2 — 9 per cent.) found 
in nndein from various sources, is, the author thinks, reason enough 
to doubt their identity. YT, 

Carbonyl-hfiBmo^obin. By T. Wtsyl and B. v. Anbep (Ber., 
13,^ 1294 — 1296). — ^The compound of hssmoglobin with oxygen is 
rapidly converted into methflemoglobin by potassium permanganate 
and other oxidising agents, whilst the componnd with carbonic oxide is 
only slowly attacked. On the addition of a few drops of ammonium 
sulphide to a solution of methsBmoglohin, rednetion takes place, and 
ttje absorption-hands charaoteristio of this body disappear. On passing 
dsygen through the liquid, the oxygeu-com pound of hsemoglobin is 
formed if the blood oiTginaUy contained oxygen, but if it contained 
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carbonic oxide, tken carbonyl-bsemoglobin is produced. This showb 
that oxygen-methsemoglobin is totally distiiiot from carbonyl-methsamo- 
globin, ^though they both exhibit the same spectrum. 

Detection of Ga/tbomc Oxide in Blood , — The blood must be preserved 
in a cold dark room, out of contact with air. Carbonic oxide is absent 
when ammonium sulphide or ferrous ammonium tartrate does not 
cause a reduction to hsBmoglobin. It is present when the addition of a 
few drops of dilute (0*025 percent.) solution of potassium permanganate 
leaves the blood red and clear, and does not produce methssmoglobin in 
20 minutes. A similar quantity of the oxidising solution, added to 
fresh blood shaken with air, should change the colour to yellow, and 
produce a turbidiiy. 

One per cent, solution" of catechol or quinol at 40° may be used 
instead of potassium permanganate. W. 0. W. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Influence of Glycerol on the Decomposition of Proteids in 
the Animal Body, By N. TscHiawiNSKr (JZeits, /. Biologie, 16, 
252 — ^260). — This paper is a sequel to the preceding, the chief dif- 
ference in the experiments being that this observer allowed ihe dog no 
fat, in order that the effect of the glycerol on the proteid metamor- 
phosis might be the more evident, and used very much larger quan- 
tities. 

The general result was an increase in the quantity of urine, and a 
slight fall in the elimination of urea. 

The effect of large doses of glycerol appears to be sometimes hssmo- 
globinnria, and the urine frequently contains a substance which 
reduces copper solution (Ustimowitech P16sz), and which is not sugar. 
Catillon hnds that glycerol passes unchanged into the urine, when 
4 — 6 grams are given for every kilogram of body weight. He estimates 
it in the urine by evaporating at 100°, extracting with alcohol, and 
evaporating the alcoholic solution to a syrupy consistence ; in normal 
urine, the relation of the weight of this residue to the urea is 1*5 : 1. 

The author then describes a method of estimating glycerol, based on 
the fact that it dissolves copper oxide in presence of excess of alkali, 
and calculates that in his experiments glycerol in quantities varying 
from 37 per cent, to 60 per cent, of the quantity given were eliminated 
unchanged with the urine. W. H. 

Influeince of Glycerol on Proteid Tissue Change. By L. 
Lbwin (Zeits, /. Biologie, 15, 243 — 251). — ^After some preliminary 
remarks on the chemical relations of glycerol, the author quot^ 
Lauder Lindsay, Benavente, Davasse, and others, as to the fati^niug 
properties of glycerol. Catillon’s experiments are discussed iu soxiio 
detail as the flrst real attempt to settle the question as to whether 
glycerol is a food or not. 
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Catillon found tliat guinea-pigs wHcli maintained their weight on a 
certain diet gained one-fifteenth to one-tenth when 1 gram of glycerol 
was added. The same observer found that glycerol diminished the 
amount of urea excreted in man : hence he came to the conclusion that 
glycerol was a food in Yoit’s sense, “that it diminished the consump- 
tion of albuminoids.” The author admits that the increase of weight 
after glycerol is well nigh proven, but remarks that excess of water 
will produce the same effect, and ferther that Catillon’s experiments 
were on his own showing of doubtful value, since the diet was not 
regulated. 

Immanuel Munk experimented on a dog in nitrogenons equilibrium, 
and found that doses up to 26 grams and 30 grams produced no appre- 
ciable effect on the proteid metamorphosis, whilst a dose of 40 grams 
caused diarrhoea. 

The author made experiments on a dog, and the results are tabulated. 
The first table shows that nitrogenous equilibrium was maintained 
on a diet of ?60 grams meat and 160 grams fat. The second table 
shows the effect of glycerol, a slight increase in the urea eliminated, 
the average dsdly excretion being in the first case 61*84 grains, and in 
the second, 63*36 grams ; the reverse was the case in Catillon *s experi- 
ments. 

The glycerol increases the amonnt of urine, and after discussing the 
possibility that the effects produced may be due to this diuresis, the 
author comes to the conclusion that glycerol exerts no influence on the 
total of proteid metamorphosis, as fats and carbohydrates have been 
shown to do, and which he illustrates by experiments on the same dog 
in a somewhat striking manner. 

Doses of 300 grams of glycerol were found to be poisonous, pro- 
ducing tonic and clonic spasms, and incontinence of urine and 
faeces. 

Davasse, Das Qlycen\ ubers. von Zeisse, Wien, 1860, 15 ; Ebstein u. 
Muller, jBcri., Klin, Woche^isehr,, 1875, Nr. 6; Schleiob, Wuriemb. 
Gorrespo>idhlo^, 44, 1874, Nr, 34; Catillon, JEhide des FroprUtSs 
Fhysiologiqnes et Therapeutiquesdela Olycerm; Arch, d, FhjsioL Normale 
ef Fcdholog.j 1877, Nos. 1, 2 ; Munk, Verliandl, der Fhysiol. Qes,, zu 
Berlin, 13th Dec., 1878; Ustimowitsch, Ffiuger^s Archiv,, Bd. 13, 
453; Schultzeu, Berlin^ Klin, Wocherbsckr.y 1872, Nr. 36; BEarnack, 
ArcMv.f, Klin. Med., 13, 6. W. N. 

Infinence of the Supply of Water, the Secretion of Sweat, 
and Muscular Labour on the Elimination of Nitrogenised 
Decomposition Products. By H. Oppenheim (Fflug&r'e Archiv. 
Fhysiol., 22, 40— 4p. — During a 36 days’ experiment, in which he 
was in a state of nitrogenous equilibrium, the author investigated the 
effect of varying physical conditions on the elimination of urea, with 
the following general results : — 

(1.) Increased ingestion of water continued for some time produces 
at; first an increase in the elimination, which gradually diminishes, 
until the quantity fells below normal, so that the average over the 
period is vejy little affected. 

(2.) Infection of pilocarpine produced no especial effect either on the 
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nitrogen of the urine or feces, even when water was taken to make up 
tor the loss sustained by the increased secretion of sweat and sahva, 
(3.) Muscular labour appears to increase the nitrogen eliminated 
only when carried to the extent of producing dyspnoea, and this is due 
not to increased muscular activity but to the new conditions which are 
Bet up. W. K 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Influence of Air on Fermentation. By E. 0. Hansen (Bied. 
Cmtr,, 1880, 479 — 480). — ^By passing air through a fermenting mash, 
the number of yeast cells is increased twice or three times as much as if 
no air were bubbled through, and about twice the quantity of liquid 
is fermented, thus showing tihat a constant supply of oxygen is very 
favourable to fermentation. J. K. C. 

Sohizomycetie Fermentations. Part VI. By A. Fitz (Ber., 
13, 1309 — 1312). — On fermentation, calcium lactate yields a trace of 
alcohol, propionic acid, and a small quantity of succinic add. In a 
second experiment with a different kind of ferment, propionic and 
normal valeric adds were formed, together with calcium carbonate 
and a small quantity of ethyl alcohol. When Pasteur’s butyric acid 
ferment is used, the chief product is butyric acid ; small quantities of 
ethyl and butyl alcohol are also produced. 

Jjo. the preparation of buiyl alcohol from glycerol, the relative quan- 
tities of ethyl and butyl alcohols vary with the nature of the ferment. 
A small quantity of propyl alcohol is also obtained. In the fermenta- 
tion of calcium glycerate by means of a species of bacillus, the chief 
product is formic acid, but a small quantity of methyl alcohol and acetic 
add is also produced. W. 0. W. 

Influence of Fermentation on the Nitrogenous Constituents 
of Potato Mash. By P. Bbhbbnd and A. Morgen {Bi&d. Oentr,, 1880, 
486 — 487). — During fermentation, the soluble acid amides become con- 
verted into amido-acids with loss of ammonia, which goes to the 
nourishment of the yeast ; it appears also that more albumin is present 
in the fermented mash than in the unfermented, and this seems to 
point to the conclusion that during the fermenting process albumin 
has been built up from the amido-compounds through the agency of 
the yeast. J. K. 0. ^ 

Influence of Boric Acid on Acetous Fermentation. By 
A. Herzen (Bied. Oe/itr,, 1880, 487 — 488).— Boric acid appears to have 
no influence on the conversion of sugar into alcohol, but if added to a 
wine undergoing acetous fermentation, it entirely prevents farther 
decomposition. The oircumstance that boric acid is not a poison fcxr 
most microscopic plants and for Mifcoderma cerefoisicB, favours the 
assuniption that the deopxuposition of alcohol into acetic add is a 
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purely clxemical process, wliicli is in some way prevented by the pre- 
sence of boric acid. In order to test the trath of this assumption, 
into a flask A was poured 100 c.c. of distilled water, 10 per cent, pure 
alcohol, and a drop from the surface of a fermenting wine, full of 
Mycoderma aceti, Flask B contained 100 c.c. distilled water, 5 per cent, 
pure acetic acid, and a drop of the same wine.^ Flask 0 received 
100 c.o. distilled water, 5 per cent, pure acetic acid, 6 per cent, satu- 
rated boric acid solution, and a drop of the decomposing wine. All 
three were closed with cotton wool, and placed in a bath at 26° 0. The 
result was that after eight days there was nothing to be seen in the 
liquid in flask A, a strong development of mycoderma in flask B, and 
a less strong in flask 0. This experiment then shows that Mycoderma 
aceti lives at the cost of the acetic acid already formed, and not on the 
alcohol ; that the appearance of mycoderma in wine is rather a con- 
sequence than the cause of the chemical decomposition, and that boric 
acid, if it retards the development of mycoderma, has not the power 
to prevent it in solutions which contain acetic acid ready formed. 

J. K. 0, 

Nutrition of the Drosera. By B. Ebgel {Bied, Oentr., 1880, 
482). — Contrary to Bees and Darwin, the author finds that these 
plants thrive best when not treated with animal food, and is of opinion 
that their sustenance is properly derived through the roots. 

J. BI. C. 

Loss of Dried Substance in Plants during Ripening. By 
MABifi-DAVT and others (Bied. 0e7dr.y 1880, 440 — 441). — The authors 
have observed this fact in connection with wheats barley, sugar-canes, 
&c., and concur in the opinion that during the ripening period the 
plant expels through its roots a certain quantity of superfluous material. 

J. K. 0. 

Chemical Changes in Frozen and Rotten Potatoes. By H. 
OzuBATA (Bied. Oetiir.^ 1880, 4?2— 474). — It appears that by freezing, 
the amonnt of sngar in the tuber is doubled, starch undergoing a cor- 
responding diminution, while part of the protein passes from the 
coagulahle to the soluble form. During the process of rotting, the 
potato loses half its nitrogenous constituents and the whole of the 
sugar. J, K. 0. 

Digestibility and Nutritive Value of Acorns. By H. Wbiskb, 
G. KEHNEPom, and B. Schulze (Bied. C&ntr., 1880,431 — 434). — ^As 
fodder for pigs, acorns have been found very beneficial. The object of 
the authors was to ascertain their value as bye-fodder in conjunction 
with hay in the case of sheep. Their experiments show that acorns 
tend to lessen the digestibility of hay in the same manner as bean 
and starch meal, whilst alone they have no special value and belong to 
the class of foods poor in nitrogen, such as potatoes and turnips. 

J. K. 0. 

Uethods proposed for Cleansing Lupines. By E. Wildt 
(Bied. CJen^r., 18^, 434 — 486). — The bitter taste and poisonous quali- 
ties of lupnes, due to the presence of alkaloids, prevent their use as 
Ibdder. Sev^eal methods of removing these alkaloids have been sug- 
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gested: washing with dilute acid removes them entirely, hut the 
nutritive value of the plants is very much diminished by the process ; 
washing with soda is not sufficient to remove the alkaloids, and the 
same may be said of the use of water alone ; and up to the present no 
satisfactory process has been discovered. J. K. 0. 

Cultivation of Beetroot. By L. YiLMOuiir (Bied, O&ntr., 1880, 
437 — 439). — Experiments were made with ilie view of ascertaining 
the effect of deep ploughing on the yield of beetroot crops. The 
results showed that deep ploughing has a very favourable influence on 
the quantity of the crop, but in order to ensure the best quality the 
plants must be sown near together. J. K, 0. 

Permeability of Soil for Air. By P. Ebitk {ZeiUchr, Biohgie, 16, 
205 — 242). — ^After discussing the importance of the question, the diffi- 
culty of the inquiry from the very various considerations it involves ; 
and referring to the work of other experimenters on the subject, the 
author proceds to describe his method of experimenting. Munich 
gravel was the material used, and this was divided first into sand and 
gravel, and each further subdivided into coarse, medium, and fine 
by sifting. Tin cylinders, closed at the end by wire gauze of various 
fineness (the advantages of gauze over wool for this purpose are dwelt 
upon) were used to contain the materiaL These cylinders measured 
26 cm. to 45 cm. by 5 cm., and were fitted with arrangements for 
passing the air through them. The size is insisted on, as a closer 
resemblance to the natural state of things is thereby attained, because 
the space between any given series of particles and the side of the 
vessel is greater than the intervals between the particles themselves 
when closely packed, and this error is the less the larger the contain- 
ing vessel be, within limits, A gasometer was used for containing the 
air and an orfenary good gas meter for measuring. Each experiment 
lasted 1 minute, with very dense material 10 minutes. Two lengthy 
tables of results are given : NTo. 1 showing the number of litres of air 
passed per minute under various pressures given in mm. of water, 
1 ^ 0 , 2 shows the actual amount passed during fixed times and under 
fixed pressures. Coarse sand and gravel show an exception to the 
rule that the amount of air passed varies as the pressure. 

From the first series of experiments, the author concludes that when 
air under pressure streams through a porous material the volumes of 
air passed through are proportional to the vanations of pressure so 
long as the rate of flow is not more than 0’062 meter per second ; if 
this limit is passed, the volume of air increases in a smaller ratio than 
the pressure, and the proportion diminishes, the greater the speed of 
the stream of air. 

The next point taken up is the effect of varying the thickness of the 
layer of soil, and from his experimente the author concludes that when 
air under equal pressures passes through layers of homogeneous mate- 
rials of different thicknesses the quantity passed through is propor- 
tional to the thickness of the layers provided the rate of flow does not 
exceed 0^062 meter per second*, at greater rai^ it diminishes in 
pfnr yi.llfl'r proportion as the thickness of the layer diminishes. 
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Kext tlie effect of varying porosity is considered. The diffictilty of 
determining porosity is discussed and author’s method described, 
which is as follows A cylinder of known volume is filled with the 
material by shaking, pressing, and hammering, and then turning the 
contents into a measoring glass half full of water and reading off the 
amount of absorption which takes place. This part of the subject 
requires consideration under two heads : — Istly, where the total 
porosity of the specimens is equal, but the width of the pores is vam-i 
able; and 2ndly, where the width of the pores is equal but the total 
volumes variable. 

The results are given in the following table, which shows the vary- 
ing resistance to the passage of air very markedly : — 

Table. 



QxaTeL 

Sand. 

TlffliRinTri. 

1 

Fine. 

Coarse. 

Medium. 

Fine. 

Number of experiments. 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

Tolume of cylinder . , . . 

981 

981 

981 

981 

981 


grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

Weight of material , . • . 

1688 

1688 

1688 

H6d 

1463 


per cent. 

percent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Rfftimated toL of pores 

87-9 

87*9 

37-9 

55-5 

65 -5 

Pressure in mm. of water 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Air passed (liters) « « . « 

15-64 

6*91 

1*28 

0-112 

0-00183 


After referring to the results of other experimenters (Gueront^ Oonvpt. 
rend., 76; Schurmann and 0. B. Meyer) on the passage of gases 
through capillary tubes and similar resistances, he concludes that 
the width of the pores has an important influence on the total per- 
meability of the soil, to this extent : that by comparison of two speci- 
mens of soil of equal volume, but of which the individual particles 
were of different sizes, the pore volume and transverse sections equal, 
and under equal pressures, it was found that the quantity of air passed 
through the one mi^ht be 20,000 times greater than the quantity passed 
through the other in the same time. 

When the pores are of equal size, but the total pore volume varies, 
the quantity of air which passes varies as the area of section of the 
containing vessels. 

The details of further experiments with loosely packed and wet soils 
are given, and the anthor then proceeds to summarise the results of 
all the experiments as follows: — ^When air under pressure flows 
through a soil, the quantity which passes through is directly pro- 
portional to the pressure and inversely proportional to the thickness 
of the stratum, provided only that the rate of flow does not exceed 
O-OdS meter per second. If this limit be passe^ the proportion changes 
and the volume of air passing through diminishes in a smaller ratio 
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as the pressure diminishes and the thickness of the stratum increases, 
and moe •oersA. 

Porosity, by which only one proper^ of a body is understood, viz., 
the existence of spaces throughout its apparent mass, has a double 
influence. 1st, in different soils whose pores are of equal dimen- 
sions, under equal pressure, the volume of air passed through is pro- 
portional to the totel pore volume ; and 2ndly, when the pores are of 
different dimensions, but the total pore volume is the same, it is pos- 
sible in extreme cases, that the quantity of air passing through one 
sample may be 20,000 times greater than through another. 

An alteration of these factors occurs when a soil is loosened, for 
then not only the size of the individual spaces, but also their total 
volume, is increased; with fine soils, i.e., soils with fine pores, a relatively 
greater permeability results than with soils whose pores are larger. 

The wetting of soils by rain has, according to the width of the 
pores, a very different effect ; soils whose pores are large may be but 
slightly affected, whereas soils with fine pores may be rendered prac- 
tically impermeable. 

When a soil freezes, its permeability is lowered, and this not only 
in consequence of the expansion of the water by frost, but also and 
chiefly because the water when frozen is no longer moveable in the 
pores. W. N. 

Influence of Shade on the Amount of Carbonic Anhydride 
in the Air of the Soil. By B. Wollnt (JBied, Oentr,^ 1880, 402— 
405). — ^Three zinc cylinders were filled to the height of half a meter 
with damp sandy soil into which a glass tube was sunk for half the 
depth in order to draw off the air : one cylinder was covered with 
grass, another vrith straw, and the third was left open. Experiments 
cjarried on during the warmer season of the year showed that during 
this time the air of soil shaded by green plants contained much less 
carbonic anhydride than when the sou was covered by dead plants or 
left open, whereas the opposite is the case during the colder seasons. 
The author has formerly proved that the air under growing plants 
during warm weather is both colder and drier than that whi^ is not 
so shaded, and in this we have the reason why less carbonic anhydride 
23 present. The author finds the amount of carbonic anhydride to 
diminish in proportion to the density of the green plants. 

jr . Bi. 0. 

Difference between Loam and Clay. {Bied. Oentr^ 1880, 480— 
481). — By a process of elutriation, the very fine parts were separated 
from the coarser and subjected to a quantitative analy^; it was 
found that the chief difference between loam and day consisted in the 
fine portions of the latter containing 13 to 14 per cent, of caldnm car- 
bonate, of which the loam contained none, but was correspondingly 
richer in siKcates. J. IL 0. 

Permeation of V^etable Matter by Water- By W. BiaiiBn 
(Biei, Oenir.j 1880, 406—408). — A gentle stream of water was allowed 
to play on beach and pine litter and on sphagnum; the amount of 
water which tricMed through was measur^. It was found that a 
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downfall of 10 mm . of water was rednced on the first day to 8 by 
beeck straw, to 8*8 by the pine, and to 4*3 mm, ^ by the sphagnum. 
Perfectly diy straw does not absorb water very quickly, a certain pro- 
portion of moisture being necessary to give the most favourable con- 
ditions. J. K. 0. 

The Best Mode of Applying Artificial Manttre to Potatoes. 
By M. Marckeb {Bied, Gentr., 1880, 409 — 418 ).— Experiments were 
carried on for four years with several dijfferent kinds of potatoes, and 
in soil of very varied quality, to ascertain what kinds of artificial 
manures were most suitable and in what proportions they should be 
used, whether alone or in combination with other kinds of dung, 
When artificial manures were used alone, the best effect was produced 
by a mixture of Chili saltpetre and Baker superphosphate in the pro- 
portion of one of the former to two of the latter. The saltpetre by 
itself was productive of very good results, but the use of superphos- 
phate alone was found to be a failure. Id combination, however, 
with stable manure, each separately produced about the same effect, 
but when used together in the same proportions as given before, their 
infiuence on the crop was stiU more iavourable. Salts of ammonia 
were of no use, the nitrogen being apparently not absorbed until 
oxidised to nitric acid. J. K. 0. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Meyer’s Vapour-density Determinations. By L. Mhtbb (Ber., 
13, 991 — 992). — The author describes an arrangement by which the 
error described by V. Meyer (Ber., 13, 813 — 814) may be avoided, 
which results from the introductiou of air into the apparatus when 
the bottle containing the substance is brought into the apparatus. The 
arrangement consists in closing the apparatus by a caoutchouc stop- 
per, iu which fits a glass tube closed at the upper end and open at the 
lower end ; into this the tube containing the substance under experi- 
ment is introduced. It is held in its. position by means of a piece of 
iron wire passing through the caoutchouc stopper, and bent below so 
as to form a support for the tube, whilst above it is bent at right 
angles so to form a handle, by which at the desired time it may be 
turned round. In this way the support can he removed from below 
the tube, when it drops down into the heated part of the apparatus. 
To avoid the water being carried over through the side tube whilst 
the tube is falling, a small bulb is blown on the side tube. 

P. P. B. 

New Allsalimetrioal Method for Estlmathig Phosphoric Acid. 
By 0. SCHHOXUM (Arch. Pha/rm. [3], 15, 325— 334).— When litmus is 
used as an indicator during the addition of an alkaline hydrate to 
phosphoric acid, the neutral point is reached as soon as the hydrogen 
of the acid is half replaced by metal. 
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If tiBctnre of coclimeal is employed, the yellow colour imparted to 
it by the acid changes to violet-red when one-third of the hydrogen of 
the acid is replaced by the metal, that is, when a monometallic phos- 
phate is formed. Cochineal therefore serves to indicate the stage at 
which phosphoric acid is one-third saturated ; the presence of other 
acids does not interfere, since they are neutralied by the alkali before 
the phosphoric acid : hence when phosphates are to be estimated, 
normal nitric acid is added and titrated. 

Phosphoric acid in the presence of magnesium sulphate can be pre- 
cipitated as MgNH^POi by addition of normal ammonia, and each 
molecule of acid requires 3 mols. of ammonia for its complete precipi- 
tation : 1 mol. of a monometallic phosphate similarly requires 2 mols* 
ammonia. The end of the precipitation process can be judged by 
litmus, which remains violet-red until a drop of ammonia in excess is 
added, which turns it blue : if excess of ammonia has been added it 
may be titrated back by standard acid after separating the precipitate. 

When it is to be estimated by the following process, phosphoric acid 
must be present either as free acid or as a monometallic salt: all 
other phosphates may be converted into the monometallic salt by 
addition of nitric or hydrochloric acid until cochineal tincture is 
turned yellow. 

The process consists in adding sufficient magnesium sulphate and 
some tincture of litmus, and then running in normal ammonium 
hydrate until no further precipitate forms and the litmus changes from 
violet-red to blue : towards the end of the reaction, the precipitate 
settles very rapidly, and it is necessary to allow a few seconds between 
each addition of ammonia to complete the change. As soon as the 
addition of the last drop of ammonia has produced no change of colour 
the volnme of ammonia used is read off. To calculate the amount of 
phosphoric acid present, it is only necessary to multiply by the factor 
0*098 one- third the number of cubic centimeters of ammonia solution 
used if free phosphoric acid was being titrated, and one-half the 
number of cubic centimeters if a monometallic phosphate was present. 
Excess of ammonia may be titrated back with normal acid, alS^r first 
separating the liquid from the precipitate. 

If calcium is present, it must either be removed or precipitated as 
sulphate by heating nearly to boiling with sodium sulphate and allow- 
ing it to stand for half an hour: the solution containing a little dis- 
solved calcium sulphate may be poured off and mixed with magnesium 
sulphate and litmus, or the removal of the precipitate may be neglected. 
It is, however, necessary that the calcium phosphate should first be 
converted into the monocaloium phosphate by normal nitric «cid and 
cochineal, or by normal ammonia as the case may be, and the quantity 
of either of these normal solutions employed measures the amount of 
calcium present. E. 0, 

Action of Ammonium Citrate on Pho^hatea By A, Geupe 
and B. ToinsNS (Ber., 13, 1267 — 1270). — Dicalcium phosphate to- 
Bolves in an alkaline solution of ammonium citrate with the formation 
of ammonium phosphate and calcium citrate, the latter bemg soluble 
in an excess of the ammonium salt. Tricalcic phosphate is less solu- 
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ble tliaa tke diphospliate in ammonium citrate. In order to estimate 
the phosphoric acid in this solution, three times the amount of ms^esia 
mixture required by theory should be added ; a larger excess is to be 
avoided. The precipitate invariably contains lime, which can be re- 
moved by dissolving the washed precipitate in hydrochloric acid and 
reprecipiting with ammonia- W, 0. W. 

Valxiation of Zinc and Zinc-dust. By F. Beilsteut and L. 
Jawein (Ber., 13, 947 — 951). — The samples of zinc or zinc-dust are 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the hydrogen liberated is collected in 
an apparatus from which it expels water, and from the weight of the 
latter the hydrogen liberated is calculated. For a description of the 
apparatus and the precautions necessary to obtain accurate results, 
the original must be consulted. P. P. B. 

Valuation of Copper for Eoofing. By A. Muller (Ber., 13, 
1014— -1016). — The author proposes submitting for equal length of 
time pieces of sheet copper of equal size, to the action of hydrochloric 
acid fumes, then to a solution of hydrochloric acid of 15—20 per cent., 
and after exposure to the air, dipping them into nitric acid of about 
10 per cent. B 2 O 8 . Different varieties of copper are variously attacked ; 
and when their surfaces are examined microscopically data are ob- 
tained sufficient to form an opinion as to the suitability of the copper 
for roofing. Some samples are attacked uniformly over the whole 
surfece, giving a roughened snrf^e only, whilst others are corroded 
deeply here and there ; the latter kinds would be unsuitable for roofing 
purges. P. P. B. 

Quantitative Determination of Acetone in Methyl Alcohol. 
By G, Kramer (Ber., 13, 1000 — 1005). — The method consists in 
weighing the iodoform obtained by shaking np 1 c.o. of the alcohol 
^th 10 c.c. of double normal soda solution and 5 c.c. of double normal 
iodine solution. To remove the iodoform, 10 c.c. of ether free from 
alcohol are shaken np with the mixture, and an aliquot part of the 
ether drawn off and evaporated on a weighed watch-glass. The 
increase of weight of the watch-glass gives the iodoform contained in 
the ether, from which the amount of acetone may be calculated. 

^ Ethyl ^cohol, acetic acid, and propyl alcohol, when treated as above, 

f ive no iodoform, whereas isopropyl alcohol yields iodoform. Aldo- 
yde does not give the theoretical amount ; ketones containing methyl 
groups, e,g., methyl ethyl ketone, methyl hexyl and methyl phenyl 
ketones also yield iodoform, and an acid containing 1 atom of carbon 
less than the ketone. p. p, g. 

Estimation of Starch an Sausages. By H. Frioklinger (Arch. 
Pharm. [3], 16, 234—235). — The presence of starch, introduced into 
meat sausages as bread or wheaten flour, is an adulteration. Its 
amount has usually been determined by conversion into sugar by 
digestion with dilute sulphuric acid, and then titrating the sugar with 

X ir solution: the starch is considered to he entirely converted 
iodine aohiiaon imparts no blue or violet coloration. The author 
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points out tliat the intermediate product, dextrin, has no action on 
starch, and hence the iodine reaction cannot be employed : he found 
that feom one-third to one-half of the starch is not found if the iodine 
test is used. The following method is recommended : A known weight 
of the sausage in thin slices is digested at 100° with water containing 
6 per cent, of sulphuric acid, until a filtered portion of the liquid 
yields no further precipitate with alcohol. The liquid is filtered, the 
residue well washed, and after making the solution alkaline with soda^ 
the sugar is titrated with copper solution. F. 0- 

Comparative Examination of the most important kinds of 
Commercial Gum Arabic. By E. Masing {Arch. Pharm. [3], 16, 
216 — 234). — 10 per cent, solutions of the gums clarified hy standing 
were usually employed, but in some cases dilution down to 5 per cent, 
was necessary, owing to the liquid being too tenacious : clarification 
was seldom necessary. The following reagents were employed, and 
the solubility of the precipitate in excess of the reagents was tested by 
pouring 2 c.c. of the gum solution into a test-tube, adding to this firat 
an equal volume of the reagent, then an additional 2 volumes and 
shaking well : — 

1. aolubiliiy was determined by pouring 25 c.c. of water upon 
0*5 gram of the gum, and constantly sh^ng for 24 hours in a closed 
vessel ; the residue removed by filtration was dried at 110° C. 

2. The moisture was estimated by drying the gum at 110° 0. 

8. The ash was obtained from 2 to 5 grams of air-dried gum, and its 
alkalinity was titrated. 

4. Potassium silicate solution, made by diluting 1 part of thick 
water-glass with 20 parts of water, precipitated almost all the gum 
solutions. 

5. Potassium starmate, as 2 per cent, solution, also affected all the 
gum solutions except one. 

6. Lpad acetate I'eacted, with one exception, on all the solutions. 

7. Neutral almmnivm sulphate in 10 per cent, solution only precipi- 
tated two gum solutions : but the precipitate obtained from other 
samples, on tho further addition of potassium hydrate (1'13 sp. gr.), 
was oxamined as regards its solubility in excess of the caustic alk^. 

8. Neutral oojpjp&r acetate in cold saturated solution, neutral lead 
acetate in 10 per cent, solution, Bxid ferric chloride solution of 1*2 sp. gr. 
were indifferent to almost all tho gum solutions. 

The reaction of most gum solutions was feebly acid. Starch was 
estimated microscopically in the deposit from the water solution by 
moistening it with a 1 per cent, aqueous iodine solution. 

The author concludes from the examination of a lar^ number of 
gums, the results of which are tabulated, that although different kinds 
of gum show differences when thus tested, the source of the gum can 
seldom be inferred from such an examination. The value of the gum 
is better judged from its solubility than from its celour ; the percent- 
age of ash seldom varies beyond narrow limits, hut the alkalinity of 
the Bsk is much more variable *, the alkalinity was usually entirely or 
mainly due to lime, and potash was seldom present in any quantify. 
The ash was invariably soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, and any 
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quantity of insoluble residue would therefore indicate the presence of 
sand or other insoluble substances. The differences in behaviour 
shown by the different kinds of gum towards the same reagent proba- 
bly indicates the existence of different modifications of arable acid. 

F. 0. 

Observations on Milk. By B. Ohm (^Arch, Fharm, [3], 15, 211). 
— ^When powdered well -humt gypsum is mixed with milk to a stiff 
paste, the time required for its setting serves as a measure of the quality 
of the milk and of the quantity of water added as an adulterant. 

Milk of 1*080 sp. gr. at 16® G. was mixed with about 30 grams of 
gypsum, and set in 10 hours ; after the addition of 25 per cent, of 
water 2 hours only were required, with 50 per cent. IJ hours, and with 
75 per cent, only 40 minutes. 

Milk skimmed after standing for 24 hours and of 1*033 sp. gr., 
when mixed with gypsum set in 4 hours, with 50 per cent, of water 
it set in 1 hour, and with 75 per cent, in about half an hour. 

If the milk is warmed it sets more rapidly. The mass after setting 
can be used for further examination. F. C. 

Taking Samples of MUk. By 0. Werkowitsch and v. Klenze 
(Bied, Cetitr.^ 1880, 469 — 470). — ^The milk should be well stirred, and 
a sample taken from the middle by inserting an inverted beaker in the 
liquid, reversing and drawing it cut. J. K. 0. 

Analysis of Milk. ByB. Maechautd (Bied. Oenir,, 1880, 466— 
468).— The great variations in the analyses of milk by different 
chemists are due, according to the author, to the abnormal conditions 
of the cow, the various times of milking, or defective methods of 
analysis. Only in the case of the fat does the quantity show any 
great variation (2*7 to 8*2 per cent.). To estimate the fat, milk is 
treated with moderately dilute acetic acid, which dissolves the casein, 
and allows the fat to be filtered off 5 01 the fat is dissolved out by 
shaking with ether. j. x., 0. 

Analysis of Milk. By H. Vooel (Dlnglpohjt J., 287, 69—61).— 
author recommends weighing the milkin a closed tube, as an appre- 
ciaHe error results from weighing it in an open basin. To estimate 
solid residue and fat, he nses a tinned-iron boat made to fit Soxhlet*s 
extraction apparatus, and stirs up the milk, after the addition of sand, 
during evaporation. Feeding cattle with green fodder caused no ap- 
p-^ble change in the composition of the milk. The author thinks 
that the n^ber, 9, fixed by English analysts as a minimum for 
sohds, not fiat, is too high ; he would prefer 8. Judged by the former 
standard, all the samples in his district would be condemned as 
watered, j jp 

AJOaljBiB of Butter. By E. Meissl (Med. Oenir., 1880, 471— 
“ weU.-waBhed butter are dissolved in alcohol and 
wpomfied rntb canstao ijotasb. After the alcohol has been evaporated, 
rf M diffalled -with dilute Btdphurio acid, and the distil- 

late titrated -mth deamormal potash solution. The number of cubic 
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centimeters of potash-ley used is a test of the pnrity of the butter, and 
should not be less than 26. J. K. 0. 

Estimation of Albumin. By H. P. Abmsby (Bied. Gentr,, 1880, 
449—450). — The author found that wateiy extmcts of h^ were 
rendered quite free from albumin by means of Sestini’s and Ritthau- 
sen’s methods. J. K. G. 

Detection of Paralbumin. By Yulpius (Arch Bharm. [3], 16, 
307 — 310). — The test for paralbumin in certain accumulations of fluid 
in the body is of importance, since its result assists the medical man in 
forming an opinion as to the source of the liquid. The author recom- 
mends that the test be made as follows : — 100 grams weight of the 
clear fluid is diluted with six times its weight of water ; if the liquid 
will not pass through the Alter, it is diluted with half the abore 
quantity of water before Altration, and if filtration is then found to be 
impossible, it must be allowed to stand until the largest particles have 
settled. Washed carbonic anhydride is then passed through the 
liquid for several hours. The presence of paralbumin is shown by 
the appearance of a turbidity which gradually subsides as a white 
flocculent precipitate. The above dilution is absolutely necessary to 
secure the ready and full pi*ecipitation of paralbumiu. 

Another method consists in adding three volumes of absolute alcohol 
to the liquid, collecting the precipitate by filtration after twenty-four 
hours, and washing it with absolute alcohol. After being pressed 
between filter-paper the precipitate is warmed at 50 — 60® for several 
hours with fif^ times ite weight of distilled water : any paralbumin 
present passes into solution and may be detected by adding thousand- 
fold diluted acetic acid, by which paralbumin is precipita.ted but is 
redisRolvod by excess. Paralbumiu is further distinguishable from 
metalbumin by yielding no precipitate with magnesium sulphate. 

P. 0. 

Deternoination of Sap in Beet. By A. Gawalowski {Bied. 
Omtr.^ 1880, 465—466). — The author describes a slight modification 
of Stammer’s process of estimating the quantity of sap in beetroot. 

J « £1. C. 

Opium Testing. By B. Mylius {Arclu Bharm, [3], 15, 310— 324). 
The author has subjected Pluckiger’s method to an experimental criti- 
cism, and publishes the results arrived at. In preparing^ the extract, 
six hours’ maceration with -water was found to be insufiBcienr, and the 
writer recommends twelve hours’ treatment : in this way nearly the 
whole of the soluble matter may be extracted. He also determined 
the sp. gr. of aqueous extracts of opium at 17®, and tabulated the 
results. By reference to the table, the percentage of extracted matrer 
can he at oncjp found when its sp. gr. has been taken : metnod is 

an extremely simple one for estunating the value of opium, and dis- 
penses with the moisture determination. 

The percentage of extracted matter given by Pluckier is, in round 
numbers, 60 ; this number is higher than that usuauy accepted on 
previous authority. 

Pluokiger’s method was also tested by applying it to the estimation 

VOI. XXXVTIT. 3 m 
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of known quantities of pure morplime. It was found that the results 
were always too low, and that this was due to the solubility of the 
morphine in the mixture of alcohol and ether. The amount of this 
solubility was determined, and it was shown that by adding 0'088 
gram to the weight of morphine obtained by Fliickiger’s process, the 
determinations became absolutely, and not merely relatively, correct. 

One other improvement suggested is the weighing of the morphine 
on the filter instead of in the flask. The difficulty of perfectly drying 
the substance and interior of the flask is considerable. The author 
prefers to remove the larger crystals to a filter, and then to detach the 
crystals from the interior of the flask by a glass rod or by shaking a 
piece of platinum-foil round the interior, and to rinse these crystals on 
the filter with some of the filtrate. * The crystals are then washed with 
10 grams of a mixture of equal volumes of ether and alcohol, and the 
filter gently pressed between folds of filter-paper until freed from the 
mother-liquor : after having been dried at 100® for half an hour, the 
filter is exposed to the air for half an hour, when the paper absorbs 
fully its hygi'oscopic water ; it is then weighed with the crystals, and, 
finally, the crystals are removed by a small brush and by tapping, and 
the filter is weighed. F. 0. 


Technical Chemistry, 


Purification of Eefose Water. By E, Bbichaeut {AtcIi, Phann, 
[3], 15, 236 — 246). — ^The author enforces the necessity of purifying 
all refuse liquids before they are admitted into streams, lakes, and 
ponds, both for sanitary reasons and to prevent injury to fish. 

Suhsiclence , — ^This process, which clarifies the glacier stream during 
its passage through a lake, serves to remove harmful matters from 
many I’efuse liquids. Two or three subsidence ponds, in which the 
gi»owtli of 'water-plants may he encoumged, are frequently all that is 
necessary to prevent the contamination of a stream: the sediment 
periodically removed is in many cases valuable as manure. In some 
cases the effluent may be passed through a series of tanks formed by 
digging holes in the ground and protecting the sides with masonry, 
cement, or pitch : the waste water entering each by a pipe directed 
downwards, below the month of which the stream meets a flat 
stone, and is thus prevented from stiiTing up the lower part of the 
liquid: from the last of these tanks the discharge pipe may pass 
upwards from beneath the surface of the liquid so as to prevent the 
escape of floating films of oil and petroleum. 

Ghemkal Purification , — Dissolved impurities, which cannot be re- 
moved by subsidence alone, frequently require to be chemically pre- 
cipitated. Before subjecting water to chemical treatment, the 
manufacturer should be careful to treat only that which is impure, 
and to turn direot into the stream all such water as has been used for 
driving machineiy or for other cleanly purposes. Care should also be 
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taken that the volume of water to be purified should be made as small 
as possible. No water containing free acid or alkali should enter a 
stream until it has been neutralised, as the salts are less injurious than 
the free acid or alkali : it will generally, however, be found that the 
stronger washing-waters may with advantage be kept and their con- 
ients worked up. 

Lime and chalk are the most generally useful precipitants and 
purifiers : by their means not only may acid liquids be neutralised, 
but many colours and albuminous substances may be rendered in- 
soluble. Alum and other substances may sometimes be used with 
lime. Lime in excess is mixed with the refuse in the first of the above- 
mentioned tanks : after subsidence, the clear effluent will still contain 
dissolved lime, which is injurious to fish and must be separated by 
exposure to the air in larger ponds. The lime sediments can be used 
for manure. 

In all cases the purified effluent water should enter the sti'eam by 
pipes which discharge it upwards from near the bottom and middle of 
the stream ; this secures rapid admixture with a large quantity of 
stream-water. 

Details are given of the number of works which discharged impure 
waste water into running water in Saxony in the year 18?7: the 
majority were colour-, bleach-, and woollen-works. Breweries seldom 
offended; the author finds that the brewery waste contains chiefiy 
albuminous bodies, which can be almost completely removed by lime. 

F. 0. 

OccTirrence of Free SnlpliTir ia the Dry Distillation of Tar. 
By A. Kehlstadt (Ber., 13, 1345 — 1347). — A. deposit in the passage 
connecting the condensers at a tar distillery with the c himn ey was 
found to consist chiefly of sulphur, which probably owed its origin 
to the mutual decomposition of sulphurous oxide and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. W. 0. W. 


Magnesium and Calcium Compounds as Eefractory and 
Dephosphorising Materials. By K. Bischof (^Dingl polyt, 237, 
51 — 59, 136 — 143). — The author mentions the various compounds 
hitherto proposed for basic refractory bricks, linings, &c. He then 
examines the behaviour of three of the best mixtures proposed by 
S, G. Thomas. 

(a.) 

Parts. 

CaO, pure 85 CaO 

Clay (Griinstadt). . 5 MgO 

AljO^ ...... 

Fe oxide 

SiO^ 


(i.) 

(«.) 

Paxts. 

Parts. 

80-0 

58-5 

6-5 

30 -S 

4-0 

2-5 

1-5 

1-5 

8-0 

^0 


5 is a mixture given for bricks ; c is the best mixture for the outer 
lining of converters. 

a at the fusing point of cast-iron formed a yellowish smooth mass 
like sealing-wax, with compact fracture ; h gave a rough, brownish, 
eoznewhat granular mass, with a cellular and cracky fracture; c, like 
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but darker ; a bit dropped from its platinum support to a clay sup- 
port beneath seemed fused to the latter. At the fusing point of cast- 
steel, u was darker, h and c as above, but with lava-like foaotures. At 
the melting point of bar-iron, a formed a light yellow enamel ; h was 
yellowish-brown, partly fused to a yellow enamel ; and c was brownish- 
yellow, beginning to form an enamel. C6, the most fusible, is also most 
complex in composition ; most of its proximate components are also in 
combination to begin with. - With h and c the fusibility increases 
with the increase in amount of SiOa. Replacing the CaO in a by 85 
parts of IMgO, a mixture decidedly more refractory resulted ; near the 
fusing point of bar-iron it baked together only, whilst the former be- 
came enamel-like. Other experiments confirmed the conclusion that 
MgO with clay gives more refractory mixtures than OaO does. The 
assertion that MgO biicks formed of these compounds must be burnt 
at a temperature near the fusing point of platinnm must be taken as 
a very rough approximation only, as they would he quite fluid at that 
temperature. 

The author also examined the behaviour of the proximate con- 
stituents, magnesia, lime, alumina, iron oxide, silica, and phosphoric 
anhydride at different temperatures, to throw some light on the beha- 
viour of the compounds. Chemically pure magnesia heated to nearly 
the melting point of platinum becomes compacted on the surface, hut 
is infuaible, eveu when in contact with refractory clay ; at the meltmg 
point of platinum a test fused to a grey mass. Lime at the melting 
point of bar-iron forms a skin ; near the melting point of platinum, it 
melts when in contact with clay. Pure alumina is perfectly infusible 
at the melting point of platinnm. Pure iron oxide gives a fused pro- 
duct on platinum at the meltmg point of bar-iron. Silica is more 
fusible at the meltmg point of bar-iron than magnesia. It bears 
heating to near the melting point of platinum on a clay support. 
Phosphoric anhydride fuses at a comparatively low temperature. 
Compounds of magnesia and silica slowly increase in fusibility with 
the amount of silica until a great excess has been added. With equal 
parts of each, perfect fusion takes place at the melting point of bar- 
iron. Slagnesia with phosphoric anhydride gives much more fusible 
compounds than with silica, and the fusibility increases with the 
amount of anhydride present. Magnesia and alumina compounds, 
either on a platinum or on a clay support, remain almost unchanged at 
the melting point of bar-iron, hlagnesia and lime compounds at the 
molting point of bar-iron do not tuse, but those with a preponderance 
of lime show signs of incipient fusion. All the mixtures of magnesia 
with iron oxide were infusible at the melting point of silver; hut at the 
melting point of bar-iron all fused. The fusibility increases with the 
amount of oxide. 

Lime and silica form very much more fusible compounds than the 
corresponding magnesia and silica ones. The same may he said of lime 
and phosphoric anhydride. Lime forms much more fusible compounds 
with ^ UTuina than magnesia does. This appears even in compounds 
containing as much as 3 to 1 of alumina to lime. Similarly Ume 
and iron oxide are more fusible than the magnesia mixture. 


L T. 
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Enamelled Cast-iron Vessels. By W. BiRacH (Dvwl pohjL J., 
237 , 78). — After pickling and cleaning tbe vessels, they are covered 
with a ground made as follows : — Quartz, 50 ; fluorspar, 7*6 ; borax, 
22*6 are fused together. Of this, 16 paits, 6*5 to 1*2*5 quartz, 4 to 6*6 
of clay, 0*5 borax, are ground in wet mill, with addition of 2*6 clay 
and 0*66 borax. This is laid on and burnt, forming a yellowish- 
brovm mass. For the outer coating, 2*5 powdered fluorspar, 1 zinc 
white, 4*75 tin oxide, 0*75 bone ash, and 0’0f3 to 0 05 smalt are well 
mixed. Of this 9 kilos, are mixed with 16 of finely ground fluorspar, 
9*5 borax, 3*26 soda, 1*25 — 1*5 nitre, and the whole fused together. 
The 'product is powdered, and 30 kilos, of it wet ground with six cups 
o5 about 140 c.c. of white clay and 0*3 zinc oxide. This is laid on and 
burnt. J. T. 

Alcohol from Potatoes. (JBied. Gentr., 1880, 485.)— Gompara- 
tive experiments on mashing potatoes with sulphuric acid and with 
malt showed that the yield of alcohol obtained by means of the latter 
was very little greater than that obtained by boiling with sulphuric 
acid at the ordinary pressure. J. K. 0. 

Analyses of Tokay Wines. {Bied Gentr., 1880, 486.)— In six 
samples of wine the percentage of alcohol varied from 7*8 to 17*6 ; 
of bolids from 27*1 to 8*4 ; and of sugar from 23*4 to 6*1. 

J. K. 0. 

Analyses of Hamburg Beer. By Kijbdebstadt (Bied. Cmitr., 
1880, 484). — ^As a mean of 28 samples, the percentage of alcohol was 
found to be 4*3, and of extract 5*7. J. K. 0. 

Extraction of Malt. (Bied. Gentr., 1880, 486.) — Several samples 
of grains were analysed, and it was found that about 7 per cent, of the 
extractive matter was still present in the grains. J. K. 0. 

Experiments on Various Kinds of Yeast. By A. Siebb XBied. 
Oentr.^ 1880, 477 — 478). — ^These experiments were carried out in 
mashes of molasses. Teast was found to be most active when it had 
previously been allowed to stand with potato mash. An attempt was 
made to substitute fresh malt yeast for dry malt yeast, which, how- 
ever, was not successful. J. K. 0. 

Estimation of the Value of Raw Material in the Prepa- 
ration of Yeast. By Heinzelmakn (Bied. Gentr., 1880, 476 — 476). — 
The yeast-produoing power of grain is not proportionate to the 
quantity of nitrogen it contains, but to the amount of soluble pro- 
tein. This is a very variable quantity, rye containing from 30 to 60 
per cent., and maize only 10 per cent, of its protein soluble in water 
at 65® 0., which is the most suitable temperature for mashing the 
grain. J* E!!. 0* 

Inversion of Beet-sugar for Wine. By W. EuaiEsre (Bied. 

1880, 486). — Sulphuric, phosphoric, and tartaric acids were 
used in the inversion of beet-sugar, sulphuric acid being the quickest, 
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and tartaaio acid the slowest in its operation. The inverted sugar was 
then nsed for the preparation of after- wine, being mixed with pressed 
grapes and allowed to ferment. The best wine was obtained f I’om the 
sugar inverted by means of phosphoric acid. J. K. 0. 

Sugar from, the Steins of Maize and Sorgho. By P. Collier 
(B/ed. Oentr,, 1880, 461 — 462). — ^The author found that sugar could 
easily be obtained, and in considerable quantity, from the sap of the 
stems of maize and sorgho, the sap yielding about 15 per cent- of 
syrup. J. K. 0. 

Action of Lime on Solutions of Sugar. By P. De&or (BieV. 
Ceufr,^ 18b0, 464 — 465). — If lime-water be added to a solution of 
sugar, the rotatory power of the latter is diminished, although the 
diminution does not seem to follow any law. Addition of acetic acid 
restores the rotatoiy power. J. K. 0. 

Gypsum in the Manufacture of Sugar. By A. v. Wachtel 
(Bied, Geritr.^ 1880, 463). — ^The author attributes the presence of 
alkaline sulphates found in sugar to the presence of gypsum in the 
water used in sugar works. J. K. 0. 

Certain Properties of Bone Charcoal, By H. Pells r (Bled, 
Oentr,, 1880, 463 — 464). — ^Bone-black will absorb lime from sugar 
solutions, and lime salts equally well if au alkali be present. Potash 
salts are also easily absorbed, especially in the presence of lime. 

J. K. 0. 

Influence of Steaming on Starch, By M. SiUMpr (Bled, Oentr,^ 
1880, 457 — 459). — A mixture of one part of starch to four of water, 
v.hen heated at 130” C. under pressure, becomes a homogeneous 
liquid, the starch, however, partially separating out on cooling. After 
four hours’ heating, the author found that 20 per cent, of the starch 
had been converted into sugar. When only half the quantity of water 
is used, three hours’ heatmg at a temperature of 125® under a pres* 
sure of 2^ atmospheres, is necessaiy to reduce the whole to a liquid. 
When ihe temperature is raised to 140 — 150® over 70 per cent, of 
the starch may be converted into sugar. J. K. 0. 

Notes on Milking. (Bied, Ge)vtt\, 1880, 232— 233.)— 0. J. Kifabein 
advocates the use of a strict record of trial milkings,* as not only useful 
to detect bad milkers amongst the cows, but as a guide to the results 
of the fodder, and enabling the farmer to better estimate his profits. 
B, Martiny and W. Pleischmann give examples of the great errors 
which may^ occur by taking trial milkings from a single cow in a 
herf, especially if the trials are only made monthly: trustworthy 
eatiiaai^ of the yield of single cows can only be had if the trials are 
made weekly. " 

Sspetinumts ■with Milk Cooling Apparatus. (Bied, Gent., 

* Sttclb. txial milking sure always followed by analyses. 
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1880, 214 — 216.) — The object of the experiments was to determine 
whether it is more profitable before churning to put the milk fresh 
from the cow into the ice-water of the Swart’s system, or to cool it 
previously in the Laurence cooling apparatus. The results show that 
when the milk is cooled too much, the yield of cream diminishes. 
However, if the milk is not cooled too much, and is placed in ice im- 
mediately after a slight cooling, there is very little appreciable loss. 
It is, however, different if the milk is left at rest for a few minutes 
before being transferred to ice, the decrease in fat being then in quite 
regular proportion to the time allowed to elapse. It is possible, how- 
ever, to recover the normal amount by rewarming the milk, and then 
placing it quickly in ice. If the milk is retained at a proper tempera- 
ture, the yield is not injuriously affected by allowing it to remain 
45 minutes previous to placing it in ice. 

The writer’s theory is that the sudden cooling of the milk first 
takes effect on the serum, and the fat-globules, before they have time 
to cool, float to the surface ; another theory is, however, proposed by a 
writer in the OentralUatt, that the cooling sets up a current, the motion 
of which carries the fat to the surface. In any case the experiments 
recorded are in favour of the Swart’s plan. J. F. 

Supposed Conversion of Albumin into Fat in the Bipening 
of Roquefort Cheese, By N. Sieber (J, pr, Ckem, [2], 21, 203 — 
221). — Blondeau finds that such a conversion takes place. Brassier 
{Ann, Oliim, Fhys, [4], 5, 1865) and Alex. Muller {Jalirs, f, Agri, Ok,^ 
1870-72, 246) come to a contrary conclusion, and ^e results obtained 
by the latter agree with those of the author. The author severely 
oriti cases Blondeau’s experiments. 

The author’s results of the analysis of (1.) Fresh cheese (not 
salted). (2.) Cheese after remaining in the cellar; and (3.) Very 
old cheose, are : — 



(1.) 

(3) 

(8.) 

Moisture 

. . 49-66 

36-93 

23-64 

Casein 

.. 13-?2 

6*02 

8-63 

Soluble albumin . . . . 

. . 6-93 

20-77 

18-47 

Fat 

27-41 

81-23 

40-13 



. . 1-74 

4-78 

6-27 


99-46 

98-73 

96-94 


The most remarkable change in the ageing of the cheese is the loss 
of moisture. The increase in fab is only an apparent one, for calculat- 
ing on the dry substance we have the following percentages for the 
fat and the albumin (casein + soluble albumin) 


aO (2.) (3.) 

Fat 53*91 49*94 56*14 

Albumin - 40*80 40*53 37*78 


The moisture was determined by drying at 115—120°, Blondeau 
merely dried over sulphuric acid. The fat was determined by extrac- 
tion with alcohol and ether, the residue free from fat was dissolved 
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in potash, leaving hut little residue, and the filtrate precipitated by 
dilute acetic acid. This precipitate washed, dried, and weighed is 
called casein, the total albumin being calculated from the nitrogen 
deterzoination by combustion with cupric oxide. In the case of the old 
cheese, under the heading “ soluble albumin,” the nitrogen from 
which the “ soluble albumin *’ is calculated exists in part as tyrosine, 
amido-fatiy acids, and ammonium salts. In the old cheese, by operat- 
ing on half a kilogram, 1*4 per cent, ammonia, and 0*167 per cent, 
tyrosine were obtained. F. L. T. 

Examinatloii of Dog Biscuit. By A. Mayer {Bied, (Jmtw, 
1880, 233). — ^A Liverpool firm having introduced this article into com- 
merce, it has been analysed by the author, who found it to yield tho 
following percentage composition : — 

Starch and 

Moisture, digestible matter. Fat. Albumin. Cellulose, Ash. 

13 45*5 3*6 16*1 19*3 2*5 

The composition appears similai* to that of rye bread, only the fat 
and albuminoids appear to be derived from slaughter-house refuse ; a 
microscopical investigation does not show the presence of good meat. 

J. F. 

Tonga. By A. W. Gerrard (Fharm, /. Trans, [3], 10, 849). — 
Tonga, a drug obtained from the Fiji Islands, is a mixture of fibrous 
material, probably a root, and the inner bark of some plants. The 
bark consists of pectin, glucose, an essential oil and fat ; the root con- 
tains a volatile alkaloid, probably the active principle, and potassium 
chloride. 

The drug is used as a remedy for neuralgia. L. T, 0*S. 

Detenoration of Library Bindings. By W. R, STichols (Ghmt. 
News, 41, 64). — The author’s results confirm the generally accepted 
view that the deterioration of leather bindings is to be mainly tmeed 
to the action of sulphuric acid produced by combustion of coal gas. 
Morocco leather is but little affecteds Russia and calf are much a cued 
on ; ordinary sheep-skin is also attacked. M. M. P. M. 

Fruit of Adansonia Di^tata. By F. L. Slocum 
Tmm. [3], 10, 816). — The fruit of Adansonia digitata contains pectin, 
grape-sugar, malic acid and potassium, but not a trace of tartaric 
acid, consequently it is distinct from the “ cieam of tartar ” fruit. 

L, T. O’S. 
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New Methods in Actino-Chemistry. By A. E. Lbbds (C'Jiew. 
Nev)8^ 42, 44). — ^Tlie atitlior conBrnas hig results previously obtained 
(-dm. J, 1878 and 1879), and also tbe laws relating to the change 
of the soluble iodides in presence of actinic rays and dilute acids. 

The amount of iodine set free in presence of hydrochloric acid in 
sunlight is greater by a definite ratio than that liberated by sulphuric 
acid. L. T. O’S. 

Photochemical Behavionr of Silver Bromide in presence of 
Gelatin. By H. W. Vogel ( Ber., 13, 1204— 1208).— Collodion plates 
prepared with an excess of silver nitrate are more sensitive than those 
prepared with an excess of potassium bromide. Gelatin plates made 
with excess of silver nitrate are more sensitive than the oth^s, but 
are excluded from use by faultiness. The sensitiveness of collodion 
plates may be increased by use of morphine, pyrogallol, &c. The 
latter increases the sensitiveness of gelatin plates somewhat, but 
morphine docs not. Gelatin emulsion is made more sensitive by 
adding excess of ammonia, which is not the case with collodion emul- 
sion, and silver bromide collodion emulsion in presence of certain 
chemicals can by addition of pigments be made more sensitive to 
certain coloured rays (Ber., 9, 669). This is not the case with gela- 
tin emulsions. Gelatin emulsions are made more sensitive by continued 
digestion, which is not the case with collodion. The author shows that 
these differences of behaviour of gelatin and collodion silver bromide 
emulsions may be explained by the properties of gelatin by the action of 
the different chemicals on it, and further by the different forms in 
which silver bromide is precipitated in gelatin emulsions and in col- 
lodion emulsions. In the former, it may be obtained in a more finely 
divided state, and consequently more sensitive to light, 

P. P. B. 

Electric Conductivity of Carbon as affected by Temperature. 
By W. Siemens (Ann. Fhys. Ohem. [2], 70, 660 — 574). — ^Matthiessen 
having stated that the electric conductivity of gas-retort carbon in- 
creases with the temperature, whilst Beetz found no such increase with 
artificial coke, and Auerbach has asserted (1879) that the resistance 
of gas-retort coke, like that of metals, increases with the temperature, 
the author has investigated tiie subject a&esh. His experiments con- 
firm Matthiessen’s statement as to gas-retort coke, and they show that 
artificial coke also follows the same law. He traces the contradictory 
results of Beetz and of Auerbach to defective methods of connecting 
the pieces of coke with the circuit wires. B- 

Galvanic Polfitrisatlon. By W. Beetz (Arm. Fhys. Ohem. [2], 70, 
348—871), — ^The views of polarisation entertained by several phyti- 
cists, and particularly by Bxner, are discussed in tl^ paper. The 
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author explains the methods of measurement used by him in a 
series of experiments, the results of which lead to the conclusion that 
with a current of constant intensity and electromotive force, the 
polarisation of the two platinum electrodes is exactly alike, and the 
&eot is the same whether the polarisation be caused by oxygen or by 
hydrogen. 

Direct Transformation of Eadiant Heat into Electricity. 
By W. Haxkel {Ann. Phye. Ghem.^ 70, 618 — 631). — The paper 
describes in detail the effects of radiant heat on a crystal of quartz 
in producing electric phenomena distinct from the ordinary pyro- 
electric manifestations hitherto recognised, although in some way 
related to them. The heat rays were made to traverse the crystal in 
the direction of the secondary axes, and the edges at which the rays 
entered, and also the opposite edges, were found to give indications of 
changes of positive or of negative electricity according to the crystallo- 
graphic relations of the axes. The phenomena are discussed in con- 
nection with the author’s circular-undulation theory of electricity. 

E. E. 

An Almniniiim Battery. By F. WShler {Liebig* s Annalen^ 204, 
119—120). — ^Under certain conditions aluminium immersed in strong 
nitric acid gives a tolerably strong current when brought into con- 
tact with another piece of tue same metal. 

A glass vessel 4 to 6 inches high is filled with very dilute hydro- 
chloric acid or caustic soda ; an inner porous vessel contaizis 
concentrated nitric acid. In each vessel is placed a cylinder of alu- 
minium provided with a projecting piece passing through holes in the 
cover. To the projecting pieces are feistened short thick copper wires, 
between which is stretched a thin piece of platinum wire. Aa soon as 
the cylinders come in contact with the liquids, the platinum becomes 
white hot. G. T. A. 

Molecular Heats and Molecular Volumes of the rare Earths 
and their Salts. By L, F. STilson and 0. Pjettersbok (Per., 13, 
1459 — 1465). — The specific weight and the specific heat of the follow- 
ing oxides and salts were determined ; — 



Specific 

weight. 

Specific 

neat. 

Molecular 

heat. 

i 

Molecular 

yolume. 

BejiOj 

8»016 


18*61 

24-97 



3-990 

0-1827 

18-78 

26-76 

S^aO, 

3-864 ; 

0*1630 

20-81 

35 -19 

Q%0, 

— 

0*1062 

19 -S4 

— 



6*046 

0*1026 

23-29 

44*99 

Iw» 

7*179 1 

0-0807 

22-17 

88*28 



8*640 1 

0*0650 

24-70 

43*98 

TOafit 

9*176 

0*0646 

25-45 

42*94 



6-480 

0-0749 

24-42 

60*81 



6 950 

0-0810 

27-62 

49*47 

ZtO. 

6-8S0 

0-1078 

ifl-ia 

sn*ft8 
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Specific 

•weight/. 

Specific 

heat. 

Molecular 

heat. 

Molecular 

volume. 

CeOa 

6-789 

0-0877 

16 *04 

25 *45 

ThOa 

9*861 

0*0548 

14*47 

26-77 

Be3(S04)3 

2*443 

0-1978 

62-87 

129-07 

Al3(S04)s 

2 710 

0 *1855 

63 *69 

126*60 

803 ( 804)3 

2-679 

0*1639 

63*42 

145 *80 

Crj(S04)3 

Eea^SOjs 

8*012 

0*1718 

67-41 , 

180 *27 

8-097 

0 *1656 

66 24 

139*16 

0 . 5 ( 804)3 

— 

0 *1460 

61 *90 

— 

T3(S04), 

2*612 

0*1319 

61 *60 

178*80 

1112 ( 804)3 

8*488 

0*1290 

66-41 

149*77 

Las(S 04 ), 

3*600 

0 *1182 

66*90 

157 *22 

063 ( 804)3 

8*912 

0*1168 

66*23 

144*94 

Di2(S04)3 

8*735 

0*1187 

68*96 

155*65 

Er2(S04)3 

8*678 

0*1040 

64*48 

168*67 

Yb3(S04)3 

1 8*798 

0-1039 

66*87 

167*15 

Th3(804)3 

— 

0*0972 

41*21 

— 

£ 63 ( 804)3 + lanaO 

1*718 

— 

— 

310*17 

Ttj(S04)8 + 8H,0 

2*540 

0*2267 

137 *91 

240*55 

+ GHaO 

2*858 

0*2088 

151 *64 

255 *17 


8*220 

0*1999 

131*38 

204*04 

DiavS04)3 + SHaO 

2*878 

0*1948 

141 *23 

251*91 

Era(S 04)3 + 8 HaO 

3*180 

0*1808 

138*13 

240*25 

Tb 3 ( 804 ),+ 8 H^O 

8*286 

0*1788 

139 *11 

236*79 


From these numbers, it is seen that in a group of isomorphous com- 
pounds the molecular heat increases, whilst the molecular volume 
diminishes with the increasing atomic weights of the metals. 

The magnetic properties of the oxides were examined by* 


IVlagnetic .... OrsOj, FeaOs, YsOs, 33i20s, ErgOs, YbsOs, Ce02- 
Diamagnetic. . Be203, AI2O3, S02O3, luaOs, LaaOs, ZrOa, ThO*. 

W. 0. W. 

Heat of Pormatiou of Hydrocyanic Acid and C3ranides. By 
Bbuthblot (Coojipt rend., 91, 79 — 83). — Two reactions were made 
use of in order to determine the heat of formation of hydrocyanic 
acid; firstly, its transformation into formic acid and ammonia : 
secondly, the conversion of cyanogen chloride into carbonic anhydride, 
hydrochloric acid, and ammonia. The heat of formation of ammonia 
which is involved in these calculations was taken at + 35*15 units as 
determined by Thomsen; Berthelot has, however, shown that this 
number must be reduced to + 21*0 ; consequently the number origin- 
ally obtained for hydrocyanic acid must be reduced by 14* 15. By the 
first method, the heat absorbed, 8*4 units, becomes ther^ore 
— 22*55 units for the liquid acid, and — 28*25 for the same in the 
gaseous state. The second method gave — 10*1 units ; this will np w 
— 24*25 and — 30*0 units respectively. As very many data safe 
required in these calculations, it was thought advisable to eliminatie 
alrfaogather the heat of formation of ammonia, md to measure the 
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results, i£ possible, in a direct manner by exploding tlie gaseous acid 
with oxygen. 

For this purpose, 0*14 gram of the pure liquid acid was enclosed m 
a thin glass bnlb, and introduced into the steel calorimetric bomb 
described in a previous communication. The bomb having been filled 
with oxygen was closed, and the bulb broken. The acid volatilised 
rapidly at 18®, and the explosion was effected without difficulty. The 
carbonic anhydride produced was subsequently pumped out of the 
apparatus, and received in weighed potash bulbs, whereby a valuable 
control was obtained over the accuracy of the combustion ; in this way 
it was found that a trace of hydrocyanic acid, about one-hundredth 
part, always escaped combustion ; this was determined for every ex- 
periment in the potash after the latter had been weighed, and allowed 
for in the succeeding calculations. The numbers obtained at constant 
volume have been corrected to constant pressure. 

One molecule of hydrocyanic acid in grams gave, from the initial 
weight of acid, 168*4 units ; from the carbonic anhydride produced, 
160*2; mean, 159*3 units. This number exceeds the heats of com- 
bustion of the carbon and hydrogen contained in the acid : — 

C (diamond) + O^. . . . = + 94*0 
H 2 + 0 = H 2 O liquid = + 34*5 

128*5 

So that the formation of hydrocyanic acid from its elements gives 
+ 128 — 159*3 = — 30*2 units, a number which is practically con- 
cordant with those obtained by the indirect methods ; the mean of the 
whole is — 29*5 units. A complete table accompanies this communi- 
cation, showing the heat disengaged in the formation of a large 
number of the haloid and metallic combinations of cyanogen. 

J. W. 

Thermocheiidcal Besearch on Cyanogen and Hydrocyanic 
Acid. By J. Thomsen (Bsr., 13, 1392 — 1394). The heat of forma- 
tion of gaseous hydrocyanic acid, as deduced by Berthelot from the 
heat evolved in the decomposition of hydrocyanic acid by strong 
hydrochloric add, is incorrect. Instead of —9740 the true value is 
—28360. The results based on the former number are consequently in- 
correct. The corrected values are — 


cjsr, 

Heat of 
combustion. 

261290 

Heat of 
fonnation. 

-67370 

cira 

169500 

-28360 

N + H. 

— 

11340 

OiNj + Hj. . . . 

— 

10660 

isr + 0 + H.. 

1 for gaseous 

10540 

C, + 13-,. 

j carbou 

10430 


w. c. w. 

CSonstltation of Isomeric Hydrocarbons. By J. Thomsen 
( 309 *., 13, 1388 — 1391). — ^The beat of formation of a hydrocarbon 
be <i e kinl tt > ied from the following formula: — ( 0 JE 2 «) = — wd + 2mg[ 
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+ ayv' + yu" -f“ *v'", wReii d = tlie Heat of dissociation of carbon ; 
2q = tbe beat developed by tbe combination of an atom of carbon with a 
molecule of Hydrogen, and y, and z are tbe number of single, double, 
and triple linings. 

Since tbe values of q, v' and v” are nearly equal, they may be re- 
presented by r = 14570 ; and v'" is so small that it may be neglected, 
the following simplified formula maybe used: (0»Haa)= — w.38900 4- 
(2m + a? + 2() 14570, d being equal to 38900°. 

Tbe constitution of isomeric Hydrocarbons may in many instances 
be ascertained from tbeir Heat of formation, since a double HnlriTig ' of 
two carbon atoms Has a considerable influence on this value, e.g,^ the 
beat of formation of propylene vras found to be —400, which shows 
that its constitution is HaC : CH-OHj, and not H3C.O.OH,, since tbe 
calculated beat of tbe former compound is — 150°, and that of tbe 
latter -f 14430°. W. 0. W. 


Variations in the Coefficient of Expansion of Glass. By J. M. 
Crafts (Gom^pt rend,^ 91, 413—415). — Since tbe coefficient of glass 
varies with tbe temperature, it is clear that tbe interval between any 
two points on a thermometer varies and tbe graduation becomes incor- 
rect. By beating a thermometer for some time to 335°, and then 
cooling it slowly, tbe coefficient of expansion is diminished, so that if 
tbe zero point be raised f, then 100° is raised 100 -h t 

determining the coefficient of expansion of glass between 0° and 
100° and 0° and 216*14° before and after beating to 385°, it is found 
that— 


Between 0° and 100° before beating to 335° Tc = 0*00002784 
„ „ after „ „ = 0*000027405 

„ 0° and 216*14° before „ „ A; = 0*00002979 

„ „ after „ „ ^ = 0*00002914 

which would have increased about 0*28 tbe value of 100° on tbe 
scale. 

From a number of observations made on ordinary French glass, the 
value of h for different temperatures may be calculated from the for- 
mula /t/ = a 4- 4- ci®. It remains to be shown whether this formula 

remains constant for tbe same kind of glass after long heating and 
slow cooling, and also what effect tihe different degrees of tension pro- 
duced by blowing the bulb has on the coefficient of expansion. 

Tbe author advocates tbe use of thermometers with limited scales 
(such as from 200° to 300°) for high temperatures, instead of those 
registering from 0° upwards. L. T. O’S. 


Meyer's Method of Determining Vaponr-densities. By O. 
Pbttbrsson and G. Ek&trand (Her., 13, 1185— 1191).— The authors 
have submitted this method to a comparison with that of Dumas, 
determining tbe vapour-densities of pure benzene, formic and acetic 
acids in steam, and in tbe vapours of toluene, turpentine, aniline, and 
nitrobenzene. 

From this examination, it is found that Meyer’s method gives resnlts 
smaller than those obtained by Dumas, and further, there is less 
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conoordsLUce aixnongst the rosnlts witli tli6 fbmi6r mstliod tbAn witli tli© 
latter. 

The authors point out the following sources of error in Meyer’s 
method : — 

(1.) The condensation of air on the surface of the vessel containing 
the substance. To neutralise this, experiments were made with formic 
acid sealed in a bulb, which was fastened on to a long glass rod pass- 
ing through the caoutchouc stopper. The whole was then heated by 
the vapour of Hqmd used, and when it attained a constant temperature 
the bulb was broken by moving the glass rod. Still with this the 
vapoui -density was found to be lower than by Dumas’ method. 

(2.) The chief error is the condensation of air on the substance 
itseh ; this error cannot be corrected, and its influence will vary with 
different bodies. The cause of the difference between the results of the 
two methods, in the case of formic and acetic acids and of benzene, is 
due to the presence of air or nitrogen, tor Playfair’s and Naumann’s 
investigations have shown that in the presence of a pennanent gas the 
vapour-densities of theoe bodies approach the normal. The authors 
show also that the influence of the condensed air is great in case of 
sohds at 220^ and must be still more so at higher temperatures. 

P. P. B. 

Critical Point of Mixed Vapours. By J. Dewar (Ohem, News, 
42, 15 — 17). — Carbonic Anhydride and Carbon Bisulphide,— Cnxhomo 
anhydride at 19° liquefies in presence of carbon bisulphide under a 
pressure of 49 atmospheres, and the liquid floats on the surface of tbe 
bisulphide. The same phenomenon was observed at — 

35° at a pressure of 78 atmospheres 
40 „ „ 85 

68 „ „ no 

At 47°, and a pressure of 80 atmospheres, the layers of liquids were 
not so definitely marked. On increasing the pressure to 110 atmo- 
spheres, the upper layer of liquid almost entirely disappeared, and on 
reducing the pressure to 80 atmospheres, the liquids mixed completely ; 
a further reduction of 5 atmospheres caused them to separate. On 
quickly reducing the pressure to 68 atmospheres, and gradually in-» 
Greasing it to 85 atmospheres, the liquids again mixed. 

Carhonic Anhydride and G/dorofortn, — ^At 18° and a pressure of 25 
atmospheres, carbonic anhydride liquefies, forming a layer on the sur- 
face of the chloroform. On increasing the pressure to 50 atmospheres, 
the two liquids mixed completely after standing for a few minutes. At 
33° the liquid forms under a pressure of 35 atmospheres, and at a 

K ur© ot 55 atmospheres tbe two liquids mix. At 55° the liquid 
3 at a pressure ot 50 atmospheres, and at 67° under a pressure of 
85 atmospheres, the two liquids in each case dissolving each other 
after standing for a few minutes. 

Oarbowic Anhyd/ride and B&naene, — In presence of benzene, carbonic 
anhydride at 1^ Jbegins to liquefy under a pressure of 25 atmospheres, 
and dissolves in the benzene, iiie solution becoming saturated, any 
fnriSker quaniity of condensed liquid floating on the surface ; but on 
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allowing the two liquids to stand for about five minutes, they mix 
c5ompletely. At 36°, the gas liquefies under a pressure of 35 atmo- 
spheres. At this temperature, liquid carbonic anhydride is only 
sparingly soluble in benzene. At 52° the liquid formed under a pres- 
sure of 60 atmospheres, and at 70° under 86 atmospheres. 

Garhonic Anhydride and Ether. — At 20° a pressure of 20 atmo- 
spheres is required to liquefy carbonic anhydride in presence of ether. 
The two liquids mix in all proportions. At 42° under a pressure of 
55 atmospheres a distinct layer of carbonic anhydride is formed, and 
appears to slowly dissolve in the ether. A distinct layer of liquid at 
68° is formed under a pressure of 110 atmospheres. 

Oarhonio Anhydride and Eitrous Oadde. — ^These two gases when 
liquefied mix together in all proportions. On reducing the pressure, 
one liquid evaporates before the other, and a distinct line of separa- 
tion appears for a short time. 

Ocurbonic Anhydride and Ehorphorus Trichloride. — At 16*2° and 42*95 
atmospheres, the carbonic anhydride began to liquefy before the phos- 
phorus trichloride, and when the latter appeared, a slight indistinct 
layer of carbonic anhydride floated on its surface, but the two liquids 
mixed together on standing for a few minutes. At 23°, and a pressure 
of 46*91 atmospheres, the same phenomenon was observed. At 30°, 
and under a pressure of 49*94 atmospheres, the carbonic anhydride 
began to liquefy ; it is not so soluble in phosphorus trichloride at this 
temperature as at lower temperatures. 

At 33° carbonic anhydride liquefies under 50*84 atmospheres 
40 „ „ 56*88 „ 

50 „ „ 66*53 

With smaller quantities of substances the following results were 
obtained : — 

At 10*5° 22*70 atmos. I At 40° 36*36 atmos. 

16*5 24*70 „ 60 49*67 „ 

22*8 32*18 „ 70 76*61 „ 

30*0 33*88 „ 

Oa/rbonic Anhydride wnd Oarbon Tetrachloride. — ^Atl2*8° the carbonic 
anhydride begins to liquefy, forming a distinct layer on the surface of 
the chloride. The two liquids, however, dissolve each other after a 
short time. At 21*4°, 30°, 40% 52°, and 58°, similar effects take 
place.* 

Carbtyme Anhydride and Methyl Chloride. — ^Two volumes of carbomc 
anhydrii and one volume of methyl chloride at 13*5° 0. The methyl 
chloride liquefies first, and at a pressure of 26*67 atmospher^, the 
anhydride began to liquefy, and rapidly dissolves in the chloride at 
20*05°. Liquid carbonic anhydride ap^ars at 28*57 atmospheres. 

Carbomc Anhydride and ^Bqual volumes of the two gases 

were condensed together, in which proportion they mix completely at 
the following temperatures : — 

* No defcalls of the pressures required are given in this case. 
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At 13‘5® the pressure was 

21*0 jj >» 

26*8 >j 

31*9 3 9 J> 

39*0 33 35 

41*0 33 35 


25*23 atmospheres 
26*8 
34*1 
42*26 
66*3 
75*62 


The last temperature is the critical point 

Oarhonic Anhydride and Hydrochloric Acid. — The following are the 
temperatures and pressures at which a mixture of equal volumes of 
the two gases liquefy : — 


At 0*0® 
5*0 
8*0 
10*1 


36 atmos. 
39 „ 

43*8 „ 
48*2 „ 


At 18*6° 
34*0 
35-6 


69 atmos. 
83 „ 

90 „ 


Oarhonic Anhydride <md Bromine. — At 40® and a pressure of 60 
atmospheres, two distinct layers of bromine and liquid carbonic anhy- 
dride containing some bromine dissolved in it, appear j at 90 atmo- 
spheres’ pressure, the two liquids are miscible. 

Carbonic Anhydride cmd Camphor., — The camphor was melted, and 
allowed to adhere to the sides of the tube. At 12°, the camphor melts, 
and on increasing the pressure, two distinct layers are formed, the 
lower liquid being cloudy from dissolved camphor, the upper one 
quite clear. The two layers are always present at all temperatures up 
to 66°. The upper layer, however, diminishes with increase of tem- 
perature, At 40°, a thin layer remains even at a pressure of 126 
atmospheres, A further experiment gave the following results. At 
16° the camphor melts at a pressure of 27*7 atmospheres ; by increasing 
the pressure to 37 atmospheres, two distinct layers of liquid are 
formed, which become homogeneous after a short time. At 35°, two 
layers are formed under a pressure of 80 atmospheres. At 100 atmo- 
spheres, the two liquids mix. At 45°, the same takes place under 100 
atmospheres, and the two liquids disappear on increasing the pressure. 
At 42*6°, the pressure being suddenly reduced, the camphor crystal- 
lises, and on increasing the pressure to 27*6 atmospheres, the cam- 
phor liquefies completely without further increase of pressure. At 
60°, the lower layer of liquid remained at a pressure of 100° atmo- 


Oarbonic Anhydride^ Air^ and Camphor. — A. mixture of 4 volumes 
carbonic anhydride and 1 volume air, was saturated with camphor- 
vagour. On increasing the pressure at 25°, the camphor liquefied; at 
50°, a quantity of liquid formed under a pressure of 66 atmospheres ; 
on increasing the temperature to 60% the pressure remaining the same, 
ctystals of camphor separated out on the tube above the liquid ; they 
disapj^red on increasing the pressure to 70 atmospheres. At 65% on 
reducing the pressure from 7u to 65 atmospheres, camphor crystals 
again separate out, and redissolve on increasing the pressure to 73 
atmospheres. On decreasing the temperature to 16% camphor sepa- 
rated out from the liquid, and dissolved again on increasing the 
pressure, although it couM not he separated again by reducing the 
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pressure. These effects may be due to supersaturation, and the effect 
of pressure on adding solubility when contraction takes place dunngr 
solution. 

It appears from the above experiments that carbonic anhydride in 
presence of various substances acts at high pressures as though it pro- 
duced unstable compounds, which are decomposed and reproduced 
accordiug to the conditions of temperature and pressure of the 
medium. L. T. O’S. 

Lowering of the Freezing Point of Water by Pressure. By 
J. Dewar {ph&m, News^ 42, 1 — 2). — To test the accuracy of the pres- 
sure gauge of Cailletet’s pump and the constancy of thermal junctions 
under pressure, experiments were made on the influence of pressure on 
the freezing point of water. 

In the experiments, a movement of the galvanometer to the negative 
side showed a coolmg effect of the junction inside the bottle. Two 
thermal junctions were used, consisting of iron-copper wire insulated 
by marine glue, the junction being covered with a thin layer of gutta- 
percha. One junction was placed inside the bottle to show the influ- 
ence of pressure under different circumstances, the other was kept out- 
side at zero. 

Series L — One junction was fixed in a brass flange frozen in a test- 
tube containing boiled water placed in an iron bottle and surrounded 
with water at 0° j the bottle was also packed with ice. The pressure 
was raised in different expenments from 800 to ?00 atmospheres in 
steps of 25 atmospheres at a time. The mean deflection obtained for 
26 atmospheres was 19*7 on the scale (1 division = C.) or 

0*18® 0., which gives a reduction of 0*00027*^ for 1 atmosphere 
pressure. 

Senes IL — The junction was placed in a quill open at both ends 
and surrounded with water" at 0® ; the iron bottle was packed as in 
Series I. The total deflection obtained for 200 atmospheres was 
4 divisions = 0. This result is in accordance with Joule’s ex- 

periments on tne compression of water. 

Series IIL — The junction was surrounded with a mixture of water 
and ice and the iron bottle packed as before. In this case similar 
results wore obtained to those in Series 1, a mean deflection of 19*4 
divisions for every 25 atmospheres. 

Series IV. — In these experiments, the junction was Burronnded with 
brine and placed in the bottle, which was |)acked with ice and salt to 
reduce the temperature to —20®. The junction outside was also placed 
in ice and salt. A heating effect was prodnced which decreased as the 
pressure increased, the total increase in temperature being 0. for 
200 atmospheres’ pressure. 

Series V, — The junction, frozen in a block of ice, was placed in the 
bottle and snrrounded with brine at —20°; the bottle was p^ked 
with ice and salt. A slight heating effect was produced, divisions 
of the scale for 200 atmospheres. 

Series VL — These experiments were similar to Series I, excepting that 
mercury instead of water surrounded the junction in the test-tube. 
The results obtained were exactly the same as those above mentioned, 
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but owing to tbo beating of tbe mercury by compression tbe experi- 
ments could not be continued for long, since tbe ice rapidly melted. 

Series YIL — Since the junction appeared to be afFected by continual 
subjection to pressure, and in some oases worked somewhat irregularly, 
both junctions, insulated by marine glue, were placed in tbe flange ; 
one was frozen inside the test-tube and the other remained outside and 
placed in the bottle, and both subjected to pressure. Exactly the same 
results were obtained as when one junction was place outside the 
bottle, but still after repeating tbe experiment two or three times 
irregularities occurred. To prevent tbe junction being subjected to 
pressure, an iron tube closed at the bottom, about a quarter of an 
inch internal diameter and long enough to reach to the centre of the 
bottle, was soldered into the flange ; a few drops of alcohol were placed 
in tbe tube and the junction was lowered into it from outside, the por- 
tion of the rabe in the bottle was frozen into a test-tube and thus sus- 
tained the pressure, any alteration in temperature being conveyed 
through the iron to the junction. In this case also the results cor- 
reroonded with those previously obtained. 

These results prove that those deduced from the observed differences 
of volume of ice and water and the latent heat of fluidity under one 
atmosphere pressure are correct. It may therefore be assumed that 

rp 

= constant where Y is tbe difference of volume and L the latent 
L 

heat of fluidiiy. If V is assumed to be approximately constant, then 
T X L is the latent heat of ice diminished as the freezing point is 
diminished by pressure. L. T. 0*S. 

Oven Ibr Heating Sealed Tubes. By L. v. Babo (J5er., 13, 
1219 — 1223). — Tbe author describes a new form of such oven pos- 
sessing many advantages, and in which by the circulation in it of 
the heated gases from the source of heat an equable temperature is 
obtained. Further, an arrangement is described by which the amount 
of gas burnt is regulated so as to obtain a constant temperature. For 
details the original must be consulted. P. P. B. 

Lecture Experiments. By M. Eosbotbbd (Per., 13, 1476 — 
1477). — 1. Change of temperature produced when salts dissolve. 

2- Absorption of ammonia and hydrochloric acid by water. 

3. Crystallisation of sulphur and of mercurio iodide from solution 
in acetic anhydride. W. C. W. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


^ Vapour-density of Iodine, &c. By Bbbthbilot (OoTnpt re/nd., 91, 
77 — 78). — This paper is merely a statement of the author^s opinion 
that ina sm uch as Y. Meyer and others have shown that iodine and the 
other halogens at high temperatures and low pressures do not obey 
tha laws of Mariotte and Qay-Imssac, as established upon three ele- 
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mentary gases only, and as the dindntitioii of density in the case of 
iodine is moreover progressive, no correct conclusion can be drawn 
with respect to variation in the nnmber of molecnles. He thinks that 
one law only remains universally applicable to the elements, namely, 
the invariability of their relative combining weights, that is to say, the 
notion ot equivalents. J. W. 

Ozone, By P. Hautbfeutllb and J. Chappuis (Oompt rend.^ 91, 
228 — 230). — The tension of the transformation of oxygen into ozone 
is dependent on both the temperature and pressure. This tension 
increases rapidly as the temperature decreases, being at —23® nearly 
double what it is at 20°. For temperatures above 0 , the proportion 
of ozone produced is greatest when the pressure is above O'o atmo- 
sphere. By raising the temperature, the rate at which the ozone is 
formed is lessened, and it is also more difficult to complete the reac- 
tion, especially if the gas is rarefied ; and it may be that this maximum 
is consequent on the slowness with which the transformation takes 
place. 

The proportion of ozone to the total volume of gas is not influenced 
by pressures below certain limits (about 180 mm.). This twmsforma- 
tion of oxygen under the influence of the electric spark is analogous 
to the dissociation of compound gases, which at certain temperatoes 
is limited by tension proportional to the total pressure. In the case of 
hydtiodic acid, the proportion of free iodine and hydrogen increases as 
the pressure diminishes, and in the case of the formation of ozone, the 
proportion of the oxygen in relation to the ozone also increases as the 
temperature diminishes. L. T. O’S. 

Formation of Hydrogen Peroxide and Ozone. By A. E. 
Leeds {Cliem. News, 42, 17 — 19). — The author proves that both 
hydrogen peroxide and ozone ore formed by the action of air on moist 
phosphorus. On heating the ozonised air, the quantity of wafer formed 
by the decomposition of the hydrogen peroxide increases regularly, 
whilst that of the ozone decreases, until at a temperature of 2U0® both 
are completely decomposed. 

That ozone and hydrogen peroxide in the dilute state can exist 
together without much loss is ^so proved, and it is shown that the 
proportion the two gases bear to one another is 3 to 1. 

Oxygen from which all traces of ozone and hydrogen peroxide have 
been removed by strong heating oxidises an acid solution of potassium 
iodide, it is therefore necessary that the reagent used for the detection 
of ozone should bo perfectly neutral. L. T, O’S. 

Vapour-densities of Seleninm and TeUnrinm. By H. St. 
Claiubi Devillb and Teoost {Oompi. rend., 91, 88 — 85 ). — IdBoent ex- 
perimental research having reopened questions respecting the vapour- 
densities of seleninm and tellurium, it is thought advisable by the 
authors to give full details of their work in connection with this sub- 
ject. The analyses were executed 20 years ago, and at the time of 
publication a summary only was given. For obvious reasons these 
details cannot be wholly reproduced in abstract. 
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In comparing at a very temperature the vapours of iodine and 
selenium, the increase in weight of the flask in the case of selenium 
was 0*014 gram, in the case of iodine 0*011 gram. It was then re- 
marked that “ there is a manifest error in the weight of iodine remain- 
ing in the flask, for with the number 0*011 gram a temperature of 
nearly 2,000® would be attained;” to this is now added, “owing to 
the recent experiments of Victor Meyer, that which appeared erroneous 
in 1860 may now be considered as correct.” 

The vapour-density of selenium was also taken in a porcelain globe 
and compared with that of air contained and heated in a similar 
apparatus. The calculated temperature being 1,420®, the theoretical 
density became 5*54 ; the density actually found was 5*68. 

Operating in a similar manner with tellurium, the results of its 
vapour-density decermination were, at a temperature of 1,439®, theory 
8*93, experiment 9*0 ; at a temperature of 1,390®, theory 8*93, experi- 
ment 9*08. J. W. 


Ammonia in Air and Water. By A. L^vr {Cornet rmd,^ 91, 
94 — 97 ). — Bain Water . — Although individual analyses of lain water 
collected from different quarters of Paris show varying proportions of 
ammoniacal nitrogen, the mean monthly and yearly results are 
sensibly identical. The quantity of nitrogen decreases pretty regu- 
larly in passing from the cold to the warm season of the year, 
generally reaching its minimum in July ; the mean result for that 
month in 1879 was 0*93 mgrm. per litre of water, and the mean for 
the year, with four recording stations, 1*17 mgrms. 

In the latter months the drinking water of Paris also shows a 
minimum of ammoniacal nitrogen, 0*2 1 mgrm. per litre ; the maximum 
0*27 mgrm. occurring in December ; the small difference between these 
numbers shows the great uniformity of the Paris water supply. 

The yearly means in 1879 — 1880 were — 

Vaune 0*21 mgrm. Ourcq 0*22 mgrm. 

Dhuis 0*24 „ Seine ........ 0*22 „ 

Marne 0*24 „ (Sewage;..,, 20*00 mgrms. 


Summing up the results of four years analyses of rain water col- 
lected at the Observatory of Montsouris we have — 


September 

to August. Rain gauge. 
3876—1876 641*5 mm. 

1876— 1877 601*7 „ 

1877— 1878 600*1 „ 

1878— 1879 665*3 „ 


Mean 
per litre. 


1*98 mgrm. 
1-54 „ 

1-91 „ 
1-20 „ 


Nitrogen per 
square metre. 
1074*78 mgrm. 
929*65 „ 

1149*40 „ 
787*32 „ 


Air , — Contrary to what has been observed in the case of rain 
water, ammonia was most abundant in the air during the hot season. 
Thus in 1878 — 1879 the total weight in winter coiresponding to 
153 days’ analyps was- 257*6 mgrms., giving as a mean 1*68 mgrms. 
per 100 cm.; in summer the total weight was 269*7 mgrms. for 
129 days, or 2*09 mgrms. for 100 cm. 
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Tlie same volume of air collected in the Paris sewera gave from 
4*6 to 9*4 mgrms. of ammoniacal nitrogen. 

These numbers differ from those obtained by Qrager, Kemp, and 
Presenius, but accord very "well with those of Ville and Schloesing. 

J. W. 


Chemical Composition of certain Hydrated Oxides. By 
J. M. V. Bemmeln (Per., 13,1466 — ^1469). — ^Au examination of the 
hydrated oxides of silicon, manganese, and tin, shows that the com- 
position of these bodies varies with the molecular condition of the 
oxide, and also with the temperature and the amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere. The hydrates have a definite dissociations-tension, 
which varies with the temperature and humidity of the atmosphere. 

W. 0. W. 

Isomeric Modification of Aluminium Hydrate. By D. Tom- 
MASI (OompL 91, 231). — By allowing ordinary aluminium 

hydrate, precipitated by ammonia from a solution of alum, to stand 
with water for about three months, it undergoes a molecular change. 
It is only very sparingly soluble in acids and alkalis. In acetic acid 
it is insoluble. It has the same formula as the normal hydrate, but it 
does not combine with aluminium chloride to form an oxychloride. 
The author proposes to call it aluminium hydrate h to distinguish it from 
the normal hydrate a, gibbsite jS, and the colloid hydrate of Graham, 7. 

L. T. O^S. 


Potassium and Sodium Aluminates. By A. B. Prescott {Ok&m. 

42, 29 ). — Potassium AVuminate . — On treating a decinormal 
solution and a deci-l^normal solution of potassium alum respectively 
with normal and decinormal solutions of caustic potash until the pre- 
cipitate formed was just dissolved, it was found that in every case the 
proportion of potassium to aluminium in the soluble aluminate is re- 
presented by the formula K2Ala04, or Alg | ^0)3’ eq.^tion being 

K^AIjCSO* + 8KH0 = KaAliOi + 4E2SO, + 4H2O. 

The quantity of potassium sulphate solution present for one part of 
soluble potassium aluminate in the different degrees of dilution is as 
follows : — 


With Ala deoi-l]f-normal and Knormal .... 79 parts solution. 

„ Al# decinormal and K normal 91 „ 

„ AI2 deci-1 ^-normal and K decinormal 445 „ 

„ Ah decinormal and K decinormal. . . . 456 „ 

The same compound is obtained by saturating caustic potash with 
aluminium hydrate, evaporating to diroess, and extracting the excess 
of alkali by alcohol {Pogg^ Awn., 7, 7^). 

Pr4my (Awn- Ohim. Phys. [8], 12, 862 ; Oofnpt rend., 15, 1106) 
obtained it in a crystalline form bj fusing the residue ; he also states 
that K2AI2O4 is decomposed by much water, aluminium hydrate being 
precipitated, and AhCKO)^ is probably left in solution. 

Sodium Aluminate. — Similar experiments were made with alum and 
caustio soda with similar results, the formula for the compound being 
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AI 2 1 » formed according to the equation KaAla(S04)4 + 

8XaHO = Na^AJaOi + K2SO4 -f Sl^asSO^ + 4H2O. The greatest 
dilution was 1 part of aluminate in 546 parts solution, and the least 
1 part in 95 paits. Tissier {Gompt rmd,^ 48 , 627, and Jahr, Ohem,, 
1859, 143) obtained four different compounds, IfaaAIaO^, N’a8Al4O0, 
Xa4Al30., and ISTa^sOg. L. T. O’S. 

Atomic WeighLt of Glucimim. By L. F. Nilson and 0. Pbt- 
TEESSOX (Ber., 13 , 1461 — 1459). — ^The authors have determined the 
atomic weight of glucinum by the analysis of the sulphate, and 
obtain the value 13*65 as the mean of four experiments. The specific 
heat of the metal increases with the temperature. Between 0° and 
100®, specific heat = 0*4246, atomic heat = 5*79. Between 0® and 300®, 
specific heat = 0*5060, and the atomic heat = 6*90. 

In reply to L. Meyer’s statement (Per., 6, 576) that the atomic 
heat of oxygen calculated fipom the molecular heat of glucina, G3O3, 
is too low, viz., 2*47, the authors point out that this number closely 
agrees with that deduced from the specific heats of the other metals of 
this group, 

At. heat of O. At heat of 0. 

G2O3 2*34 Ga^Os 2*88 

AI2O, 2*35 InaOa 3*08 

SciOz 2*67 W. 0. W. 

Atomic Weight and Gharactdristic Salts of Scandium. By 
L. F. Nilsof (Omipt. mwf., 91 , 118 — 121, and Per., 13 , 1439 -'1450). 
— ^Tlie scandia used in these experiments was principally extracted 
from enxenite, but some residues from gadolinite and keilhauite were 
also at the disposal of the author. 

The new earth may be separated from ytterbia by taking advantage 
of the fact that the nitrate decomposes more easily by heat than that 
of ytterbium, and that scandium sulphate produces in a saturated 
solution of potassium sulphate an insoluble double salt. This double 
Srilt nevertheless contains a little ytterbium sulphate, which may be 
finally removed by converting them into nitrates, and submitting the 
latter to partial decomposition by heat; the ytterbium nitrato can 
then be washed out. 

The sample of scandia used for determining the atomic weight was 
prepared by dissolving the pure sulphate in water with addition of a 
little nitric acid, and precipitating it as oxalate ; the oxalate when 
calcined yields scandia perfectly pure. A specimeu prepared in this 
manner was examined spectroscopically by Thalen, who was unable to 
detect the presence of any foreign substance. 

The atomic weight was found by weighing the oxide, converting it 
into sulphate, and weighing the sulphate produced. If the oxide be 
SC2O3, then the mean of four experiments gives 44*03 as the atomic 
weight of scandium. 

Scandia, SC2O3, is a light, infusible, white powder resembling mag- 
nesia. It dissolves easily in boiling nitric and hydrochloric acids, but 
scarcely at all m the cold. It is not volatile, and gives no coloration 
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to flame, altlioiigli a very brilliant spectrum may be obtained by tbe 
electric spark from the chloride. 

The nitrate crystallises from a strong solution in small prisms ; when 
strongly ignited, it is converted into oxide, but on treating this with 
water, a very basic nitrate generally dissolves, forming an opaqne 
milky solution, which never becomes clear; this reaction is very 
characteristic of scandium. 

The sulphatBi 802(804)3 + 6H2O, may be prepared as before men- 
tioned ; it is unalterable in the air, but loses 4 mols. of water at 100°, 
and the anhydrous salt is produced on gentle ignition ; when strongly 
heated, it loses sulphuric acid and forms scandia. 

The douUe sulphate, K2S0*.Sc2(S04)8 -f ajHjO, forms small prisms 
grouped in a peculiar manfter, which gives them a characteristic ap- 
pearance. It is very slightly soluble in water, and qmte insoluble in a 
saturated solution of potassium sulphate. 

The sel&nite and oxalate may be made by precipitation with the 
corresponding sodium salts ; both are insoluble. 

The composition of the earth, Sc^Oa, is proved by the following 
facts : — 

1 . Scandia is found in minerals associated with other rare earths of 
the formula RjOs* 

2 . Solutions of scandium and ytterbium salts behave in the same 
manner with oxalic acid. 

3 . There is great analogy between the behaviour of the nitrates of 
these two metals at high temperatures. 

4 . The composition of the double salt with potash shows that 
scandium belongs to the group of metals obtainable from gadoliuite 
and cerite, all these metals giving salts of the same typical composi- 
tion. 

5 . The insolubility of the same salt in a solution of potassium sul- 
phate singles out scandium in particular as a member of the cerite 
group. 

6. In the composition of the selenites, this earth presents great 
analogy on the one side to T2O3, Er308, TbsOs, and on the other to 
AI2O3, lujOs, Ce203, liSaOs, which furnish analogous acid salts. 

7 . The atomic weight, ^ is the number which MendelejefE predicted 
for the undiscovered element eJeahoron^ 

8. The specific heat and molecular volume of the earth and of the 
sulphates place scandia as intermediate between gluciua and yttria. 

J. W, 

Cerium Tungstate. By A. Cossa and M. Zbcchhu (Oazzetta, 10, 
225 — 232 ) — The cerium tungstate was prepared by gradually adding 
a solution of pure cenum sulphate to a cold aqueous solution of normal 
sodium tungstate, keeping the latter in slight excess ; if the tungstate 
be added to the solution of cerium sulphate, the precipitate will be 
contaminated with the sparingly soluble sodium cerium sulphate. 
The yellowish flocculent precipitate dried at 100 ° has the composi- 
tion CeWO* + H2O, but loses its water on ignition, and fuses at a 
very high temperatuTO, but more readily than scheelite. On cooling, 
it forms a sulphur-yellow crystalline mass, vrith eonchoidal fracture ; 
sp. gr. 5= 6*514 at 12 ° ; spec&cheat as determined by ITaocari, 0 ' 0821 . 
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That of scheelite is 0*1005 (Faccari) or 0*0967 (Kopp). Taking Ce 
as 92 this gives 

Mol. weight. Sp. heat. 

GeWOi 840 X 0*0821 = 27*91 

CaWO* 288 x 0*1005 = 28*94 

O&WOi 288 X 0*0967 =; 27*84 

so that it wonld seem probable the cerium in cerium tungstate is 
bivalent like calcium. 0. E. Q-. 

Zinc Oxide in Alkaline Solutions. By A. B. Prescott (Ohem. 
Xews^ 42, 30). — By treating a normal solution of zinc sulphate with 
a normal potash solution, it is found *that at 17® 0. 8 c.c. of 
the alkaline solution are required to redissolve the precipitate, and 
that 4 c.c. of a seminormal sulphuric acid solution can be added to the 
mixture before reprecipitation takes place. It therefore appears that 
the compound K20ZnO is formed according to the equation, ZnSOiS- 
4K0H = K!20ZnO + K2SO4 + 2H2O.. This compotuadhas previously 
been obtained in the crystalline state by Laux (Ammlen^ 9, 165), and 
Pr4my (Gompt. r&nd.y 16, 1106). The solution with excess of alkali 
is reprecipitated by excess of water. Decinormal potash solution 
would not dissolve the precipitate. The weakest solution capable of 

16*5 
56*1 

the solubility of the precipitate is greatly diminished. 

Caustic soda forms a similar compound, Na^OZnO, which is more 
soluble in the alkali, requiring only an excess of 3 c.c. ; at 50^, the 
solubility of the precipitate is Sso diminished. 

Ammonia also forms a compound with zinc oxide. 1 c.c. of zinc 
sulphate requires 5 c.c. of normal ammonia solution, and the reaction 
takes place according to the equation 2ZnS04 + lONBUEO = 
3(]ST^)32ZnO -|- 2(NH4)3SOj -|- 5HaO. The pi*eoipitate forms again 
on diluting the solution with water. Malaguti {Oomjpt, rend,, 62, 
418) obtained a crystalline zinc ammonium oxide having the composi- 
tion NH3.Zn0.3H20[NH4H0.Zn(0H)2.H20], or Zn(0H)(lTH,).3H20. 
Weyl (Jcdiresh,, 1864, 165, and Fogg, Awn,, 123, 858) obtained the 
compound (lTH3)2ZnO. The author considers the compound obtained 


dissolving the precipitate is » normal. At a temperature of 50®, 


by himsdf to have the constitution 


ZnO 

ZnO 


ITH3 
NHa 
NHs 
NHb 
LNH, 


I 


L. T. O’S. 


BflTer-ammoninm Ozide. By A. B. Prbscott (Ckem. News, 
42 , 31), — The oompoimd formed "when ammonia is added to silver 
nitrate in snfGicient quantity to dissolve the precipitate first produced, 

may ho represented by the formula, tho reaction being 

2AgIfO, + dJJHiOH = + 2NH4NO, + 8H»0. 

L. T. O’S. 
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Two New Basic Copper Chromates. Non-existence of 
Potassium Copper Chromate. By M. Bosbnfeld (JDer,, 13, 1469 
— ^1475). — The precipitate which is formed when potassium chromate 
is added to a solution of copper sulphate, has the composition 
0 r 0 v 30 u 0 2H2O. 

Although the colour of the substance varies with the temperature 
and concentration of the solutions, its composition is constant. The 
same salt is formed by digesting freshly precipitated copper hydroxide 
with a solution of potassium dichromate, but in this case it is mixed 
with crystals of potassium dichromate. 

No change takes place when solutions of potassium dichromate and 
copper sulphate are mixed together, but if sufficient potash is added 
to convert the dichromate into neutral chromate, then OrOs-SOnO + 
2II3O is formed. If a larger quantity of potash is used, a yellow or a 
green precipitate will be thrown down. The former has the composi- 
tion 2 CrOj. 7 CuO -f- 5 HcO, the green salt which changes to brown on 
drying has the formula 0r03.7Cu0 -f 5H30. W. C. W. 

Fluorine Compounds of Uranium. By A. Ditte (Oomjpt r&nd,, 
91 , 115 — 118 ). — ^When the green oxide of uranium, TJaOi*, is treated 
with hot concentrated hydroflnoric acid, it is rapidly attacked, with 
production of a yellow solution and an insoluble fine green powder. 
On evaporation the solution yields yellow transparent crystals which, 
when dried at 120®, have the formula U3F3.4HF. 

This fluohydrate, heated in a closed crucible, first melts, and tben 
evolves fumes of hydrofluoric acid ; if air has access, the fluoride is 
completely decomposed, and uranium protoxide is produced. The 
green substance before mentioned is insoluble in water, and very little 
soluble even on heating in dilute adds, other than sulphuric acid and 
aqua regia. It is au oxyfluoride to which analysis assigned the 

formula UaOsF. n 

The author regards the green oxide as capable of semrating uuder 
favourable conditions according to the equation 2TJ8O4 = 2tJ30a 4 - 
U20a ; in presence of hydrofluoric acid, the sesquioxide dissolves with 
formation of fluohydrate, whilst the protoxide behaving like an ele- 
mentary body combines with the halogen of the acid, and libe^tes 
hydrogen. This reaction was verified by treating a known weight of 
the green oxide with hydrofluoric acid, and weighing the products of 

the reaction. , - 

Uranyl fluoride. U2O2F, melts and decomposes at a bright red heat, 
giving ofE vapours which condense to yellowish-white ti^sparent 
needles, and leaving behind brilliant black crystals of u^nium prot- 
oxide. The reaction appears to be as follows : — 2U20iF = U20F* 4- 

U2O2 4 - 0 . 1. 

The oxyfluoride, 1X20^2, is very soluble in water; it melte and 
volatilises at a red heat, but in presence of air it is decomposed with 

formation of protoxide. , j 

When uranyl fluoride is heated to redness m a current of hydrogen, 
it evolves hydrofluoric acid, and is ultimately converted into crystalline 


VOL. xxxvm. 
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protoxide; but as long as the reaction is incomplete and the salt 
retains fluorine, it yields a sublimate of oxyfluoride, UaOF 2 , if strongly 
heated in a close vessel. J. W. 

Ohemistry of the Platimmi Metals. By T. Wilm (J?er., 13, 
1198 — ^1204). — According to v. Schneider (AwwoZe?!, Sup., 6, 261), 
pure palladium may be obtained from the filtrate of platinum-ammo- 
nium chloride, by precipitating the metals with zinc and dissolving 
out the copper and palladium by nitric acid. The palladium is then 
separated by treatment with mercury, whereby an amalgam is obtained, 
which on distillation leaves pure palladium. The author finds, how- 
ever, that all the platinum metals when precipitated by zinc are soluble 
in nitric acid, also that it is not possible to remove palladium alone by 
shaking the solution with mercury, as the latter precipitates all plati- 
num metals, A solution of platinum chloride may be decomposed by 
shaking with mercury, and a dark grey amalgam obtained. Further, 
the amalgam of platinum metals cannot be freed firom mercury by dis- 
tillation and ignition. By treating such an ignited residue with 
hydrochloric acid, andjpreeipitation with ammonium chloride, a com- 
pound, PdCi2,5hr]^,ClBLg*0l2, hasbeen obtained ; it crystallises in beau- 
tiful concentrically grouped needles ; on ignition in hydrogen, it yields 
a residue of mercury and palladium. From the residue insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid, by dissolving in aqna regia and removing the pla- 
tinum by ammonium chloride, a filtrate was obtained, which by treat- 
ment with salt, and ammonium chloride aud alcohol, yielded palladium 
ammonium chloride. This the author finds has the composition 
PdClj,2NH4Cl, and does not contain water of crystallisation. On 
Ignition it leaves a residue of spongy palladium, which exhibits the 
absorption of hydrogen in a very marked manner. P. P. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Hemihedry of the Diamond. By K. Martin {JM. /. Min., 
1879, 156). — ^The author examined the fine collection of diamonds 
in the Leyden Museum, and found one specimen which in his opinion 
proved the hemihedry of the diamond. The crystal in question was 
apparently a fine triakisoctohedron 5 mm. in size, the faces being 
strongly striated and rounded ofE. Upon these faces the faces of 
the oetohedron appeared to exist, but they exhibited alternately such 
a difierence in size that the author concluded that the faces were 
those of the positive and negative tetrahedron, consequentlv the pre- 
dominating form (“grundform”) must be considered to be built up of 
the positive and negative deltoid-dodecahedron. The question to be 
answered was this : “ Were the segments in the opposite lying octants 
of the octohe^n dependent on each other in^eir growth ? ** It was 
^dent that in the growth of each of the four segments (correspond- 
ing in position to a tetrahedron) there was a dependence. From this 
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fhe antlior concludes that, the crystal exhibited the following forms in 
.. wO — wO 0 —0 

combination 


Two Regular Intergrowths of Different Minerals. By A. 
Sadbbeck (Jahrh. /. Min.^ 1879, 154 — 155). — (1.) Arsemcal pyrites 
iniergrown with Iron py rites, ^Som.Q fine crystals of arsenical pyrites 
from Freiberg were found to be covered by numerous crystals of iron 
pyrites. The arsenical pyrites exhibited the usual forms, the crystals 
being built up of numerous subindividuals in hypoparallel position, 
the axis parallel to which they arrange themselves being the vertical 
axis. The iron pyrites crystals are cubes characterised by the absence 
of the usual striation, the faces however appearing drusy, owing to the 
occurrence of numerous subindividuals also in hypoparallel position. 
These subindividuals do not exhibit sharply defined outlines, their 
faces and edges being more or leas rounded or bent. The iron pyrites 
cubes occur in the arsenical pyrites crystals in such a manner that one 
of the crystallographical axes of the former coincides with the vertical 
axis of the latter, whilst the prismatic axes of both crystals also coin- 
cide. This peculiar law was first discovered by the author in the case 
of a similar intergrowth of iron pyrites with marcasite in some speci- 
mens of the last-named mineral from Tavistock. The occurrence of 
a similar intergrowth of the two isomorphous minerals (marcasite and 
arsenical pyrit^) with iron pyrites, seems to show that the isomor- 
phism is not due to form alone, but also to the molecular structure, as 
both minerals apparently exert an equal molecular attraction upon the 
iron-pyrites. 

(2.) Copper pyrites intergrown with FaJilerz , — ^The author observed a 
very peculiar and interesting intergrowth of the above-mentioned 
minerals on some specimens from Kapnik, the crystallographical axis 
of the two minerals coinciding, so that the positive tetrahedron of the 
fahlerz lies in the same position as the ne^tive tetrahedron (sphenoid) 
of the copper-pyrites, and vice versa. The edges of the two tetra- 
hedrons intersect at right angles, so that the individuals occupy the 
same position as two regular tei^hedrons, twinned according to the 
law, “ the twin-axis a prismatic axis/’ The copper pyrites tetra- 
hed]X}zis predominate, the combination being the positive tetrahedron 
(sphenoid) with modified solid angles, with occasionally the “ first 
aouter” pyramid. The fahlerz crystals (exhibiting the combination 
positive tetrahedron, triakiatetrahedron and rhombic dodecahedron) 
project from the faces of the copper pyrites tetrahedron. There is of 
course no real twin-formation in the above case, as the minerals are 
different and also the crystal-systems. 0. A. B. 

Microscopical Observations of the Growth and Resolution 
of the Alums in Solution of Isormorphous Substances. By F. 
Klockb (Jahrh.f. Mm,, 1879, 81 — 82).— There is nothing of impor- 
tance in this paper to add to the author’s previous observations 
iJahrh.f. Min., 1878, 968—959; this Journal, 36, 489). 

C. A. B. 

8 0 2 
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Penerblende (Rittingerite) from Ohanareillo. By A. Sohraup 
{Jahrh.f. Min., 1879, 144). — ^The author observes that the rittingerite 
of Joachimsthal described by him (Bitzungsher. d. Wiener Akad., April 
11th, 1872) seems to be identical with the mineral from Ohanareillo. 
The axial ratios are the same, and there is an analogous dvelopment 
of the forms. The following measurements will make this more ap- 
parent : — 

Rittingerite OP : P = 48° 52' coP : ooP.= 124° 20' 

‘\fiTi . from Ohanareillo cxjPco : 5^5 = 48° 56' Pc5b : Pob = 124® 37' 

The OP of Sohrauf corresponds with the ooPob of Streng. Sohrauf 
states tliat the results of his examinations of true feuerblende agree 
with those of Miller. 0. A. B. 

Manganese-Gamet. By Heddlb {Ja%Tb. /. Mm., 1879, 83). — 
Crystals of this garnet are found in various localities in Scotland, but 
particularly fine ones are found at Glen Skiag, in Ross, accompanied 
by muscovite crystals, tourmaline, and more rarely by zircon and apa- 
tite- The garnets are trapezohedrons, exhibiting two colours, the first 
being light red and often one inch in diameter, the second are browm 
and sometimes five inches in diameter. An analysis showed the two 
varieties to have the following composition, viz. : — 

Light red garnet — 

SiO> AlaOj. PePs. PeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. Hp. 

35-99 16-221 8*638 23 27 15-24 0-403 0-471 0-249 = 100*482 

Brown garnet — 

36*076 18-957 7*033 21*56 13*615 0*904 1*769 0*325 = 100*239 

Similar garuets are at Struay Bridge and also at Ben Besipol, 

in Argyllshire. 0. A. B. 

Desmine (Stillbite). By A. v. Lasaulx {Jahrl.f. Min., 1879, 82, 
83). — The author examined crystallographically and optically some 
desmine crystals from various localities, and concluded from the 
results obt^ed that desmine crystallises in the mono-symmetrical 
system, being isomorphous with harmotome and phillipsite. The 
axial relations were a ; 5 : c = 0*70325 ; 1 ; 1*119395 P = ooP; ooPob. 
= OP; OP. = +Pco; ooPoo = ooPoo; ooP=Poo. There are no simple 
crystals of desmine, but onlj twins, according to the same laws as 
those of harmatome and philhpsite. 0. A. B. 

Analyses of Minerals and Rocks. By A. Hilger {JaUrh. f. 
Min., 1879, 127— \^2).—Fory>liyry from the Faper Mill near Weilburg, 
Kassau. — This rock was found to have a sp. gr. of 2*79 and the follow- 
ing composition, viz. : — 

S 1 O 3 . AlaOa. PesjO,. CaO. MgO. mf>. E^O. COg. HjO. 

61*12 16*96 6*23 1*13 0*85 4*37 4*63 2*78 1*36 = 99*33 

There were traces also of manganese and sulphuric acid. The pre- 
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sence of carbonic anhydride is due to infiltration of calcium carbonate 
and fei^ous carbonate, both of these substances being derived from 
the neighbouring rock. The manganese 'was present as manganoso- 
manganic oxide. 

Diorite from Diez in the RwphaGhthal, Nassau. — ^This rock is interpo- 
lated in great masses in the lower Devonian orthocerasic slates. Ati 
analysis was made of it with the following resnlte, visf. 

(a.) Soluble in hydrochloric acid — 

SIOq. iPegOg. AlgOg. OaO. 

0*84 6*83 1*47 2*69 0*001 = (with traces of alkalis) 1 1*83 

(6.) Insoluble in hydrochloric acid — 

SiOg. OaO. EeA- AIA- MgO. NagO. KgO. 

6*44 0*51 4-90 16*73 0*7 3*00 0*85 = 87*13 

98*96 

The amount of FeO was found to be 6*76 per cent., and that of the 
FegOs 4*23 per cent. 

JDiallagite and Bronsite from Bun Mountain, near Nelson, New Zea- 
land. — Both these minerals occur intermixed in large foliated masses, 
penetrating olivine and serpentine. 

Bronzite. — Sp. gr, = 2*58. Its chemical composition was found to 
be as follows, viz. : — > 

SiO-. AI3O3. CaO. MgO. KD. NagO. FeO. HgO. 

41*82 6*28 3*52 26*80 0*82 0*66 8*57 11*03 = 99*50 

There were traces also of OrgO^ and PA* 

JDiallagite. — Sp. gr. = 3*19. Its ehemical composition was found to 
be as follows, viz, : — 

SiOg. CaO. MgO. AlgOg* FeO. HgO. 

52*23 20*15 16*85 4*71 3*48 2*53 = 99*95 

The bronzite is much decomposed, notwithstanding its fresh appear- 
ance, whilst the diaUagite is not so much decomposed. 

Fimtdid, from Gleichlinger Fels in the Fichtelgebirge, occurs in 
light greyish-green masses in the decomposed granite, being a product 
of the decomposition of orthodase. Sp. gr. 2*81 ; chemical composi- 
tion as follows, viz. : — 

SiOg. 'AlgOg. CaO. MgO. KjO. KsgO. FegOs- PA- Hs^O. 

45 29*96 1*44 1*15 10*13 2*15 3*16 0*32 6*24 = 99*79 

Zino-hlende occurs in the keuper-sandstone (Lettenkohlm sandstein} 
of Biothenburg in foliated nodules. Its chemical composition was as 
follows, viz. : — 

Insoluble 

Zn. 8 . FegOg. Ou. TL matter. 

62*87 30*69 1*33 traces traces 6*64 = 100*03 

Oalarmie (Smithsonite) is found as a light-grey crust, accompanied 
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by iron pyrites and spathic iron, and quartz at Ems, ITassau. Chemical 
composition as follows, viz. : — 

Insoluble 

ZnO. CO> FpjOs. S. matter. 

52*42 28-31 4*90 1*30 12*17 = 99*10 

The sulphur is combined with iron, forming 2*44 per cent, of iron- 
pyrites, the remaining iron being in the form of ferric ozide. 

Mixture of omrmbary metacirmalarite, omd stiblitey from Huitzncs, in 
Mexico. Sp. gr. = 4*66. This mixture was analysed and found to 
have the following composition, viz. : — 

Insoluble 

Hg. S. Sb. O. HjO. matter. 

15*79 2*54 59*66 15*66 2*29 2*51 = 98*45 

There is little doubt that the antimony really exists in the form of 
stiblite in this mixture, as the following shows, viz. : — 

H 9 O . . = 2*29 per cent. : 18 = 0*12 = 1 
Sb . . . . = 59*66 „ : 122 = 0*49 = 4 

O . . . . = 15-66 „ : 16 = 0*97 = 8 

Delfs (/. pr. Ohem,y 40 , 318), and Schnabel (Pogg, Ann.y 106 , 
146), found the formula of stiblite to be HaSbaOs or Sb 904 .H 90 . 
On igniting the mineral until the weight was constant, there was a loss 
of 22*15 per cent., a result which difEers little from the percentage of 
mercury, sulphur, and water added -together. The residue contained 
59*24 per cent, of antimony. 

Pyromorphite from Dembach, mar Montahaury Nassau . — Crystals ex- 
hibiting the following forms in combination, viz. ; — ooP, 05P, and P, 
were found imbedded in pyiolnsite. On analysis their chemical com- 
position was found to be as follows, viz. : — 

Insoluble in 

Pb. Oa. CL P 04 . mtrio acid. 

75*070 0*300 2*133 21*267 0*313 = 99*083 

Fluorine was not detected. C. A. B. 

Heat of the Comstock Lode. By J. A. Church (Oh&m. Newsy 
42 , 42 — 43 and 52 — 53). — J. A. PhilHps (Quart, Jour, Oeol, Soc,, 
August, 1879) maintains that the heat evolved by the kaolinisation of 
the felspar rooks is not sufficient to raise the temperature of the Corn- 
stock Mine to 85®. In reply, the author upholds his theory, and points 
out that the amount of alkalis which enter into solution afEords no 
measure of the quantity of rock which is undergoing the process, for 
there is a large amount of aqueous vapour which pervades the lode 
and enters into chemical combination with the kaolinised rock, evolv- 
I'ng large quantities of heat without dissolving any of the alkalis, <fcc. 
There are moreover gaseous currents, the result of kaolinisation per- 
meating the rooks, which carry the heat with them and distribute it 
thronraout the whole mass. 

G. P. Barker main ta in s that the heat is produced by the movement 
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of the rocks, but this movement is caused by the swelling of the rooks 
when their conditions have been altered artificially by excavation. 
There is no indication of any natural movement at a depth of 2,000 
feet sufficient to produce the requisite amount of heat. The first 
thousand feet — although the principal zone of oxidation and solution — 
does not exhibit any unnsu^ increase of temperature, the increase 
being about 3’5® for every hundred feet. L. T. P’S. 

Two remarkable Meteors observed in Sweden. By A. E. 
E’obdenskiold {Jahrh. / Min., 1879, 77-— 81).— A meteor fell on the 
18th of March, 1877, and was seen over the gieater part of Sweden, 
exploding over Wernem Lake, which at the time was covered with 
ice. Some account of it is given by eye witnesses in Verb. d. Oeol. 
Ter. in Stockholm,, bd. 4, 73 — 75. Another meteor fell on the 28th of 
June, 1873, at Stalldalen in the middle of the day, whilst jiha sun was 
shining brilliantly. It was seen for a distance of about 450 kilo- 
meters. From the observations of several scientific men, the author 
is of opinion that the principal part of the cosmical substance of the 
meteorite consisted of a combustible substance, which left no residue 
behind, and the burning of this substance produced the brilliant light 
observ^. The burning nncleus bad a diameter of about 150 to 400 
meters, and some observers were certain that the meteor consisted of 
two or more “fire-balls” following each other. It exploded at a 
height of about 38 kilometers, and 11 stones were collected, weighing 
in the aggre^te about 35 kilograms- The ground-mass of the 
meteorite consists of a grey and a black shining substance, both con- 
taining numerous black shining faces, grains, and microscopical 
crystals of oUvine disseminated throughoul^ also nickel-iron in grains 
and reticulated veins. The presence of magnetic iron pyrites was 
made apparent on a polished surface, whilst chondrodite was observed 
in thin sections, the resemblance of the meteorite to the Orvinio 
meteorite of Tschermak beix^ very striking under the microscope. An 
analysis of the meteorite by Lindstrom showed it to have the following 
composition, viz- : — 

SiO,. PA- AiiOs- AA. FeO. MnO- NiO. CSaO. MgO. 

I 35-71 0-30 2-11 0 40 10-29 0 25 0*20 1-61 28-16 

II . 38-32 0 31 215 — 9-75 1-00 0*42 1*84 25-01 

NajO. EA Fe. Ni. Co. P- S- CL 
I . . 0-62 0-15 21-10 T61 0-17 0*01 2-27 0-04=100*00 

n . . Not determined 17-48 1*02 — 2*51 — = 99-81 

T]^e first gives the composition of the grey ground-mass, the second 
that of the black ground-mass; sp. gr. at 28® = 3-733. Nordenskidld 
assigns »the following constitution to the meteorite from Stalldalen, 
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r. II. 

574 6-36 

19-42 14-65 

33-461 

40-69 > 78-99 

0-59 J 


99-90 100-00 

The grey ground-mass becomes black on being heated either in the 
redncing or oxidising flame, and the author considers it probable that 
those stones -which exhibit a grey colour have not been exposed to so 
high a temperature as -fche darker ones. Hordenskiold recalculated 
the analyses of all the me-faeori-tes which most nearly approach the 
Stalldalen meteorite in chemical composition, and found (on ^express- 
ing the constituents in the elementary form) that they were identical 
in composition, a fact which the following table will serve to illus- 
-fcrate, -viz. : — 


Locality. 

Analyst. 

Si. 

Mg. 

Pe. 

NL 

Co. 

Mn, 

Erdeben 

Stromeyear .... 

26-11 

21-79 

44-29 

2*43 

— 

0*83 

Xizna 

A. KuMberg . . 

2670 

23 -61 

42*90 

2*68 

— 

0-66 

Blansko 

Berzelins .... 

26*91 

23 -22 

43*12 

1*69 

0-09 

0*66 

Ohaba 

Btikeisen .... 

26-12 

21-52 

47-82 

2-76 

— 

9-18 

Pillistfer 

Grewingk and 
Sohxmdt 

28-02 

22*09 

42*99 

2*99 


0-01 

Tynndnjm ........ 

Hanghton .... 

2{r*65 

20-46 

44-74 

1-68 


0*44 

Hessle (large stonel 
„ stone) 

Lindstr&m .... 

26-26 

21 -28 

48-67 

3*29 

0*03 

0*60 

NordenskiSld. . 

26-43 

23 -07 

41-37 

3*30 

trace 

trace 

Ornnio (chondritie 
groimd-xoass) 

L. Sipdcz .... 

26-09 

21-28 

48-29 

3-16 



Ditto (black ground- 
maas) 

Stalldalen (grey 

ground-mass) 

L. Sipocz .... 

26-66 

20*18 

42-66 

4*71 



Lindstrdm .... 

26-66 

21*41 

44-83 

2*73 

0-26 

0*20 


Locality. 

Analyst. 

Ca. 

Al. 

Na. 

K. 

Or. 

Sn. 

Erxleben 


2-13 

1*31 



0*26 



A. Euhlberg . . 

trace 

2-12 

0*83 

trace 

liKiil 

— 


Berzelius .... 

1*02 

1*86 

0*85 

0*25 

0-42 

0*12 

Ohaba 

Bukeisen .... 

— 

0*23 

1* 

12 

0*26 


Pillistfer 

Orewingk and 
Sehmidt 

0-63 

2-07 

0*39 

0*31 

0*68 

0-14 

Dimdruin 

Hanghton .... 

2-09 

■llWf 


0*66 

1-07 



Lindstrbm .... 

1-97 

1*94 

1-06 

— 

0-08 

0-03 

„ (small stone) 

Hordenskibld. . 

2-28 

1-27 

1-78 



0*49 

mmm 

Oirinio (chondritie 

L. Sipdez .... 

2-46 

1*76 

1-69 

0-38 




ground-mass) 







Ditto (black ground- 

L. Sipbez .... 

2-66 

1*91 

1-10 

0-34 

— 

— 

mass 









Lind8tr5m. ... 

1-77 

1-74 

ERIi 

0*18 

0-42 


ground-mass) 









Magnetic iron pyrites . . 

Nickel iron 

Soluble silicates 

Insoluble silicates 

Chrome-iron 
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From the above table, it appears that a remarkable resemblance 
exists in the chemical composition of the meteorites, conseqaently it is 
highly probable that they had a common origin, having been origin- 
ally either completely metallic or completely oxidised, their present 
composition being due to subsequent oxidation or reduction. Nor- 
den&kiold is of opinion that other similar groups of meteorites may 
be arranged. 0. A. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


AluminiTim Iodine Reaction. By J. H. Gladstone and A. 
Tribe (Ohein, News, 42, 2 — 3). — Water, alcohol, and ether, although 
not acted on by eilher aluminium or iodine, are readily attacked -when 
these bodies a^ conjointly on them. Water at first forms a definite 
hydrate with aluminium iodide, but in presence of excess of the metal 
it is decomposed, hydrogen being evolved and aluminium hydrate 
formed. 

Alcohol is similarly decomposed by alaminium and its iodide, with for- 
mation of aluminium ethylate and aluminium iodoethylate, hydrogen 
being evolved at the same time. Ether is attacked only by a mixture 
of iodine and aluminium, ethyl iodide and aluminium iodoethylate being 
formed. Similar reactions take place with amyl ether and ethyl and 
amyl acetates. Zinc and iron cannot be substituted for aluminium, 
but the chloride or bromide may be used instead of the iodide. 

To decompose the alcohol, a small quantity of iodine (which is 
capable of decomposing a large quantity of the alcohol) is dissolved in 
it, the required excess of aluminium added, and the mixture is heated. 
Hydrogen is then evolved, and the reaction continues until all the 
aluminium is dissolved. By this means the ethylate, normal propyl- 
ate, isobutylate, amylate, benzylate, phenylate, cresylate, and thy- 
molate of aluminium have been obtained. Of these the first four may 
be distilled in a vacuum, but the other undergoes decomposition when 
distilled. 

Methyl alcohol is not decomposed by a mixture of aluminium and its 
iodide, but in presence of free iodine, hydrogen is slowly evolved. An 
aluminium-platinum couple may be substituted for the metaL 

Fseudqpropyl alcohol is attacked under any circumstances. 

Oetyl alcohol is slowly decomposed below 200*^, above which tempera- 
ture a secondary reaction sets in, ceiyl iodide and aluminium hydrate 
being formed. 

AUyl alcohol is at first decomposed in a similar manner to the alco- 
hols of the series 0»Hs»+x*OH, but afterwards a portion of thehydrc^en 
set free acts on the excess of alcohol, forming propylene and water, 

JSthylene alcohol is only very slightly acted on by the reagent. 

Fropein/yl alcohol is decomposed above 140®, with the formation of 
aByl iodide, altuninium hydrate, and free iodine ; but when excess of 
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alumininifi is present, no iodine is set free. No hydrogen is liberated. 
Hydrogen is not liberated from aldehyde. 

It is seen, therefore, that elnminiam is substituted for the basic 
hydrogen of water in monohydric alcohols, pseudopropyl alcohol being 
excepted ; whilst in the di- and tri-hydrio alcohols, aluminium is not 
substituted for the hydrogen, as is also the case with aldehyde. In 
the case of the ethers and of glycerol, the iodides of the positive radi- 
cals are formed. 

The aluminium alcohols are solids, melting to clear liquids and 
remaining fluid at temperatures far below their melting points ; those 
of the fatty series are capable of distillation. They are more or less 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and benzene, and are decbmposed by water 
into the alcohol and aluminium hydrate. Their speciflc gravities at 4® 
are ; ethylate, 1*147 ; propylate, 1*026 ; butylate, 0*988 ; amylate, 
0*980; phenylate, 1*25 ; cresylate^ 1*166; and tbymolate, 1*04. 

They are decomposed by heat, being resolved into the alcohol, and 
its oleflne and alumina, and at the same tame into alumina and the 
ether. Aluminium ethylate is decomposed mainly according to the first 
reaction : (C 2 HaO) 6 Al 2 = AlsOg -j- + 30sHcO, where as 

the phenylate yields chiefly the ether (06H60)6Als = AUOs + 
8 (C 6 H 8)20 : other reactions take place, yielding new compounds not 
yet investigated. The thyraolate is decomposed into alumina, propy- 
lene, and bodies of the cresyl group, one of which is obtained in pearly 
plates by sublimation or crystallisation from alcohol ; it appears to be 
an ether having the formula CiJSisO, but is under investigation. 

The reaction which takes place in the above decomposition is proba- 
bly as follows : first, the iduminium iodide decomposes the alcohol 
with liberation of hydriodic acid, which is decomposed by the metallic 
alumininm present with evolution of hydrogen, and the iodide formed 
acts on a further quantity of alcohol, setting free more hydriodic 
acid, and so the reaction continues until all the metallic aluminium is 
dissolved, according to the equations — 

(1) 6(CnE^,.OE) + AUe = + CHI; and 

(2) 6HI + Ak = AIJ 4 + 3Ha. 

L. T. 0*8. 

Action of Bromine on Diohlorhydrin and Propylphycite. 
By A. Claus and E. Lindhoest (Her., 13, 1209 — 1212). — When 
diohlorhydrin is heated with bromine (8 mols.) and water in sealed 
tubes at 110 — 120® until the colour of the bromine disappears, dibromo- 
dichloracetone is formed in the following way: CaHcOlaO +3Bra ss 
OaHaBraClaO + 4HBr. 

Dibromodichloracetone forms a hydrate with water, which on cooling 
may be obtained in well-formed crystals ; these lose their water when 
kept over sulphuric acid. The anhydrous substance crystallises in 
bundles of leaflets, which may be melted by the warmth of the hand. 
It may be distilled in a vacuum without decomposition. 

If, after the formation of the above compound, the heating is con- 
iinu^ then ir^tromomonocAforoce^otie, CsHJBraClO, is obtained in the 
form of prismatic needles; these after being separated mechanically 
&om the dibromodichloracetone and recrystallised, molt at about 60 . 
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By contimied heating, it was formerly sapposed (Lindhorst, J)isse?t, 
Preibnrg, 1877) that a tetrabromacetone was formed; further investi- 
gation has, however, shown that it is a condensation product. 

Dibromodichloracetone is easily decomposed by baryta-water in the 
cold, giving a ydlow precipitate, which by the action of hydrochloric 
acid, gives forme md glycollic acids, the products of decomposition of 
the acid existing in ihe yellow precipitate as a barium salt. This 
decomposition shows the constitution of dibromochloracetone to be 
OH^CLCO.CBraOl. 

The authors conclude that when bromine acts on dichlorhydiin, 
acetone is first formed, and that the hypothetical bromodicblorhydrin, 
from which propylphycite is obtained, does not exist. P. P. B. 

Fermentation of Glucose. Bv L. Boutroux (Oompf. rend., 91, 
236 — 238). — In a previous paper (this Journal, 36, 666) the author 
states that by sowing the ferment Mycoderma aceti in a solution of 
glucose, lactic acid is produced ; on further examination of the acid, 
however, he finds that in all its reactions it corresponds to the gluconic 
acid of Hlasiwetz and Habermann (Amden, 155, 123) ; its formula is 
identical, CeHiaOT, but its calcium salt contains 1 instead of 2 mols. 
B2O, 

This reaction is not fermentation properly so called, but merely 
oxidation, since every molecule of glucose ab^rbs 1 atom of oxygen. 

L. T. O^S. 

Fermentation of Glucose, By Maumen^ (Gmpt rend., 91, 
331). — The author states that in his TraitS theoreHque etpraiique de h 
fahHcaMon du sucre, he shows that the gluconic acid of Boutroux (pre- 
vious Abstract) is produced by the oxidation of glucose by copper 
acetate, mercuric oxide, ^c. From his experiments, he finds that the 
acid contains a molecule of oxygen more than Boutroux gives in his 


formula. He has not published his results. L. T. O’S. 

Chemisiry of Sugar (Dinglpolyt. 237, 14*6— 153).— Horsin- 
Deon examined palm-sugar from Calcutta with the following 
results :— 

Cane-sugar 87*97 

Reducing sugar 1*71 

Gum — 4i*88 

Water and volatile constituent 1*88 

Ash 0-50 

Mannite, and lobS 3*06 

The sugar was fermenting. 


Liebermann and Horman have examined the glucoside from Persian 
berries, and represent its decomposition thus : — 

OwHasOj, + SHaO = 2 C„Hio 05 + 4,OJB[u06. 
Zanthorhamnin. Rhamnetin. Sugar. 


They succeeded in obtaining beautiful crystals of the sugar, which 
analysis showed to be identical with isodidcite. Its rotatory power is 
given by— 

Mb = + 8*07^ 
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Honig and Rosenfeld have obtained a compound of grape-sugar and 
sodium, CeHiiKaOe, by decomposing an alcoholic sugar solution with 
alcoholic sodium. 

E. Demole has effected a partial synthesis of milk-sugar. Milk- 
sugar was decomposed into galactose and lactoglucose by means of 
dilute acid, and the mixture was treated at the boiling point with 
acetic anhydride. The resulting ether was saponified with baryta; 
the product after repeated crystalKsation from alcohol agreed with 
milk-sugar in all its properties. An analogous experiment with cane- 
sugar did not succeed. 

V . Lippmann has investigated the inversion of cane-sugar hy means 
of carbonic anhydride, and has fonnd that with dry gas and sugar no 
inversion takes place. A sugar solution of -f 100° saturated with 
carbonic anhydride showed after 150 days a rotetion of — 44*2° ; the 
inversion was thus complete. The inverting power of carbonic anby- 
dride is considerably increased by strong pressure. A solution of 100° 
saturated with the gas under pressure and heated, is completely in- 
verted in 20 to 30 minutes. 

By the action of zinc chloride on fused sugar, the author obtained a 
liquid which by fractional distillation yielded aldehyde, acetone, 
iiietacetone, formic acid, acetic acid, furfurol, and apparently mesetyl 
oxide. Besides these, carbonic anhydride, carbonic oxide, hydrocar- 
bon, ethylene and propylene were observed. In the neck of the retort 
sn^ll, pure ^white, h^d crystala were found, which had a melting 
point of 150°, and which by analysis agreed with hexmethylbenzene, 

Durin has found that in a solution of cane-sugar containing invert 
sugar, no inversion of the cane-sugar takes place at a temperature of 
70° to 75°, when the alkalinity is maintained about that of ‘OOl of 
CaO. When heated to from 75° to 114°, the solution becomes faintly 
acid, and the inversion begins and goes on until completed. If the 
solution is maintained alkaline, no inversion takes place. The presence 
of invert sugar is not necessary, the inversion taking place without it 
on formation of the acid, 

Wachtel finds that thfe arabic acid of the beet is not separated by 
lime and filtration, but forms an arabate which must be found in the 
molasses. 

E. Weyerhas found tricarballylic acid in the residue of Robert’s 
apparatus, and has obtained it pure by Lippmann’s process. The 
same author has obtained vanillin from many raw sugars by agitating 
an acid solution of the sugar with ether. 

Lippmann finds the composition of tribasic calcium saccharate 
to be— 

0i2H220u + 3CaO •+• SHsO. J. T. 

Decomposition-products of Sugar. By E. Reichardt and 
others (Bied. Gentr., 1880, 659). — ^By the action of bromine on cane- 
sugar, one-third is converted into gluconic acid, one-third into glucose, 
and the remainder into gum. By allowing a thin stream of melted 
sugar to fall on heated chloride of zinc, Lippmann observed that a 
very violent reaction set in, aldehyde, acetic acid, furfurol and other 
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products being formed, together with hexmethylbenzene, a body 
having a melting point of 150®, and boiling point of 258—260®. 

J. K C. 

Saonimio Acid (Oazzetta^ 10, 240 — 245), and Saculmin 
(ibid., — 361). By F. Sestini — This acid is obtained by treating 
crude saculmin (this voL, p. 538) with a cold dilute solution of 
potash or soda, filtering and precnpitating ; the precipitate is washed 
and dried over sulphuric acid. It then forms Instrous black fragments, 
sparingly soluble in water, easily in dilute alcohol, but almost insoluble 
in absolute alcohol. It may be purified by fractionally precipitating its 
alcoholic solution with ether. Its solutions are precipitated by baryta, 
by hydrochloric acid, or by sodium chloride. When heated to 100 , it 
is altered, and is no longer completely soluble in dilute alcohol or in 
potash solution. The results of the analyses correspond with the 
formula OnHioOi, so that its formation may be represented by 
OijHaiOia = CiiHioOi 4* H.OOOH 4- OH^O. The silver compound ob- 
tained on adding silver nitrate to an alcoholic solution of saculmic 
acid exactly neutralised with potash, had the formula On’R^AgOt. 
Barium saauTmate, C^^HisBaOs 4- HiO, was thrown down as a brown 
precipitate on adding baryta- water to a solution of saculmic acid. 

Saculmin . — ^The residue left after the crude saculmin had been 
treated with cold potash solution, as above mentioned, is partly 
soluble in hoi 5 per cent, potash solution ; this portion the author calls 
so/cuhrums aM, and the insoluble residue sacfi^in. Analysis shows 
that saculmous acid contains more carbon and less hydrogen than sac- 
ulmic acid. Saculmin after treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid 
has the composition and m^ be regarded as an anhydride 

derived from 4 mols. saoculiic acid, OuHioOi, by elimination of 1 mol. 
H 2 O. It has a strong affinity for bases, taking up potash and baryta 
from their solutions ; these combinations are not decomposed even by 
prolonged washing with distilled water. 0. E. G. 

Action of Glycerol on Starch. By K Ztjlkowski (Ber., 13, 
1395 — 1398). — Since glycerol at 190® is capable of diswlving 6 per 
cent, of powdered starch and converting it into the soluble modifica- 
tion, soluble starch may be easily prepared by heating potato starch 
with glycerol at 180 — ^190® for half an hour (if rice or wheat starch is 
used, the conversiou takes place much more slowly). The solution is 
allowed to cool down to 120®, when it is poured into three times its 
volume of strong alcohol. 

The precipitated starch is washed with alcohol first by decantation 
and then on a cotton filter with the aid of a filter-pump until it is free 
from glycerol. It may be further purified by solution in warm water, 
and reprecipitation by alcohol. 

This soluble starch appears to be identical with Masohke’s prepara- 
tion (OmeUn Kraut, 4, 540), since its solution is powerfully dextro- 
gyrate, and the substance loses its solubility when dfrJed. 

The concentrated aqueous solutkm slowly deposits insoluble starch. 

Dilute solutions are precipitated by lime and baryta- water, and are 
coloured blue by iodine. TV. 0. W. 
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Nature of the Sugar in the Liver. By J. Sbegen and 
P. Kratbohmeb (FJluger's ArcMv ,^ 22, 206 — 214). — The object of 
this paper is to combat the assertion of Mnscnlns and Mering (Zeftsch* 
f. Physiol. Ohem.y 2) that maltose is found in the liver. A prelimi- 
nary experiment is described, in which the extract obtained, when 
examined by fermentation, reduction, and the polarxseope, gave evi- 
dence only of the presence of grape-sugar. 

The method of extracting the sugar by fractional precipitation as 
used by Musculus and Mering is described at length, and the results 
of experiments by this method are given ; no evidence of any other 
sugar than grape-sugar could be obtained. Then follow the details 
of experiments with cold liver extract. The first series yielded the 
same result as before. A second and third series gave such a high 
specific rotation that the presence of maltose was suspected. The 
authors, however, give a Afferent explanation of this ihigh specific 
rotation. The figures were obtained from the liquids which had been 
fermented, and the results of experiments are given which show that 
dextrin in the presence of grape-sugar and yeast readily ferments, 
and that a body is formed having a very high specific rotation, which 
reduces copper solutions energetically. A large number of experi- 
ments were also made by dialysis. The dialysate was examined by 
fermentation, reduction of copper solution, and the polariscope, and 
again after treatment with hydrochloric acid ; all the results tend to 
show that grape-sugar alone was present, and to this view the authors 
therefore adhere. W. IT. 

Maltodextrin. By A. Hbezfelx) (Bied. Oentr.y 1880, 347 — ^350). — 
Experiments on the saccharification of starch by means of diastase 
having raised some doubts respecting the formul© of the products 
formed, the author instituted those mentioned in the present article in 
order to obtain further information on the subject, ^e results of his 
labours show that saccharification of starch by diastase always pro- 
duces dextrin through the series of amylo-, erythro-, and achroo- 
dextrin ; at the same time a part of the achroodextrin is transformed 
into m^todextrin and maltose. This transformation takes place 
within certain limits. The absence of a sufficient quantity of sugar 
arrests the process, which is however resumed when the fermentation 
is allowed to proceed in the produced su^r. The temperature must 
be under ; if higher, and up to 80 , the diastase operates only 
as far as the erythro- and malto-dextrin stage, it being uncertain if 
achroodextrin and maltose will be produced. These conclusions 
coincide with those of Payen, by whom, howeveii maltodextrin was 
only considered a transition product. 

The view of Musculus, that the starch molecule splits up into sugar 
ou the one side and dextrin on the other, finds further refutation in 
these experiments, for, as sho^?vn by Bondonneau, both maltose and 
maltodextrin are produced by the action of diastase on dextrin quite 
free from starch. The theory must therefore be set aside until some 
satisfactory evidence is brought in its favour. J. S'. 

Preparation of Laurie, Myiistio, Palmitic, and Stearic Alde- 
hydes. By E. Krafft (Bar., 18, 1413 — 1418). — Immo aldehyde. 
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CiaB[240, is prepared by subjecting to dry distillation under a pres- 
sure of 16 — 26 mm. a mixture of calcium or barium formate (3 parts) 
and laurate (2 parts), to which a small quantity of calcium carlxtnate 
has been added to dimmish the fusibility. If the distillation is not 
carried on too far, the distillate can be easily purided by rectidca- 
tion under diminished pressure, after it has been freed from oily 
impurities by lying on porous plates. After reciystallisation from 
ether it forms glistening plates, which melt at 44'6® and boil at 143® 
under 22 mm. pressure. 

MyrisHc dldehyde^ C14H28O, obtained by a similar process, melts at 
62' 5 , and boils at 169® under 22 mm pressure. 

JPahnitic aldehyde^ OieHjiO, crystallises in pearly plates, which melt 
at 68*6® and boil at 193® under 22 mm. pressure. The body pre- 
viously known as cetyl aldehyde appears to be merely impure cetyl 
alcohol. 

Stearic aldehyde^ CisH^O, melts at 63*5® and boils at 213° under 
22 mm. pressure, and at 261® under 100 mm. pressure. It crystallises 
in plates, which exhibit a bluish lustre. W. 0. W. 

Monobromacetone and the Alcohol of Acetone. By A. Em- 
MEBLiNG and R. Wagner {Annalen^ 204, 27—49). — The Timin object 
of the authors was to obtain from acetone a b^y which they name 
cbcetol^ CH8.00.CHs.0H, by the action of silver oxide or an alkaline 
carbonate on monobromacetone. The monobromacetone was prepared 
by acting ou 100 grams of acetone with 138 grama of bromine. At 
djret one drop of bromine was added to start the reaction, and then 
the rest was drawn through iu the form of vapour mixed with air by 
means of an aspirator. Tbe next step was to replace the bromine by 
the OH group, by actiug ou the monobromacetone with silver oxide 
and watOT. A volatile oil was thus obtained, which has a strong re- 
ducing action on Feliling’s solution, and which the authors believe to 
be acetol ; but they failed to separate it from the water with which io 
was combined. In the attempts to eftect the dehydration of acetol, 
small quantities of an oily liquid with high boiling point, of the for- 
mula OsHsOa + ajHaO, were obtained, and also a second one having 
the composition CsHeO, but which is not identical with acetone or 
other known compounds. The first of these is probably propylene 
glycol, which on further dehydration is converted into CaHeO. In 
the preparation of acetol an acid was also obtained, which has a com- 
position answering to the formula 0iaHi807. 

Action of Potassium Oarhonate on an Aqueotis Solution of Monohrom- 
cbcetone. — 100 grams of monohromacetoue were heated at 66° for a day 
and a half with 70 grams of potassium carbonate dissolved in 100 
grams of water. On filtering and distilling, a liquid of strongly re- 
ducing power was obtained. A part of this was submitted in sealed 
tubes to the action of freezing mixtures, and this yielded a stronger 
solution of acetol, which again became more concentrated when dis- 
tilled at 60® to 60® in a vacuum. The strongest solution of acetol 
which the authors succeeded in obtaining was estimated to contain 
not more than 11 per cent. 

The experiment have shown that acetol is very soluble in water, 
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to wliicli it imparts a pleasant odour and a nut-like taste. It boils at 
above 100°, and is volatile in steam. Its specific gravity is greater 
than that of crater. When distilled, it yields a liquid containing more 
water and a residue richer in acetol. When a frozen solution thaws, 
the portion which first liquefies contains more acetol than the rest. 
Evaporated over sulphuric acid it leaves no residue. Solutions of 
acetol reduce alkaline solutions of copper oxide with separation of the 
red suboxide: they also reduce ammoniacal solutions of silver and 
bismuth oxides on boiling. The solution of pure acetol has a neutral 
reaction, but on boiling with water an acid body is formed. Strong 
dehydrating agents, such as copper sulphate and calcium chloride, 
destroy acetol. Bases such as lime and baryta, and also potassium 
carbonate, decompose it with formation of an acid, especially on 
warming. On oxidation with potassium dichromate and dilute sul- 
phuric acid, it yields acetic and carbonic acids. G. T. A. 

Action of Ethylamine and Diethylamine on Acetone. By 
0. Eppikoeb {Afinalen, 204, 60 — 67). — By the action of ammonia on 
acetone, Heintz obtained a number of compounds, the most important 
of which were diacetonamine, triacetonamine, and dehydrotriaceton- 
amine (this Journal, 1874, 1081 ; and 1876, 351). It seemed probable, 
therefore, that similar reactions would take place between amines and 
acetone. 

Etbylamine and diethylamine were not fonnd to behave towards 
acetone in a maimer analogous to ammouia, for ethylamine alone 
forms a base, and one only, ethyldiacetonamine, corresponding with 
diacetonamine, whilst ethyltriacetonamine and its dehydro-compound 
either do not exist at all, or could not be obtained by the author’s 
methods. 

Diethylamine acts towards acetone in a manner analogons neither to 
ammonia nor to dimethyknune. In fact it seems that the capacity of 
acting with the amines on acetone decreases as their number of carbon 
atoms increases. Phenylamine, for instance, was found by Pauly 
(Anmlen^ 187, 198) to luive no action on acetone. G. T. A. 

Vapour-densities of Anhydrous and Hydrated Formic and 
Acetic Acids. By 0. Pbtterson and G. Ekstband (Per., 13, 1191 — 
1196. — ^In this investigation the authors have used a method similar 
in principle to that of Dumas, but combining the accuracy of Bunsen’s 
thermostatic method. 

A vessel, A, made from thin glass tubing, closed at one end, and 
having a thin glass tube sealed to the other, is weighed filled with 
air, and then with the vapour of the body experimented on. Its capa- 
city is ascertained by weighing it, filled up to a mark on the narrow 
tube, with water free from air. It is then filled with dry air and 
weighed, and thus the weight of water and its volume found. The 
narrow tube is drawn out into a capillary above the mark. A similar 
apparatus, Au is made, and used as a tare for a 1 Both are filled 
with dry air, brought on to the pans of a balance, and equilibrium 
carefolly established. A is then suspended in a tube containing the 
bfjmd^ at the temperature of the vapour of which the determination is 
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to be made. In this it is heated for some minutes, and then sealed. 
It is finally weighed, after washing with alcohol, drying, and cooling, 
nsing A as tare. The end of the capillary of A is then cut off, and 
the liquid introduced into it. It is then heated as above, and soon 
becomes filled with the vapour of the liquid, some of which con- 
denses in the capillary ; to remove this a cyhudrical piece of platinum 
foil attached to a copper wire, is heated and passed over the capillary. 
When all is vaporised the capillary is sealed, and the tube, when cold, 
is washed with alcohol, dried, and weighed. In this manner, the 
weights of the volumes of air and vapour filling A at a certain tem- 
perature are obtained, from which the vapour-density may be calcu- 
Lited, Further, the temperature of observation may be calculated 
from the weight of air m A at that temperature. 

The tables (p. 869) contain the results of observations made with 
acetic and formic acids, containing varying amounts of water. These 
show that in case of formic acid addition of water increases the boiling 
point, whilst with acetic acid the opposite takes place ; also that water 
decreases the vapour-density of these acids. P. P. B. 

Butyl and Isobutyl Hippurates. By G. Campani and D. Bizzarbi 
{Qazzetta, 10, 257—260). 

Isohutyl COPh.NH.CB[ 2 .COO(CHa,CHMe 2 ), prepared by 

the action of isobutyl iodide on silver hippurate, crystallises in minute 
transparent, rhombic prisms (m. p. 45 — 46^), having an odour of aniseed 
and a persistent hitter taste. It is insoluble in water, hut soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform. 

Normal huiyl Mjp^uraU^ C0Ph.l7H.CH8.C00(CH2)3.0H8, prepared 
in the same way, crystallises wiili greater difficulty than its isomeride. 
It forms quadratic prisms (m. p. 40—41°), resemblmg the isohutyl 
compound m odour and taste, and also in its solubility. It is saponified 
by the action of potash. 

The author draws attention to the fact that, like many other 
ethereal salts of carboxylic acids, the melting point becomes lower as 
the alcoholic radicle becomes more complex. 

Melting point. 


Methyl hippurate 80’5° 

Ethyl „ 60 5 

Isohutyl 45-5 

Butyl 40*5 

Isoamyl „ 27*5 


Actdon of Potash on Ethyl Isochlorobutyrate. By A. Tbsta 
(Gazzetta, 10, 877— 383).— Balbiano (this Journal, 36, 615) found that 
when ethyl isochlorobutyrate was decomposed with baryta indilute solu- 
tions, hydroxybutyric acid was formed as the principal product of the 
reaction, but at the same time a secondary reaction gave risie to di- 
hutyllactic acid, and a small quantity of another acid which combined 
readily with bromine, perhaps methacrylic acid. The author’s experi- 
ments were made with the object of ascertaining the nature of the 
second acid. 

Ethyl isochlorobutyrate (4 parts) is allowed to drop slowly into a 
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boiling solution of potash (6 parts), in water (1 part). The product 
is then diluted with water, and after being boiled to expel the alcohol 
produced bj the saponification, is treated with dilute si^phuric acid in 
slight excess, and agitated with ether. A dense white gelatinous pre- 
cipitate, consisting of dibutyllactic acid, and a polymeride of znetha- 
crylic acid, is thus produced (see next abstract). This precipitate is 
filtered off, and the ethereal solution distilled to dryness, when a dense 
oily liquid is obtained, holding a little dibutyllactic acid in suspension ; 
this may be separated by dfluting with ether and filtering. After 
removal of the ether, the acids are neutralised with zinc oxide, and 
the sparingly soluble zinc hydroxybutyrate separated by crystallisation. 
The more soluble zinc salt is decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
the(, liberated acids neutralised with silver oxide, and the silver salts 
separated by fractional crystallisation from their solutions in water 
and alcohol. In this way the silver salts of ethoryisohutifric aiddy 
CMea(OBt).COOH, and methacrylie acid, OK^ I CMe COOH, can be 
isolated. The formation of these two acids may be represented by the 
following equations ; — 

OHa-OMeOLCOOEt + 2KHO = OHal OMe.COOK + KOI + EtHO 

4- HgO- 

OMeaOLOOOEt + 2KHO = OMe 2 (OEt).COOK + KCl + HA 

0. E. G. 

Dibutyllactic Acid aud a Polyzneride of Metbaorylio Acid. 
By L. BaIiBiano and A. Testa (OaazeUa^ 10, 373 — 377). — ^When ethyl 
isochlorobuiyrate is saponified by boiling with aqueous potash-solution, 
and the liquid is acidified with sulphuric acid, and agitated with ether, 
a gelatinous white precipitate is produced, which consists of dibutyl- 
lactic acid, and a polymeride of methacrylie acid. To separate these, 
the precipitate, after being well washed with ether, is treated with hot 
water; the polymeride of methacrylie acid dissolves readily, whilst the 
dibulyllactic acid remains behind ; by reprecipitating the solution with 
ether and again dissolving in warm water, repeating the operation 
once or twice, the polymeride may be obtained in a comparatively pure 
state ; the dibutyllactic acid, however, obstinately retains traces of the 
polymeride. Both these substances dosely resemble one another in 
physical characters, being amorphous, and when dry transparent and 
gelatinous, like isinglass. 

DibutyllactiG acid, COOH.OMe8.0.0Mea.OOOEI[, is not sensibly 
attacked by hot nte'e acid, but is readily decomposed when fused 
with potash ; the reaction has not been examined by the author further 
than to note that much potassium carbonate is produced. 

The polymeride of methacrylie acid differs from that described by 
Engelhom and Eittig, paj!tionlarly in its reaction when fusad wi& 
potash. The modification described by the author is readily decom- 
posed under these circumstances, whilst Engelhom and Mttig’s is 
attacked with difficulty. C. B. G. 

OctyHo Aceto-acetate and its Derivatives. By M. GuTSSsrr 
(Annalm, 204, 1 — ^14). — Mthylociylcbeeioa^^ or 

CHj.OO.CH(CfrHn).OOOEt, is prepared by acting on efehyl aceto^ 

S j) i ' 
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sodacetate with octyl iodide. It is a colourless oil (b. p. 280 — ^282®, 
uneorr,), which refracts light strongly, aud has a sp. gr. of 0'9304 
(at 18*5®, compared with water at 17*5°). On saponification it yields 
octylacetone (normal methyl nonylketone), and octylacetic acid 
(c^roic acid). 

Ethylio dioctylacetoaeetafe, O22H42O3, obtained by acting on ethyl 
aeetosodacetate with octyl iodide, is a light colourless oil (b. p. 340 — 
342°, uncorr.). 

On saponification, it yields dioctylacetone and dioctylaoetio acid, 
which is isomeric with stearic acid. Dioctylic or isostearic acid, 
C18H3SO2, differs from btearic add in its melting point, 38*5° ; that of 
stearic acid, according to Heintz (Annalm^ 84, 299), being 69*1 — 
69*2°. When slowly crystallised from alcohol, it consists of fine, 
colourless, transparent plates. The sodivm salt can be obtained as a 
white powder, which, when moistened, swells up to a gelatinous mass, 
easily soluble in water. The barium salt, (Oi8H8aOs)2Ba, crystallises 
from alcohol in snow-white, matted needles, which in presence of 
moisture form a viscous mass. The silver salt, CisHisOaAg, is inso- 
luble in water, and becomes blackened on exposure to light. The ethyl 
salt, OnHas-COOEt, prepa^ by saturating an alcoholic solution of the 
add with hydrochloric add gas, and adding water, is a colourless oil, 
which could not be crystallised % cooling to 0®, 0*. T. A. 


Two New Syntheses of Methyl-ethyl-hydroxyaoetic Acid. 
By E. Booking^ (Annalei^ 204, 14 — 26). — (1.) From methyl-ethyl- 
ketone, by heating it with an aqueous solution of hydrocyanic acid 
and hydrochloric acid, and extracting with ether, or better, by adding 
a little more than the calculated (quantity of potassium cyanide, then 
a molecule of fummg hydrochloric acid, drop by drop, and finally, 
after addition of the same quantity of hydrochloric acid, heating on 
the water-bath. 

Another method is to heat the ketone for a day with anhydrous 
hydrocyanic acid in a closed tube, at 70 — 80°. 

Methyl-ethyl-hydroxy acetic acid, C5H10O3, or OBtMe(OH).OOOH, 
is very soluble, has a sour taste and reaction, and sublimes at 90° in 
fine, colourless, stellate groups of needles, which, when thrown into 
water, rotate rapidly during solution. The acid agrees in the above 
properties with the ethomethoxalic acid of Praukland and Duppa 
(^A/boudefif 135, 36), but differs in melting point — 63°, instead of 66°. 
The silver salt, OsHeOaAg, agrees in properties with the corresponding 
compound of Frankland and Duppa, The barium salt, (06Hs03)aBa, 
consists of colourless, soluble, silky masses. The zinc salt forms a 
bulky, white, crystalline precipitate. Methyl-ethyl- hydroxyacetio acid, 
when heated with fuming hy^iodio acid, is decomposed wiiih difficulty, 
yielding methylethylacetic acid. 

(2.) From methylethylacetic acid, by converting it into flt-bromo- 
methylethylaoetic add, and heating the ethyl salt of fche latter with 
sodium carbonate. (j, 


Saberic Add produced by Osldntion. By F. Gantter and 
V. HxXiL (Ber., 13, 1165 — 1170). — ^This acid was prepared by oxidising 
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palm oil with nitric acid ; the product, after being repeatedly melted, 
was extracted with ether, as long as the portions sparingly soluble in 
ether, after crystallising from water, exhibited the melting point, 135®. 
This portion was then dissolved in ammonia, and fractionated by pre- 
cipitating mth calcium chloride. The second fraction yielded an acid 
(m. p. 139®), which, after crystallisation from strong nitric add, and 
then from water, exhibited the melting point, 140®, viz , that of pure 
suberic acid. From solutions containing sodium chloride, it crystallises 
in feathery crystals, resembling those of ammonium chloride. It 
distils about 300®, without decomposition, and is not volatilised by 
steam. 100 pts. of water dissolve 0*142 of the acid at 15*5®. The fol- 
lowing salts have been prepared (see table, pp. 873 and 874). 

Ethyl suberate is obtained by digesting 15 grams of suberic acid 
^d 25 grams of alcohol, with 25 grams of concentrated sulphuric add ; 
it boils at 280 — 282®, is decomposed by boiling with soda, but only 
partially by aqueous ammonia. P. P. B. 

Trioxymaleic Acid. By S. Tanatar (Per., 13, 1382—1388).— 
Trioxymaleio add is prepared by oxidising a cold dilute solution of 
potassium maleate with a dilute solution of potassium permanganate. 
W hen the operation is finished, the manganese oxide is removed by 
filtration, and the filtrate is acidified with acetic acid and concentrated 
by evaporation. The solution is then boiled with calcium acetate and 
filtered. As the filtrate cools, rhombic prisms of caldum trioxymaleate 
are deposited, but several days are requii*ed for the complete separa- 
tion of these crystals- A former yield of this salt may frequently be 
obtained by treating the residue, consisting chiefiy of c^cinm oxalate, 
with boiling water. In order to prepare the free acid, calcium trioxy- 
maleate is converted into the potassium salt by boiling with a solution 
of potash; and the lead salt obtained from the potassium salt 1^ 
double decomposition is subjected to the action of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. 0[}noxyinaleic acid is a thick colourless liquid which is converted 
at 110® into a brittle amorphous mass resembling glass in appearance. 
The dried add dissolves freely in water and sparingly iu alcohol. It 
melts at 110® and begins to decompose at 180®. This add forms two 
unciystallisable potassium salts, which are very soluble in water. Cad- 
mium and barium trioxymaieates crystallise in rhombic prisms, freely 
soluble in hot water. Ine zim salt, CiHiZnO-? -f 2 H 2 O, forms trans- 
parent, lustrous, rhombic prisms, which are sparingly soluble. Silver 
trioxymaleate is amorphous. Diethyl triorymdleate, C4H2Et20t, is a 
colourless liquid of the consistency of honey. Jt is soluble in alco- 
hol, ether, and water. The diacetic derivative of this ethereal salt, 
OiEtaAcaO?, is a thick liquid which solidifies to a crystalline mass 
composed of silky needles (m. p. 48®) when kept for several weeks. 

The presence of two hydroxyl groups in this add is evidence in 
favour of Fittig’s views of the ooxistitution of fumario and maleic adds. 

COOH.O(OH)..OO.OOOH. COOH.OHi.6.COOH. 

Trioj^inalw Mid. Ualne Mid. 

OOOH.CH: OH.OOOH. 

XSuiMiie Mid. 


W. 0. w. 
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Preparation of tlie Ethereal Salts of Tartaric and Racemic 
Acids. ByR. ANCSHXJTzand A. Pictet (Per., 13, 1175 — 1178andl538). 
The chief difficulty in obtaining these ethers by the ordinary mothed is 
dne to the fact that water decomposes them. The authors recommend 
treating the solution of the acid in alcohol with hydrochloric acid 
gas in the cold. The saturated solution is allowed to stand and then 
treated with a stream of dry air, and the alcohol and aqueous hydro- 
chloric acid are removed by heating the solution under reduced 
pressure on the water-bath. The product so obtained is again treated 
in a manner similar to the free acid, and then after drying in the man- 
ner described is distilled under reduced pressure. By this method tho 
following ethers have been prepared : — 

Dimethyl dextrotartrate, C 2 H 2 (OH) 2 (OOOMe)a, is a viscous, odour- 
less, strongly-refractive liquid ; has a sweet taste. After some time 
it suddenly assumes the solid state, forming a crystalline mass melting 
at 48°. The solid ether is easily soluble in alcohol, chloroform, and 
benzene, from which it may be obtained in well-formed crystals. Its 
sp. gr. at 15° is 1 8403, it boils at 163° under 23 mm. pressure, and at 
280° under atmospheric pressure. 

Diethyl dextrotaitrate^ CaH2(OH)2(COOEt)2, is a colourless, viscous 
liquid. Its sp. gr. is 1*2097 at 14°, it boils at 162® under 19 mm 
pressure, and at 280° under ordinary pressure. 

Dipro^yl dextrotarirate, C2H2(OH)2(OOOPr)a, is a colourless liquid, 
more mobile than the ethyl salt. Its sp. gr. is 1*1892 at 17°, it boils 
at 181° under 28 mm. pressure, and at 303° under ordinary pressure. 

A column 220 mm. long, with a Wild’s polaristrobometer, gave tho 
following results, the temperature being about 18° : — 


* 

Angle of 
rotation. 

p 

1 i 

M. 

DilPorenco. 

Dimethyl ether 

+ 6*40 

+ 1*83 

■h 3'26 

\ 12*13 

Diethyl „ 

+ 19 ‘88 

+ 7*47 

+ 16 '30 
+ 28 20 

Dinrouvl .. ........ 

+ 30 *80 

+ 12 ‘09 

} 12*90 




The difference between the molecular rotatory power of tho dimethyl 
and diethyl ethers is seen to be the same as that between the diethyl and 
dipropyl ethers. 

Dimethyl^racemaie forms a white crystalline mass, crystallising ft’om 
alcohol in monoolinic crystals resembling augite ; it molts at 85° and 
boils at 282° under ordinary pressure. Its alcohoUc solution is opti- 
cally inactive. 

Diacetoxyl-dexiroiariaric mhydride, C2H2(OAc)20iO3, melts at 126 
—129® (Perkin, 126°). Its benzene solution rotates strongly to tho 
right. The aqueous or alcoholic solution of its syrupy acid hydrate is 
Iflavogyrate, as axe also the barium and sodium salts. 

D\benz(tyUdeGstrcia/irtanG anhydride, C&(O^z)20^Oii, forms small, 
white needl^ easily soluble in alcohol, chloroform, and benzene. It 
melts at 174° • Alkalis and ammonia ^aolve it, but it is insoluble in 
waiter. 
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JDiacetyl-racemio anhydride^ CaH2(0iLc)2Ca08, melts at 122 — ^126®. 
It is optically inactive, as also is its aqueous solution. P. P. B. 

Citric Acid. By G. Andrioni (Ber., 13, 1394 — 1395). — By treat- 
ing ethyl bromacetate with the product of the action of sodium on an 
ethereal solution of triethyl malate and distilling the naixture in a 
vacuum, a noncrystallisable syrupy liquid is obtained which the author 
believes to be ethylcitric acid. W. C. W. 

Propylneurine. By H. G. Mobley {Oom^t rend,, 91, 333—334). 
— By heating propylene chlorhydrin with trimethylamine at 100® in 
sealed tubes propyleneneurine chloride, C8H6(HO).NMe301, is ob- 
tained. It forms colourless, transparent crystals, is very hygroscopic, 
and acquires a brown colour on exposure to light. Its platinochloride 
crystallises in plates, insoluble in alcohol and ether, but soluble in 
water. By treating the chloride with moist silver oxide, a syrupy 
basic liquid is obtained, most probably the free base. 

By heating propylene chlorhydrin with dimethylamine at 100® 
for some time a neutral liquid is obtained which yields a crystalline 
platinochloride of the formula (C8H70H.NMe)2.2H01.PtCl4. 

L. T. O’S. 

Ssrnthesis of Thiohydamtcon. By B. Andbeasoh (Ber., 13, 1421— 
1423). — Thiohydantoin thioglyoollate is formed when an aqueous solu- 
tion of cyanamide and thiogly colic acid is evaporated to dryness.^ 

CaH4S03 + ON*.3SrH3 = CsHJSTaSO + HjO. 

ThioglycoUic acid. Thiohydantoin. 

The residue is dissolved in water and the thiohydantoin precipitated 
by ammonia. W. 0. W. 

Carbamideacetosulphonic Acid, a New Derivative of Thio- 
hydantoin. By R. Anbreasch (B«*., 13, 1423 — 1427).— 
oarbamideacetosfdphmate, NB[j.OO.NH.OO.CH2.S08E[, is formed by 
adding potassium chlorate in small quantities to 5 grams of thiohy- 
dantoSn and 50 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr, 1 08). The mixture 
is gently warmed to start the reaction, but it 3ie evolution of chlorine 
takes place too rapidly, the temperature must be lowered ; 4'2 grams 
of potassium chlorate are required for 5 grams of thiohydantoin. 
When the reaction is complete, the potassium salt slowly separates as 
a crystalline meal, which is freed as much as possible from the mother- 
liquor, washed with alcohol, and crystallised from warm water. It 
forma monoclinic plates, which require for solution 58‘6 parts of water 
at 22® and 4-3 at 100®. 

Potassium carbamideacetosulphonate is decomposed by nitrous acid 
with the formation of acid potassium acetosnlphonate and carbonic 
anhydride, O^HsOTaSOa + NaOs = CsHaKSO^ + CO, + 2N* + H3O. 

W. 0. W. 

Synthesis of Meta-isopropyltoluene. By A. Zieqleb and W. 
Kblbb (Ber,, 13, 1399 — 1402). — ^The meta-isopropyltoluene, which is 
formed by treating a mixture of 600 grams of toluene and 100 grams 
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of ipopropyl iodid© with. 40 grains of alnminiiim ohlond©, is id6iitical 
with the oymene obtained from resin oil 13, 1157). 

^ W. 0. w. 

A New Oymene from Light Resin OU. By W. Kelbe (Ber., 
13, 1157— 1160).— Light resin oil when treated with soda is separated 
into two portions, one containing the salts of acids belong to the fatty 
series, and the other consisting of several hydrocarbons. On distilla- 
tion, the latter gave a fraction boiling at 170— 17«®, and consisting of 
the new oymene. When it is heated with strong sulphuric acid, two 
sulphonio acids are produced, which may he separated hy taking ad- 
vantage of the difference in solubility of their barium salts in alcohol. 

Barium, o^-cymene-sulphonate, (OioHi 8 S 03 )sBa -j- H 2 O, crystallising 
in shining leaflets, is the less soluble salt ; by treatment with phos- 
phorus pentachloride and ammonia, in yields a sulphamide crystallising 
from water in leaflets (m. p. 73®). 

Barium ^~cym€ne~8u,lj>honaie is obtained from the filtrate from 
the above as an ill-defined crystalline mass. It separates as a crys- 
talline powder from absolute alcohol in which it is easily' soluble. 
^’•Cymene-suLphamide crystallises from water in large, flexible, glis- 
tening leaflets, resembling naphthalene. 

The oymene obtained from barium a-cymene-snlphonate by heating 
it at 200® with hydrochloric acid, is a colourless, strongly refractive 
liquid, having an odour like cymene, and boiling at 173 — 175®. On 
oxidation it yields isopbthalio acid, and since its |S-sulphonio acid 
differs from that of metaoymene, the author regards it as meta-isopro- 
pyltoluene. P. P. B. 

Action of Bromine on Toluene and its Derivatives. By C, 
L. Jackson and A. W. Field (Ben, 13, 1215 — 1216). — The authors 
have determined the amount of bonzyl compounds formed by the action 
of bromine on toluene, parachlorotoluene, parabromo- and orthobromo- 
tolueue, at temperatures varying from 80® to a little above the boiling 
point of these compounds. These experiments show that at higher 
temperatures benzyl compounds are formed, and at lower substituled 
toluenes, as pointed out by Beilstein. The benzyl compounds form 
the chief pinduct at temperatures near the boiling point of toluene ; 
above this there is a slight increase for every increment of tempera- 
ture, but the greatest increase takes place between 100® and 111®, 
Toluene takes up bromine more easily than its substituted derivatives ; 
in the case of the monobromotoluenes the para-componnd when treated 
with bromine forms benzyl derivatives more qmckly than the mota, 
and this latter more quickly than the ortho. Finally, the authors 
find that the presence of iodine in toluene does not prevent the forma- 
tion of benzyl bromide at high temperatures. P. P, B, 

Parachlorobenzyl Compounds. By 0, L. Jackson and J. White 
(Per., 13, 1217 — 1218). — In a former communication one of the 
authors has shown the neceasity of a revision of these compounds 
which have been studied by the following: — Bohler (Armalen,. 164, 
56), Yogt and Henninger {ihul, 166, 372), Pauly lihid., 167, 187), 
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Beilstein (fbid,^ 116, 336), Nenhof 147, 339), and Naqxiet (iW., 

SuppL, 2, 249). 

Pceraohlorobenzyl bromide (m. p. 48*5®), treated with sodium sul- 
phite, yields a sulphonic acid crystallising in quadrangular leaflets 
(m. p. about 108®), which are very unstable, and its chloride melts at 
85*5® . Sodium and potassium parachlorobenzylsulphonate crystallise 
without water, the barium salt with 2H80, the calcium salt with 7 and 
2H3O, the copper salt with 2H2O, the lead salt with 1 moL HaO, 
and the basic lead salt contains PbOaHa^HaO. 

j^arachlorobemyl sulphide^ (C6H4Cl.CH3)aS, melts at 42®, the di- 
sulphide, (CeH401. 053)282, at 59®: the mercaptan, OeEUOl.CHa.SH, at 
19®(?); the sulphone, (CeH401.CH2)aS02,at 165®; and the disulphide 
dioxide, (OeBLiC 1.053)8202, at about 120®. The parachlorobenzyl 
ether, 0eEU01.C52.0Et, is an oil P. P. B. 

Orthobromobenzyl Compounds. By 0. L. Jacksost and J. P. 
WuiTB (Ber,, 13, 1218 — 1219). — Orthobromobenzyl bromide, 
OeBiBr.CEtaBr, obtained by the action of bromine on boiling bromo- 
toluene, is purified by distilling in hydrobromic acid vapour; it 
crystallises in broad tablets (m. p. 30®). From this the following 
derivatives have been obtained : — 

The alcohol, OeBUBr.CBs.OS, in white flat needles (m. p. 80®). 

The cyanide, a dark coloured oil, which yields, when saponified, 
orthobromophenylaoetic add, Ca54Br. 052. 0005. It crystallises in 
shining scales, or flat needles (m. p. 102^5 — ^103®).* Its calcium salt 
crystallises in radiating anhydrous needles; the barium salt is un- 
crystallisable. 

The ihiocycmate, CeBiiBr. 053805, is an oil. 

The primary amine, CeBUBr.OSs.EHs, is an oil; its carbonate melts 
at 95®, and its ohlonde at 208®. 

The seconda/ry amine, (CeBUBr. 053)255, melts at 86®, and its chlo- 
ride at 166®, 

The tertiary base, (GoSiBv.C'Ei)^, melts at 121*5®, and its salts are 
ill defined. P. P. B. 

^ Tetrabromodibenzyleneparadimetbylpbenylamiiie, By G. 
Mazzaba {Oazzetta, 10, 370—^72). — ^Dibenzyleneparadimethylpbenyl- 
amine, prepared according to Scbiff’s method by the action of benz- 
aldehyde on mratoluidine, is dissolved in carbon bisulphide, and a 
bisulphide solution of bromine is gradually added, taking care to 
keep the mixture cold. The canary-yellow precipitate which is pro- 
duced is washed first with bisulphide and then with ether. The 
tetrabromo-derivative, (05Ph)3(50853Br3Me)2, thus obtained de- 
composes rapidly in contact with the air, and when heated it melts 
at 160 — 165^ with decomposition. It is very soluble iu alcohol, and 
the solution when boiled undergoes decomposition. On cooling, long 
silky needles of a dibromotoluidine (m. p. 73®) are deposited, whilst 
the solution contains benzaldehyde. 0. E. O. 

* The Abstractor has shown that this add is obtained by brominating pbenyl- 
aoetio acid, and found its melting point to be 103 — 104° (this Journal, Trans,, 
1880, 95). 
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. Action of Benzotrichloride on Primary Amines. By J. H. 
Stebbins {Ohem. News^ 24, 7). — ^By allowing benzotricMoride and 
paratoltiidine to react on one another in equal molecular proportions, 
a violent action takes place, hydrochloric acid being evolved, and a 
white granular mass obtained soluble in alcohol, crystallising from 
the solution in needles (m. p. 115®} on slow cooling, and in rhombic 
prisms on rapid cooling. The crystals sublime at a temperature a 
little above their melting point ; tney are sparingly soluble in water 
and hydrochloric acid, but soluble in acetic acid. Sulphuric acid 
dissolves it with evolution of hydrochloric acid ; by adding water to 
the solution, a precipitate is formed. By oxidation, a substance is 
obtained crystallising from alcohol in yellow needles. The author is 
continuing the research to ascertain the constitution of the body. 

L. T. 0*S. 

Substituted Azobeuzenes. By A. Calm and K. Heumann (Her., 
13, 1180 — 1186) — Faradichlorhydrojsohemme (m. p. 122®), prepared 
by the action of zinc-dust and aqueous soda on parachloronitrobenzene, 
when heated with moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid, yields 
jparadichlorazobeTizene, m. p. 183® (Her., 8, 912), and jparachloramline, 
thus : — 

C6H4C1.3SrH _ CeH4ClN 

2 I “ II + 2O6H4CLNH3. 

GaH4Cl.NH CAOm 

Faradihrom/iKydraaoherizene (m. p. 180®) is decomposed in a similar 
manner, forming ^aradihrmnazohenzene (m. p. 205°), and ^a/rabrom-- 
wn^ifie (m, p. 68°). 

Faradichhrazohenzene-mcmomlphonio addy 0i3H70l2(S03H)N2, is ob- 
tained by heating paradichlorazobenzene with fuming sulphuric acid 
at 140 — ^160°. It crystallises from hot water in fine reddish-yellow 
needles, which are soluble in cold water, but more easily in hot water 
and alcohol. Its sodium salt crystallises in shining golden leaflets. 
By reason of the insolubility of its salts, it decomposes chlorides and 
nitrates, but is precipitated from the solutions of its salts by hydro- 
chloric and sulphuric acids. 

Mononitrodichlorazobenzeney 0i3H701a(NO3)!N’a, is obtained by treating 
nitroparachlorazoxybenzene, m. p. 154® (Ber., 5, 912), with alcoholic 
ammonium sulphide. It crystallises in pale yellow needles, is 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, and melts at 210®. The possibility of its 
being a hydrazo-derivative is excluded by its high melting point. 
Attempts to prepare it by nitrating dichlorazobenzene resulted in the 
formation of mononitroparadichlorazoxy benzene (m. p, 133 — 134®). 

P. P. B. 

Golourliig Matters produced by the Action of Diazo-com- 
potuxds on Phenols. By J. H. Stlebins {Chem. News, 42, 44). — 

prepared by the action of diazobenzene 
nitrate on triiutrophenol, explodes violently on heating. 

Azohemene-pyrogalhly prepared by the action of azobonzene nitrate 
on pyxogallol, crystallises in red-brown needles, sparingly solnble in 
alcohol. 

^(traao^l^hossyhlenaem^h^ is obtained by acting on 
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diazosnlphanilio acid witli phloroglucinol. It forms a soda salt, readily 
soluble in water, and an acid barium salt wbicb is sparingly soluble in 
water. 

Azohemme-suVp'hooresdly obtained by tbe action of oresolsulpbonic 
acid on diazobenzene nitrate, crystallises in red-brown needles, soluble 
in alcobol, and sparingly soluble in bot water, 

obtained fix)m diazo- 

dinitropbenol and phenol-ortbo-sulpbacid, crystallises in yellow-brown 
needles, having a metallic lustre, and sparingly soluble in bot and cold 
water. 

jl«owfl^7iiMene-«tt^7w)aj2/Z-03Tt7i(m-iiroaj^Z-Z>ew«ewe crystallises in red- 
brown microscopic needles, soluble in water; it is prepared by tbe 
action of diazonapbtbionic acid on ortbonitropbenol. 

Farazo^suVphoxylbeiizetie-hetaoxydisuJjplioxyhia^lithalene^ obtained by 
treating diazosuipbanilicacid witb napbtbalenedisulpbonic acid, crystal- 
lises in orange-coloured leaflets, witb a beetle-green lustre ; it is solu- 
ble in water, and forms a lead salt, a yellow powder soluble in water. 

Azohsfiaene-disuljolwna^lithol is prepared by treating tbe sodium salt of 
jS-napbtboldisulphonic acid with diazobenzene nitrate ; its soda salt is 
very soluble in water, and the barium salt only sparingly soluble. 

Parazotolume~fi’7ia{plitlu>lrd{sylphome acid is prepared by acting on 
diazotoluene nitrate witb /8-napbtboldisalpbonic acid; it crystallises 
in red laminee, soluble in water, and dyes a scarlet colour. Its soda 
salt is very soluble in water ; and its barium salt sparingly soluble. 
The ortbo- and meta-compounds bave been prepared; tbe former 
gives a more yellow, and tbe latter a redder shade than the para,-com- 
pound. 

obtained by tbe action of 
diazonapbtbionio acid on resorcinol, forms dark-brown needles, very 
soluble in water. 

obtained by treating 

paradiazodibromo-benzene-sulpbonio acid witb |8-napbthol, is soluble 
in water. L. T. O’S. 

Colouring Matters from Phenols. By R. Mbldola (Chem, 
News, 42, 39). — When nitroso-dimethylaniline acts on phenols (not 
oontainiug tbe methyl-group) tbe oxygen of tbe nitroso-group directly 
attacks tbe hydrogen of tbe aromatic nucleus, thus : 

NMe 2 .OeH 4 .NO -f- OioBr.OH = NMe2.0eH4N:0,oHfi.HO -b H 2 O. 

The compounds formed are crystalline violet colouring matters, form- 
ing readily oxidisable leuco-bases. 0. N. Witt (this Journal, 35, 356) 
describes tbe action of nitroso-dimethylaniline on meta-toluene- 
diamine, in which the oxygen of tbe nitroso-group attacks tbe hydro- 
gen of the alcobol radical — 

NMe2.06H4.N0.(0H3)N06H8(NH2)^ == 0Me2.06B:4N I OKOJEaCNH*)* 

-b HaO. 

L. T. O’S. 

Amarine. By A. Claus and K Elbs (Bar., 13, 1418—1421).-— 
An ethereal solution containing amarine and methyl iodide in their 
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laolsculair propoi*tioiis, deposits in the course of & few days crystals of 
amarine metliiodide. 

Amarine benzocliloride can be obtained by a similar reaction. These 
bodies are soluble in hot alcohol ; they are not attacked by ammonia, 
but are converted by alcoholic potash into methylamarine (m. p. 175°) 
and benzylamarine respectively. 

Methylamanne methlodide, formed by the action of methyl iodido on 
a boiling alcoholic solution of amarine, crystallises in brilliant pyra- 
mids (m. p. 246°), which are soluble in alcohol. This substance is not 
acted on by ammonia, but is decomposed by alcoholic potash, forming 
dimethyJuiiianne, abase crystallising in monoclinic prisms (m.p. 146°). 
The salts of dimethylamarine are, with the exception of the acetate, 
sparingly soluble in water. The iodide obtained by tlie union of 
hydriodio acid with the base is not identical with methylamarine 
methiodide, since it is readily decomposed by ammonia. By boiling 
an alcoholic solution of dimetbylamarine with benzyl chloride, the 
chlorides of two new bases are obtained. The chlorides can be 
separated by the difEerence of their solubility in water. The sparingly 
soluble chloride yields a crystalline base, which melts at 204°; the 
soluble chloride gives a base, which melts at 168°. 

Analogous results are obtained if ethyl bromide is substituted for 
benzyl chloride. 

Benzylama/rine benzyl chloride is soluble in alcohol ; it begins to melt 
at 40°, and is completely liquefied at 75°. It is not attacked by ammo- 
nia, but is converted by alcoholic potash into dibemylamarine. This 
base is deposited from its alcohoHc solution in white needles (m. p. 
146°). The hydrochloride of dibenzylamarine is quite distinct from 
benzylamarine benzyl chloride, since it is readily decomposed by am- 
monia. W. 0. W. 

ParaethylmethylpIienoL By Q. Mazzara. {Qnzzett^ 10, 266— 
267). — Paraethyltoluene (b, p. 162°), prepared by the action of sodium 
on a mixture of ethyl ^ iodide and pure parabromtoluene, was con- 
verted into the sulphonic acid by heating it on the water-bath for 
several hours with twice its weight of a mixture of oi*dinaty and 
fuming sulphuric acid. The barium salt obtained from the cmde acid 
was converted into the potassium salt, and then fused with twico its 
weight of potash. The phenol extracted from the product in ilio usual 
way by acidifying with hydrochloric acid and agitating with ether, boiJod 
constantly at 216° after rectification. Pure paraethylmethylphonol, 
C^HsMeBt-OH, is a colourless oil which does not solidify in a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt ; is but sparingly soluble in water, and gives a 
blue colour with ferric chloride. 0. K G. 

Oumoplienols. By P. Spioa (Gazzetta, 10, 246— 258).— This 
paper contains further researches on the phenols obtained from the 
two cumenesulphonic acids, produced by the action of sulphuric acid 
ou cumene (this vol., 166). When the crystalline para-oumophenol 
is gentty heated with monoohloracetic acid, — soda-solution being added 
from time to time, — and the product decomposed by hydrochloric acid, 
an acid, is produced, which maybe purified by crystallisation first froru 
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nlcoliol, and then from water. It forms long silky needles (m, p. 81®), 
having the composition of cumophenolglycoUic acid — 

06H4(03H7)O.CH3.000H. 

The hariim saU, (CnHi 303 ) 2 Ba 4- 2HiO, crystallises with diffionlty in 
long prisms. The lead salt, (CuHi308)3Pb -f 2 H 2 O, forms micaceous 
scales, only sparingly soluble in cold, but readily in hot water or 
boiling alcohol. The silver salt, OuHiaOsAg, is obtained as a white 
flocculent precipitate, on adding silver nitrate to an aqueous solution 
of the acid which has been partially neutralised with ammonia ; under 
the micro-scope, it is seen to consist of slender needles. 

The liquid orthocumophenol, which boils at 213 — 215®, and not at 
218® as previously siiated, yields an oily acid when treated with mono- 
chloracetic acid in the manner above described. It was converted 
into a barium salt, and the barium salt analysed, but the results 
obtained did not correspond with those required by a cumophenol- 
glycollic acid. 

The reactions of the two acids with various reagents is given in a 
tabular form. C. B. G*. 

A New Cumophenol. By M. Filbti (OazzeUa, 10, 279—280). — 
This is a preliminaiy notice on a new cumophenol, prepared by the 
action of nitrous acid on the cumidine from amidocumic acid. It boils 
at about 214®, under a pressure of 753 3 mm., and solidifies to a crys- 
talline mass (m. p. 8 — ^10®) at a low temperature. Its methyl ether 
boils at 198 — 199^ under a pressure of 751 mm. This would seem to be 
the third of the possible cumophenols, the (1 : 4), and (1 : 2) com- 
pounds having been previously described by PatemS and Spica and 
by Spica. 

The author also notices that when amidocumic acid is distilled with 
baryta, besides cumidine, a small quantity of a white crystalline sub- 
stance (m. p. 88—89®) is formed, it is insoluble in acids, and contains 
nitrogen. 0. B. G. 

Derivatives of Natural and Synthetical ThymoL By B. 
Patbrn6 and B. Canzoneei (Oazsetta, 10, 233 — ^239). — ^In a former 
paper (this vol., p. 246), the authors discussed the action of dilute 
nitric acid on the ethers of thymol and camphothymol (carvacrol), the 
former yielding methoxyuitrotoluic acid and ethoxynitrotoluio acid ; 
whilst the synSietioal camphothymol gave methoxy- and ethoxy-tere- 
phthalic acids. In order to elucidate this reaction more fully, the 
authors have studied the action of dilute nitric acid on the methyl 
ethers of the two nitrothymols. 

Action of Nitric Acid on the Methyl Mker of NitrotJiymoL — ^The nitro- 
thymol was prepared by oxidising nitrosothymol with potassium ferri- 
cyanide, and after recrystallisatxon from dilute alcohol, it melted at 
138 — ^139®. It was converted into the methyl ether by digestion 
with methyl iodide, and a solution of potash in methyl alcohol; the 
emde product obtained by precipitation with water was then boiled 
with dilute nitric acid (1 acid to 4 of water) for five days. The crys- 
talline precipitate after purification melted at 175®, and was shown to 
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be metboxynitrotolnio acid, CaH 8 Me(NO 2 )(OMe). 0 OOH, by the 
results of the analyses of the acid and of its barium salt. This con- 
firms the authors’ opinion that in the action of dilute nitric acid on the 
ethers of thymol, a nitro-derivative is first produced which is then 
oxidised to the nitrotoluic acid. 

Action of Nitric Add o^i the Methyl Mher of NitrocarvacroL — The nitro- 
derivative was prepared in a manner similar to that above desciibed, 
but the yield was considerably smaller, much resinous matter being 
formed. The product obtained by boiling the nitrothymol with dilute 
nitric acid crystallised in small prismatic needles (m. p. 145 — 146®), 
easily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform. On analysis 
it was found to be methoxyjpropylnitrobenzoic acid — 

06H8(C3H7)(]SrO2)(OMe).C0OH, 

which was confirmed by an analysis of the barium salt ; the latter 
forms fine lustrous prisms of a pale yellow colour. 

The authors consider that the difEerence in behaviour of the two 
nitrothymol derivatives is due to the different relative positions of the 
ISrOa and 03 Ht groups. 

The methyl ether of thymol was submitted to the action of bromine, 
by passing air saturated vrith its vapour over the ether in the propor- 
tions of 2 Br to 1 mol. of the ether, and the product, after being 
washed -with water and potash solution, was fractionally distilled, when 
the greater portion passed over between 263® and 266®. On analysis, 
however, it was found to contain somewhat more bromine than that 
required by the formula of the monobromo-derivative, so that it pro- 
bably consisted of the methyl ether of vfioriohromothymol^ 

CeH2BrMe(OsH7).OMe, 

mixed with a small portion of the dibromo-derivative. When sub- 
mitted to the oxidising action of dilute nitric acid, it yielded a product 
which was separated by fractional crystallisation into various portions 
melting at different temperatures from 140® to 245®. The fraction 
melting at 193 — 194® had the composition of viethoxydihromo- 
tohUc add, CflBn3rMe(OMe).COOH; it crystallises from benzene in 
transparent needles, and fi’om dilute alcohol in silky scales. It is very 
soluble in ether or alcohol, but almost insoluble in water. The 
fractions more soluble in water seemed to contain methoxynitrotoluio 
acid. 

It is possible to explain the formation of these two acids on the 
snpposition that in the monobromo-derivative the bromine has entered 
by substitution into the O 3 H 7 group. Under these circumstances, a 
portion of the compound might be converted into methoxynitrotoluio 
acid, whilst the bromine, liberated by the oxidation of the O^HeBr 
group, would enter into the reaction to give rise to the dibrominatod 
derivative. q, 

Amidophenyl Mercaptans or Thiohydranilines. By A. V. 
Hofmaxk {Ber., 13, 1223 — 1240). — This consists of a continuation of 
the inTCstigation, some account of which has already appeared (this 
voL, 886—387). In a foot-note the author states that 1 part of 
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stdpliur and 3 pairts of phenylbenzamide give tie best yield of ben- 
zenylanudophenyl mercaptan, and that by action of concentrated 
nitric and snlpbnric acids this body is converted into a mononitro- 
derivative (m. p. 188®), wbicb yields an amido-derivative on re- 
duction. 

M^then/ylamidc^henyl merea^ta/n may be obtained by heating form- 

aaflide wiiih snlphur, tibins: 0,H5JffH.0H0 + S = + 

H 2 O. This represents but a small portion of the decomposition, some 
of the f ormanilade yielding aniline and carbonic oxide (this Journal [2], 
1, 72) ; further, sulphuretted hydrogen and thioanilide are formed, 

jpropion/yh^ and jpmt67uyhami3,o^%enyl meroa^tcma are ob- 
tained by the action of sulphur at high temperatures on the anilides 
of acetic, propionic, and valerianic acids. The yield of these bases 
is comparatively small, other reactions taking place. 

BemenylamidopTimyl mercaptan is also obiained in small quantities 
by heating phenylaoetanilide with sulphur. Phenylacetanilide is ob- 
tained by boiling aniline with phenylacetic acid. It crystallises in 
shining flat needles (m. p. 117®). 

Oxalic acid Derwative of AmidopJienyl Mercapta/n^ — 

When acetanilide is heated to boiling with sulphur for some time, 
sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic anl^dride are formed, and acetic 
acid, acetanilide, aniline, and the above ethenyl-base distil over. The 
evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen diminishes after some time, and a 
sublimate is formed in the retort. If the crystalline residue in the 
retort, after extraction with alcohol to remove aniline, &o., be sub- 
limed in a current of air, the oxalic acid derivative of amidophenyl 
mercaptan is obtained in large yellow needles. It is insoluble in the 
ordinaiy solvents. It orystellises from hot toluene in microscopic 
prisms. It is very sparingly soluble in hot alcohol, and its alcoholic 
solutions have a bitter taste. It melts at about 300®, and may be dis- 
tilled without decomposition. That its constitution is 




is shown by its being resolved into amidophenyl mercaptan and oxalic 
acid by heating with potash at 200® ; and further, its decomposition 
into ethenylamidophenyl mercaptan and aniline sulphydrate by hy- 
driodio acid and phosphorus at 150®, thus — 


(1) + SH, = O.H:i<i^.OH, + 

(2) + :i^ = + H,s. 


That the above is the constitution of this compound is further 
shown by its production in the following oases : — 

(1.) "TOen oxaHo add and amidoph^yl mercaptan react in pre- 
sence of phosphorous trichloride. 

VOL. xxxvni. 2 2 
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(2.) By lihe itofioji of amidoplieiiyl mercaptan on orystallino ethyl 

oxalate. , , , , 

(8.) By passing cyanogen into an alcoholic solution of amidophonyl 

mercaptan, thus — 


+ ON.Oir = O.H*<(^ Hi + 2NH3. 


(4.) By the action of the methenyl base on its ohloro-derivative, 
thus — 



(5.) By the action of zinc on the chloromethenyl base. 

Knally it is obtained acting on the methenyl base mth acetic 
chloride or benzoic chloride in semed tubes at ISC'*. 

A partial explanation of its formation from acetanilide is obtained 
by supposing that a thioacetanilide, S(08Hi.l5rHAc)2 or 0 i 6 Hi 6 br 203 S, 
is first formed, and this when decomposed by sulphur gives the f oh 
lowing producte : — 

OieHijiN^O^S + 4S = "t" OaHiOa ’4“ SH^S. 


As a means of preparing orthamidophenyl mercaptan, the author 
recommends the preparation of this oxalic acid derivative from acet- 
anilide, and its decomposition with potash at 200^. 

JDerivaMves qf Amidophmyl Mercaptan, — (1.) Suecmyl derivative, 
OieHijN^Sg. is obtained by action of the mercaptan on sucoinamide ; 
the latter is dissolved with liberation of ammonia. It crystallises 
from alcohol in beantiful colourless needles (m. p. 137°), It forms a 
hydrochloride (UTstallising in lemon-yellow needles, which are decom- 
posed by water. The platinochloride forms sparingly soluble crystal- 
line scales. The aurochloride, 0i6Hii]iT2Si.H01.Au0l3, crystallises in 
yellow needles. 

Potash resolves this suocinyl derivative into amidophenyl mer- 
captan and succinic acid ; phosphorus and hydriodic acid resolve it 
apparently into the tetrenyl base and aniline, thus— 



(0H2)8 + 4 H 3 




OH, 0H,Me + 


NH,P]h + H,S. 


(2.) TbBphthdyl derivative, (OeHi* 




2 .* OeHi, is obtained by 


the action of phthalio anhydride or chloride on amidophenyl mer- 
captan. It crystallises from concentrated alcoholic solutions in thick 
prisms, and from dilute in fine needles. It is soluble in ether, but 
insoluble in water, and melts at 112°. It is a feeble base. Its hydro- 
chloride and platinochloride are both decomposed by water. 
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(3.) GlyeoVyl derivative, OeHj? 




GHjj.OH, is obtained from 


amidopbenyl mercaptan and obloracetio acid. It crystallises from bot 
alcohol in long fine brittle needles (m. p. 1?6°). It is insoluble in 
water and hydrochloric acid, but dissolves in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and is reprecipitated from this solution by water. The influence 
of the hydroxyl ^oup is shown by its solubility in alkalis, from 
which solutions it is reprecipitated by acids. 

(4.) T%&n/ylaoeiio derivative, OeH^^O.OHsPi. Its hydrochlo- 


ride is obtained by acting on amidopbenyl mercaptan with phenyl- 
aoetio chloride. This salt crystallises from hydrochloric acid in light 
yellow, stellate, grouped needles. It is easily decomposed by water or 
alkalis, yielding the base as an oily liquid, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol and ether. The platinocMoride, 


(Cija:iiNS.HOi)aPtoi4 + SHaO, 


oiystallises in yellow needles. 


(5.) The Oimhomyl derivative, C 6 H 4 < 




OH I OHPh, is obtained 


by heating cinnamic acid with amidopbenyl mercaptan. It crystallises 
from alcohol in thick strongly refractive prisms, mdting at 115®. It is 
a feeble base ; forms a hydrochloride and platinochloride. Similarly to 
the above derivative, it is resolved by potash into the mercaptan and 
cinnamic acid. 

Amidopbenyl mercaptan reacts with aldehydes, yielding interesting 
results ; e.^., with acetaldehyde the ethenyl base has been obtaine<^ 
thus — 


+ 20B..0H0 = + 0,H,0 + H,0. 


Benzaldehyde yieldB the benzenyl base, and salicaldehyde yields a 

salioyl derivative, OeH4<^^O.OeH4.0H. This compound crystallises 

from alcohol in beautiful shining needles (m. p. 129®). It forms salts 
with adds, and is also soluble in alkalis, owing to the presence of the 
phenol ^oup. Potash resolves it into the mercaptan and salicylic 
add. This compound has been obtained by Schuhwirth by the action 
of sulphur on phenyisalioylamide. 

ATni dnphftnyl mercaptan reacts with hydrocyanic add, yielding 
methenylamidophenyl mercaptan, and similarly with acetonitnl and 
benzonitril it yields the ethenyl and benzenyl base respectively, the 
reaction in the last two oases requiring a higher temperatnre than in 
the first* P. P. B. 
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OMorinated Qtdnones. By S. Levy and Q. Sohttltz (Ber.^ 13, 
1427 — ^1430).— forms a diaoetio compound, 

CaHsOlCOlo)^, 

winch ciystallises in transparent prisms (m. p. 72®). The dibonzoic 
derivative, 06H:301(0 Bz) 3, crystallises in long needles (m. p. ISO®), 
solnble in xylene, ether, benzene, chloroform, hob alcohol, and strong 
snlphnric acid. Heated with phthalic anhydride and strong snlphnric 
acid, monochloroqninol yields a chlorinated qninizarino, which dissolves 
in a solution of soda with a bine colour. An aqueous solution of 
monochloroqninol is converted by oxidation with chromic acid into 
monoehloroquinone and a small quantity of a-dichloroquinone. The 
moTMchloToguinone^ after repeated reorystallisation from alcohol, forms 
thick rhombic prisms of a yellow colour, which melt at 67®. It di^ 
solves in concentrated hy^oohlorio acid, forming a mixture of a-di- 
and tri-chlorc^uinols. The former compound (m. p. 164®) yields on 
oxidation a-dichloroquinone (m. p. 164°), which is converted by strong 
hydrochloric acid into a mixture of trichdoroquinol, 06H0l8(OH)2, and 
tetrachloroquinoL 

When jS-dichloroquinone (prepared by the action of nitric acid on 
tricblorophenol) is treated with strong hydrochloric acid, the same 
results are obtained. From neither nor )8-diohloroquinone can 
a chlorinated quinizarine be derived. The benzoic derivative of 
triohloroqumol crystallises in colourless needles (m. p. 174®), sparingly 
soluble in cold alcohol. 

Triohloroquinone is changed into tetraGhhroqwlnol by boiling with 
strong hydrochloric acid. This substance forms a benzoic derivative 
(m, p. 230®), which is sparingly soluble in alcohol and freely soluble 
in benzene. 

TdracMynqumoney C«Cl402, forms yellow plates belonging to the 
monoclinic system. The reduction of tetrachloroquuxone by strong 
hydrochloric acid to tetrachloroquinol shows that intermediate pro- 
ducts of the composition C5Cl4(OCl)(OH) do not exist. 

The preceding experiments show that, starting from monoohloro- 
qninol, it is possible to proceed step by step to the formation of totra- 
diloroqninol. W. 0. W. 

ThymolglycoHio Acids. By P. Spica {QmzeUa, 10, 840-^849).— 
In this paper two thymolglycollio acids are described, obtained from 
natural thymol and camphothymol (carvaorol) respectively. 

The derivative from natural thymol was prepared by fusing a mix- 
ture of 12 parts of thymol with 7*6 of monoohloracetic acid, and then 
gradually adding the mixture to 60 of soda solution of sp. gr. 1'36, 
The product forms two layers, which mix on adding an equal volume 
of water: the unaltered thymol is removed by adding a slight excess 
of ^ hydrochloric acid, neutralising with ammonium carbonate, and 
agitatmg several time« with ether. The thymoglycoUic acid is then 
preripitat^ by an acid, and purified by crystallisation from dilute 
^cohol. The yield is theoretical for the amount of thymol acted on. 

thymoglycolHc acid, O8]^Me(O3H0O.CBt.OOOH, forms fine 
pnsras (m. p. 147 — ^148®), sparingly soluble in water, hut easily in 
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alcohol or ether. The Icmum $dlt, ( 0 iaHii 03 ) 8 Ba. 2 Ha 0 , orystalhses 
with difficulty; it loses the 2HaO at 120 — 130®. The lead salt^ 
(0i3Hi503)8Pb, is obtained as a white amorphous precipitate on adding 
lead acetate to a solution of the acid previously neutralised with 
ammonia. The silmr saU, OiaHwOsAg, forms microscopic prisms, 
almost insoluble in boiling water. Mhyl thymogl/yoollaie, OiaHwOsBt, 
prepared by saturating an alcoholic solution of the. acid with dry 
hy(^chloric acid, is a limpid, almost colourless liquid (b. p. 290"), 
having an odour resembling that of ethyl oxalate. It does not solidify 
in a mixture of ice and salt, but when allowed to stand some days it 
deposits a colourless substance (m. p. 110"), possibly a polymeric 
modification of the ether. When treated with aqueous ammonia, the 
ethyl salt yields thymolglycollaTmde, a substance crystallising in prisms 
(m. p. 96 — 97®), sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily in hot. 

Oamphothymol (carvacrol, b. p. 233 — 236®) when treated with 
monochloracetic acid and soda in the manner above described, yielded 
a mixture of three acids ; one, melting at about 110®, formed but in 
very minute quantiiy, another, melting at 126 — 127®, and a third, 
ca/rvacrolghfoollic add; this is the principal product of the reaction, 
the others owing their origin to impurities in the carvacrol employed, 
or to a secondary action. These acids were first separated by frac- 
tional crystallisation, and the carvacrolglycoUic acid was finally puri- 
fied by converting it into the barium salt and repeatedly crystallising 
the latter. Pure carvacrolglycoUic acid crystallises in colourless 
needles (m. p. 149°), very sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily 
in alcohol or ether. The harivm scdi, (Ci2Hi503)aBa + 4H80, is more 
soluble in hot water than in cold. The lead salt, (OijHi508)sPb is 
thrown down as a gummy precipitate, but crystallises from alcohol in 
tufts of microscopic needles. The diver salty OiJBEisOgAg, forms 
microscopic needles. Mhyl carocayrolglyccllaie is an oil (Ij. p. 289®), 
which solidifies at a low temperature. The amidsy which closely re- 
sembles its isomeride, melts at 67 — 68°. 

The acid of melting point 126 — 127® forms oi^talline nodules 
built up of microscopic needles. It is more soluble in water than the 
carvacrolglycoUic acid, and is also distinguished from the latter inas- 
much as it gives an orange-yellow precipitate with ferric chloride, 
whilst carvacrolglycoUic acid solution merely becomes turbid. The 
silver salt is amorphous, and the results of its analysis, as well as of 
that of the acid itself, corresponds with a thymolcarborylio acid. 

The author draws attenrion to the fact that although the fusion 
points of the two isomeric glycoUio acids, and also the boiling points 
of their ethereal salts, are very dose, tiiere is a difference of about 30° 
in the melting points of the amides. C. E. G. 

Constitation. of a-Tolnenedisnlphoiiio Acid. By P. Glassek 
and H. Bubo (Ber,, 13, 1170 — ^1171).— The constitution of a-tolnene- 
disulphonio acid, which has been investigated by Blomstrand (Bar., 4, 
717) and Hakansson (Bar., 6, 1084), is shown to be orthoparatoluene- 
disulphonio acid, since it is formed both from para- and from ortho- 
toluenesulphonio acid by the action of fuming sulphuric acid. 

P. P. B. 
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Gyi]Q.6ii6BtilplioniG Acids. By P. Spioa (^Qaxiieifa, 10, 264— 
256). — This is mainly a claim of priority in respect of a paper by 
Clans (B«r., 13, 901).— Tie author has repeated his former expert. 
Tnantu (Qa». 9, 397) on the action of sulphuric acid on cymrac, 
and finds that two snlphonio acids are really produced, the barinm 
salts of which crystallise with 3HjO and itBEjO resjpeotively. The snl- 
phonic chlorides have also heen prepared, as well as the amides. In 
condusion, the author observes, “As is usual in Germany, Clans 
mates no mention of the researches on oymene published in Italy.’’ 

G* D. G. 

Nitro-derivativea of Diphenyl-mono- and Di-snlphonio 
Adds. By S. Gabbibl and A. K, Dam^eegis (J5er., 13, 1408 — 1412). 
— Copper mirodiphenyl&uil/phonate is prepared by pouring a solution 
of paranitafodiphenyl in *warm strong sulphuric aedd into cold water, 
and adding copper sulphate to the mixture. The copper salt^ is 
deposited in small rhombohedral crystals, which have the composition 
[OiJBbCNOOSOJ, On + 4 H 2 O. 

Bodivm nitrod/i^henylsulphma^ 0iJBt(N‘Oa).SO8N‘a, is obtained in an- 
hydrous lustrous plate by boiling the copper salt with soda. The lanmn 
saU torms glistening white needles, containiug 4 molecules of water. 

chloride^ 0iaHB(]Sf0j).S0a01, is deposited 
from a glacial acetic acid solution in needles (m. p. 178^). It can be 
prepared by the action of phosphorus pentaohloride on the sodium 
salt^ or more readily by dissolving diphenylmonosulphonio chloride in 
fuming nitric add. The formation of the chloride by these two 
methods indicate that the sulphonic acid is a dipara-derivative, viz., 
paranitrodiphenylparasnlphonic acid. 

Nitrodi^henylsvlphamidf, prepared by digesting the chloride with 
idcoholic ammonia, melts at 228°. 

Faramidodijphenyl^-^rasuljphliydrate hydrochloride, 

SH.C«Hi08H4.2m2.H01, 

is formed when hydrochloric add is added to the solution in soda of 
the yellow precipitate produced hy the addition of water to tlio pro- 
duct of the action of tin and hydrochloric acid on the nitrosulphonic 
chloride. It crystallises in lustrous plates, which are decomposed by 
water, forming an amorphous mass. On the addition of potassium 
monochloracetate to a sointion of the hydrochloride in an alkali, 
potassium amidodiphenylthiacetate is precipitated. The free acid 
forms granular or labular crystals, which dissolve sparingly in water, 
and melt above 200°. 

Kitro-derivatives of diphenyldisulphonic chloride are obtained by 
adding 10 parts of strong sulphuric acid to a solution of 1 part of the 
sulphonic chloride in 10 parts of ftiming nitric acid. If the tempe- 
ratnre is not allowed to reach 60°, the only mononitro-derivativo 
(m. p. 130°) is formed ; of the mixture is heated at 90 — 96°, the dinitro- 
product (m. p. 166°) is obtained. The solution is poured into water, 
and the precipitate dried and reciystallised from glacial acetic acid. ' 

The crystaJlme double salt, which is formed by the reduction of the 
naononitro-derivative with tin and hydrochloric acid, is decomposed 
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by boiling water with the prodnction of cmidO’-diphenyl ddsuljpJihydratef 
HS.06H4.06H8.(NHa).SH (m. p. 153"). W. 0. W. 

Phenanthrene Derivatives. By R Anschutz and 1. v. Siemenski 
13, 1179—1180). — When bromophenanthrene is heated on the 
water-bath with strong snlphtirio acid, a bromosnlphonic acid is ob- 
tained, whidb. is soluble in water. On adding potash, jpotassvtm 
hromophenamthrenemmoml^ho^ OidHsBr.SOsKI, separates^ as a white 
precipitate; it crystallises from hot water in sin^ white needles. 
JPnsion with potash yields no hydroxyl compound. 

Siher hr<m(yphemMbhrene^ OiiHsBr.SO^Agjis obtained 

by adding silver nitrate to a hot aqueous solution of the potassium 
compound. On cooling, it separates out in greyish-white shining 
nee^es. These derivatives are decomposed by strong nitric acid with 
great difficulty. 

Baritm lr(m(ypTienmthTmemoms^ (OiJS 8 Br.SOs) 2 Ba, iojns^ 

a white amorphous precipitate, insoluble in water. The free acid is 
obtained with difficulty in a pure state; other isomerides are simul- 
taneously formed. 

From the diazo-compound of sulphanilic acid and phenanthrol (Behs, 
this Journal, 84, 76), a red colouring matter bebnging to the trOTseoline 

06Bi(0H)C0 

class has been obtained, ihrtherphenanthrenequinone, I | , 

CeH^— — CO 

obtained from phenanthrol, has marked colouring properties. It is 
soluble in a hot solution of sodium hydrogen sulphite, from which 
acids precipitate it as a red amorphous powder. Alkalis dissolve it, 
forming carmine-red solutions ; heated above 200°, it decomposes par- 
tially, but may be sublimed, and is obtained in the form of red needles 
resemblmg alizarin, P. P. B. 

Bromonitro-, Nitro-, and Amido-camphor. By R Schitp (Ber., 
13, 1402—1406; also Ocasaetta, 10, 317 and 362).— Browom^ro-camp^r, 
OioHiiBrBTOa, is formed together with camphoric SiOid by heating 
bromo-camphor with nitric acid for several hours. It is a white crys- 
talline body (m. p. 105°), almost insoluble in cold alcohol. If the pre- 
ceding compound is dissolved in alcoholic potash, the alcohol removed 
by evaporation, and dilute sulphuric acid added to the aqueous solu- 
tion of the residue, nitro-camphor, OioHi 4 (OH,)NOa, separates as an 
oily liquid, which slowly solidifies. The crude product can be punfi.ed 
by solution in ammonia and repreoipitation by acids* The pure sub- 
stance melts at 83°; its aqueous solution is coloured red by ferric 
chloride, and forme a crystalline nitrosonierivative with potassium 
nitrite. Nitro-oamphor is converted into camphoric acid hy nitric 
acid, and into camphoric anhydride hy nitrosulphuric acid. !ifeated 
in a enrrent of steam, in the absence of air, it is decomposed, yielding 
camphoric acid, camphoric anhydride, and ammonia. BTitro-oamphor 
can also be prepared by the action of zinc and dilute sulphuric acid 
on an ethereal solution of bromonitro-camphor. ^ 

When a solution of nitro-camphor in potash is treated with sodium 
amalgam, omido-can^hor^ OioHi 4 (OH).NH 8 ,is formed This powerful 
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b£iS6 distils witiiotit decomposition at 246*4®, and solidifies on cooling 
to a was-like mass. It forms a liydrooliloride, c^stallising in needles, 
and a crystalline platinochloride (OioHi 7 NO.fl 01 ) 3 ptGli, wliich is 
Bolnble in Hot alcohol. The aqueous solution reduces metallic salts, 
and resembles hydroxylamine in many of its reactions. 

A crystalline oxyeamphor (m. p. 165**) is formed when the aqueous 
solution is treated with nitrous add. It is volatile in a current of 
steam, and is soluble in alkalis. 

Amido-camphor hydrochloride is decomposed by distillation in a 
current of steam into dioamplionlimide, OaoHsiNO^, which is found in 
the distillate, and eamjphimide, which is contained in the residue. Tho 
former of these compounds crystallises in yellow needles (m. p. 160®), 
which are insoluble in acids: on adding potash to the residue 
camphimide is obtained as an oily liquid, which rapidly solidifies. 

This base appears to have the constitution 

W. 0. w. 

ConsiitatiotL of Bromo-camplior. Sy B. SoHirr (Ber., 13, 
1406 — 1407; also QtmeUa, 10, 332). — ^The conversion of bromo- 
camphor into camphor and of ni^obromo-camphor into nitro-camphor 
by tile action of nascent hydrogen or of alooholio potash, seems to 
indicate that bromo-camphor contains the group = O.OBr, • 

The formation of so^um camphor, when a solution of bromo- 
camphor in toluene is treated with metallic sodium, is also evidence 
in favour of this view. 

Sodium camphor is converted into ordinary camphor ^ the action 
of water. W, 0. W, 

Action of Zlno Chloride on Bromo-camphor. By B>. Schiff 
(Per., 13, 1407 — ^1408; also Qazzetta, 10, 317). — Bv heating a mixtme 
of zinc chloride and hromo-camphor at 150 — 160*^ until the evolution 
of hydrobromic acid ceases and then distilling the residue, hej^hjdro- 
;paraxylene, CSsHw, and liquid thymol, CioHuO, are obtained. 

Hexhydroxylene boils at 137 6® (corr.), and has the sp. gr. 0*7966 
at 4®. The trinitroparaxylene derived from it melts at 127®. 

The thymol (sp. gr. 1*0101 at 4®, b. p. 232®) appears to be identical 
mth the thymol Keknl4 6, 934) obtained by tho action of 

iodine on camphor. "W, 0. W. 

Camphocarbonic Add. By J. Kacbtlee and F. V. Spitzer 
13, 1412 — 1413). — Gantjphocarhoxylio mid^ CnHieOa, is deposited on re- 
crystallisation from warm water in colourless needles, which melt at 
124®,^ but begin to decompose below 100®. By treating the ethereal 
solution of the acid with metallic sodium, a non-hygroscopic sodium 
coinpoimd, CaHsiNaO®, is produced, from which the corresponding 
banum salt, 033H3oBa06, can be prepared. 

By the action of phosphorus pentachloride ou camphocarboxylio acid, 
a chloride crystallising in prisms (m. p. 44®) is obtained. A crys- 
talline compound is also formed by treating a solution of the acid in 
chloroform with phosphoric anhydride. W. 0. W. 
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Preparation of Camplioric Acid and Oamplioric Anhydride. 
By P. Maissen {Oazutixb, 10, 280 — 281). — Instead of acting directly 
on oamplior with nitric acid, the mixture of camphor and bomeol ob- 
tained as a residne in preparing borneol by Banbigny’s method may 
be employed. Camphor is dissolved in any convenient hydrocarbon 
boiling above 100°, and sodium is introduced into the hot solution in 
small pieces at a time, until it no longer dissolves. When cold, the 
pasty mass is agitated with water, and l£e oily layer separated and dis- 
tillea. The residue in the retort may be used for the preparation of 
camphoric acid. Per this purpose, 300 grams are boiled with 800 of 
nitric acid and 200 of water for three days. The crude acid which 
separates in the crystalline state may be purihed by dissolving it in 
potash, filtering, and precipitating with an acid. The yield is about 
80 per cent., whilst camphor never gives more than 60 per cent, of its 
weight. 

To prepare camphoric anhydride, the camphoric acid is boiled with 
acetic anhydride and dry sodium acetate in molecular proportions. 
When cold, the product is extracted with cold water, and the residue 
crystallised from boiling alcohol. In this way, almost the whole of 
the camphoric acid is obiadned as pur© anhydride (m, p. 217°). 

0. E. G. 

Products of the Distillation of Colophony. By A. B.enari> 
(Oompt rend,, 91, 419— 421).— By subjecting colophony to several 
Motional distillations, and removing acids iSom the distillates by 
washing them with alkalis, a hydrocarbon (b. p. 103 — 106°) is ob- 
tained, for which the author suMests the name h^tene. It is purified 
by waging with cauetio soda, drying first over calcium chloride, and 
then over sodium, and finally distilhng over sodium in a current of 
carbonic anhydride. Its analysis and vapour-density correspond with 
the formula O7H1S. It is a mobile colourless Hquid, soluble in alcohol 
and ether, sp. gr. = O’SOSl at 20° ; it has a peculiar odour, and is 
without action on polarised light. It absorbs oxygen from the air, 
evolving carbonic anhydride. 

Whed treated with chlorine, it forms a resinous mass, with ©volution 
of hydrochloric acid. Bromine acts on the hydrocarbon with great 
violence. If however, it is dropped slowly into the cooled hydrocarbon, 
and the mixture containing excess of bromine be allowed to stand in the 
shade for two or three days, a thick liquid is obtained, which, after 
washing with alkalis, yields a yellow oil. By extracting the oil with 
ether and allowing the ethereal solution to stand, crystfids of a hexa- 
bromo-compound, O^HaBre, s^arate out (m. p. 1^°) ^ it decomposes 
at 160°. 

By allowing the above mixture of hydrocarbon and bromine to stand 
for 8—10 days in the sunlight, an isomeride of the above compound 
is obtained ; a thick, oily brown liquid, decomposing at 160°. 

A dibromide, 07Hi3Brjj, is obtained by dropping a solution of the 
hydrocarbon an ether into a cooled solution of ba:omine in ether, 
keeping the bromine in excess. On allowing the solution to evaporate 
spontaneously, white crystals are formed, which are very unstable, 
decomposing a few minutes after their formation. 

Nitric acid (sp. gr, l']6) acts on the heptene at 80°, forming acetic, 
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forxoicj oxalio, and snccinio aoids, ■witli ©volution o£ carbonic oxido 
and carbonic anbydride. Fuming nitric acid acts with great violence 
on the hydrocarbon. Gaaeous hydrochloric acid forms a green liquid 
with heptene, but no hydrochloride is formed. An aqueous solution 
of the gas is without action. 

By treating the cooled hydrocarbon with concentrated or fuming 
sulphuric acid, an oily liquid is obtained, consisting of a mixture of 
unaltered heptene and diheptene, OuH^ (b. p. 23S — -^0®). Diheptono 
is readily oxidised, absorbing oxygen eight or ten times more quickly 
than heptene. It has no action on polarised light. A sulphonic acid 
is also formed, which yields a very soluble barium salt. 

Heptene unites with the elements of water, forming a crystalline 
hydrate. L. T. 0*S. 

Chlorophyll from Enoalyptiis Globnlns. By E. Sohukck 
(phem. News,, 31, 32). — ^The peculiar appearance presented hy the 
leaves of the JSucalypim glohvluB is dne h) an exceedingly thin cover- 
ing of fatty matter, such as is seen on fresh plums and other fruit. 
The ethereal solution of this fat leaves a semicrystalline residue which 
melts much below 100® ; it is partially soluble in alkalis, and, ther^ 
fore, most probably contains some fatty acid. The ethereal or alcoholic 
extract of the leaves containing chlorophyll, when kept tightly corked 
and in the dark, assumes a yellowish tm^ and shows ahso^tion-bands 
oorreqpondingwith those of “acid chlorophyll.” The extract of green 
grass does not behave in a similar manner, but, on exposure to the 
action of sunlight, it gradually loses its colour and becomes pale yel- 
low. The alcoholic extract of eucalyptus leaves also becomes paler on 
exposure to light. The change which takes place is attributed to the 
action of the essential oil contained in the extract on the oxygen of 
the air forming ozone, which acts on the alcoholic extract of the 
chlorophyll. Extract of orange leaves when kept in the dark remains 
unchanged. After insolation, it slightly differed from an extract of 
grass made at the same time and exposed to sunlight along with it. 
The bands I and IVa absent in the grass-spectrum were present in 
that of the orange extract. L. T. O’S. 

Crystallised Chlorophyll, By Hoppe-Setubb (JSied, Oentr,^ 1880, 
375— 376). — Leaves of grass after being treated with ether until the 
wax was completely removed, were boiled with alcohol, which dis- 
solve two colouring matters ; both of these crystallised out during 
cooling. The first is red in transmitted light, and is evidently iden- 
tical with the substance to which Bougarel gives the name ot ory- 
throphyll. After this substance has been removed by filtration, the 
filtrate concentrated, and the residue washed repeatedly with water, 
dissolved in ether, and left to evaporate, reappear on the sides and 
bottom^ of the vessel ; they are granular crystals, brown in transmitted, 
green in reflected light. These crystals may be purified by repeated 
washings in cold and solution in warm alcohol and in ether. 

The author gives this substance the name of chlor(yphyll<m ; it has 
the consistence of soft wax ; in a fairly dxj condition, it melts at 110®. 
The crystals are sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, but dissolve readily 
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in other or chloroform. The solution shows the fluorescence of alco- 
holic or ethereal extracts of CTeen plants, and a similar but not 
precisely identical spectrum, which leads the author to the conclnsion 
that chlorophyllan does not exist as such in the plant, but is formed 
dnring the treatment ; the percentage composition is given as 0, 73*4 ; 
H, 9*7 1 N", 5‘62 ; 0, 9*57 ; P, 1-37 ; Mg, 0*34 ; the phosphorus and 
magnesium are not considered as impurities, but appear to be normal 
constituents of the substance. Further experimeni® are promised. 

J« F. 


Behaviour of the Cinchona Alkaloids with Potassium Per- 
manganate. By S. Hooqbwebpp and W. A. v. Doep (Liehig^a Annalm, 
204, 84i — 118). — Quinine, cinchonine, quinidine, and cinchonidine, 
when oxidised by permanganate, yield tricarbopyridinic acid together 
with ammonia, ox^io and carbonic acids, and some other products 
which need further examination. A dicarboxylic acid identical with 
Weidel’s oinohomeronio acid is easily obtained from the tricarboxylic 
^id. A monooarboxylic acid has also been prepared but not mlly 
investigated. 

Pr^a/ira/tiofb of TriiMrhopyndmic Acid. — The alkaloids or their sul- 
phates are mixed with poi^h solution and heated to boiling in a flask 
in a calcium chloride bath. The permanganate is added in small 
quantities until the red colour imparted by it remains permanent 
after an hour’s boiling. 

After addition of nitric acid and concentration of the solution the 

S )tasaium is removed by crystallisation as potassium nitrate. 

arium nitrate is then added as long as a precipitate is formed. This 
precipitate, consisting of barium oxalate and tricarbopyiidinate, is 
decomposed by sulphuric acid. 

Trioarbopyridinio acid forms transpai’ent tabular crystals, which 
appear greenish by reflected light, and exhibit a strong play of colours 
under polarisation. It is moderately soluble in alcohol and very spar- 
ingly so in ether and benzene, but dissolves readily in boiling water. It 
gives a faint red colour with ferrous salts. It gives up its water of crys- 
tallisation between 100® and 120® without decomposition, but becomes 
blackened at 190®, and melts at 244 — 250®. The aqueous solution gives 
an amorphous precipitate with barium acetate ; with calcium acetate, a 
warty crystalline mass of needles ; with silver nitrate, an amorphous 
precipitate which becomes crystalline after a time, and is not much 
altered by exposure to light; with copper acetate, a bright blue 
amorphous precipitate ; with lead acetate ^and also the basic acetate), 
white amorphous precipitates. No red fumes are evolved when the 
acid is boiled with concentrated nitric acid. It is readily acted on by 
permanganate in acid, bnt not in alkaline solutions. It consists in the 
anhydrous state of OsHcNOg, and is tribasio. It crystallises from 
aqneous solntions with 1-| mol. of water. The neutral jpotaaawm aaU^ 
OsHaKaNOa + 3HaO, forms brilhantj plates which exhibit a fine play of 
colour in pol^sed light. The neutral harmm salt when prepared by 
addition of barium acetate to a solution neutralised with ammonia, 
consists (if precipitated in cold) of CsHiBasNOe + 8H»0, aaad 
loses 7HaO at 100°, and all its water at 280 — 300®. H the barium acetate 
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is added to an acid solution, anotlier salt containing, when dried in 
air, only GHgO is obtained, in addition to the one jnst described. The 
calcium salt contains 7H20. The normal sUver salt OsHaAgsjNOft •+• 
2n20, consists of an amorphons precipitate "which loses part of its 
water over snlphnric acid, and is not much altered by exposure to 
light. It is obtained by adding silver nitrate to a solution of the acid 
neutralised by ammonia. If the aqueous solution of the acid is mixed 
with silver nitrate, a precipitate is thrown down which is at jSrst 
amorphous, afterwards crystalline, and which consists of OsHsAgsNOe 
+ H2O. Another silver salt, OsHA-gHOff + OsHsNOe, oiysfcal- 
lising with 2-^ H3O, may he obtained by dissolving the neutral 
silver salt in warm dilute nitric acid and concentrating the 
solution. 

Oinchoinerondc acid may be obtained by heating tricarbopyridinic 
acid to 180 — 190®, when decomposition takes place in accordance with 
tile equation, OsHsHOg = C7H5NO4 -f CO*. This acid is identical 
with the one Weidel and Schmidt (Anrialen^ 173, 96) obtained by 
direct oxidation of quinine, cinchonine, and cinchonidine. It is 
sparingly soluble in ordinary solvents. It gives no colour when mixed 
with ferrous sulphate. It contains no water of crystallisation, and 
melts at 250“ with evolution of carbonic anhydride, but without being 
blackened. When distilled with excess of calcium hydrate, the dis- 
tillate smells strongly of pyridine. The normal harkm saU^ 
OrHaBaHO*, forms tufts of ne^es which are sparingly soluble. The 
normal calcium saU crystallises in large prisms, ana is more easily 
soluble tiian the barium salt; when dri^ in air, it retains S^KsO. 
The normal silver scdt^ OrHaAgaNOi, is anhydrous, and not much 
altered by exposure to light. The add silver sali O-iRiAg^Oij is 
obtained by dissolving the acid in boiling water with addition of a 
few drops of nitric acid, and adding silver nitrate. It is crystalline 
and anhydrous. The normal copper salt, O7H3CUNO4 -I- 4H20, forms 
dark blue sparingly soluble crystals. It loses its water of crystallisa- 
tion at 180“. 

Oinchomeronio acid splits up on heating into pyrocinchomeronic acid 
(Ber.y 13, 61) and nicotinic acid, whilst carbonic anhydride is 
evolved. 

The action of permanganate on the four cinchona alkaloids seems 
to be as follows: — In the first stage, the molecules containing two 
nitrogen atoms are split into two groups containing one atom of 
nitrogen in each. In the second stage, the nitrogen of one of these 
groups is evolved as ammonia^ while from the other several bodies 
containing nitrogen are obtained, among the rest, tricarbopyridinic 
acid. 

^ The authors do not agree with Weidel andHerzig’s supposition that 
cinchomeronic acid is constituted (according to Komer’s pyridine and 
quinoline formula) as 1 . 2 . 8, the nitrogen having the place 1 ; but 
they assign this constitution to tiieir qninolic acid obtained by the 
action of permanganate on quinoline, and which they consider to be 
the normal oxidation product of this body. (Oompaxo Jour, Oh&m. 
8oc,y Transit 1878, 102, and 1879, 189). Qt, T. A. 
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Broirdne Derivatives of Nicotine. By R Laibliit (B&r., 13, 
1212—1214), — By the action of bromine and water on nicotine in 
sealed tubes at 120 — 150®, the author has obtained a crystalline com- 
pound similar to that obtained by Cahours and Etard, which is pro- 
bably^ OioHiaBrsSTa + HBr. On treatment with potash, it yields 
nicotine. 

Bromomootme, OioHi 2 N 2 Br 2 . — For the preparation of this compound 
the author recommends the following method, instead of Huber’s 
(Annalm, 131, 257), which does not yield very good results. To 
50 grams of bromine and 30 grams of water are added a solution of 
16 grams of nicotine in 20 grams of water in small quantities at a 
time, the temperature not being allowed to rise above 50 — 60°. The 
whole is warmed on a water-bath until the oil so formed is dissolved, 
and then 60 — 70 grams of water are added ; on cooling a crystalline 
body separates out, probably the compound OioHi3Br2N'a*2HBr. This 
is decomposed by aqueous ammonia, and yields bromonieotine. The 
author is at present engaged in the study of the oxidation-products of 
this body. P. P. B. 

Compounds belonging to the Creatine and Creatinine 
Groups. By B. Duvillibb (Qom^t rend.^ 91, 171 — 173). — 
CL^B[ydroa^htttyro(3fya7Mnet NH 2 . 0 O.NH. 0 O.CH(NH 2 ).OH 3 Me, a homo- 
logue of glycocyamine, may be prepared by adding cyanamide to a 
cold saturated solution of amido-o-bniyric acid, then a few drops of 
ammonia, and allowing the mixture to stand. After about a month, 
the crystels of the new compound are collected, washed with alcohol, 
and purified by crystallisation firom water containing a little ammonia. 
It forms long slender needles, sparingly soluble in cold water, but 
easily in dilute acids, almost insoluble in alcohol or ether. 

<x^B[ydroayylutyrocycm%dine^ NH I 0 I !N.00.0H(NH2).0H2Me, is 
easily prepared by boiling the corresponding oyamine with dilute sul- 
phuric acid : the sulphuric acid is then removed by treatment with 
barium carbonate, the solution evaporated to dryness, and the new 
cyamidine dissolved out of the residue by alcohol. It crystallises from 
water in long transparent needles of the formula OsH^NsO -f- H 2 O, 
which lose ttieir water of crystallisation at 150®. 

Isohydroxyvalerocycmime, C«Hi2N802, forms short prismatic crystals 
resembling the corresponding butyric compound in properties. It is 
prepared in a similar manner, and when boiled with sulphuric acid is 
converted into the isohydroxyvalercHiyamLdim, OjHnNsO -h ^HaO. 

Strecker and Brlenmeyer regard the creatines and or^tinines as 
substituted guanidines ; but the author considers that they are ureides 
of amido-acids, and represents their constitution the formula given 
above. 0. E. G. 

Hypozantbine from Albiuninoid Bodies. By G. Silohok 
(Ber., 13, 1160 — ^1163). — The author, whilst replyi:^ to the criticism 
of Dreohsel (Bar., 13, 210) on a former communication (this Journal, 
36, 176), adds the folbwing as a furthe r pr oof of the production of 
hypoxanthine from albuminoid bodies. When fibrin is treated with 
pepsine and hydrochloric acid and the syntonine is removed, a soln- 
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iion is obtained 'wliicK gives no precipitate witli ammoniacal silver 
solution ; if, however, a miUigraia of pure hypoxanthine be added, an 
immediate precipitate is obtained, thns proving that hypoxanthine 
does not occur ready formed in the fibrin. P. P. B. 

Form in which the Cinchona Alkaloids occtir in the 
Bark. By J. E. db Teij (Arch. Fharm. [3], 16, 84 — 39).— On 
evaporation, the aqueous extra^ of Omohona sHccirubra yields a white 
BoHd, of which about 40 per cent, is soluble in alcohol. This alcoholic 
soluidon has an acid reaction and is Isevoratory. Beagents show the 
presence of quinio and quinotannio acids, and Inne, The insoluble por-' 
tion likewise consists of the same three compounds, but seeing that 
quino-tannio acid is generally readily soluble in alcohol, it is here pro- 
bably in some new combination. The solubility of quinine in water, 
when the bark is macerated in water, is due to the presence of this 
add reacting compound. E. W. P. 

Alkaloids &om the Decomposition of Albumin. By F. SsLiifi 
(Ber., 13, 206, and Bied. Genir.j 1880, 660). — ^The author describes the 
appa^tus employed, tabulates the volatile bye-products, and gives the 
reactions of the new bodies formed and of their combinations with 
hydrochloric and hydriodio acids. The hydrochlorides have a poisonous 
action on frogs sim^r to curare. J. K, 0. 

Eesearohes on the Alkaloids of Jaborandi Leaves. By E. 
Bamacx and H. Mbyeb (Annaleiiy 204, 67 — 84). — In addition to 
pilocarpine, the authors have obtained a second alkaloid from the 
leaves of jaborandi (PUocarpus pemiatifoUiLs)^ for which iHiej propose 
the name of jaborine.” The separation of the two alkaloids depends 
on the facts that free jaborine is more easily soluble in ether and more 
sparingly soluble in water than pilocarpine, and its platinochloride 
more soluble in alcohol than that of the latter alkaloid ; also that the 
compounds of jaborine do not crystallise. 

The presence of minute quantities of jaborine in pilocarpine is most 
easily detected by its action on a frog’s heart, since jaborine exactly 
resembles atropine in this respect. 

From analyses of pilocarpine aurochloride and platinochloride the 
authors assign to the free base the composition indicated by tho for- 
mula CnHieN 203 . 

A curious fact was observed with regard to its aurochloride. When 
piloc^ine chloride is mixed with gold chloride, a crystalline precipi- 
tate is obtained consisting of OnHKsNaOjj.HOl + AuOla. If this is 
dissolved in alcohol and boiled for a time, a crystalline salt having the 
composition OnHisNaOg -|- AuOls, separates on cooling. 

The authors are inclined to class pilocarpine among tertiary dia- 
mines. Smee the physiological action of pilocarpine is analogous to 
that of nicotine, experiments (which proved unsnco^sful) were 
to asoertam if there were any relation between its composition and 
that of nicotine, OioHi^Og. ^ Pilocarpine might, for example, be re- 
garded as a methyl snhstitntion-produot of nicotine, thus : 

OioHu(CH8)(HO)3?l2 = OuHielSrA. 
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This view is supported by the fact that jaborandi leaves 3 rield 
jrpHidme bases among other products of their decomposition, and nico- 
tine does the same. 

Trimethylamine is formed during the dry distillation of pure pilo- 
carpine with excess of alkali, but no coniine. Also when crude pilocar- 
pine was distilled alone no cordine could be detected, but when dis- 
tilled at 160® with excess of alkali small quantities of a body identical 
with coniine are formed, as stated by Poehl (Ber,, 12, 2185), due 
probably to some products of decomposition, possibly of jaborine. 

Preparaiion of Jalorine . — ^The crude product (commercial prepara- 
tion of pilocarpine, &c.) dissolved in alcohol is submitted to fractional 
preoipitEttion with an alcoholic solution of platinum chloride. The 
first part of the precipitate which forms a hard mass, insoluble in 
water, is removed; the decanted liquid is again precipitated and 
filtered, and the solution then fully precipitated. After filtration from 
the precipitate, the jaborine platinochloride separates from the olcoholic 
solution. This salt, together with the third precipitate, is extracted 
with hot water and the filtrate concentrated by evaporation over sul- 
phuric acid in a vacuum. Jaborine platinochloride is a bright yellow 
powder or a dark-red amorphous crumbling mass. The deeper colour 
is due to impurities, which can be partly removed by washing with 
alcohol. Another method of obtaining tolerably pure jaborine is to 
mix the aqueous solution of the crude substance with hydrochloric 
acid, filter, and add mercuric chloride until a precipitate forms. On 
sha]^g and filtering, a bright yellow liquid is obtained : sulphuretted 
hydrogen is added to remove the mercury, and the concentrated liquid 
is mixed with soda solution and shaken up with ether. On evapora- 
tion, jaborine is left as a clear colourless amorphous body. Jaborine is 
a very strong base, which differs from pilocarpine, especially in its 
sparing solubility in water and more ready solubility in ether. Its salts 
are soluble in water and alcohol, and do not crystallise. Free jaborine 
volatilises with diflBculty at high temperatures. It probably belongs 
to the tertiary amines. The composition of jaborine is either identical 
with that of pilocarpine, or their empirical f ormulss are closely related. 
It is probably contained in small quantities, together with pilocarpine 
in the leaves of the plant. 

Compare Eingzett (this Journal, 1807, 2, 366). G. T. A. 

AJkalcnd in Aethnsa Cynapimn. By W. BsEKHiLunT (Arch. 
Pharm. [3], 16, 117).— -'When the seeds of common fool’s parsley 
are distilled with milk of lime, a reddish-yellow oil passes over. Thm 
oil has a strongly alkaline reaction and a very powerful penetrating 
odour. It appears to contain nitrogen. This aUraloid seems to have 
been first noticed by Ficinus (ihid,^ 24, 257 ; see also Watts^ Diet., 
Oynapine), but he describes it as a crystalline solid, while Walz 
(Nm, Jahrb. PTia/rm.^ 11, 351), on the other hand speaks of it as an 
oil. 1. W. P. 

Ohemistry of the Yew. By D. Ama.to and A. Oappabelli 
10, 849 — 355). — ^The green needles of the yew (Tmus 
were exhausted successively with ether, alcohol, distilled 
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water, and finally with dilute sulplittrio acid, and each extract care- 
fully examined. The exti-act left on evaporation of the ethereal solu- 
tion was mixed with dilute sulphuric acid (1 : 20) and distilled in a 
current of steam, when an essential oil passed over resombling that of 
wild fennel in odour. The hot acid solution separated fiom the 
insoluble residue in the retort, deposited an amorphous powder on 
standing, and the filtrate from this when treated with excess of 
baryta and agitated with ether yielded an alkaloid. A colourless 
non-nitrogenous crystalline substance was extracted from the insoluble 
residue above-mentioned by treating it with alcohol and small quan- 
tities of animal charcoal. Its purification is a matter of considerable 
difficulty, and requires careful attention to details given in the original 
paper. 

The alkaloid is a colourless, crystalline, nitrogenous substance, 
having a musty odour, sparingly soluble in water, but easily in 
alcohol or ether. Dense white fumes are produced when a rod 
dipped in dilute hydrochlorio acid is held near it. It gives a 
oanaty-yellow preeijjitate with phospho-molyhdio acid, and with 
tannin a white precipitate, whiem becomes crystalline on standing. 
Picric acid gives a yellow precipitate, and iodised potassium iodide 
reddish-brown crystetls. 

The non-nitrogenouB crystalline substance forms stellate ^ups of 
needles (m. p, b6 — 87®), easily soluble in boiling alcohol, but only 
sparingly in flie cold. 

The solution obtained by exhausting the yew needles with alcohol 
after they had been extracted with eSher was found to contain the 
same substances as the ethereal solution. Prom the aqueous and acid 
extracts, oxalic acid and small quantities of the alMoid were obtained. 

0. B. G. 

Milk Albumin and Curd Formation. By G. Muzzo and 0. 
hlcNozzi (Bz'ecL CbtUt,, 1880, 864j — 366),— The object of the author 
was to determine whether the albumin of milk was of the same com- 
poffltion as egg albumin. The albumin of milk was obtained by coagu- 
lating the casein, when the albumin remained in the whey. According 
to the method of Hoppe-Seyler, it is obtained by separating the casein 
with acetic acid and carbonic anhydride, boiling the residue, and filter- 
ing off; but the author says he obtains better results by ovapoiating 
the filtrate from the precipitated casein. After adding sodium or 
magnesium sulphate, by the Hoppe-Seyler method, 100 grams of 
milk yielded 0*6 gram, and by his o^ method he obtained 0-672— 

0 604 grams of albumin. The analysis of this albumin, as compared 
with that of blood, shows the following percentage composition, 
proving Tboth bodies to be nearly idA-nfa'cal. ^ 


Carbon, Hydrogen. Hitrogen. Sodinm. Oiygen. 

Milk albumin 53-74 6-96 15-62 1-55 22-24 

Blood albnmin .. 63-5 7*0 15-6 1-6 22-4 


The authors proceed to consider the behaviour of the albumin during 
precipitation at different temperatures, and they find in miTIr 
dem-ived of its ^ein by the ^dition of aoetio or laotio acid fO-60— 
0 75 gram to 100 grams of milk), ike slightest warming causes a pre* 
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oipitate in the cl^r whey; it takes place at so low a temperature as 
8—4® 0. On heating it to 40° a further precipitation takes place ; again 
at 59*68® ; at 72° ; and finally at 100°. When the milk is hoiled previons 
to being treated either with rennet or acid, the precipitate is greater 
than when it is not boiled and no albnmin separates ; bnt the total 
obtained in that case is simply the snm of the albnmin and casein. 

J. F 

Peptone. By 0. A. Pekilhasing {Pfiug&r^s ArcMv., 22, 185 — 206). 
The researches of P16sz, Maly, and Adamldewicz, the author admits, 
point to the conclusion that albuminoids, although changed by the 
digestive fluids into peptones, resume after absorption their original 
properties, and further, that peptone may be substituted for albu- 
minoids, as a food not only without harm, but with positive advantage 
to the animal. But it is obvious from the methods of preparation of 
peptone adopted by these observers, that the word “ peptone ” has not 
the clear and definite meaning usually attributed to it. The method 
used in all these cases was the digestion of fibrin by gastric juice. But 
the times deemed sufficient by each observer for complete conversion 
vary widely. Pldsz, 2 — 3 weeks; Maly, 2 — 3 days; Adamkiewicz, 
2—^ hours. Despite these differences, the conclusions arrived at agree 
in the main, viz., that peptone can replace proteids as food, and that 
animals so fed will not only maintain, but increase their weight. 

After examining these results more in derail, the author remarks on 
the importance of experimenting with a* substance of constant com- 
position, and proceeds to describe his method of preparing pure p^tone, 
which depends on a property described by Place and Huizinga (“ Onder- 
zoefeingen gedaan in het physiologisch laboratorium der Leidsche 
Hoogeschool,’* 1870, and ^‘Maandblad voon Naturwetenschappen,** 
1873, p. 29), viz., that in the cold a solution of peptone, having an acid 
reaction, is precipitated by neutral salts, the precipitate redissolving 
on warming. 

Fibrin from bullock’s blood and egg-albumin was used, and was 
digested with 0*2 per cent, hydrochloric acid, and pepsin (either com- 
mercial or prepared by extracting pig’s or dog’s gastric mucous mem- 
brane in glycerol) for 2 — 5 hours at 40° C. The solution was then 
neutralised until the reaction was very feebly acid, heated to boiling, 
and filtered hot. The filtrate after cooling, usually opalescent or dis- 
tinctly cloudy, was evaporated a little, made strongly acid with acetic 
acid, and saturated with sodium chloride. The somewhat abundant 
flocculent precipitate so produced was filtered off, after 8 — 12 hours. 
The fluid, which filters residily, passes perfectly clear through the paper, 
and the precipitate dissolves very readily in distilled water on warm- 
ing, still not without a slight flocculent cloudiness, due to albumin 
which has not been completely precipitated by boiling in a feebly acid 
solution, but when precipitated by sodium chloride and acetic acid, is 
not soluble on heating. If the precipitate is dissolved in a sufficiency 
of water, the flui^ when separated from the albuminoid precipitate, is 
perfectly clear ; if, however, the distilled water be spared, with the 
idea of avoiding a large mass of flui^ the precipitate wiH return on 
cooling. The solution is then to be dialysed, in order ti> get rid of the 
acetic acid and sodium chloride ; in one day, a precipitate of peptone 
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is formed, wMcli continually increases as the dialysis is pushed, and 
Trliich on warming, or the addition of small qnantities of acid, alkali 
or salts, is completely dissolved. After three or fonr days* dialysis, 
the fluid is nearly free from salts, and the precipitate may be removed 
from the dialyser, boiled in water, and the resulting solution, which is 
not quite clear, filtered hot. The filtrate is a pure peptone solution, 
and will yield a heavy precipitate on cooling. It is to be oo^ntrated at 
a gentle heat, and finally dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. 
When dry, peptone so prepared is a pure white powder, and <is not 
hygroscopic. It has the following properties : — 

Heated over a flame, it does not melt, but forms strong tenacious 
bubbles. The ash is small; the substance heated at 105° gave 
O'-^er cent, and 0*47 per cent. ash. 

Tne powder is only partially soluble in cold water, but dissolves 
completely on warming, separating again as the solution cools. The 
solution has a perfectly neutral reaction. 

Addition of a small quantity of sodium chloride will prevent pre- 
cipitation on cooling; added in excess, however, it causes a slight 
turbidity in the 40old, which disappears on warming. 

Very small -quantities of acids or alkalis will cause solution in the 
cold. Peptone is precipitated from the alkaline solution by sodium 
chloride in escess; thm does not occur, however, if the peptone is 
warmed in the add solution, provided the acid is not present in too 
small quantity, and has acted thoroughly (this is best effected by 
warming) ; saturation with sodium chloride to the extent of 4 per cent, 
gives a precipitate, which completely disappears on heating. The 
same takes place if more salt is added. When 16 per cent, of salt has 
been exceeded, complete solution only occurs when the peptone solution 
is somewlmt dilute. Peptone is precipitated from the feebly add or alka- 
line solution by neutralisation ; however, too much acid or alkali has 
l^n used for solution, suffident salt may be formed to hinder precipita- 
tion. Strong nitric acid gives a predpitate, which vanishes on heating, 
before the yellow coloration appears, and returns on cooling. Silver 
nitrate added to a solution of peptone which is cooling, and therefore 
is becoming cloudy, increases the cloudiness. The precipitate dis- 
appears almost entirely on cooling; a shght opalescence, due to sodium 
chloride, aloue remaining. The predpitate produced by silver nitrate 
is soluble in acetic acid. 

Absolute alcohol predpitetes peptone in neutralj but not in acid or 
alkaline solution. Potassium feirocyauide and acetic acid give a 
voluminous precipitate, soluble on heating. 

Basic lead acetate, with ammonia, tannic, andphosphomolybdio acids, 
give predpitates which are not soluble on heating. 

The precipitate yielded by Millon’s reagent dissolves with a red 
colour, if only small qnantities of the mercury solution are used. More 
of recent gives a red precipitate, permanent on heating; cupric 
sulphate, feme acetate^ ferric sulphate, lead acetate, and basic lead 
acetate do not precipitate the peptone solution, unless sodium chloride 
or potasac acetate is present. 

^ BttihOT than prooeedg to say that from these reactions no 
can be present* Peptones from fibrin or aibnmin or otber 
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sources resemble one another in all their chemical properties. All are 
laevorotatory, but there is some difference in the degree of rotation, 
albnmin peptone having the least, and casein peptone the greatest, 
effect on polarised light. 

No elementary analysis was made by the author. The qnestion 
whether peptone is isomeric with albamin, or differs from it by one or 
more molecules of water, is then raised, and the experiments of 
Hnizinga and others on the subject criticised at great length. With 
the view of showing that these observers did not nse a pare material, 
Meissner’s peptones are examined with the same conclusion. 

W, N. 


Physiological Chemistry. 

Respiration nnder Reduced Pressure. By J. Setschenow 
(JPfiuger^B ArcJiw,^ 22, 251 — 261). — The entry of oxygen and nitrogen 
into the blood under normal circumstances has been fairly well inves- 
tigated, and Paul Bert has made some researches on the effects of com- 
pressed air; less is known of the effect of rare^ction, the chief 
authorities on the subject being L Meyer, Pemet, and J. Worm- 
Muller. The author points out differences between figures given by 
the latter and some results obtained by Paul Bert, as to the relations 
of the oxygen in the blood to the pressure ; he then refers to the death 
of the aeronauts Sivel and Oroc6-SpinelK, at a height at which 
the barometer registered only one-third of an atmo^here, and describes 
a series of experiments with oxygen and nitrogen. The results with the 
former confirm those of Meyer, Fernet, and Worm-MuUer. Nitrogen 
was found to behave to blood as to water under varying pressures, and 
he concludes that a pressure much below half an atmosphere cannot 
be borne without danger to life. W. N, 

Hydrolytic Ferments of the Pancreas and Small Intestines. 
By H. T. Brown and J. Hbeon {Chem, Newa^ 42, 63 — 67). — ^The 
authors confirm the results of Musoulus and Be Mering 8oc. 

31, 105) on the hydrolytic action of the pancreatio secretioa. 
They find that starch is converted into maltose and dextrose, the latter 
being a product of the action of the secretion on the maltose. Its 
action, however, differs from that of malt extract on starch, since in 
the latter case maltose is the final product, 

The pancreatic secretion has no action on cane-sugar, if organic life 
be excluded; but if the digestion be continued sufficiently long to 
develop bacteria, evolution of gas takes place. 

Extracts of the small intestines of a fasting animal have little or no 
hydrolytic action on starch or cane-sngar ; but in the case of an animal 
killed during the process of digestion, the extract has a somewhat greater 
action. The intestine itself possesses far more pronounced hy&olytic 
action than its extract ; different portions of the intestine act differ- 
ently on cane-sugar. 
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TRe portion of duodenum below tbe pylorus, containing Brunner’s 
elands, acts after digestion for 16 hours in the cold, and 5 hours at 
45®. The duodenum below Brunner’s glands, acts after digestion for 
16 hours in the cold. The jejunum without Peyer’s patches, and the 
Beum, acts after ^ hours’ digestion at 40®. Peyer’s patches act after 
li hours’ digestion, at 40®. 

^Portion of the small intestines act on starch in a manner similar to 
the pancreatic secretion ; maltose is first formed, and the final product 
is dextrose into which the former is rapidly converted. The small 
intestine acts more rapidly and completely on maltose than on cane- 
sugar, in which case the action ceases when 25 per cent, of the total 
quantity of cane-sugar has been inverted, whilst in the former case 
ihe action is continuous. 

The actions of the pancreas and small intestine on starch are 
mutually dependent on each other, for whereas the pancreatic secre- 
tion rapidly converts starch into maltose, it only very slowly and 
partially converts maltose into dextrose ; this conversion is, however, 
readily effected by the small intestine. 

The variability of the hydrolytic action of the different portions of 
the intestines is dependent on the frequency of either the Lieberkiihn 
OP Brunner glands, hut appears to be correlative with the distribution 
of Peyer’s glands. L. T, O’S. 

Nutritive Value of Fluid Meat. By M. Bubnbr (Zeits, f. 
Biologie^ 15, 484 — 492).— The general properties of the so-called fluid 
meat having been described, the author gives tables of analysis, com- 
paringit withmeat and meat extract; 12*61 per cent, of NaOl was 
found 



Fluid 

meat. 

Fluid meat 
after 

remoTal of 
ISfaa 

Meat. 

Meat 

extract. 

Water 

20-79 

■ 


21-70 

Dry substauce 1 

79*21 

— 

24*10 

78-30 

H m 100 pts. dxy substance. 

10*36 

11*86 

14*10 


Alcohol extiaet 

43*80 

49*64 

6*66 

70-89 

Aih 

18*64 

6*90 

6*39 

22*36 

Orspnic matter 

81*36 

93*10 

94*61 

77*64 

N m 100 pts. organic matter 

12*73 

12*73 

14-91 

13*21 


The inorganic constituents of 100 parts of the dry substance, after 
removal of the Nad as compared with meat, was found to be as 
follows; — 
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SiO, 

Plxud meat. 
NaCl removed. 
0*051 

Meat. 

0-4S2 

^203 

0-021 

0-058 

CaO 

0-026 

0-093 

MgO 

0-162 

0-178 

PO. 

0-715 

1-852 

SOs preformed . . . 

0-112 

— 

SO 3 in the ash . . . 

1-758 

2-250 


The quantity of peptone present is important. This was estimd,ted 
by Schmidt’s method (Du Bois, Arohw», 1879, 8 , 89), and the general 
results are contained in the following table : — 

100 parts fluid meat contain — 

Water 20‘8 

Dry residue 79*2 

Ash 14*8 with 10*0 NaCl 

Organic matter 64*4 

Peptone 23*8 

Eairaotivea 40*6 

As a result of his investigations, the author concludes that fluid 
meat is very like meat extract plus peptone, and after mentioning the 
peptone preparations of Sanders-Ezn, Adamkiewicz, and Leube and 
Bosenthal, he points out that the cost of suf&cient fluid meat, as a sub- 
stitute for the ordinary proteid of an average man for one day, would 
not be less than 10 «., and expresses the opinion that the peptone is 
the really important element ; it can never come into geneoral use as a 
food stuff at the price, and wil not supersede Liebig’s extract for other 
purposes. W. N". 

The Proteid required by the Avera.ge Workman. By H. C. 
Bo win (Z&ts. Biologie^ 16, 459 — 484). — The author criticises at great 
length the objections raised by G. B>. Beneke to the standard diet for 
a man doing moderate work, suggested by Voit (118 grams albumi- 
noids, 56 grams fat, 500 grams carbohydrates per diem). This being 
in his (Beneke’s) opinion too much. W. N". 

Influence of Lactic Acid in Fodder. Sibdamqrotzky and T. 
Hopmjbistbb (Bied. Genir,, 1880, 373^ — 374). — ^Experiments wore under- 
taken to discover the effects of lactic acid on the bones of animals, and 
they are of a certain importance in view of the frequent employment of 
factory residues rich in starch as fodder, such substances being easy of 
decomposition in the intestinal canal and forming lactic and other 
acids there ; the subjects of experiment were goats and sheep, and it 
was shown that the presence of ihe acid exerts a solvent effect on the 
bones, more especially on those of young and growing animals ; with 
sucking animals the effects cannot be estimate as they could not be 
prevailed on to eat the food; the lime and phosphates were principally 
attacked, the magnesia untouched, but rhachitis and osteomalacie 
were not induced by the use of this food. J. P, 

Formation of Sugar in the Liver. By J. Sebqen and F. 
Kba-TSOHMUB (Bfluger^s Arohvo.^ 22, 214 — ^239), — The authors have 
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already endeavonred to show that the liver-sugar is grape-sugar, 
whilst the sugar which is formed by the action of all diastatic fer- 
ments, diastase, ptyalin, pancreatic ferment, &c., on starch or glycogen 
differs from grape-sugar in its reducing power and specific rotation ; 
probably the sugars so produced are all identical with maltose 
(Dubrunfaut^ O’Sullivan, Schultze). There are, however, slight 
differences according to the naethod of preparation, and the question 
is : Is the sngar obtained from the dead liver a ferment sugar, or true 
grape-sugar? 

The sugar found in the liver closely resembles that produced by the 
action of acids on glycogen ; hence the existence of acid in the liver is 
of importance. A series of experiments are given, which show that 
side by side with the increase of sugar in the liver after death there is 
an increase in the acidity. 

The action of the acids extracted from the liver on glycogen were 
next investigated. The liver was prepared by the Liebig-Scherer 
method. A strong glycogen solution heated with lactic acid was not 
affected, hut when &e two were placed together in a sealed tube and 
heated at 100® C. for 24 hours, sugar was produced. The method of 
treating the liver, preparing the extract, and snrmounting the difficul- 
ties of the sugar and glycogen estimation, are then descril^d at length. 
The possibility that the sugar and glycogen formation was not the 
same in aU parts of the liver was next investigated ; Wittich’s experi- 
ments are referred to {GerdraMaU wed. WisBy 1875, N'o. 8 ). Analyses 
of a whole liver, divid^ into 4 parts, are given ; and the authors con- 
clude that the formation is regular and equal in all parts of the organ. 

Do^ were used for the experiments, being poisoned by potassiuin 
(^nide, and the livers excised whilst the heart was still beating ; they 
were then cut into small pieces, and treated hy the method described, at 
intervals varying from two minutes to six days after excision. Five dogs 
were nsed, and were fed (a.) on bread, (^ 8 ) on flesh, and ( 7 ) starved. 

The percentage of sugar found in the liver two or three minntes 
after excision was 0*46 to 0*55 in all cases, i.e,, the nature of the diet 
does not appear to affect the quantity found so shortly after death. 

The percentage of sugar rises slowly for some time after death, most 
rapidly during the first hour or two. In the starved animal there was 
no further increase after the first 24 hours. 

The estimation of the total sugar plus the sugar obtained by the 
acids on the glycogen in sealed tubes, gave remarkable results. If the 
sugar arises entirely from the conversion of glycogen, the quantity 
found by this method should be the same for all the pieces ; but this 
is not the case, and therefore the authors argue from this, and the fact 
that in their experiments the rise in the sugar did not correspond to the 
fsffi in the glycogen, but was greater than could be accounted for in 
this way, that there must be some source of sugar in the liver other 
ih^ glycogen. The experiments show further a steady rise in the 
aridity of &e liver after death. 

iEbcperizn^ts on rabbits yielded somewhat different results. The 
quantity of glycogen found was so much greater than in the dogs that 
tlite expeorima^ was repeated four times, under the impression that 
soma meteke had hem made, but ^ways with the same result, the 
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quanti^ of glycogen amotmting to more tlian twice as mucli as was 
foand in the dogs’ liver. Experiments on cats yielded much the same 
results as those on dogs. 

The authors sum up their results as follows : — 

(1.) In aK the animals experimented on, the liver, when taken out 
with all possible speed, was always found to contain from 0*5 to 0*6 per 
cent, of sugar. 

(2.) That the liver'-sugar is not entirely derived from glycogen, but 
has some other source. 

(3.) That not only the liver-sugar, but any carbohydrate which bv 
heating with acids can be converted into sugar (glycogen or dextrin; 
can be formed afresh in the dead liver. 

(4.) The liver glycogen experiences a considerable diminution about 
48 hours after death. 

(6.) An energetic transformation of glycogen, immediately after 
death, occurs only in rabbits. W. N. 

Some Ingredients of Normal Urine. Fy 0. Schiappabelli and 
G. Peeoni (Gazzetta, 10, 390 — .392). — As it is well known that lithium, 
csssium, and rubidium are almost always associated with the alkaline 
metals, and that in some minerals, and in bones and plants, cerium, 
lanthanum, and didymium are associated with calcium, the authors 
have examined hnman urine to see if the same association of metals 
occurred in it ; 600 kilos, of urine were evaporated, and the incinerated 
residue carefully analysed. Bubidmm and caesium were found, and 
lithium in smaller quantify; also cerium, lanthanum, and didymium, 
with a trace of manganese. The authors consider that in normal urine 
copper only occurs in infinitesimal quantify. 0. E. G. 

Influence of Borax on the Beoomposiiion of Albumin in the 
Organism. By M. Geuber (Bied. Cenir,, 1880, 509 — 510). — Experi- 
ments on animals showed that the quantify of urine secreted increased 
with the amount of borax given with the food, and the decomposition 
of albnmin was cousequentiy increased. Borax does not seem to affect 
the digestion or injure the appetite. J. K. O- 

Influence of Fodder on the Secretion of Milk. By W. 
FiiEisohmann (Bied. Gentr., 1880, 510 — 515). — A herd of cows n^rly 
at the end of the milking period, having been for some time previous 
supplied with an insufficient quantify of fodder, were allowed a larger 
amount, the result being that the quantity of milk yidded by them 
was also increased, but not to suob an extent as to repay the extra 
cost. Jn the case, however, of another herd, all of which were at the 
beginning of the lactation period, an increase of the quantify of fodder 
(previously insufficient) was attended with a corresponding increase in 
the quantify of milk more than sufficient to repay for the added cost of 
food ; the quality of the milk was also greatly improved. 

J. C. 

Influence of Arsenic on Animals. By C. Gibs (Bied. CWr., 
1880, 372 — 373). — The author exp^mented with rabbits, cocks, and 
swine, constantiy increasing quantities of arsenic acid being mixed 
with their food for nearly four months ; all the animals became fatter, 
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the growth of bone in the younger animals was constant, and in 
cases where under nonnal conditions there would have been a spongy 
growth, these animals had compact bone substance.^ Stall fed animals 
showed’the phenomenon very markedly, the arsenio was freely elimi- 
nated throngh the skin and Inn^ ; full-grown animals showed a pro- 
nonnced thickening of the corticalis diaphysis, and a fatty condition 
of the mnscles of the heart, the liver, kidneys, and spleen; when the 
doses were further increased, symptoms of chronic poisoning ap- 
peared. 

Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

Influence of Oxygen on Fermentation. By A. Mathe (Ber., 
13, 1163 — 1164). — ^When the fermenting liquids contain only sugar 
and yeast cells, the author flnds that oxygen aids fermentation, inas- 
much as it favours the growth of the yeast plant. When yeast cells 
lose their power on account of the concentration of the BUg^ solutions, 
it is restored by adding some sodio-potassic tartrate. This observa- 
tion, the author considers, throws some light on the fact that artificial 
fermentation mixtures work more slowly than in the preparation of 
wine, &c. Also that the experiments on the influence of oxygen need 
to be repeated with the addition of organic acids. 

P. P. B. 

Lower Organisms in the Air. By B. C. Hansen (Bied, 0&ntr,y 
1880, 64f6 — 547). — ^Flasks partly filled with boiled beer-wort were 
placed under different fruit trees in summer, and were found to attract 
very different organisms, even when placed near to one another : some 
kinds of spores were found to frequent one place and some another. 

tF . H. 0. 

Action of Light and Darkness on Tannin Solutions. By 
A. Br. Leeds (filienu Keus, 42, 44). — A standard solution of ammo- 
nium chloride under the influence of fungoid growth does not undergo 
any change on exposure either to light or to darkness when oxygen is 
excluded, whether chloroform is present or not. 

Tannin solutions containing saproligneous growths, to which 
oxygen is freely admitted, tmdergo a slight change when exposed to 
diffused light, and in darkness change takes place to a great extent, 
with a large development of fungi. Chloroform slightly retards the 
development of the fungus. The circumstances therefore most favour- 
able to preservation of standard solutions are exposure to light, with 
exclusion of oxygen and germs of fungoid growth. L. T. O’S. 

Gelatinous Matter in Beets. By P. v. Tibghem (Bied. 

1880, 337 — 339). — ^This paper is a review of Scheibler’s discovery of 
this remarkable substance, which he has named from its properties 
“ fimespawn.” He considered it to be the protoplasm of the beet, out of 
wMoh anew ceacbohydrate, “dextran,*^ has been separated. Borscow, 
on ihe otlier hmd, ta^ a different view, and assertB that this gela- 
loatte luie wither the physical properties nor chemical com- 
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positioB of protoplasm, partionlaarly becsanse of its non-nitrogenoTis 
chai^ter. He considers it to be a substance of a pectose nature, 
baying its origin in the cells of the beet. Another observer shares 
the error, and Dnrin also asserts that the substance is non-nitrogenous. 
He calls it “ cell matter,” and thinks it is produced bj spontaneous 
fermentation of the cane-sngar in the root. 

Previous to those observers, however, two French chemists, Jubert 
and Mendis, had arrived at sounder conclnsions on the subject^ and 
expressed their conviction that this beet-jelly was a plant of a distinct 
character. The author confirms this view, and names the plant 
JLeuoonostoo meseMerozdes^ and describes it as being produced in the 
juice during the manufacture of sugar, with the aid of the dissolved 
oxygen ; he finds that it inverts the sugar and nourishes itself upon 
it, being a powerful medium of inversion. It is on that account a 
dreaded enemy of the sugar industry, and every possible means should 
be taken for its destruction. J, F. 

Permentation Theory of Nitrification. By J. H. Stoker 
(Bied, 1880, 388 — 389), — ^The author offers these experiments 

as a confirmation of Schlosing’s theory of nitrification. Eleven fiasks, 
well corked, with inlet and outlet tubes, were connected in series, 
some of them containing peat, viz., Ho. 8, peat with ammonium chlo- 
ride, Ho. 9, peat with oxide of iron, Ho. 10, peat with both ammonium 
chloride and oxide of iron, the others different combinations of am- 
monia, clear water, &c. Oxidising agents were drawn through the 
series by an aspirator for eleven days. Those fiasks which contained 
peat were the only ones which yielded nitrogen reactions.. The same 
experiments were repeated with peat which had previously been 
treated with warm acids, the results iu this case being negative, 
further confirming Schldsing’s theory that the ferments in the peat 
were destroyed by the acid, J. P. 

Influence of Atmospheric Electricity on the Growth of 
Plants. By C. Haxjbik (Bied. 1880, 336 — 38^. — Ghrandeau 

by his experiments showed that the blooming and fruiting of plants 
was retarded or accelerated by the fact of atmospheric electricity 
being allowed access or not to certain plants. 

The author of this paper does not exactly contradict Graudeau’s 
conclusions as far as the plants which he (Ghrandeau) experimented 
on, but the results of the later experiments are calcidated to throw 
doubts on the general application of any rules as yet discovered. 
Haudin’s observations were made at Antibes, in the sputh of France, 
whilst Grandeau’s were made at Hanoy, in the north-east. The field 
was quite open, no high object in the neighbourhood. The apparatus 
for keeping off electricity was an iron cage, which let in less light 
than Grandeau’s arrangement. The plants were French beans, lettuce, 
and tomatoes, some of which were planted under the cage and some 
outside, but the other conditions were exactly similar. As already 
indicated, the results of the crop were that the plants which were 
sheltered from atmospheric electricity were in every respect superior 
to those grown in the open. 
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The author thinks that the injuriotis effect of trees on vegetation is not 
due to their effect in keeping away electricity, hut finds a ready solu- 
tion in their shadow, and the exhaustion and drying up of the soil by 
their extended roots. On the other hand, many plants seek and thrive 
best in the shade of trees. The question of the effect of atmospheric 
electricity is istiH in a very unsettled state, and probably varies with the 
species of plant, the climate, Ac., and while our experience is so 
limited the promulgation of generalities on the subject should he 
avoided. 

Energy of Assimilation in Plants. By C. A. Weber (Bied. 
Cerdr.y 1880, 378). — The green leaves of the l^her orders of plants 
by their activity in assimilation produce their combustible consti- 
tuents. These, minus the ash, are generally taken as the measure- 
ment of the energy ; but the experiments made by the author lead 
him to believe that there is a considerable difference between the 
powers of assimilation in different species of plants. Those actually 
experimented on were TropoBolum majuSf Fhaseolm muUijhrus^ B/idms 
communis, and Seliantlms ammus. J. F. 

Pormatlon of Chlorophyll in the Dark. By 0. Flahault 
Oetitr., 1880, 556 — 557), — ^The author sng^ts that the chloro- 
phyll in the young shoots of certain plants whi(3i have grown in the 
dark was already formed in the seed while still connected with the 
plant. J. K. G. 

Chlorophyll in Epidennis of Foliage of Phanerogams. 

A. Stohr (Bied^ Centr,, 1880, 376). — Chlorophyll was found in the 
epidermis of the leaves of 94 out of 102 specimens of dicotyledons 
and broad-leafed Gynmosperms, but was not detected in the narrow- 
leafed species, or m monocotyledons. It was found chiefiy in the 
cells of the under leaves, the leaf-stalks and the stems ; that which 
existed in the cells of the npper surface of the leaves had been decom- 
|)osed by the action of intense light. It was formed by the aggrega- 
tion of green protoplasmic matter to the starch corpuscles ; the starch 
was modified afterwards, but the chlorophyll showed no assimilation 
energy. J. F. 

l^nfinence of Annual Temperature on Change of Colour 
in Leaves. By H. Hofma:s3T {Bied, Centr,, 1880, 378 — 379). — If a 
thermometer be freely exposed to sunlight, and the readings above 
0® C. added together from the 1st of January to the day in autumn 
when the ium of the leaf is general, and the same practice pursued 
for several years, a curve can be constmeted which wiU show consider- 
able variations. If then another curve is constructed below it, cozu- 
poaed of the various days on which the change of colour became 
general, there will be found a correspondence which cannot be acci- 
dental, but which, on the contrary, has been confirmed by so many 
ofaBeErvations, that the author does not hesitate to formulate it as the 
en:|)fre8mou of a law. The temperatures of January and February, the 
time of rest for plants, cannot exercise any influence, neither is it 
pvbbiMe that of April or May does so, when the leaves first appear, 
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and as there is no regular interval of time between the budding of 
the leaves and their turn, the few weeks immediately previous to that 
period are the most important. The more cloudy the autumn, and 
the lower the sum of the temperature of the last month of it, the 
lon^r the leaves remain green. The author draws attention to 
sim^r results to be observed with plants grown in shade, although 
their behaviour under such conditions is not so regular. J. P. 

Breathing of Plants and Animals. By J. Jamieson {Bied, 
1880, 374). — ^The author, in a memorial submitted to the Boyal 
Society of Victoria, traces certain resemblances between the breathing 
of plants and of animals, and says that in the same manner as the in- 
haled oxygen combines with the hmmoglobulin of the blood of animals 
and forms more active combinations of the character of ozone, so does 
it combine with some fluid in plants, which fluid has not yet been 
identified, but that the presence of ozone in the ripe fruit can be de- 
tected by any of the ordinary tests, such as guaiacum or iodide of 
starch, J. p. 

IntramolecuLar Bespiration of Hants. By J. Wobtmann 
{Bied, Oentr,, 1880, 664 — 556). — Prom experiments made with young 
shoots of Yida fdba and Fhaseolus the author concludes 

that the carbonic anhydride given ofl^ by plants is referable to intra- 
molecular action alone, and is independent of atmospheric oxygen, 
that the albumin converts the carbohydrates into alcohol with evolu- 
tion of carbonic anhydride; the alcohol by means of atmospheric 
oxygen is converted into acetic acid, and by consolidation and re- 
arrangement of the molecules of the latter, carbohydrates are again 
formed. J. K. 0. 

Influence of Continuous Sunlight on Plants. By Schubeleb 
{Bied. Oetdr,, 1880, 621 — 623). — ^The results of the transporting of 
southern plants to arctic regions, where they enjoy a lengthened 
period of xmbroken sunlight, are that the development of the pig- 
ments and aroma of the plants and fruit is greatly increased, whilst 
the sweetness of the latter is much diminished. The ripening process 
is also quickened. J« ^ G. 

Functions of Vegetable Dnots. By J. B5 hm (Bied. Oentr.^ 
1880, 526 — 629). — ^The author, after stating that the original function 
of the ducts in growing plants is for the conveyance of sap, and 
not of air, and that as the tubes become older, air finds an entrance, 
proceeds at some length to give the conditions under which the 
passage of water through the ducts occurs. J. E!. C. 

Influence of Salts on the Absorption of Water by Boots. 
By J. Vbsqub (Bled. Cenir.^ 1880, 566). — Under normal conditions 
plants absorb moisture more quickly from distilled water than from 
saline solutions ; bnt after being for some time in the former, they 
absorb water more rapidly from salt solutions, and vice vend. 

J . E. G. 
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Quantity and Distribution of Water in Trees. By K Gblbz- 
irow (Bie^. Gentr,, 1880, 379).— Tie author’s experiments were made 
on trees 11 to 35 years old of the species -deer BeMa alba, 

and Pupulus tremula; he found that the amount of moisture increases 
from the bottoms to the tops both of stems and branches, the extreme 
points, however, being drier than the part immediately below, and the 
extreme base somewhat damper than the portion immediately above 
it. In the bark, this law is observed even more strictly than in the 
wood, the author having found no variations from the before-men- 
tioned rule. The relative moisture of bax‘k and wood varies very 
much in different trees ; the wood of the fir is damper than the hark; 
with the maple, the reverse is the case. The wood of the fir contains 
more moisture than that of any of the other trees examined, containing 
in winter 64*5 per cent., in spring and autumn 63 per cent., in summer 
60 per cent. ; maple in spring 44'4 per cent., in winter 37*1 per cent. 
The birciL similarly shows less moisture in winter than in summer, 
advancing from 46*4 per cent, to 71*8 per cent, in the month of May. 

J. 

Sap of Trees and Specific Gravity of their Wood. By 
IfoBDLiNGER {Bied. O&ni/r,, 1880, 379—381). — The presumption that 
the dryness or heavy rainfall of the preceding winter has an effect 
on the quantity of sap in trees has been found to be eorroneous. The 
author has constructed a graphic curve which shows a regular propor- 
tion, irrespective of rainfall or weather, all the trees observed show- 
ing a decided falling off in quantity at the end of the year, changing 
to an increase as the winter passed away, and continning into the 
summer. 

The minimmi quantities of sap contained in different trees does not 
appear to vaiy in proportion to their specific gravities, the beech with 
one-third greater sp. gr.*(dry) than the hazel shows the same minimum 
contents of sap, and the denser mulberry contains more than the hazel. 
The maximum sap-content, however, is different, being higher in the 
soft and porous than in thj hard and denser kinds ; trees with needle 
foliage showed the least variation in both their maxima and minima. 

The differences of dry and green weight of the various woods ex- 
amined is less during the course of the year than the variations of 
sap-contents. The author has constructed graphic curves showing 
these variations. J. F. 

Belation between the Starch, Phosphoric Acid, and Mineral 
Constituents of the Potato. By H. Pellet (OompL rend., 90, 
1361 — 1363). — The results of*the analyses of H. Joulio, which were 
undertaken with an entirely different object, having been placed at 
the disposal of the author, have been recalcnlated by him so as to 
exhibit, firstly, the relation existing between the starch and mineral 
constituents of the potato tuber, and secondly, the unvarying composi- 
tion of the whole vegetable when the constituents are referred to 100 
kilos, of starcL 
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I’rora these tables it will be seen — 

1. That there is a constant relation between the total phosphoric 
acid derived from the whole plant and the starch. 

2. That there is also a relation between the starch and the total 
mineral constitnents, the silica being deducted. 

3. That there are great differences in the proportions of the prin- 
cipal alkalis, potash and lime, when calculated to 100 kilos, of 
starch, but that there is an eqiiwnlent siibsUtution for these alkalis, so 
that the quantity of sulphuric acid necessary to saturate all the bases 
is sensibly the same. 

4. That these relations exist in different sorts of potatoes grown on 
different soils and in different years. 

5. That the silica and nitrogen vary between considerable limits, as 
has already been shown in the case of beetroot. 

Another variety of potato, called “ chardon,” gave likewise 1*1 
kilos, of phosphoric acid per 100 kilos, of siarch, whilst the 
“rose hative ’ yielded 0*989 kilo, of phosphoric acid; the ash of 
the former, wiiliont the silica, was 8*22 kilos., and that of the 
latter 7 kilos. 

The interesting point in connection with these analyses is that the 
relation, 1*1 kilos, of phosphoric acid to 100 kilos, of starch, is 
sensibly identical with the relation between the phosphoric acid and 
sugar in the sngar-heet. J. W. 

Calcium Oxalate in Plants. By B. J. VA:sf per Ploeg (Bud. 
Gentr., 1880, 5*56). — In the leaves of many plants the lime increases in 
the ash with the age of the leaf from 6 to 9 per cent., but is unaccom- 
panied by a proportionate increase of oxalic acid, and appears to have 
no connection with the amount of the latter substance present. 

J. K. 0. 

Presence of Alcohols and Hydrocarbonss in Plants. By 
Gtjtzbit (Bied. Cenir.^ 1880, 377). — ^The author discovered ethyl and 
methyl alcohols in the distillates from the fruits of the Heracleum 
giganteum^ Pastinata sativa, and Anthriaom Cerefolium, and al&o ethyl 
butyrate in the lowest boiling fraction of the heracleum oil. He dis- 
misses as unfounded the supposition that these have been formed during 
the process, but believes they exist in a free state in the plants. The 
author also proves the existence of a hydrocarbon of the general formula 
and has discovered a new body which he calls heradin. This 
substance does not contain nitrogen, is devoid of smell and taste, and 
is of the empirical formula C 33 H 22 O 10 ; melts at 185°, and crystallises 
out of an alcoholic solution in sto-sbaped groups of silky needles, 
which are at first white, but become yellow on exposure to light. 

Heraclin is indifferent to litmus, insoluble in water, but easily soluble 
in chloroform, with difficulty in cold ether, carbon bisulphide, and alco- 
hol. Concentrated sulphuric acid yields a deep gold-coloured solution, 
from which it separates on the ad(£[tion of water. Heraclin, as also the 
hydrocarbon above mentioned, is found in the fruits of H. gigmtmm^ 
JS. ^^ondylium, and Paetinacn sativa, Purther experiments are promised, 
to show whether it varies in quantity with the ripeness of the fruit 
and also with the quantities of alcohol present. J. F. 
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CoznpositioxL of the Ashes of the Tmnk, Leaves, and Fruit 
of the Orange and the Mandarin Orange. By L. Bicciabbi 
10 , 265 — - 2 ^ 9 )* 


Anal3rs6s of the Ash of Certain Spice Seeds. By C. Edzabdi 
(Bied. Gentr,^ 1880, 382 — 383). 



Coriander, 
per cent. 

I 

Peonel, 
per cent. 

Ml, 

percent. 

Carraway, 
per cent. 

Amoimt of ash in air-dried 1 
substance j 

4-76 

7-69 

6-31 

5-33 

Potash 

36 -16 

31 *96 

31-61 

26-31 

Soda 

1*28 

2-38 

2-11 

6-54 

Lime 

22-10 

19 54 

26-61 

18-04 

Mamesia 

Ozme of iron 

12*21 

14 '08 

7-45 

8*27 

1*18 

2*12 

1-86 

8*57 

Phosphoric anhydride 

18*55 

16-47 

17-32 

24-29 

Sulphurio „ 

6-54 

9-98 

6-72 

5 39 

SOicio „ 

1-08 

0-87 

2-50 

4-98 

Chlorine 

2-61 

8-41 

4-88 

3-10 


The composition and quantities of ash resemble those of the seeds 
of the esparset, fodder beet^ sugar beet, &c. J. F. 


Sweet Potato. By H, Endemany and Or. A. Pbochazka { Ohem . 
NewSi 42, 8). — ^The sweet potato rot is produced by the parasite 
Mtbcor M'ltcedo. The myoeHum of the parasite travels to a certain 
distance into the interior of the plant where it disappears, and the 
potato is rapidly destroyed by Bacteria. AspergilUm mger produces a 
similar result, but is not so rapid in its action. AspergiUus glaums 
and PmicUUwm glaucum do not produce sweet potato rot. Prom the 
authors* researches, it appears that cane-sugar is produced, although 
Ledour states that ^e sugar formed is glucose. L. T. O'S. 

Influence of the Manure on Potato Disease, and the Starch in 
the Potato. By M. Marckee (Bied. Oerntr., 1880, 501 — 50*4). — Experi- 
ments carried on with the view of ascertaining the influence of dif- 
ferent kinds of manure on potato disease, showed that in the cases 
under investigation Chili sidtpetre especially favoured the spread of 
the disease. This, however, might perhaps be better accounted for 
by the diierent depths and diflerent soils in which the potatoes were 
placed, as experiments of a few years back showed that with the same 
manure the perceniago of diseased potatoes varied from 4 to 17. 
As regards the quantity of starch in potatoes, this was found to he 
very little afEected by any of the manures employed, and varied more 
with the sort of potato under investigation. J. K. G. 

Influence of Ethyl Iodide on Germination. By 0. Babuteait 

(Bied, Oerd}\y 1880, 375). — ^The influence of this compound is to pre- 
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Tent germination. A quantity of the seeds of tlie watercress sown on 
a sponge in damp sand in a vessel supplied with clean pure water ger- 
minated in two days, but ceased growing when ethyl iodide in water 
was put into the "bottom of the vessel. The behaviour of the sub- 
stance with plants is similar to ether, chloroform, and ethyl bromide ; 
it acts on the animal organism in the same m an n er as chloroform. 

J. S'. 

Analyses of Norwegian Hay. By W. Dirks (Bied. Oenfr., 1880, 
331 — 382). — ^A report of the examination of certain samples of forest 
hay from different districts in Norway. One of the samples was from 
a person who had fed cattle npon it with the simple addition of straw, 
and found his herd subject to weakness of the bones. The composi- 
tion of the different samples showed, in comparison with ordinary 
meadow hay, an abnormal proportion of silica, with only about one- 
tbird of the average quantity of lime and pbospboric acid generally 
found in good fodder. Should cows be fed solely upon this hay, there 
would be barely enough phosphoric acid for their daily needs. If they 
should be heavy milkers or with calf, the quantity would be insuffi- 
dent, and tbe result would be a weakening of the bones and liabiHiy 
to fracture. The addition of bone meal or fish g^no to tbe hay is 
recommended, or the employment of some other highly concentrated 
fodder. J- F. 

Bigestibiliiy of Oat-straw, Hay, and Pea Holms. By E. 
Wolff and others (Bied, Cenir,^ 1880, 328 — 330). — The consnmption 
of different kinds of straw by sheep has been little investigated, and 
the question presents difficulties, owing to tbe different qnamtities 
given to the animals. The oat-straw nsed in the experiment was fully 
ripe, rather strong and coarse ; the pea holms contained some leaves 
and half-formed pods, and was consequently proportionately more 
tasty and nourishing; the meadow hay was of an ordinary and average 
character. The animals were two wethers of the bastard Wurtemberg 
breed, 10 months old. The consumption and tbe digestibility of the 
pea holms was far better than that of the oab-straw, and as a food 
fully eqnal in every respect to good average meadow hay, young 
^wing sheep could supply the requirements of their giow& on the 
former, but the meadow hay alone was not sufficient nourishment as a 
constant food. It is, however, probable that older animals might have 
consumed positively and relatively larger qnantities with advantage ; 
the oat-straw also was of a coarse nature. J. F. 

Disease in Sheep caused by Lupines. By F. EZbockbr {Bied. 
Centr ,1880, 517 — 520). — A. large flock of sheep were fed with lupines, 
of which the seed contained 1 per cent, of alkaloids. In less than 
three weeks more than half of them died. The lupine hay was covered 
with a kind of fungus, but whether this had anything to do with its 
poisonous effects was not ascertained. J. K. 0. 

Disease in Sheep caused by Lupine. By J. Ohr (Bied. 
Genir., 1880, 550 — 552). — As the injurious action of lupine seeds can 
be prevent^ by steaming, the author suggests that experiments be 
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instituted to find wliether tliis result may be obtained by tbe over- 
beating of lupine bay during its preparation. J. K. 0. 

Composition of Two Varieties of Turnips, By G. Jayecee 
(Bled. C&iitr,, 1880, 532 — 530). — ^Two kinds of turnips, “golden 
tankard’* and “ mammotb red long,” were analysed ; tbe former pro- 
duced diarrhoea when given as fodder, and tbe cause of this was ex- 
plained by tbe cbemical constitution of the ash, which was found to 
contain more soluble nitrates and sulphates than the former. 

J. K. 0. 

Value of Aeoms as Fodder. By H. Ozubata (Bied. Oeiifr., 
1880, 327— -328). — Tbe author’s experiments with Q^iercus pedztncuJaiif 
and Q, cerris shows that the kernel of the acorn is a valuable food 
when supplemented by starchy material ; nearly half the busks consists 
of cellulose. He states also that the kernels of various species of oak 
differ considerably in the proportion of their constituents. 

The cbemical analyses of the two above-named varieties will give a 
fair idea of the general composition of the kernels : — 


Sohihle Oonstituents — ^er ceni.. 



Sugar. 

Dextxm. 

Protein. 

Ash. 

Other or- 
ganic matter. 

Quer. ped. . . . 

. 3-31 

0-0 

1-21 

2-70 

11-82 

Quer. cerris , . , 

. 6?1 

4-72 

0*62 

1-99 

7-97 


InsohMe Oon8tituenis-—per cmd. 

Cellulose. OiL Ash. Protein. 

Starcb. 

Other organic 
matter. 

Qtter. ped. . • 

1-9S 

6-03 

0-10 4-82 

6448 

5*01 

Qner. cerris . . 

2-51 

11-52 

0-20 3-52 

58-64 

1-60 


J. F. 


OulgYatioii of S^ar-beets. By A. Ladubeau (Bied. Oenir.^ 
1880,^1 — 326). — This paper is a report of experiments made at the 
ALgricultural Bxper^enial Station of the Department du Hbrd in the 
year 1878, on the culture of tbe sugar-beet. Tbe experiments were 
divided into four sections : firstly, as to the effect of increased quan- 
tities of suitable manures ; secondly, a comparison of the effects of 
twenty different manures; thirdly, the sowing of sprouted or un- 
sprouted seeds; fourthly, on the advantages of ridge culture. Tbe 
first experiment was made with a mixture of manures which tbe 
author had previously found to be effcacious ; it contained nitrogen in 
three forms, viz., in combination with organic substances, 2*60 per 
cent, ; in the form of ammonia, 8*00 per cent. ; as nitric acid, 2*25 per 
cent,; available phosphoric acid, 7 per cent.; potash, 5 per cent.; 
100 Mos. of this manure cost 30 francs, and the quantities employed 
were 350, 700, 1,050, 1,400, 1,750 kilos, per hectare ; one plot re- 
mained nnmanured. The seeds were of two sorts ; one the so-called 
Betterave de Pologne, and the other the acclimatised White Silesian. 
The field was a clayey soil ; the seed sown on 30th April ; the mannre 
spread ont some time previously. In one portion it was ploughed in, 
while in the other it was laid in the furrow, 
voii. xxxvm. 3 8 
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The reenltb were tabulated, and the following conclusions drawn by 
the author: — The weight of the crop increases proportionally to the 
manure employed. The ploughing in of the manure invariably pro- 
duced better crops than when left in the furrows. 

At an examination made 1st September of roots taken from plots 
treated with the larger quantities of manure, the juice was thinner 
and poorer in sugar ; but after that, the differences equalised them- 
selves. The actual quantity of sugar yielded increased with the in- 
crease of manure. With similar quantises of manure, the red-topped 
beet produced heavier roots and more sugar, but the juice of the white 
Silesian was richer in sngar. With both kinds of seed the results of 
the experiments were very satisfactory, there being an increase in the 
crop more than snfficient to compensate for the expense incurred. 

The manner of distributing the manure has also a considerable effect 
on the /oim of the roots. The plants grown on the plot which had 
been ploughed in were regpilarly formed ; only 35 per cent, with side 
roots or any irregularities, whilst 60 per cent, of the roots from the 
other plots were irregnlar, forked, and side-rooted. 

The experiments on the effect of different manures were made on 
soil of a medium quality; a cold, damp, clay field, poor in lime. 
Sowings made 1st June; digging out on 5th October; on 1st Sep- 
tember an examination of the roots was fairly made. In respect of 
weight, the later drawn roots had the advantage over the earlier ; the 
easily decomposed salts were assimilated in the earlier portion of the 
time. During the last month of the period, very little change took 
place in the quantity of juice or its sugar contents. 

There were 25 sorts of manure tried, and the author, as iu the 
former csase, summarises the results of his tables thus : — ^The addition 
of precipitated phosphate to stable manure gave no remarkable results. 
Superphosphate was better, but not more than lime alone, which goes 
to prove that the soil was deficient in lime rather than in phosphoric 
acid. Wool waste and rags gave their best results when mixed with 
caustic solutions and rendered soluble ; the addition of lime increased 
the amount of the crop considerably ; phosphoric acid and potassium 
superphosphate had a similar effect. The best results were, however, 
obtained when chemical manures were ploughed in together with 
lime; lime in combination with roasted leather also produced good 
results. Slaked lime in powder is more efficacious than unslaked in 
lumps. Sodium nitrate, particularly mixed with lime, gave higher 
results than ammonium sulphate. 

These experiments are considered as proving conclusively the ad- 
vantage of employing manure contaiumg nitrogen in the three forms 
already referred to, with the addition of ailable phosphoric acid and 
potash. 

The employment of seeds sprouted, according to Der&mo^s method, 
was the subject of the next experiment. The seeds, after being 
steeped, are flowed to heat spontaneously until the germination is 
started. So prepared, they appear above ground in four or five days 
at latest, and grow very regularly ; the start which they get saves 
them from the insects to which they are liable to become a prey when 
ten ier. A bottom layer of chemical manure under the seeds about 
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to cm. deep helps their progress. LadnreaTi’s experiments with 
nine different sorts of noLannre bears onfc Der6me’s conolnsions as to 
the decided advantage of sowing the sprouted seeds. J. F. 

Potato Gtilture. By P. Wagneb and W. Bohn {Bied. Centr.^ 
1880, 339 — 341). — The design of the authors was, by an extensive 
series of experiments with different varieties of the root^ to discover 
the particular kind most suitable to the soil and climate of their 
province ; for this purpose they selected 75 different kinds of potato, 
and, having carefully cultivated them, give the results in gross weight 
and percentage of starch, of which the following are those obtained 
with a few of the most prolific sorts. The third column shows the 
relative yield as compared with the average of the whole 75 taken as 
100. The morgen equals 0*25 hectare, the centner 50 kilos : — 


Sorts. 

Centner per 
moigen. 

Starch per 
cent. 

OomparatiTe 

yield. 

Bed Aldekerte 

136*8 

18*4 

153 

White BaTanau 

128 6 

16*1 

138 

Patterson’s Elegancy 

140*0 

17-2 

166 

Bichter’s Imperator. 

. 241*1 

19 *8 

269 

Patterson’s Blue Irish 

125*1 

17*1 


Irlaichm | 

161 *0 

15*2 


Bichter^s Snowrose 

169*5 

16*4 


Early Vermont 

132*4 

16*3 


Violet Yictona • 

165*6 

19*2 

■9 


The astonishing results of Bichter’s imperator strike the eye at 
once, and eveiy one who has cultivated it agrees that it is of a very 
hardy nature ; it is also a handsome, smooih potato, and the stalk 
stroi% and straight. The authors recommend this varieiy most 
strongly to the attention of formers ; the other sorts mentioned are 
also commended. J. F. 


Damage to Pea and Bean Seeds by Weevil. By B. Wollht 
and others {Bled. Centr., 1880, 341 — 343). — ^The authors refer to pre- 
vious experiments by Q-. Marck, already noticed (this vol., p. 734), 
in which he says that the larv® of this beetle generally destroy both 
plumula and radicula ; and they say that such destruction is quite 
exceptional, but tbat beaus suffer less than peas. The result of twenty 
experiments prove the damaged seeds to be slower in their germina- 
tion, and the young plants weaker than those from untouched seeds. 
The yield from the sound seeds was also greater than from the nn- 
sound. 

It is recommended to snspend the cultivation of these crops for 
several years when the weevils appear to have made their home in any 
part of the form. The means recommended for destruction of the 
pest is the use of carbon bisulphide vapour in close vessels, where they 
perish in less than ten miuntes. 


3 2 
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IFnrtlier examiBations of the seeds showed that 100 contained 190— 
200 larvae, some of them having as many as six in the one seed. 

J. F. 

Ciiltivatioii of Beet Seeds. By K. Mulleb {Bied. Qmitr.y 1880, 
381). — This is a report of comparative trials of the qualities of 
certam beeij seeds raised by Simon Legrand, a famous French seed 
grower. The experiments were made against certain favourite local 
sorts ; they resulted entirely in favour of M. Legrand's seeds, but the 
details are not of general interest. J. F. 

Analysis of Beet Seed. Bv H. Pellei and M. Liebsohutz 
(Gomft rend.^ 90, 1363—1305). — ^Four sorts of seeds were taken for 
examination: — (1.) Red-crowned white sugar-beet. (2.) Improved 
white “vilmorin.” (3.) Green-crowned beet. (4.) Red variety. 
100 seeds weighed 2 083 grams. The seeds were rubbed between two 
wire sieves so as to separate the exterior portion called dentelle or 
envelope, from the interior portion or nucleus, in order that both 
might be analysed separately. 100 grams of seed yielded 14'87 grams 
of envelope and 85*18 grams of nucleus (vide Table, p. 921). 

The quantity of mineral matter contamed in the envelope is nearly 
three times as great as that in the nucleus, whilst the latter is richer 
in fatty substances and starch. 

The authors propose to keep isome seeds for three or four years in 
order to ascertam whether the oxidation of the fatty matter is the 
cause of its non-germination, it having been stated by Ladurean, more 
especially in connection with oleaginous seeds, that this is the cause of 
ihe non-germination of old seeds. J. W. 

XoLvestigation of the Composition of Soil from a Graveyard. 
By E. Reiohardt (^Arch. Fharm. [3], 15, 421—426). — The graveyard 
from which the samples were taken had been unus^ for thirty years, 
and they were taken in two series from depths of (1) 2 metres ; 
(2) 1 J metre ; (3) 1 metre ; (4) 0*5 metre below the smface ; (5) the 
surface. In none of them could ammonia be detected, and they lost 
when ignited quantities varying from 5*1 — 8* 7 per cent, of their 
weight; part of this loss must be due to carbonic anhydride, as the 
soil consisted principally of dolomitic chalk. Ignited with soda-lime, 
the samples from the surface yielded larger quantities (0*28) of nitro- 
gen than the samples from 2 metres (0 14). Also when ignited in 
closed tabes it vt as found that all samples yielded water, ammonia, and 
animal oil, but that this was yielded in larger quantities by the surface 
than by the lower soil. E. W, P. 

Influence of the Soil on the Tannin of Oak-bark. By M. 
Fleischer (Bied, Cenfr., 1880, 489 — 491).— In order to compare the 
quantity of tannin in the bark of oak trees grown on sandy soil and 
moorland, samples of the hark of ten twelve-year old trees grown on 
each of the two kinds of soil were taken and analysed ; bark of oak 
from sandy soil was found tx> contain 4*3 per cent., and that from 
moorland 5*7 per cent, of tannin. J. K. C. 
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Adi of Beet. Bj H. Pellet (Bied. Oeyitr,^ 1880, 529 — 582). — For 
every 100 kilos, of sugar in beet about 13 or 14 kilos, of a;sh, con- 
sisting cliiefiy of alkaline and eartby phosphates, are taken np from 
the soil J- K. 0. 

Experiments on the Growth of Hyacinths. By A. B. v. 
BoGEy (JBieil Centr,, 1880, 381). 

Sowing Broadcast or in Drills. By Paetow (Bied, Cenfr,, 1880, 
374 — 375). — Two plots of gronnd were well tilled 12 inches deep, and 
one of them sown broadcast with rape ; the other plot was sown in 
drills, the former very thinly; frost came on in May which did this 
plot some slight damage, the stalks in the drills were stronger, and, 
consequently, did not s^er so much ; the yield per 100 square ruthen 
was — 

The portion sown in drills 251 kilos. 

Broadcast 207 „ 

Surplus in favour of drill culture. . 42 „ 

J. F. 

Maanring Experiments. By P. Wagner and G. Drechsler 
(Bied. Oenir.^ 1880, 491 — 499). — Manuring experiments carried out by 
different individuals have yielded such varying and often conflicting 
results, that it has been proposed to allow a working error of + 5 per 
cent- in each experiment ; if this, however, were fully carried out, the 
variety and conflicting nature of the results would he very largely 
increased, instead of diminished. The only method of obtaining 
genuine comparative results is to take great care that the conditions 
of each experiment should vary as little as possible. Wagner makes 
use of small plots of land, from 1 to 2 meters square, separated by 
walls of cement, containing soil which has been made as uniform as 
possible in quality by careful mixiug, and six plots, at some distance 
from each other, are selected for each kind of manure to be operated 
on. By this means the experimental error may be reduced to 1 per 
cent. Drechsler recommends that, as soils are nowhere uniform, 
experiments with the various crops to be raised should first be carried 
on without any manure, in order to ascertain the capabilities of the 
soil of the various plots used, and to make allowance for these in inter- 
preting the results of manuring experiments. J. K, C. 

Manuring Experiments with Wheat. By P. Genat {Bied. 
Gentr.y 18b0, 872). — The following experiments on the effect of dif- 
ferent manures on wheat are of interest; but the author expressly 
says that the results are only of decisive value for his own land. The 
ground had not been manured for the previous three years. 
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Amount 

Crop. 

Gain over nnmanuTed. 

Name of manure. 

applied per 
hectare. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw, 

Ohili saltpetre 

200 kilos.. . . 

kilos. 

2150 

II 

Ulos. 

550 

kilos. 

1160 

Poudrette 

25 hliters. . . 


4960 

400 

1040 

Malt combings 

1000 kilos... 

1950 

4800 

850 

740 

Poppy cake 

600 kilos. . . 


4720 

800 

880 

Cblli saltpetre 

100 kilos. .. 

1900 

4560 

1 800 

640 

Poudrette 

15 hliters. . . 


4720 

1 260 

840 

Bo 

83 ,, . . 

1800 

4960 

200 

1040 

TTninanured 


1600 

8880 




J. 1. 


Manurizig Experiments on Moorland. Bj Waldnbr and 
Staubbsand (Bied, Cetdr,, 1880, 499 — 500). — Bone-meal and potash, 
salts were employed as the manures. Two plots of moorland, one 
nnonltivated and the other reclaimed, were separated each into two 
parts, over one of which sand was strewn to the depth of 2 cm., and 
planted with potatoes. The yield was not satisfactory in any case, bnt 
the plots which had been covered with sand produced much more 
than the uncovered soil, especiallj where potash salts were employed 
as manure. J. K. 0. 

Mantulng £:qperiments with Beet-sugar. By M. Mabcob 
(Biedn Oentr., 1880, 505 — 509). — ^In some oases Chili saltpetre gave 
^tter results when applied in autumn, and in others when used in 
spring; in combination with superphosphate, the best yield was obtain^ 
when the crops were manured in spring, whereas sulphate of ammonia 
applied in autumn always produced a better effect than in spring, 
although in neither case was the yield equal to that obtained by the 
use of Chili saltpetre in the early part of the year. The quality of 
the produce was very little influenced by the use of any manure except 
phosphate, the latter raising the percentage of sugar in the sap from 
11*8 to 12'5, the results being most favourable when the phosphate 
was applied in spring, J. K. C. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Method for Determining the Temporary Hardness of Water. 
By V. Waetha (Ber., 13, 1195—1198). — ^10 c.c. of the water are 
introduced into a cylinder graduated in cubic centimeters ; to this is 
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added a piecse of filter paper, whicii Las been saturated with the extract 
of Campeachj wood and dried. To the water thus coloured, centinormal 
hydrochloric acid is added, until it becomes orange, and is then well 
shaken ; the greater portion of carbonic acid is evolved, and the solu- 
tion becomes red ; acid is added, and the shaking repeated until the 
liquid assumes a bright orange yellow. The amount of hydrochloric 
acid added may be read off on the cylinder, and may either be calcu- 
lated as calcium carbonate, or in degrees of alkaliniiy, which the 
author proposes should be done, since the alkalinityofa water depends 
not only on carbonates of calcium and magnesium, but also on alkaline 
carbonates and silicates. Every cubic centimeter of centinormal 
hydrochloric acid is taken as a degree of alkalinity. In some good 
waters, the author finds this to vary from 8 — 6% whereas in bad waters 
it rises to 15®. This method is specially adapted for travellers, as it 
requires the use of very little apparatns. 

When water is heated under pressure, its alkalinity decreases with 
increase of pressure. P. P. B. 

EstixnatioiL of Retrograde Phosphoric Acid as Ammoiiium 
Citrate. By A. Kokig (Bied. Oentr.^ 1880, 552 — 553). — By using quan- 
tities of the same material, varying from 0*5 to 2 grams, the percentage 
of phosphate dissolved in ammonium citrate was found to vary as much 
as 7 or 8 per cent., according to the proportions taken ; results, there- 
fore, obtained by this method oan only be even comparative when the 
same quantify of material is used. J. K. C. 

Standard Soda Solution. By H. Endbmani? and G*. A. Phochazea 
(Ohem. News, 42, 8). — The authors confirm the statement of Gerres- 
heim (Anmlen, 1879) regarding the basic properties of Millon's base, 
obtained by the action of ammonia on mercuric oxide. Soda solution 
containing chlorine, sulphuric, silicic, and carbonic acid, may be freed 
from these impurities by shaking with the base. A chemically pure 
standard soda solution may also be prepared by this means. 

L. T. O’S. 


Detection of Copper. By H. and G. A. Peoohazka 

{Uhem, News, 42, 8). — On evaporating a solution of cupric bromide, 
its colour changes blue to reddish-brown, and finally to black, 
the anhydrous bromide being formed. By adding concentrated hydro- 
bromic acid to a dilute copper solution, a dark brownish-red or a violet 
colour is at once produced. O’OOl mgrm. of copper may readily be 
detected by this means. L. T. O’S. 

A Lecture Experiment. (Chem. Neios, 42, 27).— By means of 
Holman’s lantern for the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, which may be used 
either as a vertical lantern, a projectiog microscope, or a megascope, 
the cnpellation of gold or silver may be effectively illustrated. 

The cupel is held by means of a thick copper wire in the focus of 
the^ light from the condensing lenses of the lantern ; its image is 
projected on the screen, and it is brought to incandescence by means 
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of the osyhydrogen blowpipe. The weighed quantity of alloy, enclosed 
in sheet lead, is dropped into the cupel, whereby it is melted, and the 
lead as it is oxidised is absorbed by the cupel, forming a dark ring in 
the bottom. As the precious metal becomes exposed to view, a sheet 
of light passes over the surface, and finally, when all the lead is 
absorbed, the purified metal becomes visible as a brilliant globule. 

L. T. 0»S. 

Detection of Cotton-seed Oil in Olive Oil By B. Nickells 
(Gkem, News, 42, 27), — Olive or Ghtllipoli oil gives an absorption- 
spectrum showing a cutting out of the blue and violet rays, a fine line 
in the green, and a distinct deep band in the red. Cotton seed oil gives 
the same result in the blue, but the green and red are continuous. By 
comparing the spectrum of the suspected oil with that of a standard 
thickness of olive oil, any difference in the intensities of the band in 
the green and red portions of the spectrum will indicate adulteration 
of the oil. L. T. O’S. 

Stall Sampling in Milk Analysis. By P. Dn Boi and Kibchner 
(Bied, Centr,, 1880, 352 — 354). — The authors propose that when a 
suspected sample shows on the lactodensimeter an abnormally low 
degree, that a proper officer should milk the cows in the stall within 
one day at latest :^m the time of confiscating the original sample, the 
analysis of the second being made in exactly the same manner as the 
first sample. 

This recommendation is based on the consideration that milk expe- 
riences very little alteration during 24 hours, either as regards specific 
gravity or composition, in support of which the authors give some com- 
prehensive tables. Prom these tables, it may be seen that old milking 
cows yield a higher percentage of total solids and of fat than fresh 
milkers. The older milkers gave with two exceptions 13, 14, and even 
16 per cent, total solids, and 4 to 5 per cent, butter ; the young milkers 
giving seldom over 13 per cent, solids, and the bntter ranged between 
2'348 and 4‘57S per cent. The milk of a herd when mixed together 
varies but little from day to day ; but when a single cow is in question, 
there may be palpable differences between the morning and eveningmilk- 
ings, and the authors caution analysts against too speedy a condemna- 
tion on insufficient data. Tollens, commenting on this paper, recom- 
mends that analysts should cease to certify that milk is adulterated 
with such and such a percentage of water, but to fix a standard suffi- 
ciently high to condemn aU milk b^ow that, and have it sold at a low 
price, whilst milk which reached or passed the standard should be 
designated good, particularly good, nursery milk, 4c., &o. : that in 
fact the quaSty should rule the price in the same way as choice joints 
of meat are charged a higher price than those which are coarser. 

J. P. 

Milk Analysis. By Behbbnd and others {Bied. Cerdr,, 1880, 351 
— 352). — The three data in milk analysis which are generally deter- 
mined experimentally — fat, total solids, and sp. are interdependent, 
and the authors formulate a method of dedncing one of them when 
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the other tvro are known. The fat heing determined by the lacto- 
bntyrometer, and the sp. gr. in the nsnal maimer, the authors, by 
means of voluminous tables which they have compiled, determine the 
“solids not fat,*' and adding thereto the fat obtain the “ total solids,” 
They have submitted their tables to proof by analysing a number of 
s^^mples and comparing the results with those shown in the tables, the 
difference being very small, not 0*38 per cent. Olausnitzer and Mayer 
determine the sp. gr. and obtain the total solids by evaporating 0*5 c.c. 
in a platinum capsule at 110® in a drying chamber with glass doors 
and cover, and obtain the fat by the following formula : — 


X-tx 0-789 


S — 1 
0*00475* 


X being the fat sought, t the totid solids fonnd, S = sp. gr. of the 
milk : for example — 


1270 X 0*789 - 


1*0326-1 
0 004/5 


= 3*18 per cent, fat sought 


One of the authors made an attempt to estimate the water in milk 
by means of commou salt, the principle being the same as that employed 
m beer analysis, where the poorer the beer in alcohol, the more salt it 
will take np. This succeeded with the milk to a certain extent, but 
eventually it became so thick that the sp, gr. could not be taiken, and 
the attempt was abandoned as unsuccessful. J. h\ 


Condensed Milk. By B. Wein (Bied. Gerdr., 1880, 362).— Experi- 
ments have shown the author that the fat in condensed milk cannot be 
estimated in the usual manner by evaporation with sand and treat- 
ment in an ether apparatus, ^ the large quantity of sugar present 
causes the formation of hard lumps which the ether cannot penetrate. 

The method he pursues is to place 6 grams of the milk in a dish 
and treat it with continually renewed quantities of ether until it is all 
washed through a filter into a flask ; sea-sand is added, and the lumps 
which forai constantly broken np, and tbo operation repeated until all 
the fat is completely exhausted ; the ether evaporated, the redis- 
solved, the ether again evaporated, and the fat weighed. For the nitro- 
gen determination, the author adJs gypsum, dries on the water-bath, and 
proceeds according to the soda-lime process : if the milk be dried in 
Hoffmeister’s dishes, care must be taken not to employ too great heat 
as a small loss of nitrogen occurs, 0*2 per cent. Some samples of oon- 
deused milk made in a certain factory, examined according to this 
method, gave results very close to those obtained with normal milk. 

J, F. 

On Blood Stains. By D. VmLi {Qaazetta, 10, 213—225, and 
261— 264).— The author points out that the bine colour produced 
when a nature of topentine and alcoholic solution of guaiacum is 
agitated with blood, is an effect of oxidation, and may readily be pro- 
duced by many other substances, especially if copper or iron salts are 
present It is ne^ssary therefore to use this test with great caution : 
the suspected fluids should first be agitated with a small quantity of 
tmctnre of guaiacum and allowed to stand some hours, when it will 
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remain colourless if no substance is present capable by itself of colonr- 
ing the guaiacnm. If, however, blood is present, a bine colonr will be 
produced on adding turpentine to the mixture and agitating. If the 
stains have dried, they should be dissolved off with a little dilute 
solution of potash free from nitrites, and the liquid neutralised with 
acetic acid previous to adding the tincture of guaiacnm. The author 
has observed that the guaiacnm, when precipitated from its alcoholic 
solution by water in presence of hsemoglobin, carries down the whole 
of the latter, so that the test becomes one of extreme delicacy, the 
reaction being quite distinct with a solution containing one part of 
dried blood in one hundred millions, especially if it is gently heated. 
The precipitated resin, however, is in so fine a state of division that 
it is very difficult to collect it, and it is better to agitate with ether or 
amylic alcohol. With the former, the blue colonr is produced at once 
in the cold without the addition of turpentine ; with the latter, heat 
must be applied. It was found that the colour reaction was obtained 
even with dilute blood which had been allowed to stand two months 
in an open vessel and had become putrid. 0. E. G. 

Colonring^matter of Grapes and Bilberries and the Artificial 
Colouring of Red Wines. By A. Andb6e (ArcA Fharm, [3], 16, 
90 — 112). — The results of the author’s researches on wine prepared 
by himself from Bordeaux grapes are (1) the colouring-matter does 
not vary with the different grapes, and t^s colouring-matter is re- 
moved from the skins during fermentation by the tannin acid, the 
colonr being bine or red according to the amount of acid present. 
(2) The blue colounng-matter is unaltered in its composition by fer- 
mentation ; but a wine by keeping becomes paler in colour because of 
the precipitation of the colouring-matter caused by the deconmosition 
of the tannin which holds this substance in solution. (3) The tint 
is no criterion whereby to judge of the presence of fermented bilberry 
juice, the test being solely dependent on the amount of acid present, 
for as wine becomes brown by age, so does bilberry juice. It has been 
stated that an unadulterated wine will not produce a coloured foam, 
but this is incorrect, as all young wines when shaken do produce a 
coloured foam, a foam dependent for its quantity on the amount of 
tannin present, but for its permanency on the alcohol, and dis- 
appearing more quickly the more highly alcoholic the wine, 
il^actions with wine should he carried out in a shallow white 
porcelain basin, 5 — ^10 grams only of Ike wine being employed, 
and the resulting colours observed by reflected light; and then if 
the reactions are different from what was expected, the difference 
is due, not to the colouring-matter, but to the substances which 
are present in the wine in varying proportions. In a series of experi- 
ments it is shown that ammonia changes the colouring-matter of 
wine or bilberries, which is naturally of a rose or lilac tint, to a bine, 
which with excess of ammonia becomes oolourless ; an intermediate 
tint of green may also be observed ; this green colouration may some- 
tiznes amount to a precipitate, wMch seems to be a compound of 
ammonia and the colouring substance. In the case of an old wine, the 
green precipitation occurs immediately on addition of the ammonia, 
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but rapidly cbacges to a brown ; tliis reaction is exactly tbe same as 
that which occurs when the bilberry colouring-matter is substituted 
for the wine. Ammonium, sodium, and potassium hydrates and car- 
bonates react in a similar way, no difference between the two colouring 
materials being observable. 

Upon one test, great reliance has heretofore been placed, because of the 
great delicacy wiuoh it possesses for the detection of minute traces of 
Dilbeny colouring-matter. When burnt magnesia is worked up into 
paste Tsith water, placed in a shallow basin, and then wine poured on 
the surface of the magnesia, the magnesia is tinted blue-grey or blue- 
green (according as the wine is coloured blue or green by ammonia), 
which tint rapidly changes to a grey-brown or brown ; whereas with 
bilberry tbe colour is blue, and with mallow green. The author has 
found that all commercial wines are identical as regards the above 
reaction, but finds that with wine which he has himself prepared, the 
colours produced are identical with that of the bilberry; hence he 
concludes that this test must no longer be considered to he of value. 
Several other tests are tried, and the conclusion drawn is, that, ccsteris 
paribus^ there is no distinction between the colonring-matters in either 
the grape or the bilberry, but that often a distinction has been appa- 
rently discovered which, on careful examination, may be shown to be 
due to other substances present in the bilberry extract, as for example, 
the precipitate formed by lead acetate in a wine is finely divided, 
whereas when bilberry juice is employed the precipitate is coarse; 
bn^ if the alcoholic extract of the berries is used, the two precipi- 
tates are identical in appearance ; the difference is shown to be due to 
the pectin in the aqueous extract. The final result then of the in- 
vestigation is, that the two colouring-matters are identical. They 
have been prepared by treating the lead precipitate with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and then £gesting the mass with alcohol and acetic acid ; 
as long as acid is present, the solution is red, bnt when all acid has 
been evaporated, the solid is of an indigo-blue. It is completely 
insoluble in aloohol and ether, but only when all acid is absent. 

E. W. P. 

DeterminatioxL of Wine-extaract. By B. A. Gbetb (Ber,, 13, 
1171 — 1175). — For this pm*pose the author proposes to evaporate 
10 c.c. of the wine with 10 — 20 c.c. of titrated baryta-solution ; the 
residue obtained is heated at 110° until its weight is constant. The 
residue consists of the barium salts of the acids present and of a 
molecular compound of barium oxide and extract constituents and of 
barinm carbonate. To ascertain tbe amount of baiyta used to form 
salts, 10 c c. of the wine are titrated with baryta-solution : for every 
molecule of Ba(OH)2 used, Ba -f must be deducted from the 
weighed residue. The amount of barium oxide is determined by dis- 
solving the residue in water and titrating with sulphuric acid. The 
sum 01 the c.c. of baryta corresponding with this, and those needed 
to neutralise the acids, when deducted from the number of c.o. taken, 
give the number of c.c. of baryta which have been changed into 
carbonate. The sum of the weights of barinm carbonate, oxide, and 
Ba + H*, when deducted from the weight of total residue, gives the 
weight of extract required. P. P, B. 
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Malt Ezamination. By J. S. Lipps {Bied. Omtr.^ 1880, 383). — 
This paper describes the behaTionr of a certain reagent employed by 
the author in malt examinations. He describes it as a basic lead 
acetate, which is not to be confounded with “ Goulard’s solution 
but there are no details as to its preparation, although some de- 
scription of its reactions is afforded. The principal advantage in its 
employment appears to bo that when added to a cold solution contain- 
ing dextrin and starch, the latter is precipitated, and when the solution 
is boiled, the former thus affording an easy means for separating and 
estimating the two, J. F. 

Detection of Oiled Wheat. By 0. Himlt (Bled. Oentr., 1880, 
389). — The author has devised a simple method of detecting this 
sophistication, which appears preferable to others commonly employed. 
A sample of the suspected wheat is shaken up in a perfectly clean 
flask with some of the bronze powder ordinarily used in printing 
illustrated tickets, <&c,, and it is then emptied on a clean dry filter- 
paper, and rubbed with it ; the oiled grain will hold the powder and 
present a fine gilt appearance ; if the grain has not been oiled, the 
bronze-powder will not adhere. J. F. 


Teclmical Chemistry. 


Silver Bromide Gelatin Emulsion. By T. Scbis(ajjbs (AroJi. 
JPha/rm. [3], 16, 113 — 116). — short history of the introduction of 
the emulsion process for photography occupies the first portion of the 
artiole, and is followed by the following receipt, which is used with 
success at the observatory in Potsdam : — ^In an opaque fiask 1*6 gram 
of ammonium bromide is dissolved in 40 c.g. of distilled water, and 
to this is added 4*6 grams of Helson’s gelatin ; after an hour the fiask 
is placed in warm water so as to melt the mass, and 2*52 grams of 
silver nitrate dissolved in 17 c.o. of distilled water are added, and the 
whole well shaken. To attain the highest sensitiveness, the emulsion 
is kept at a temperature of 30® for several days; afterwards nothing 
more is required tln^n to wash the emulsion from ammonium 
bromide and nitrate. When thoaroughly washed the emulsion is 
melted, poured on to horizontal glass plates, and dried over calcium 
chloride or sulphuric acid ; when dried, the plates are piled one on the 
other, but kept separate by pieces of tissue-paper ; natural^ all these 
operations must be conducted in non-actinio light. The “ ^vdoper ” 
employed is either pyro ” containmg ammonium bromide, and made 
aikdine by ammonia, or a concentrated solution of ferrous oxalate 
dissolved in potassium oxalate. B. W, P. 

Disinfection and Preservation of Animal Matters, sucli as 
Blood, for Agricultural PuipoBes. By E. Yautelet (Oomjpt rend,, 
90, 1365). — ^The process consists in the use of the following sub- 
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stances in proper proportions : — (1) Alnminium snlpliate. (2) Snl- 
plinric acid. (3) Nitric acid. By tlie addition of salplinrio acid to 
alumininm snlphate, an acid snlphate is formed ; this salt, less soluble 
than the neutral one, when added to blood causes its rapid coagulation. 
Nitric acid may be used with similar effect. No details are given. 

J. W. 

Purification of Water from Sugar Works. By W. Ejiatter and 
others (Bied. Centr., 1880, 537 — 539). — ^After filtration thmugh a 
sieve, Knauer recommends heating the water by means of steam to 
S treating with milk of lime, and then with manganese chloride ; 
after the deposits have settled, the water is cooled and allowed to run 
off through a sieve. This method was investigated by a commission, 
but was not considered satisfactory. Tolke limits the comsumption 
of water, and then drains it off through soil. J. K. 0. 

Malleable Nickel. By J. Gabnieb (Oompf. rewJ., 90, 331—333). 
—By adding to pure nickel, which after fusion is brittle, some sufc 
stance which will readily combine with the oxygen absorbed by the 
molten metal whilst cooling, and which will diffuse through the 
whole mass, it may be made perfectly malleable. Phosphorus is best 
adapted for this purpose, 0‘3 per cent, being snffident to render the 
nickel soft and n^leable, a greater quantity of phosphorus makes the 
metal harder and less malleable. The phosphorus is added in the 
form of phosphide of nickel, containing about 6 per cent, of pbos* 
pbonis. It is prepared by fusing a mixture of calcium phosphate, 
silica, charcoal, and nickel. Nickel containing 0*25 per cent, of phos- 
phorus may easily be rolled into leaves 0*5 mm. thick, L. T. O’S, 

Mercuric Oxide in Grey Powder. By D. Linbo (Ghem, News, 
42, 67). — Grey powder, after keeping for some time, is found to con- 
tain large quantities of mercxmc oxide, and therefore becomes unsuit- 
able for medicinal purposes. L. T. O’S. 

Strong^s Water Gas System. By G. S. Dwight (Chem, Nm^s, 
42, 27 — 29). — This system consists in raising coke to incandescence 
and causing the products of combustion to superheat a given quantify 
of steam, which is brought into contact with coal-dust, and then led 
back to the coke. In this way it is possible to utilise all the heat 
evolved in the combustion of coal, to within 10 or 12 per cent, of 
the theoretical value. 

Experimental and numerical details are given in the paper. 

L. T. 0*S. 

Vaseline. By H, Websbe (Arch, Pharm, [3], 16, 45). — ^Three 
samples of vaseline of German, Austrian, and American origin were 
examined, and appeared to behave differently when mixed wi^h balsam 
of Pern, although of the same general appearance. The German and 
Tiennese samples mixed completely to half their weight in the balsam, 
whereas the American sample mixed completely with its own weight 
of the balsam, and did not separate even on standing for a considerable 
time. E. W. P. 
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Purification of Spirit By J. E. Berlien (Bted. Centr,, 1880, 
543 — 544). — A small quantity of solution of silver nitrate removes all 
unpleasant aroma from the crudest spirit of commerce. J. E. 0. 

Fermentation of Molasses. By M. Fibdleb (Bied, Oentr,, 1880, 
545 — 545). — Molasses which had been kept a long while and was in 
a condition highly untavourable to fermentation, was subjected to 
two difierent methods of treatment; in one case the molasses was 
diluted -and boded with a small quantity of sulphuric acid, again 
diluted and allowed to ferment, the yield of alcohol being 84 per cent, 
of the theoretical amount : in the second experiment the molasses was 
carefully neutralised with chalk, diluted, and then allowed to ferment, 
90 per cent, of the theoretical yield being obtained. J. K. C. 

Fermentation of Beet-root Sap obtained by Diffusion. By 
A. Millot and Maqujdnne (Bied, Gentr,, 1880, 5C0).— An inflammable 
gas is given off by this sap after fermenting for some time; this the 
authors have explained by showing that butyric fermentation sets in, 
causing hydrogen to be evolved. J. K. 0. 

Aeration of Must By E. Botondi (Bied. Oentr., 1880, 645—546). 
— By passing air through must, the ferment is more thoroughly mixed 
w ith the liquid, and the decomposition of sugar and albumin ‘^comes 
more rapid. Wines which have been prepared in this noanner age 
more quickly, and are less liable to decomposition than other wines. 

J. K. 0. 

Direct Decomposition of Sugar-lime. By M. Pauly (Bied. 
Gmtr., 1880, 559 — 560). — The author decomposes sugar-lime by means 
of carbonic anhydride, and obtains 96 per cent, of the calculated 
amount of sugar. J. E. G. 

New Clarifier for Beer. By V. Gbiesmbyeb (Bied, Centr., 1880, 
386). — The Baja claraia has been recommended as a clarifier in 
breweries by Griesmeyer, and a great reduction in its price has brought 
it into considerable prominence recently. A brewer named Eubiek, 
in Ossegg, has made a series of experiments on its use, which he has 
published in several technical jourx^s. He finds it a specific against 
muddiness in the yeast, that it causes a separation of the yeast at the 
top instead of the bottom of tbe cask, and that it is forced ffom the 
bung, requiring some little attention in this regard. J. F. 

Sap-quotieut of Beet By E. Sachs (BietZ. Oentr,, 1880, 534— 
536). — The sap-qnotient is defined as the number obtained by dividing 
the percentage of sugar in the root by the percentage in the hquid 
pressed out at the first pressing. In the author’s experiment, the number 
was 0*94. J. K. 0. 

Preparatiou of Sugar from Sap of Beetroot. By E. LsW* 
(Bted. Gentr.^ 1880, 533—534). — ^The colouring-matter is separated 
the addition of gelatinons alumina and gently warming ; the sugar 
is obtamed from the filtrate by crystallisation. J. E. C. 
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Sorghum Saocharattun. By A. v. Wachtel (Bied. Gentr.^ 1880, 
344 — 345), — This plant is extensively cultivated in certain parts of 
the United States for the mannfactnre of cane-sugar. It growb to a 
height of 12—14 feet in those regions, yields about 19,500 kilos, per 
Prussian morgen (0*25 ha.), and contains 10 per cent, of sugar. In 
the year 1850, an attempt tras made to obtain spirit from it at Konig- 
saal, and an excellent rum was produced. In 1879 an attempt at 
cultivation was made at Czakowitz, in Bohemia, with American seed, 
and the plants were submitted to the author. They only attained a 
height of 5^ to 6 feet. The yield of cane-sugar was 15*8 per cent., 
and inverted sugar 0*85 per cent. The quantity of juice was small, 
and the waste a^ut three times as great as from sugar-beets ; the sap, 
however, appeared tolerably clear ; the watery extract at 50® when 
concentrated produces a considerable crop of crystals, which became 
tolerably bright when washed with water. J. F. 

Sugar in Raisins. By Haas {Bled. Gentr.^ 1880, 386). — This paper 
gives an estimation of the contents in sngar of different sorts of 
raisins, varying from 14*5 to 61*75 per cent., and the observer 
cautions purchasers a^inst buying on mere appearance when such 
material differences exist. J. E. 

Prodnotion of Sngar from Starclu By R5 he (Bied. Gentr.^ 
1880, 547 — 548). — ^Temperatures varying from 40° to 52® R. have 
been recommended as the best for the production of sngar from 
potato^mash, and the time allowed from twenty minutes to two hours. 
The author finds that at any temperature between the above limits 
the conversion of starch into sugar is complete, and proposes as the 
most convenient digestion at a tmperatnre of 44 — 46° E. for ^ to 1| 
hours. J. K. 0. 

Preservatioii of Butter. By H. Bat (Bied. Gentr., 1880, 388). — 
The experiments here recorded were made by Manetti, and show that 
butter thoroughly washed until the wash- water runs away perfectly 
clear, keeps sweet nearly twice as long as that which has been washed 
a shorter time and then packed. The addition of one-thousandth paiii of 
common salt preserves butter ten days, two-thousandths tweniy days, 
and three-thonsandtbs thirty days. The smaller quantity leaves a 
scarcely perceptible taste. The addition of one- to two-thonsandths 
of borax preserves the butter 15 to 20 days. The flavour, however, is 
unpleasant. J. E. 

Wliole Milk Butter Compared with Cream Butter. By 
M. ScHRODT and P- Dc Roi (Bied, Oenfr., 1880, 363).— The author 
took equal quantities of the same milk, allowed them to cream ; one 
of them he skimmed after 36 hours and churned the cream; the 
other portion he allowed to stand for 34 honrs, when it became 
slightly acid. He churned the whole of it without skimming. The 
cream churned in 25 — 55 minutes; the whole Tnilk took 85 — 65 
minutes. The butter was weighed after the first kneading, unsalted, 
and the quantity of nulk required to make a kilogram of butter calcu- 
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lated. The following are the averages of ten experiments in each 
case: whole milk, 28’76; cream, 30*^ of mUh, The larger yield of 
the former is attributed to the presence of greater quantities of casein, 
milk-sugar, and water than in the cream butter, which naturally 
deteriorates its keeping qualities. J. F. 

Experiments with. Laval^s Separator. By ExostbOm (Bied. 
OmtT.j 1880, 360 — 361). — In these experiments, the author was able 
to obtain 20 per cent, of cream, and compaj^ with the Swart’s 
method tried on milk of the same cows, the average surplus was 
5*16 per cent., and even much more was obtained in certain localities. 
A prejudice exists against the butter made by this method as not being 
good for keeping, but the handling of the butter appears to have a 
great deal to do with it. When it comes from the separator the 
author puts the cream into ice-water, where it is left for 6 — 10 hours; 
it has then a clean fresh taste. It is warmed to 13^ 0., acidified, and in 
twelve hours churned at a temperature of 11®. By this method a 
butter is obtained whidh the most experienced butter dealers have 
classed in the first rank. 

The refuse which collects in the outer division of the apparatus con- 
sists principally of organic matter free from fat. On being micro- 
scopically examined, it was found to contain, besides nuclein, portions 
of epidermic scales, a few fat globules, threads, &c. J. F. 

A New Skimming Process. By A. Mater and F. Olaxtskitzbe 
(Bied, Oenfr,^ 1880, 358 — 359). — ^The anthors treat the milk with a 
wrnall quantity of soda-solntion, and find that it preserves the milk 
from decomposition from three to five days, and further, that it 
assists the separation of the cream, and leaves less fat in the skim- 
milk than the ordinary treatment, 1*3 to 1*5 grams of to the 
kilogram of milk gives the best results ; a larger quantity makes the 
casern so thidk that creaming ceases. The quantity of cream taken 
off by this method being hu^r, ths percentage of fat in it is naturally 
smaller than when a lesser quantity is removed ; hut the authors rely 
on the small quantiiy of fat left in the skim-milk as a proof of the 
completeness of the process. 

An experiment was then made as to the quantity and quality of 
the cream so separated. Two of Swarts^s apparatus were prepared ; in 
one was placed 15 litres of milk without so^, in the other the same 
quantify with 0*14 per cent, of Na^O. After four days they were both 
skimmed, with the result that the portion treated with soda gave 
669 grams of hutter, and that without the soda 627 grams. The 
original percentage of &t in the milk was 2*32 ; the percentage ob- 
toined by the soda process was 1*83, and by the ordinary means 1*6M 
The butter was wa^ed and worked. No disagreeable taste was per- 
ceived, It was kept in a cellar for several weeks, and was perfe^y 
fresh at the end of that time. The skim-milk is, however, unfit for 
human food, owing to the strong taste of soda ; after neutralisaticm, 
however, it can be used for pig-feeding. The reason of the process 
the authors are unable to give, but they think that the coating of 
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serum is attacked by the alkali, and the fat globules are liberated 
more freely. 

Experiments with Skimming by the Schwartz and Holstein 
Systems. By !M. Scheodt and 0. Du Roi (Bied, Gentr,^ 1880, 356— 
357j.^Qomplamts are common of so-called “lazy milk,” in which 
the cream does not separate well, and although good, does not yield 
its butter freely. The time of these complaints is generally about the 
period when the cows are put out first on the meadows, and itoocnired 
to the authors that the sudden change from the dry hard feeding of 
the stalls to the tender soft grass had something to do with the cause 
of the complaint. They therefore caused a herd to be fed in the stalls 
with green food previous to being out at grass, commencing with small 
quantities of green fodder, and increasing it until they had nothing 
else. The experiment lasted 14 days, and at its end the cows were 
put out to grass, but there were no complaints of lazy milk. 

The milk was divided into two portions, and separated by the 
Sohwarts and Holstein methods. By the former it required 30* ?2 
kilos, of milk to produce 1 kilo, of butter ; by the Holstein method it 
only required 27*95 kilos, to yield the same quantity. 

The meadowing of the cows had a great effect on the yield of 
butter, and while at grass the two systems gave almost identical 


results, J. F. 

CompoBlidon of Ottrds. By M. Rubebr (Zeiis, /. Biologie, 16, 
496), 

Water in 100 parts 89*73 

Solids „ 60*27 

Casein „ 24*84 

Fats „ 7*83 

Ash „ 4*02 

Milk-sugar, in 100 parts .... 3 54 


The quantity of water varies 2 or 3 per cent, in different samples. 

W. 

Examination of Danish Export Cheese. By V. Sxorch (Bted. 
Oenir.ylSSO^ 366 — 370) . — This paper is an exhaustive report of numerous 
experiments on the composition of Danish cheese, and is accompanied 
by various tables. The first question examined was the effect of 
leaving the milk a longer or shorter time before skimming or curding, 
and be found that practically the amount of cheese obtained varied 
very little, except in those intended to contain the fat of the milk. 
In such cases prompt treatment is the most desirable, but iu cheese 
'W'hioh is made from skimmed milk the difference arising from delay 
is extremely small. The water in skim-milk cheese vanes consider- 
ably, from 58*65 to 69 31 per cent. The author believes that it exists 
in combination with the casern as a hydrate. 

The temperature at which the operations should be conducted is 
an important point. At a low temperature a fatter cheese is ob- 
tained than at a higher, and a low temperature yields a cheese with 
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a larger proportion of water. The cutting and stirring of the curd 
should also 1^ performed as soon as possible after the addition of the 
rennet, and when the milk begins to curd. The loss of weight 
which cheese experiences when stored is loss of water. The decom- 
position into ammonium compounds takes place only on the surface. 
The insoluble combinations are removed by the brushing, scraping, 
<fec., to which the gfoods are often subjected. 

Microscopically examined, cheese consists of a mass of casein con- 
fining innumerable fat globules, ^ving to it the appearance of a fine 
network, fat or creamy dieeses owing their softness in the mouth to 
the thinness of the c^ which confine the globules. A good method 
of observing this structure'is to i^tain a piece with methylaniline, the 
joasein taking the colour^ whilst the fat globules do not. J, F. 

Cleansing Lupines. By 0. Kellnbb (Bied. OerOr., 1880, 515 — 
517). — ^After steeping for 36 hours in cold water, the seeds are sub- 
ject^ to the action of steam for one hour, and then transferred to 
vats and washed with cold water, the latter being changed four times 
in 40 hours. By this means the alkaloids are removed with very little 
loss of protein, the greatest loss occurring in the non-albuminous 
parts of the seed. J. E. 0. 

Weighting of Silk. By 1. Konigs {Bingl. pohjt. J., 237, 73 — 
76). — ^The author examined a sample of blade French silk i^m a 
consignment which spontaneously ignited on board a Bremen steamer. 
Treating with cold soda-lye and hot oxalic acid does not give con- 
cordant results as to the amount of weighting ; also, the amount of 
ash bears no definite relation to the adulteration. ITndyed raw silk 
gave 1*1 per cent, ash, scoured silk 0’?7, and weighted silk 14. The 
relation borne by ash to the various substances employed was deter- 
mined, and by calculation the amount of admixture was ilscertamed. 
Analyses (a) of the warp, and (5) of the weft, gave as follows : — 



(a) 

(J) 

Moisture. 

. . 10-84 

10-89 

Prussian blue. 

.. 7-40 

8-15 

Gum 

.. 3-00 

— 

Fat TT---*!----*-.- 

. i trace 

2-48 

Catechu-tannate of tin. . . . 

.. 8-33 


Tin ferrooyanide 

.. — 

0-70 

Ash 

.. 10-04 

12-74 


After taking from the ash, a, the tin oxide found, 1*8 per C6nt.| iron 
oxide 4*9, corresponding to the Prussian blue, and 0*4 of ash due to 
the silk itself, there remains 2*94 per cent, iron oxide, correspondiii^ 
to 21*17 per cent, catechu-tannate of iron, and only 54*26 per cent, 
of raw silk. This corresponds to 60*14 per cent, of scoured ank, after 
adding 5*88 of moisture and 100 lbs. of rsw silk give 152*32 of warp. 
Similarly h gives 9*35 per cent, of iron oxide in excess, oorrespondmg 
to 47*68 per cent, of iron tannate, which gives 35*10 per cent, of raw 
silk. Adding 3*82 of moisture, this equals 38*92 of normal silk, which 
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ififcli — S’82 equals 61’08, or 157 per cent, of loading. The 
weighting of the weft is usually attained by the use of iron ^^rolig- 
jdte and catechu or Aestnut extract, then potaj^ium f errocyanide and 
a little tin salt, and finally a fblerable amount of fat. Experiments 
showed that tannin compounds with some iron salts give bodies which 
easily take fire like tinder. On the contr^, tannin compounds pro- 
duced with iron acetate are difficult to ignite, so that if the iron pyro- 
ligaite could be replaced by acetate the danger of spontaneous 
combustion would be removed. J. T. 

"Mogdad” By J. Moeller (J)ingh ^olyL 237, 61— 

63). — ^The axrthor describes miardbcopically a sample of so-called 
** Mogdad’* cofi^ee, seeds of Oa$M oecidentaHis, L, It can be detected 
by means of the microscope when added to coffee. J. J. Pohl gbres^ 
the folbwiz^ amJysis of ihe seeds : — 


Cellulose 21*21 

Patty oil * 2*55 

Mxu^ge 36*60 

Tannio acid (green with Fe) 5*23 

Inorganic eeltB. 4*33 

Nitr^enous organic matter (and loss). . « . 15*18 

Kon-rntrogenous orgaaoic matter 3*86 

Uaffeine. O'OD 

Water 11*09 


100*00 

J. T. 

‘WHiI and OnMvated Baspberriea. By E. Esichardt (Arch* 
Pham. [3^ 15, 324 — 325). — ^A. comparison of the fruit in a fresh 
oondition Aowad tioA from the cultivated berries 90*4 per cent, of 
juice oould be espressed, and only 81*64 from the wild ones. 
Amongst other results given in the paper, it is stated that the amount 
of acid ifaa about equ^ in both, that the cultivated contained 4*45 
per cent, of sugar and the wild only 2*80, and whilst the wild con- 
tained 2*80 per cent, of carbohydrates convertible by acids into sugar, 
the percents^ in the cultivated was only 0*45. OeUnlose was present 
in the wild berries to the extent of 4*15, and in the cultivated it 
amounted only to 2*26. 

The comparison in the above particulars is evidently favourable to 
the cultivated fruity and in respect of aromatio principles the advan- 
tage seems to lie in the same direction. F. G, 
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Zimmermann, J*., phenylbetaXne or 

Zinoke, a^mn of ammonia and 
amines on quinones, 48. 

compounds of the hydrobenzoin 

and stilbene series, 114. 

physical isomerism with special 

reference to hydro- and isohydro-ben- 
zofn, 118. 

Zinoke. See also Breuer and 
Thorner. 

Zoebl, A., sulphurous acid as a remedy 
for bunt in wheat, 672. 

Zdller, P., globulm-substanee in pota- 
toes, 722. 

xanthic aoid as a predpitant for 

albumin, 765, 

Zorn, W., new method of forming 
hyponitrites and hydroxylamine, 4. 

Zublin. See Meyer. 

Zulkowski, O., and G. Renner, com- 
position of diastase and beet mucilage, 
661. 

Zulkowski, E., action of glycerol on 
stareh, 865. 

modiflcation of Dumas* method 

for estimating nitrogen, 768. 
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Abietio acid, 264, 670. 

Absorption of foo^ 414. 

of gases by liquids, 625. 

of oxygen and expiration of -car- 
bonic anhydride, by plants, 416. 

of the ultra-violet rays of the 

spectrum by organic substances, 480. 
Absorptive power of soil-oonstitoents for 
gases, 184. 

Acetal, method of producing, 458. 
Acetaldehyde-ammonia and hydrocyanic 
add, nitrils from, 818. 

Acetamide, ohlor’, action of potassium 
cyanide on, 108. 

dichlor^, 102. 

Acetanilide, hiom-, crystalline form of, 
105- 

monochlor-, 647. 

— trichlor-, action of phosphorus 
pentachlozide on, 547. 

A^taniside, 641. 

dinitro-, 641. 

Acetethylaxmde, action of phosphorus 
pentadbloride on, 547. 

dichlor-, action of phosphorus 

pentachloride ou, 547. 

trichlor-, 647. 

trichlor-, action of phosphorus 

pentachlori^ on, 547- 
Acetic acid, action of potassium dichro- 
mate on, 160. 

action of titanium tetraclilo- 

lide, stannic cblonde, and antimony 
pentaehlonde on, 460. 

— electrolysis of, 27. 

influence of, on the separation 

of iron as basic acetate from manga- 
nese, zinc, cobalt, and ni^el, 289. 

1 . transformation of, into gly- 

coUic acid, 82. 

— — anhydrous and hydmted, 

vapouj^densify of, 868. 

— dilor-, deoompositioxi of, by 

water, 879. 

dichlor-, maleic acid from, 35. 

monochlor-. action of euge- 

nol, thymol, and orcinul on, 893. 


Acetic acid series, rate of substitution by 
bromine in, 539. 

series, double salts of the 

lower members of, 799. 

Acetic anhydride, action of titanium 
tetrachloride, stannic cliloride, and 
antimony pentaehlonde on, 460. 

Acetic chloride, action of aluminium 
chloride on, 286. 

— compound of titanium tetra- 

chloride with, 624. 

Aoetmethylanilide, 548. 

Acetobenzoio anhydride, action of dilo- 
rine and hydro^orio acid on, 550. 
Aoetol, 867. 

Aoetoluides, crystalline form of, 106. 
Aoetone, action of ethylamine and di- 
ethylamine on, 868. 

alcohol of, 867. 

quantitative estimation of, in 

methyl alcohol, 826. 

reaction of, with potassium cya- 
nide, thk)cyanate and aqueous hjdio- 
ehloric acid, 545. 

chlopotribrom-, 457. 

cyanodichlop-, 801. 

(ibromo-dichlor-, 862. 

monobrom-, 867. 

action of potassium carbonate 

on, 867. 

tribromomonoohlor-, 862. 

Acetomc acid, 104. 

Acetonitnle, preparation of, 618. 
Acetonylcarbamic acid, 5ji6. 
Acetonylcarbaminate, 545. 
Acetonylsulphocarbaminate, 645, 
Aeetorthohomoparoxybenzoldehydc, 387. 
Aceto-salicylol, 318. 

Acetyl, estimation of, by means of mag- 
nesia, 67. 

Aoetyl-aohroodextnn, 620. 
Aoetylbenzene, brom-, action of, on 
dimethylaniline, dimethylmetatolui- 
dine, and tetramethylmetaphenylene- 
diamine, 689. 

preparation of, 669. 

Acetylbenzoic anhydride, 31. 
Acetylcarbazolinc, 660. 

Aoetyloarbinol acetate, oxidation of, 6 16. 
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Acetyloarbinol acetate, preparation of, 
6 ^. 

benzoate, preparation of, 646. 

Acetylene, preparation of, 456. 

— • monoohlor-, 800. 

■ tetrabromide, 98. 

AeetylenedicarboxyUc acid, 160. 

dibrom-, 160. 

Aoetyl-erytbrodextrin, 620. 
Aoel^lhydroootoln, 3*28. 
Acetyl-malto-dextrin, 620. 
Acetyl-paraoxybenzaldebyde, 488. 
Acetyl;^6nyloouinaric acid, 164. 
Aoliroodextrin, changes which, it under- 
goes in the animal organism, 678. 

Acid amides, formation of bc^ from, 
647. 

anhydrides, behaTionr of, with 

haloid salts in absence of oxygen, 
437. 

— in sugar of lead and in lead yine- 

gar, estimation of, 189. \ 

Adds, action of, on alloys of rhodium 
with lead and zinc, 706. 

• antiseptic action of, 72. 

free mineral or organic, test for, 

517. 

— monobasic, double function of, 31. 

— of nitrogen, relations of, to sul- 
phuric add, 91. 

— of the formula O 8 K 14 O 4 , derived 
from bromobutyxic ao^ 643. 

organic, action of dehydrating sub- 
stances on, 459. 

— polymerised non-saturated, 120 . 
■’ which are formed by the distilla- 
tion of the crude fatty adds in a cur- 
rent of superheated steam, 640. 

Aeonitic add, oocuirence 0 :^ in beet- 
juice, 36. 

Acorns, digestibility and nutritive value 
of, 820. 

value of, as fodder, 917. 

Acridine, 398. 

action of oxidising agents on, 398. 

Acridinic acid and its ealta, 398. 
Acrolein, some reactions of, 236. 

Aoiyho add, action of hypochlorous odd 
on, 160. 

_ diohlor-, and its salts, 799. 

— -— j8-mono^or-, 800, 

Actinism of the sun’s rays and of day- 
light, measurement of, 685. 

Actino-chemistxy, new methods in, 837. 
Adan^onia diffitakt, fruit of, 836. 

A^pio add, 36. 

from camphor, 569. 

AetAusa oyTiapiicm, alkaloid in, 899. 
Agaricus atrotomewtoms^ quinone occur- 
ring in, 47. 

— - integer^ new organic add occur- 
ring in, 44. 


Aglaite, 226. 

Agricnltural chemistry in Japan, 133. 
Air, a possible cause of variation of the 
proportion of oxygen in, 90. 

ammonia in, 848. 

carbonic anhydride in, 334, 788. 

formation of hydrogen peroxide 

and ozone by the action of moist phos- 
phorus on, &9. 

influence of, on fermentation, 819. 

lower organisms in, 908. 

of Palermo, analyses of, 697. 

— — rapidity of genn-dififusion in, 616. 

variation in the composition of, 

85. 

Air-space, new method for estimating, 
in seeds and fruits, 189. 
Air-thermometer, a new, 788. 

Alanine, 712. 

jS-Alanine hydrodiloride, 83. 

Albumin, action of bromine on, 662. 

action of potassium permanganate 

on, 413. 

alkaloids from the decomposition 

of, 898. 

estimation of, 829. 

in plants, 279. 

influence of borax on the decom- 
position of, in the organism, 907. 

putrefaction-products of, 413. 

secretion, locality of, in plants, 

492. 

st^posed conversion of, into fat in 

the ripening of Boquefort cheese, 836. 
— — vegetable, formation of, 341. 

xauthio add as a predpitant for, 

766. 

Albuminates, estimation of nitrogen in, 
860. 

Albtu^old, a new, 177. 

— — in whey, a new, 274. 

nitrogen, estimation of, in fodders, 

190. 

Albuminoids, 662. 

amount of, in potatoes, 668 . 

— decomposition of, in plants, 498. 
digestion 484, 

estimation of, in various kinds of 

fodder, 764. 

— estimation of, in vegetable sub- 
stances, 362. 

formation of hypoxanthine from, 

672. 

gaseous nitrogen a product of the 

decomposition of, in the body, 272. 
in pumpkin sprouts, decompodiaon 

of ciystallin, soluble, 816. 

of various oily seeds, 676. 

products of tbe action of hydro- 

chloric add on, 723. 

quantilieB of, in green plants, 781. 

3 2^ 2 
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Alcobol, detection of Tmter in, 679. 

fiom potatoes, 888. 

— — oxidation of, by an ammoniacal 
solution of cupric oxide, 310. 

presence of, in animal tissues dur- 
ing life and after death, 174. 

— tables, for conTerting^ “ over- 
proof ” and underproof” into alco- 
hol per cent., 773. 

Alcoholates, dry metallio, action of car- 
bonic oxide on, 622. 

Jdcoholic fermentation, 276, 277. 

liquids, freezing point of, 523. 

.Alcohols, action of baryta and lime on, 
711. 

• action of hydrogen peroxide on, 
28. 

- acdon of ozone on, 27. 

— action of sulphurio monocbloride 
«n, 310. 

— combinations of lithium and mag- 
nestfun chlorides with, 810. 

— decomposition of, by zinc-dust, 
704 

isomeric heat of combustion 
of some, 787. 

oxidation of, by dertrolysis, 24 

— presence ^f , in plants, 914. 

of memo- and poly- 

hydrio, 28. 

jAidehyde, coMdine from, 54 
Aldehydes, aromatic, aerion of acetic 
anhydride on, 468. 

— — synthesis of, 467, 

condensation-pToduets with. 

primary aromatic bases, 39.. 

pbenolic, action of acetic anhy- 
dride on, 318. 

Alenrone grains, chemical composition 
of, 488. 

Alimentary madierials, various, absorp- 
tion of, in the human iutest^ai canal, 
568. 

Alizarin, detection and estimation of, 
424 


Alizam-blue, constitution of, 262. 
Alhali-metals, chemiosl constitution of 
amalgams 1. 

vapour-densities <rf, 434 

Alkaline esith-iaetals, action of sol- 
gh^us anhydride on the oxides of, 


Alkaline earths, characteristics of, 701. 

hydrates, action of carbonic oxide 

on, at hi^ temperatures, 459. 

phosphates, eondirion of, in aque- 
ous sol^on, 2. 

Alkaloid in Aifhusa cynapiwn^ 899. 

of Zupinom* lufeue, 416. 

of the yew, 900. 

AlkiloXda, a delicate test for, 705. 

-ariiSdtal, 410, 


Alkaloids, cinohona, behaviour of, with 
potassium permanganate, 895. 

estimation of, 768. 

from the decomposition of albumin, 

898. 

in lupines, 57, 416. 

of AUtonia eomtrlcta^ 127. 

of beUadonna, datura, jusquiame, 

and duboisia, 561. 

of iaborandi leaves, researches on, 

898. 

of the pomegranate, 481. 

perchloric acid as a test for, 69. 

relation between the bases of the 

oxalic series and some of the, 548. 

tests for, 69, 763. 

AUoy of nickel and copper, 771. 

resembling silver, preparation of, 

771. 

Alloys, copier-tin, analogy between the 
conductivity for heat and the induc- 
tion balance effect of, 687. 

estimation of the specific 

electrical resistance of, 687. 

of rhodium with lead and zinc, 

action of acids on, 706. 

of zinc with iridium, ruthenium, 

and rhodium, action of acids on, 
707. 

AUyl alcohol, combination of, witii 
baryta, 794 

moniodo-, 538. 

bromodiohloride, 456. 

chlorodibromide, 456. 

cyanide and the products of its 

saponification, 99. 

formation of crotonic acid 

from, 99. 

AUvldimethyl carbinol, oxidation of, 

^ 2 . 

Allylmalonic acid, 628. 
AUylmethylpropyl carbinol, 372. 
AJshedite, 15. 

AUtonia constHcta^ alkaloids of, 127. 
Alstenicine, 128. 

Alstonine, 127. 

Aium, action of ammonium carbonate 
on, 791. 

ammoninin, decomposition of, by 

heat, 792. 

eubic, 444 

crystals, sensitiveness of, to varia- 
tions in the strength of their mo^er- 
liquors, 528. 

potassium and sodium, mutual re- 
lations of, in aqueous solution, 83. 
Al umina , action of ammonium carbonate 
on, 792. 

Aluminium, revision of the atomic 
weights and quantivalenee of, 701. 

separation of j^osphoricaoid from, 

286. 
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Aluminium alcoliols, 861, 862. 

battel^, 838. 

bromide, reactions due to tbe pre- 
sence of, 870. 

— chloiide, reactions due to tbe pre- 
sence of, 870. 

hydrate, isomeric modifications of, 

849. 

iodine reaction, 861. 

sulphate, new, 792. 

sulphide, heat of formation of, 623. 

and hthium, new siiicates of, 447. 

Alums, microscopical observations on the 
growth and resolution of, in solutions 
of isomorphous substances, 855. 
Amalgams of the alkali-mett^, chemical 
constitution of, 1. 

two new, 707. 

Amarine, 881. 

methiodide, 881. 

Amblygonite, composition of, 96, 630. 
Amides, quantities of, in green plants, 
731. 

Amido-acetio hydrochloride, 33. 
Amido-acids, aromatic, 473. 
Amido-azoxylene, 552. 
Amido-compounds, estimation of, 764. 

— in plants, 279. 

Amidodimethylaoetio acid (amidovalerio 

acid), 101. 

Amidodimethylpropionio acid (amido- 
butyrio acid), 101. 

Amido-^ups, infiuenoe of, on a sul- 
phomo group entering ^e benzene 
molecule, 288. 

Amidokeiones, aromatic, 804. 
Amidomercaptans from nitrobenzenesul- 
phonio acids, 389. 
Anudomethylene-cateohols, 248. 
Amidomethylenecateohol hydrochloride, 
248. 

Amido-oxyanthraquinone, 263. 
Amidophonols, isomeric, action of methyl 
iodide on, 636. 
a-Amidopropionitril, 318. 

Aminos, action of ethyl chlorocarhonate 
on, 311. 

action of ferro- and ferri-cyanio 

acids on, 231. 

action of sulphonio chlorides on, 

108. 

olfioro-derivatives of, 283. 

corresponding with a-toluic alcohol, 

241. 

Ammeline-argentic oxide, 311. 

Ammeline nitrate, 311. 

Ammonia, absorption of, by the soil, 737. 

compounds of hydraoids with, 4. 

decomposition of, in plants, 731, 

existence of, in vegetables, 668. 

from the nitrogen of the atmo- 
sphere and the hydrogen of water«767. 
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Ammonia, heat of formation of, 207, 
603. 

in air and water, 848. 

Ammoniacal salts and calcium carbonate, 
reactions between, 700. 

Ammonium citrate, 104. 

cyanide, heat of formation of, 161. 

— ^ oi-iBethionate, 29. 

ferric chromates, 10. 

fenid-thioglycollate, 286. 

isethionate, changes of, at high 

temperatures, 28. 

nitroBoferrothioferrate, 9. 

phosphate, 104. 

photosantonate, 104. . 

■ polysulphides, thermo - chemical 

study of, 690. 

salts, heat of formation of, 623. 

siilphides, heat of formation of, 

161, 691. 

thiocyanate, extraction of, from gas 

liquors, 358. 

Amphigene, production of, 449. 

Amyl ^oohol, action of bleaching powder 
on, 456. 

fermentation, heat of com* 

bustion of, 787. 

thiocyanopropionate, 312. 

Amylene, brom-, 376. 

transformation of, into cymene 

and hydrocarbons of the benzene 
series, 710. 

Analytical chemistry, application of the 
galvanic current in, :^2. 

Anemopsis califomica, 721. 

Anethol, action of alcoholic potash on, 

886 . 

camphor, or anethol tetrahydride, 

385. 

- - dihydride, 386. 

— * hexhydxide, 886. 

— — monoohlor-, action of alcoholic 
potash on, 885. 

tetrahydride, or anethol camphor, 

386. 

Angelic acids, 314. 

Anglesite, iSardinian, cj^sialline form of, 
96. 

Anguiia, oolouring-matter of, 267. 
Anhydr^ulphouaiaidoisophthalio add, 
268. 

Anhydrosulphonamidoterephthalio add, 
257. 

Anhydrotropine, 716. 

Anilme, compounds of, with mercuric 
bromide and iodide, ^2. 

dinitro-, 812. 

dithionate, 240. 

ferrocyanide, 231. 

parabrom-, 

parachlor-, 880. 

blacks, 76. 
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jS-Anilobuijric acid, 462, 642. 

anilide of, 542, 

A-niTOfLl body, aromatic products of, 
64S. 

diarcoal, certain, properties of, 

834. 

— e&timation of the decolorising 

power of, 422. 

kingdom, distribution of copper in, 

666 . 

— ^ matters, sncdi as blood, disinfection 
and preservation of, for agricultural 
purposes, 929. 

organism, bdiaviour of cymene in, 

38. 

changes which starch under- 
goes in, 677. 

— formation of hippuric and 

benzoic acids in, during fever, 716. 

— — interchange of material in, 

666 . 

tar, compounds from, 267. 

compounds in, 408. 

— - tissues, presence of alcohols in, 
during life and after death, 174. 

— — — ^ specifio heat of, 488. 

Animals, breathing of, 911. 

fattening of, 178. 

influence of arsenic on, 907. 

— occurrence of a reducing substance 
in the urine of, 882. 

Anisidme, oxidation of, 642. 

Anisoill, bromamido-, 641. 

monobromoparanitro-, 641. 

Anomite, 682. 

Anthracene series, fluorescence in, 665. 
— ^synthesis of, 262. 
Anthraoenecarbo^^lic acid and its salts, 
899. 

Anthracenes, use of the spectroscope in 
discriminating, 757. 

Anthranilio acid from orthonitrotoluene, 
648. 

Anthraquinoline, 262. 

Anthraquinone, amido-, acetoxy-deriva- 
tire of, 49. 

— — from anthraquinone-monosul- 

phonic acid, 49. 

— constitution of, 323. 

crude, use of the polarisoope in 

testing for anthracene, 292. 

— hydroxy-, decomposition of, by 
potash, 49. 

orthobrom-, 828. 

Anthiaqninonesulphonio acids, action of 
ammonia on, 269. 

Antunonic add, oonstitutiou of, 94. 
Antimony, atomic weight of, 290, 800, 
704. 

— * c(myo undB, decomposition of, 848. 
— pentaddoride, action of, on phos- 
pmns iriflihloride, 618. 


Antimony, red, 612. 

and arsenic, Clarke's method for 

the separation of tin from, 289. 
Antiseptic action of acids, 72. 

of pyrogallol, 73. 

Apiin, 418. 

Apiol, 412. 

Apparatus for measuring the heat of 
combustion, 1. 

Apples, ripening of, after gathering, 
179. 

Aqueous vapour, estimation of, in the 
atmosphere, 4^). 

Aragonite, pseudomorphs of calcite 
after, 16. 

Aromatic compounds with long side* 
chains, action of iodine on, 463. 
Arsenates of certain metals, 217. 

— - of zinc and cadmium, 216, 217. 
Arsenic, chemical cause of the toxicolo- 
gical action of, 174. 

detection and estimation of, 752. 

influence of, on animals, 907. 

— metallic, volatilising point of, 705. 
presence of, in the atmosphere, 

585. 

acid, volumetric estimation of, 
421. 

compounds, aromatic, 896. 

— decomposition ofi 848. 

and antimony, Clarke's method for 

the separation of tin from, 289. 
Arsenic^-pyriteB intergrown with iron- 
pyrites, 855. 

Ash analyses, 343. 

of beet, 922. 

of beet seed, composition of, 496. 

of certain spice seeds, analyses of, 

916. 

of different parts of the vine, 

138. 

volcanic, from Cotopaxi, 97. 

Adies of the trunk, leaves, and fruit of 
the orange and the Mandarin orange, 
composition of, 915. 

Asparagine, action of methyl iodide on, 
815. 

distribution and functions of, in 

the vegetable kingdom, 58. 

nutritive value of, 330, 485. 

Aspidospermine and its salts, 54. 
Atmosphere, apparatus for estimating 
oxygen in, 137. 

— estimation of aqueous vapour in, 
420. 

estimation of carbonic acid in tlie, 

420. 

- presence of arsenic in, 686. 
proportion of carbonic anhydride 
m,605. 

• variations in the carbonic anhy- 
dride of, ^9. 
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Atmosphere, variations in the composi- 
tion of, 698. 

Atomic heat of glucinum, 850. 

of oxygen, 860. 

Atomicity, periodic, liistory 606. ' 
Atropine, 481, 674. 

artificial, 410. 

light, 661. 

Atropylfaropelne, 716. 

Azobenzene, paradibrom-, 880. 

paradiclto-, 880. 

mononitrodichbr-, 880. 

Azobonzene-oresol-sulphonic acid, 716. 
Azobenzene-diamidotoluene nitrate, 715. 
Azobenzene-diaulphonaphthol, 881. 
Azobenzenedisulj^onic adds and their 
salts, 806, 806. 

j3-Azol»nzenediBulphonio chloride, 806. 
Azobenzene - hydroxycarboxylbenzene, 
716. 

Azobenzenemonosulphonio add, para- 
diohlor-, 880. 

Azobenzene-pyrogallol, 390, 716, 880. 
Azobenzene-sulphocresol, 881. 
Azobenzenesnl]^onamide, 805. ^ 
Azobenzenesulphonic acid and its salts, 
804. 


chloride, 804. 

Azobenzene - trinitro - hydroxybenzene, 
716. 

Azobeiizene- trinitro -oxybenzene, 889, 
880. 

Azo-oolonrs, new, 869, 716. , 

Azo-derivatives, some, 889. 

Azonap 


oxyl-benzene, 881. 

Azophenetol, dinitro-, 466. 
Asipphenyldisulphonic acid, potasdnm 
salt of, 822. 

Azophenylethyl, 248. 
Azotoluenesnlphonamide, 807. 
Azotoluenesulphonic acids and their 
salts, 806, 807. 

— chlorides, 806, 807. 

Azoxybenzene, conversion of, into oxy- 

azobenzene, 666. 

— mononitroparadiohlor-, 880. 
Azoxybenzenesulphonainide,^ 807. 
Azoxybenzenesnlphonic add and its 

salts, 807. 

— chloride, 807. 


Bacillus amylolaeter (bn^ic ferment) 
in the carboniferous period, 884. 

c<re«, 183. • 

Bacteria, chemical composition of, in 
putrefying liquids, 176. 


Bacteria, effect of putrefactive changes 
on, 726. 

— formation of rinegar by, 334. 

in the atmosphere, 727. ^ 

- — influence of the galvanic current 
on, 726. 

Balaamvm aniarihriUcism 168. 

Baptisia tinctoHay 411. 

Barium dlylate, 794. 

borodedtuugstate, 612. 

cholate, 66. 

ehiysoquinonedisulplmte, 264. 

dichromate, preparation of, 444. 

dioxide, dissociation of, 610. 

hydrated, composition of, 

610. 


formionitrate, 82. \ 

— is(Autyrate and acetate, 799. 

oxide, action of sulphurous amhy- 

dride on, 606. 

peroxide, estimation of active 

oxygen in, 744. 

datmoohloride, solubility of, in 

alcoW, 678. 

thioglycollate, 236, 287. 

Barbs, oinchona and other, valuation of, 
764. 

Barley, depreciation o^ by overgrowth, 
179. 

— malting, moisture in, 776. 

manurmg of, 186. 

Basaltic lavas of Eifel, 19. 

Basalts of Azbhur on the Upper Kur, 

616. 

Silesian, and their mineral consti- 
tuents, 19. 

Base, a new, 887. 

from {ohloropheDylthiocarhimide, 

888 . ... 
Bases, aromatic, a series of, isomenc 
with the thiocarbimides, 887. 

formation of, from acid amides, 

647. 

■ from fusel dl, 284 

— of the oxalic add series, 547. 

. — pTixnazy aromatic, condensation- 
products of ddehydes with, 89. 

Bama lon$ifl>liay 619. 

Bast fibre, ohemistey of, 666. 

derivative from, 667. 

Bat-guano from various sources, SSi6. 
Bay-tree, Califomian, ethereal oil fron^ 
670. . . 

Beech-leaves, frozen, constitution of, 

1 

• Beer, carbonic amhydride in, 774 

■ effect of hard and soft water on 
the brewing 698. 

Hamxbujg, analyses of, 833. 

influence of light on, 200. 

new darifler for, 981- 

Speyer, analysis of, 773, 
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Beer-HULshy malt extract and maltose in, 
776 . 

Beer-wort, Bohemian, imposition of, 
determined by ohemico-optical pro- 
cesses, 189. 

Beers, Englisb, analysis and composition 
of, 353. 

Bees, •activity of, 416, 726. 

Beef^ ash of, 922. 

cultivation o^ 786, 917. 

distribution of potassium nitrate 

in, 788. 

— estimation of sap in, 829. 

— . - examination of, and the^amount of 
sugar the roots contain, 586. 

experiments with yanioiis sorts of, 
59. 

• influence of the leaves on the pro- 
duction of sugar in, 336. 

manuring of, 186, 418. 

method of selecting, for seeding, 

134. 

relation of yield of, to rain and 

sunshine, 178. 

sap-quotient of, 93L 

Beet-jmce, estimation of sugar in, 144. 
fermentation produced in pre- 
paring symps &om, by diffusion, 
519, 981. 

occurrence of tricarballylio 
and aconitio acids in, 86. 

Beet leav^ oxalic acid in, 738. 

Beet xnucil^e, con^sition of, 561. 

Beet residues as fodder, 734. 

Beetroot, cultivation of, 821. 

examination of, 4^. 

growth of, 602. 

manuring of, 137, 509, 741. 

— nitrates in, -^4, 495. 

normal relation between the sugar 

and mineral and nitrogenous matters 
in, 669. 

plantisg of, 502. 

researehes on, 495. 

run »to see^ relatioa between the 

snugar and mineral and nitrogenous 
matters in, 569. 

molasses, tzimetbylamine from, 

2 ^ 3 . 

gelatinous matter in, 908, 

Beetroots, proportion of sugar to the 
weight of, 519. 

Beet sap, arganisms in, 384. 

Beet seeds, composition of ash of, 496. 

cultivation and analysis of, 

92a 

— germination of, 177, 730. 
Beet-sugar, mvertion of, for wine, 833. 

• manuring experiments with, 

928. 

refuse as manure, 742. 

BeHadonaa, alkaloids 561. 


Belladonnine, 410. 

Benzal chloride, metanitro-, 685. 
Benzaldehyde, action of, on dimetbyl- 
toluidmes, 636. 

— metanitro-, action of aniline hydro- 
chloride and zme chloride on, 662. 

poranitro-, action of a mixture of 

aniBne hydrochloride and zinc chloride 
on, 640. 

— orthonitro-, action of nascent 
hydrogen on, 4^. 

green, constitution of, 40. 

Benzamidoparatoluide, orthoohloro-, 
657. 

— - orthochloro-, action of benzoic 
chloride on, 557. 

Benzamidophenolsulphonio acids and 
their salts, 642. 

Benzanilidimide chloride, action of 
phenol on, 668. 

Benzaurin, 239. 

Benzene, bromacetyl-, preparation of, 
659. 

— hromo-, prepmtion of, 816. 

hronioxyl derivatives of, 246. 

derivatives, crystaUine forms of, 

105. 

diamido-, sulphonio acids fi?om, 

394. 

— dinitroiodo-, crystallographie con- 
stant of, 884. 

dinitrohromo-, 106. 

electrolysis of, 802. 

iodo-, preparation of, 316. 

mononitrotrihromo-, 106. 

nitromido-, sulphonio adds from, 

394. 

nitrometadiiodo-, crystallographic 

constant of, 884. 

nitro-orthometatrihromo-, ciystallo- 

graphio constant of, 381. 

orthodiamido-, action of forrio 

chloride on, 162. 

tribromo-, action of nitric acid on, 

106. 

Benzene molecule, influence of niiro- 
and amido-gpoups on a sulphonio 
group entering the, 238. 

Benzene ring, closed, synthesis of, 37. 
Benzenedisulphonamide, hromo-, 123, 
125. 

Benzenesulphonamide, meta- and para- 
nitro-, action of zinc-dust on, 805. 
Benzenedisulphonio add, action of fused 
alkalis on, 320. 

hromo-, 123, 124. 

— — — diazobromo-, 123. 

dihromamido-, 128. 

paramidohromo-, and its salts, 

128. 

Benzenedisulphonio adds, amido-, 
their salts, 122. 
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Benzenedisulplionio acids, di- and tri- 
broxno-, 124. 

ortho- and met-amido-, and 

their salts, 124. 

chloride, bromo-, 123, 124. 

BenzeneinetadiBulphonic acid, 806. 
Benzenesulphonic acid, metadiamido-, 
and its salts, 395. 

- metonitramido-, and its salts, 

395. 

- a- and p- uitro-, 239. 

• oithodiamido-, and its‘ salts, 

394. 

orthonitramido-, and its salts, 

394. 

— acids, nitro-, amido-meroaptans 
from, 389. 

Benzenjlamidophenjl mercaptan, 885. 
Benzhydrol and naphthalene, conden- 
sation of, 478. 

Benzidine, 808. 

Benzmetamidoporatoluide, anhydro- 
orthochloro-, 657. 

BenzmetanitroparatoltLLde, orthochloro-, 
• 657. 

BenzofnroTn, 798. 

Benzoic acid, formation of, in the animal 
organism during fever, 716. 

— solubility of, 471. 

dinitro-, 471. 

nietamido-, action of, on 

hdidn, 126. 

— metapaiadinitro-, and its 

salts, 647. 

nitro-axnido-, 119. 

nitro-orthobromo-, 119. 

orthobromo-, and its salts, 118. 

parametabromorttioamido-, 

648. 

paranitro-, action of bromine 

on, 647. 

— 1— paranitro-, nitration of, 649. 

paraorthodinitro-, preparation 

of, 649. 

acids, nitro-, 647. 

— — nitro-, Fittica’s, 261. 

chloride, metanitro-, 263. 

cyanide, metanitro-, 263. 

Benzophenone, dihydrozy-, 240. 
Benzotrichloride, compounds of, 'with 
phenol and tertiary aromatic bases, 
239. 

Benzoyl oarbinol, oxidation of, 645. 
Benzoyl cyanide, orthonitro-, test lor, 68. 
Benzoyl-acetio anhydride, 81. 
Benzoylaniline, 804. 
Benzoylphthalylandide, 804. 
Benzoyltroj^lne, and its salts, 714. 
Benzparatoluide, di- and trinitro-ortho- 
ohloro-, 667. 

orthochloro-, and its derivatives, 

657 . 


Benzyl bromide, parachloro-, 879. 

bromides, monobromo-, relative 

dUplaceability of bromine in, 161. 

oomponnds, ortliobromo-, 879. 

— parachloro-, 879. 

derivatives containing sulphur, 

811. 

- mercaptan, action of bromine on, 
811. 

action of sulphurio acid on, 

810. 

— orthothioformate, crystalline form 
of, 646. 

sulphides, parachloro-, 879. 

thiobenzoute, 811. 

Benzylamarine benzyl chloride, 882. 
Benzylamidophenyl mercaptan, 386. 
Benzylidenemonophenyldjamme, 689. 
Benzylmcthylaoetic acid, 628. 
Benzylmethylmalonic acid, 628. 
Bonzylsulphonamide, 812. 
Benzylsulphoiiio acid, parachloro-, and 
its salts, 879. 

chloride, 812. 

Benzylthiacetamide, 84 
Benzylthiaoetic acid, 84. 

Berberine, preparation of, 169. 

salts, 169. 

Bessemer converters, gases from, 769. 

— steel plates, 866. 

Biebrich scarlet, 559, 818. 

Bilberries, oolouring-matter of, 927. 
Birch, mineral constituents of, 343. 
Bismuth containing arsenic, behaviour 

of, towards nitric acid, 219. 

detection of, 752. 

method for estimating, volumetri- 

cally, 763. 

minerals from Wennland, 14. 

nitrate, basic, preparation of, free 

iri>m arsenic, 219. 

Bituminous rocks, coiomeroial valuation 
of, 682. 

Bleaching sugar syrups by ozone, 74. 
Bleaching powder, action of, on propyl, 
butyl, and amyl alcohols, 466. 

formation and constitution 

of, 789. 

Bleeding of *vines, researches on, 133. 
Blood, detection of carbonic oxide in, 
817. 

disinfection and preservation of, 

for agricultural purposes, 929. 
——physiology oi sugar in relation to, 

Blood-stains, 926. 

Blossoms, infiuenco of smoke on the de- 
velopment of, 177. 

Blowpipe assay of silver lead, 686. 
Bodies, relations between tho physical 
properties of, and their chemical con- 
stitution, 686. 
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Sone'black, actioii of, on BUgar solutions, 
768. 

certain properties of, 834. 

Bone-meal, aidulteration of, 354. 
adulteration of, mth. phos- 
phorite, 516. 

as a manure for potatoes, 

739. 

Borax, influence of, on the decomposi- 
tion of albumin in the organism, 907. 

physiological action of, 416. 

Boric acid as a preservative, 767. 
influence of, on acetous fer- 
mentation, 819. 

Borneol and camphor, rations of the 
oamphenes obtained from, 324. 

Boron, analysis of organic compounds 
containing, 61. 

quantivalence of, 396. 

fluoride, action of water on, 436. 

Borophosphate of magnesium and cal- 
cium, a^ysis of, 447. 

Borotungstates, 612. 

Botanic^ preparations, liquid for the 
preservation of, 696. 

Brasilin, 248. 

Breathing of plants and animals, 911. 
Brine-springs of Yolterra, salts obtained 
hrom the mother-liquoore of, 146. 
Bromamylene, 376. 

Biomethylpara- and ortho-nitrophenol, 
316. 

Bromine, density of, at high tempera- 
tures, 482. 

rate of substitution by, in the 

acetio add series, 589. 

— relative displaceability of, in the 
monohromobenzyl bromides, 161. 

— soHdifying point 215, 
^Bromisobutyrio add, 879. 
/J-Bromostyrene, 43, 

Bronze, tungsten-manganese, 199. 
Bronzite from Bun Mountain, near 
Kelson, Kew Zealand, 857. 

Bunt in wheat, sulphurous add as a 
remedy for, 572. 

Butter, adulteration of, 423. 

analysis of, 69, 828. 

analysis of two andent samples gI^ 

8 !> 7 « 

coefficients of expansion of, 70. 

preservation of, ‘ ‘ 

tMting, 587. 

Bntterine, ooeffidents of eipaasion of, 
70. 

Butyl alcohol, action of bleaching pow- 
der on, 456k 

preparation of, from glyceroL 

819. 

eyanate, tertiary, 228. 

— — hippizxate, normal, 870. 
ButylsQ^laosine^ 546. 


/3-ButylhydrophenyIbetatne, 642. 
Butyraldehyde, ^-chloro-, 236. 
Bufyramide, j8-amido, 461, 641. 
jS-Butyranilbetalne, ^2. 

Butyranilide, /9-amido-, hydrochloride 
of, 462. 

Butyric add, amido- (amidodimethyl- 
propionio add), 101. 

p-amido, 641. 

bromo-, adds of the formula 

0gHi404, derived from, 548. 

a-bromo-, decomposition of, 

by water, 380. 

caldum and barium double 
salt of, 799. 

- j8-cbloro-, some derivatives of, 

541. 

• j3-monochloro-, 99. 

— ferment {Bacillus cmyloibacter) in 
the carboniferous period, 334. 


G. 

Cabbages, manures for, 506. 

Cacao rind as fodder for calves, 502. 
Cadmium, arsenates of, 216, 217. 

estimation of, in presence of zinc, 

748. 

zinc, and copper, separation of, 

748. 

Calamine, analysis of, 857. 

Caldte, crystallography of, 530. 

pseudomorphs of, after aragonite, 

15. 

Caldnm, dissociation of, 697. 

spectrum of, 361. 

carbonate in water filtered through 

dry soil, 59. < 

pentahydiated, 789. 

and ammoniacal salts, re- 
actions between, 700. 

cyamide, formation of, from melam, 

308. 

glycerate, fermentation of, 819. 

iodide with silver iodide, com- 
pound of, 442. 

lactate, fermentation of, 819. 

levulosate, 639. 

oxalate in plants, 914. 

— oxide, action of sulphurous anhy- 
dride on, 606. 

behaviour of, with carbonic 

anhydride, 6. 

crystallised, 700. 

— phosphates, action of ammonium 
citx^ on, 826. 

phosphite, 5. 

phthalabe, products of the dry dis- 
tillation of, 265. 
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CaJciuin, platinooliloride, solubility of, in 
alcohol, 579. 

sacoharate, tribasio, 864. 

and magnesium compounds as re- 
fractory and dephosphorising ma- 
terials, 831. 

Calculus from a horse, analysis of, 174. 
Calico-printing, use of thiocyanates in, 
358. 

Oalorimetrioal temperature - determi- 
nations, 434. 

Calves, cacao rind as fodder for, 602. 
Camphone, inactive, 669. 

hydride, 669. 

Camphenes obtained from bomeol and 
from camphor, relations of, 824. 
Camphimide, 892. 

Campho-oarl^nic acid, 892. 

Camphor, action of phosphorus penta- 
chloride on, 717. 

— — oxidation of, 659. 

amido-, 891. 

bromo-, action of ssino chloride on, 

892. 

constitution of, 892. 

Camphor, bromonitro-, 891. 

chlorides, 7l7. 

compounds, constitution of, 50. 

— nitro-, 891. 

— and bomeol, relations of the cam- 
phenes obtained from, 824. 

Camphoric acid, preparation of, 898. 
— ' anhydride, preparation of, 898. 
Oamphothymol, ethyl ether of, 247. 
Comphrene, constitution of, 50. 
Cane-sugar, action of bromine on, 796, 
864. 

— mannitol as a bye-product in 

the formation of lactic acid from, 100. 

— refined, detection of starch- 

sugar mechanically mixed with, 758. 

— synthesis of, 29. 

Caoutchouc, formation of, 323. 

Caproio acid, 872. 

a-bromo-, amido-aoids from, 

543. 

dibromo-, 377. 

dibromo-, action of water on, 

377. 

— isodibromo-, 377. 

isodibromo- action of water 

on, 377. 

— moniodo-, 877. 

monobromo-, 877. 

normal, lactone of, 799. 

tetrabromo-, action of water 

on, 878. 

Carbamide, dibromophenyloxethylene-, 
684. 

•— diorthotolyl-, 246. , 

— ethyl-, and some of its derivatives, 
383. 


Carbamide, metaditolyl-, 246, 713. 

— mono- and di-anisyl-, 641, 642. 

mono- and di-phenylethyl-, 242, 

para- and meta-tolyl-, 246. 

tetranitro - diphenyl-, constitution 

of, 812. 

tolyl-, ortho-, and meta-, 713. 

Carbamide-acetosnlphonic acid, a new 
derivative of thiohydantota, 877. 
Oarbamides derived from the isomeric 
toluidines, 245. 

Carbamido-palladious chloride or palla- 
doso-uramonium chloride, 161. 
Carbanilide, 622. 

Carbazol, 660. 

action of oxalic acid on, 246- 

hexchloro-, 661. 

ootochloTO-, 661. 

action of antimony perchlo- 

ride on, 661. 

■ tetranitro-, 660. 

— * — triohloro-, 660. 

compound of, with picric 

acid, 661. 

Carbohydrates from the tubers of the 
Jemsalem artiohoke, 619. 

— sulphates of, 28. 

table of the absorption of, in the 

human intestinal csmal, 564. 

Carbon, electric conductivity of, as af- 
fected by temperature, 837. 

— estimation of, in oast-steel, 289. 
existence of, in the coronal atmo- 
sphere of the sun, 429. 

total, estimation of, in iron and 

steel, 761- 

— bisulphide, action of phosphonium 
iodide on, 370. 

compounds, solid, molecular vo- 
lumes and specific gravities of, 694. 

thermo-chemical investigation 

of the theory of, 78di 

— dioxide, reduction of, by phos- 
phorus at the ordinary temperature, 
237. 

monoxide, oxidation of, by moist 

air in presence of phosphorus, 287. 
Carbonates, detenmnation of carbonic 
acid in, 346. 

■ heat of formation of, 82, 361. 

Carbonic anhydride, determination of, in 

carbonates, 846. 

estimation of, in the air, 

420. 

in the air, 834. 

absorption of oxygen and ex- 

prration of, by plants, 416. 

behaviour of calcium oxide 

with, 6. 

behaviour of, in relation to 

ressure, volume, and temperature, 
91. 
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Carbonic anhydride, density of, at a high 
temperatnre, 484- 

— .... — . estimation of, in gases, 578. 

free, in soils, 505. 

■- from muscle, 330. 

heat of nentralisatioiL of, 362. 

proportion of, in the air, 

605, 788. 

reduction of, by phosphorus 

at ordinaiy temperatures, 298- 
variations in, of the atmo- 
sphere, 699. 

reduction of, to carbonic 

oxide by red-hot stannous oxide, 574- 
Carbonic oxide, action of, on alkaline 
hydrates at high temperatures, 469- 

action on dry metallic 

olcoholates, 622. 

detection of, in blood, 817. 

evolution of, from red-hot 

iron stoves, 592. 

reduction of carbonic anhy- 
dride to, by red-hot stannous oxide, 
674. 

Carboniferous period, butyric ferment 
(Basillus amifloha<^r) in, 334. 
Carbonyl bromide, 627. 

•— -hemoglobin, 816. 

Cazica fat a^, 128. 

Carioa jpapaya, 128. 

Oaricin, 129. 

Oaroba beans, digestibility and nutrient 
power of, 563, 

— leaves, 671. 

Carvaorol, 113. 

— nitro-, action of nitric add on the 
methyl ether of, 884. 

OarvaorolglycoUamide, 889. 
CarvacrolglycoUic add and its salts, 
889. 

CarvaorolsuLphonio add and its salts, 

112 . 

Cazyophyllaoee, colouring matter of, 
413. 

Caryophyllic acid, 670. 

Caiyophllin, 67u. 

acetyl-derivative of, 670. 

ohlorine-compounds of, 670. 

Casein, 171. 

— — addon of rennet on, 172. 

Cassia, mineral constituents of, 360. 
Cast-steel, estimation of carbon in, 289. 
Catechol, supposed presence of, in plmits, 
417* 

Cattle £>ods, analyses of, 678. 

Caucadan minerals, 615. 

Oellniide in hast fibre, 668. 

Celinlold, 780, 

Celltdoquinona from bast fibre, 668. 
Cdlulose, action of a mixture of acetic 
axthydnde and stdphurio acid on, 
iSSu 


Cellulose digestive power of geese for, 
330. 

methods of estimating, 761. 

nitro-derivatives of, 372. 

estunation of nitrogen in, 374. 

Cement, 198, 767. 

— glycerina-, 428. 

Cerium, volumetric estimation of, 749. 

tungstate, 851. 

Chalybeate springs of Carlstad, 20. 
Oharaoin, 53. ' 

extracted from algse by water, 

325. 

Charcoal, condensation of gases by, 526. 
Cheese, Danish export, examination of, 
934. 

ripening, formation of fat in, 594. 

Roquefort, supposed conversion of 

albumin into fat in the ripening of, 
835. 

Chemical affinity, estimation of, in terms 
of electromotive force. Part II, 686. 

compounds, effect of light on, 621. 

constants, some, 366. 

equivalence, researches on. Part I, 

sodium and potassium sulphates, 4*37- 
researches on. Part II, hydro- 
gen chloride and sulphate, 438. 

reactions, limits and velocities of, 

365. 

repulsion, 693. 

technological notes, 616. 

Cherry laurel, effect of cold on, 788. 
Chicory, estimation of, in coffee, 514. 
Chili potash saltpetre, 507. 

saltpetre for beets, 741. 

manure experiments with, 

507. 

Chloral, action of potassium cyanide on 
ammoniacal derivatives of, 102. 

hydrate, decomposition of, 293. 

dissociation of, 209. 

— ^ heat of formation of, 293, 

604. 

on the heat of formation of 

gaseous, 434, 485. 

Cldoralbenzamide, action of potassium 
cyanide on, 108. 

Olilorides, volatile metallic, 604. 
Chlorine, behaviour of, at high tem- 
peratures, 214, 432. 

density of, at high temperatures, 

431. 

detection and estimation of, in 

presence of iodine and bromine, 509. 

estimation of, in grains and forage, 

285. 

estimation of, in must and wine, 

586. 

in carbon compounds, easy process 

detecting, 3^. 

suggestion as to the constitution of, 
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offered by tbe dynamical theory of 
gases, 692. 

Chlorophyll, 63, 266, 660. 

analyses of, 661. 

crystallised, 894. 

from JEucalifpius globulus^ 894. 

formation of, in the dark, 910. 

in epidermis of foliage of phanero- 
gams, 910. 

Omorophyllan, 63, 267, 894. 
CMoropurpuroo-chronaium salts, 10. 
Ohloroxalallyline, 546, 547. 

Oholanic acid, 722, 723. 

relation of, to choleoamphoric 

acid, 722. 

Oholecamphoric acid, 66. 

and its relation to oholanic 

acid, 722. 

Cholic acid, oxidation of, 66, 662, 722. 

oxidation-products of, 56. 

Choloidanic acid, 723. 

Oholoidic acid, 66. 

Chromammonium compounds, 10. 
Chrome alum, 444. 

Chromium, estimation of, 188. 

estimation of, in steel, and in their 
alloys -with iron, 288. 

monoselenide, 627. 

monosulphide, 627. 

oxychloride, 793. 

sequichloride, 793. 

— sesquioxide, action of chlorine on, 
793. 

sesquiseleni^e, 627. 

sosquisulpmde, 627. 

Chrysene, derivatiyes of, 263. 

— tribromodinitro-, 263. 

Chrysocolla from ChUi, analyses of, 97. 
Chrysoqiiinone, dibroxno-, 2&. 

dinitro-, 268. 

Churning, experiments on, 76. 
Cinchomeronic add and its salts, 896. 
Cmchona alkaloids, behaviour of, with 
potassium permanganate, 895. 

the form in which they occur 

in the bark, 898. 

bark, 177, 328. 

■ —— analysis of, 190. 

coto, 326. 

Oiuchonic add, constitution of, 410. 

oxidation of, 409. 

Cindionidme, constitution of, 409. 

oxidation of, 409. 

Cinchonine, oonsiitution of, 409. 

some derivatives of, 269. 

hydrochloride, action of phosphorus 

pentachloride, and oxychlori^ on, 
673. 

Cinnabar deposits, genesis of, 221. 
Cinnamic acid, metamido-, 168. 
metamido, hydrochloride, 163. 

— polymerised, 121. 


Cinnamic acids, monobromo-, 43. 

aldehyde, formation of, during 

fibrin-pancreas digestion, 469. 
Cinnamon, mineral constituents of, 360. 
Cinnamyltropelne and its salts, 715. 
Citrate of iron and quinine, analysis 
68 . 

Citric add, 877. 

synthesis of, 801. 

Clarifier for beer, new, 931. 

Clarke’s method for the separation of 
tin from arsenic and antimony, 289. 
Clay and loam, difierence between, 823. 
Clay-soils, physico-chemical analysis of, 
511. 

Cl^ys, contributions to our knowledge of, 
166. 

dearing action of Spanish earth, 617. 
deka or false thapsia, resin from, 
718. 

dover, permanent pasture a substitute 
for, 4^. 

red, composition of, 499. 

crops, eflect of gypsum on the 

quantity and quality of, 185. 
Clover-seed, relation of the colour of, to 
its value, 134. 

Clover-sickness, 605. 

Coal, condition in which sulphur exists 
in, 708. 

estimation of ash in, 690. 

Coal-dust, influence of, in colliery ex- 
plosions, 439. 

Coal-gae, detection of, in earth, 684. 

of different qualities, heating 

powers of, 766. 

Coal mines, explosion in, due to carbonic 
anhydride, 220. 

Coal-tar, brown, products from, 263. 

solubility of some constituents 

of, 258. 

colours, new, 358. 

Cobalt, electrolytio estimation of, 683, 
761. 

estimation of, 287. 

new method of separating nickel 

from, 287. 

volumetric estimation of, 347. 

and nickel, detection of, in pre- 
sence of each other, 286. 

separation of iron fi'om, 189. 

Cobalt-glance, 18. 

Cobalt-si^ss, 13. 

Cobra poison, 490. 

Cobrio add, 491. 

Coca, 169. 

Cocaine, 169, 411. 

Coffee, adulteration of, with ohieoty, 
514. 

examination of, 353. 

« Mogdad,” 936. 

Cold, effect of, on cherry laurel, 733. 
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Collidine, 480. 

from aldehyde, 64. 

Colliery erplosionfl, influence of coal- 
dust in, 439. 

Colophene hydride, 669. 

Colophony in commercial oils, analysis 
of, 684. 

products of the distillation of, 893. 

Colouring matter, blue, from the action 
of paratoluene^phonic chloride on 
dimethylauiline, 108. 

obtained by the action of 

sodium nitrite on tetramethylpara- 
phenylenediamine. 111. 

’ containing sulphur from para- 

phenylenediamine, 110. 

from diamidotriphcnylme- 

thane, 662. 

• from the action of ammonia 

on glyoxylio acid, 622. 

— green, from dimethylanilino, 

686 . 

new, 659. 

new, from orcinol, 661. 

of anguria and colycynth, 

267. 

_ of grapes and bilberries, 927. 

of the CaryophyUacesB, 413. 

scarlet, 6om “ acid-yellow,” 

814. 

Colouring matters, action of infusorial 
earth on, 427. 

derived from resorcinol, manu- 
facture oil 426. 

foreign, in red wine, 191. 

from furfuraldehyde, 391. 

from phenols, 881. 

new <x)al-tar, 696. 

new, supplementary notice 

on, 640. 

obtained hy the action of 

naphthol on dmzoazobcnzene, 664. 

— obtained by the oxidation of 

di- and tctra-mewylparaphenylene- 
diamlne, 111. 

of plants, action of ozone on 

the, 58. 

produced by the action of 

diazo-compounds on phenols, 880. 

some new, 41, 551, 669. 

Colours, phenol-, new class of, 426. 
Colycynth, colouring matter of, 267. 
Comstock lode, heat of, 868. 

Concretions taken firom an abscess in 
the jawbone of a horse, analysis of, 
888. 

Condensed milk, 926. 

OonfectioneTy, adulteration of, 422, 
Con7olvulm,Yl7. 

Copper, acei^lenedicarboxylate, 160. 

azninomum chloride, behariour of, 

with teronas sulphide^ 12. 


Copper cbromates, basic, 853. 

detection of, 924. 

distribution of, in the animal king- 
dom, 275, 665. 

electrolytic estimation of, 683. 

for roofing, valuation of, 826. 

— — hydride, 299. 

normal presence of, in the plants 

which grow on the primordial rooks, 
494. 

Parkes’s method for estimating, 

phosphide, use of, in the refining 

of copper, 197- 

presence of, in food, 400. 

use of copper phosphide in the 

refining of, 197. 

cadmium, and zinc, separation of, 

748. 

Copper-pyrites intergrown with felilerz, 
855. 

Copper tin alloys, analogy between the 
conductivity for heat and the induc- 
tion balance effect of, 687. 

estimation of the speoifio elec- 
trical resistance of, 687. 

Com, most advantageous method of 
sowing, 181. 

Corundum, artificial production of. 
447. 

Cossaite, 688. 

Coto-harks and their characteristic in- 
gredients, 325. 

Cotogenin, 326. 

Cotoln, 326. 

tribromo-, 326. 

Cotone, dinitro-, 327. 

Cotton-seed cake os fodder, 500. 

— oil, detection of, in oKvo oil, 

926. 

Cows, milch, flesh-meal as fodder for, 
501. 

“Craie grise,” 198. 

Cream, composition of, from De ILaval’s 
cream separator, 780. 

butter, whole-milk butter compared 

with, 933, 

Creaming, experiments on, 76. 

Creatine compounds of the aromatic 
group, 803. * 

group, compoimds belonging to, 

897. 

Creatinine group, compounds belonging 
to, 897. 

Cresol, nitroso-, 109. 

trinitro-, 109. 

Crops, four-jrearly rotation of, 186. 
Orotonio acid, formation of, from allyl 
cyanide, 99. 

Ciystalbumin, 816. 

Ciystalfibrin, 816. 

Oiystallin, non-identity of the soluble 
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albuminoids of, with those of white of 
egg and serum, 816. 

Crystallographic consiants of some ben- 
zone derivatiyes, 384. 

Crystals, step-like and skeleton-growth 
of, 529. 

Cumene, synthesis of, 884. 
Cumenesulphamides, 166. 
Cumenesulphonio acids, 166. 

Cumio aoid, crystalline form of, 549. 
Cumio alcohol, oymene from, 106. 
Cumidic acid, 479. 

Cuminoldehyde, 261, 467. 

nitro-, and its deriyatiyes, 261. 

— - oxidation of, 251. 

reduction of, 251. 

Cuminic acid, nitro-, 251. 

Cuminol and dimethylanihne, some 
compounds of the leuco-base &om, 
640. 

Cuminuric aoid, and its salts, 88. 

Oumol, a now, 166, 167. 
Cumophonolglyoollio acid and its salts, 
883. 

Cumophenols, 882, 888. 

Cum^^l chloride, 107. 

Cupnc oxide, oxidising action of, 82. 
Cuprous chloride (sic), heat of forma- 
tion of, 861. 

— — - — therrao-chemistiy of, 208. 
Curd formation, 900. 

Curds, composition oi^ 934. 

CuBcamidine, 829. 

Cusoamine and its salts, 329. 

Cyanamide, action of formic and other 
acids on, 371. 

• action of hydxoxylamine hydro- 

chloride on, 370. 

— action of, on dimethylomine hydro- 
chloride, 238. 

action of phenol on, 370, 371. 

constitution of, 309. 

prexMiration of, 307. 

Cyanethine, 31. 

Q^anides, heat of formation of, 839. 
Qranito, crystallisation of, 614, 

orystjd-systom of. 634. 

Cyanogen, amount of heat eyolred on 
solution ofi in water, 486. 

heat of combustion of, 840. 

heat of formation of, 861, 840. 

Cyanomehunidine, 311. 

Cyanopropionio acid and its salts, 460. 
C^atolite irom Gtosohen' (Mass.), com- 
position of, 225. 

Cymene, action of iodine on, 468. 

behayiour of, in the aniTnal organ- 
ism, 88. 

— from cumio alcohol, 106. 

— new, from light resin oil, 878. 

transformation of omylene and 

yalerylene into, 710, 


Cymene, dibromo-, oxidation of, 682. 
Cymenecarboxylio acid, 168. 
C^menesulphonamide, 107, 878. 

oxidation-products of, 257. 

Cymenesulphonio acids, 878, 890, 


D. 

Date-palm, sugar from, 100. 

Datuia, alkaloids of, 561 . 

Daiurine, 481, 482. 

Daylight, measurement of the actinism 
of. 685. 

method for the continuous mea- 
surement of the miensify of, and of 
its application to physiological and 
botanical researches, 188. 

Delphinine, test for, 763. 

Density of bromine at high temperatures, 
482. 

of chlorine at high temperatures, 

431. 

of iodine at high temperatures, 

482, 483. 

some gases at a high temperature, 

434. 

of yapours which attack porcelain 

at a red heat, estimation of, 149. 

and refipactiye ]power, chemical 

constitution of organic compounds in 
relation to their, 295. 

Dooxalio add, 86. 

Dephosphorising materialB, magnesium 
and calcium compounds os, 831. 

Desmine, 856. 

Dew, amount of, on plants, 493. 

Dextran, 908. 

Doxtrosechloride - tetrasulphonic add, 
28. 

Diacetaraidofluorene, 814. 

Diacetonamine, products of oxidation 
of, 101. 

Diaceto-phenolphthalin, 655. 

Dioceto-tetrabromophenolphthaleln, 

654. 

Diaceto-tetrabromophthalidin, 666. 

Diocetoxyldextrotartaric anhydride, 876. 

Diacetoxyl-phenolphthaleXn, 658. 

Diaoetylquinol, 317. 

dinitro-, 817. 

Diacetylracemic anhydride, 877. 

Diacetyltetrabromophthalin, 655. 

DiaBagite from Dun Mountain, near 
Nelson, New Zealand, analysis of, 857. 

DiaUyl, constitution of, 370. 

DiaUylcarbinol, methyl and ethyl ethers 
of, 372. 

oxidation of, 382. 

Diallylmalonio add, 628. 
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DiaHylmethylcRTbinol, formation of 
fi-methyloxyglutaric acid from, 383. 
Diallyloxamide tetrabromxde, 647. 
Dialysed iron, constitnition and proper- 
ties of, 856. 

Diamido-azoziapbthaleiie bydroobloxide, 
715. 

Diamidotriphenylmetbane, 39. 
Diammoxiiiiia pentanitro-diazo-amido- 
inonosybomodtioresceln, 552. 
Diamond, artificial formation of, 707. 

bemihedry of, 854. 

Diamylbenzene, 107. 

Diamylene, hydrocarbon, OioHig, from, 
231. 

Diastase, 132, 562. 

action of, on starch, 182. 

action of, on starch in presence of 

hydrocblorio add or pure gastric j nice, 
330. 

action of, on starch-paste, 810. 

composition of, 176, 661. 

Diazoazobenzene, oolottring matters ob- 
tained by the action of naphthol on, 
664. 

Diazobenzene, action of cyanogen com- 
poxmds on, 316. 

Diazobenzenedisnlphonio add, 806. 
Diazobenzene nitrate, bromo-, action of 
potassinm cyanogen on, 41.^ 

sulphate or nitrate, action of po- 
tassium cyanide on, 41. 
Diazo-compounds, action of hydrocyanic 
acid on, 41. 

Diazohydroazohenzenesulphonio add, 
808. 

Diazoparabenzenedisulphonio add and 
its ralts, 122. 

Dibenzyl, new method of forming, 259. 
Diben^yldextrotartano anhydride, 876. 
Dibenzoyleupittonie add, 165. 
Dibenzoylhydrocotone, 327. 

dibromo-, 327. 

tetrabromo-, 327. 

Dibenzyl, action of chlorine on, 46. 

paradichloro-, 46. 

Dibemylamarine, ^2. 

DiWnzylsnlphone, 811. 

Dibnfylainine, 546. 

Dibutyllactic add, 871. 
Dicampborilimide, 892. 

Diciddnm phospbat^ 442. 
Dicarbopyndenic acid, 269. 
DichLoracetouio acid, 801. 
Dicblorethylamme, spontaneous decom- 
position of, 311. 

Diohlorhydiin, action of bromine on, 99, 
862. 

Diootoin, 326. 

Dicvanamide. 237. 

DfethylacetioaeidP 876. 

Diefthyi dextrotortEate, 876. 


Dietbylenediphenyldiamine, dinitroso-, 

112 . 

Di#»thylenediphenylenetetruinme, 112. 
jS-Diethyl-ethylenelactio acid, 382. 
Diethylio etbylenesalicylate, 816. 
Diethylidenelaotamio or a-imidopro- 
pionio acid, 313, 801. 
Diethylphenyltetrazone, 248. 
Diethj^lsulpbone, 811. 

Difihsion experiments with acid solu- 
tions of mixtures of salts, 89. 

researches on, 526. 

Difurfurotolylenediamine, 891. 

Digallio add, action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen on, 551. 

Digestion in sheep, 484. 

of albuminoids, 484. 

of food by the horse when at work, 

414. 

Diglucose, 30. 

Diglycid, 29. 

Diheptene, 894. 

Diheptylacetio add, 814. 
Dihydrobenzopbenone, 240. 
Diimidonaphthol hydrochloride, action 
of ortho- and ]^ra-toliddine on, 399. 
Dimethacrylio acid, new mode of form- 
ing, 624. 

Dimethoxyl - tetrethoxyl - pararosanilino, 
250. 

Dimethyl amidoethylformate, 313. 

dextrotartrate, 876. 

racemate, 876. 

Dimethylacetio add, axoido- (axnido- 
valerio acid), 101. 

Dimethylacrylio acid, 315. 
Dimethylamarine, 882. 

Dimethylamine hydrochloride, action of 
cyanamide on, 233. 

Dimethylaniline, action of benzoic anhy- 
dride on, 686. 

action of bromacetylbenzono on, 

639. 

— action of a-napbthalcnesulxjhonio 
chloride on, 108, 

action of paratoluencsulphonic 

chloride on, 108, 

bromo-, 107. 

ferro- and ferri-oyanidos of, 98. 

nitroao-, 99. 

action of, on phenols which 

do not contain the methyl group, 162, 

parabromo-, 108. 

pentanitro-, 108. * 

preparation of, 802. 

and cuminol, some compounds of 

the leuco-base from, 640. 

and dimethylphenylenediamine, 

oxidation of a mixture of, 391. 
Draetbylaniline-pbtbaleln, 41. 
Dimetbyl-dikatabutylethylene, 231. 
Dimethyletbylcarbamine, 646. 
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Dimothyl-etliyl-carbmo], beat of com- 
bustion of, 787. ** 

Dimethylpianidine, 288. 

Dimethylio methylpyrogallate, 249. 
Dimethylmetatoluidine, action of bro- 
macetylbenzene on, 689. 

bromo-, 109. 

derivatives, 109. 

dinitro-, 109. 

nitro-, 109. 

nitroso-, constitution of, 386. 

bydrodiloride of, 109. 

Dinietbylnaphtbylamine, 813. 
Dimetbylparaphenylenediamine, action 
of bromine on, 110. 

ethoxamate, action of nitrous acid 

on, 110. 

colouring matters obtained by the 

oxidation of, 111. 

— derivatives, 110. 
Dimethylphenylenediamind and dime- 
thylaniline, oxidation of a mixture of, 
891. 

Dimethylphenylglycocine or phenyl- 
betaine, 162. 

Dimethylpropionic acid, amido- (ami- 
dobutyric add), 101. 
Dimethylpyrroline, 404. 
Dimethylsulphanilio add. salts of, 821. 
Dimethyltoluidines, ferro- and ferri- 
eyanides of, 98. 
Dimeth;^ltolylenediamme, 109. 

ondation of, 886. 

Diinethyliriamidobenzene, 110. 
i8-Dinaphthylamine, 818. 
Dina^hthylketone, vapour-density of, 

Diootyh 229. 

Diootylacetic add and its salts, 628, 
872. 

Dioctylaoetone, 872. 

Dicotylmalonic add, 628. 
Diorcox;^diacetio add and its salts, 898. 

acids, mononitro-, two isomerio, 

394. 

Diorite from Diez in the Bnpbachthal, 
Nassau, analysis of, 857. 
Diorthotolylguanidine, )3-dicyano-, by- 
drochlonde of, 803. 
Dioxethylmethylene, 807. 
Dioxybenzhydiol, 668. 
Dioxybenzopbenone and some of its salts, 
646. 

Dioxybenzopbenone, tetrabromo-, 657. 
Diox^umario add, pure, preparation 
of, 888. 

g-Pioxyphenylautbranol, 656. 
Dioxytiipbenylmethane-oarboxylio acid, 
654. 

Dipbenio add, j3-dinitro-, and its salts, 
814. 

- anhydride, 812. 

VOL. xxxvnr. 
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Dipbenio anhydride, compound of, with 
resordnol, 812. 

pbtbalein of, 812. 

chloride, 812. 

Dipbenol, oxidation of, 250. 

tetrabromo-, oxidation of, 648. 

preparation of, 643. 

— I — tetrachloTO-, preparation of, 644. 
Dipbenolquinone, tetrabromo-, 643. 

tetracbloro-, 644. 

Dipbeny^ 262. 

amido-disolpbydrate, 891. 

disulpbydrate, 477. 

disulphide. 476. 

Dipbenyl-paramido-parasulpbydrate hy- 
drochloride of, 890. 

sulphide, 476. 

Bulpbocyanide, 477. 

sulphur-derivatives of, 476. 

Diphenylaldehyde, 118. 

Diphenylamine, 818. 

Diphenylamine blue, 75. 

Diphenylarsinic add and its salts, 897. 
Diphenylarsenious chloride, 396. 
Diphenyloarbinol, 669. 

— - ethyl and amyl ethers of, 668, 
559. 

Diphenyloarbinoloarboxylio acid, di- 
chloro-, 664. 

Diphenyl^bromomethane, 658. 
Diphenyldiimidonaphthol, 399. 
Diphenyldimethyla^dosulphone, 108. 
Diphenyldpulpbacetic add, 477. 
Diphenyldisulpbamide, 477. 
Diphenyldisulphonio chloride, 477. 
Diphenylethane, 260, 
Diphenylethylamine, 242. 

— — - hydrochloride, 241, 
Diphenylethylene, unaymmetrical, 168. 
Diphenyl mercaptan, 476. 
Diphenylmethane, a^ion of bromine on> 
658. 

tetramethyldiamido-, 40. 

Dipbenylmetbyl acetate, 559, 
Diphenylmonobromomethane, 558. 

action of water on, 569. 

Dipbenylmonosulphacelio add, 477. 
Diphenylmonostdphamide, 476. 
Diphenylmonosulplihuo acid, 477. 
Dipbenylmono- and di-sulpbonio acids, 
nitro-derivatives of, 890. 
Diphenylmonosulphonic chloride, 476. 
Diphenylphthalide, 660. 

anthracene derivatives of, 651. 

conversion of, into phenolphthaletn, 

652. 

derivatives of, 660. 

diamido-, 652. 

diohloro-, or chloride of phenol- 

phthaleln, 654. 

dinitro-, 662. 

Diphenylpropane, synthesis of, 259. 

3 
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Diphenylsalplione, 476. 

Diphenyltliiacetic acid, amido-, 890. 
Biphenyltbiobydantoln, formula of, 45. 
Pipbeuylene ketone, 812. 

dinitro-, reduction of, 814. 

— — mono- and di-nitro-, 814. 

!Dipbenyleneketone-carbo^lifl acid, 4^1. 

nitro-, 401. 

Uipropionylquinol, 317. 

Dipropyl dextrotartrate, 876. 
jS-Dipropyl-etbylpnelactic acid, 382. 
Distulery material, seeds of the com 
cookie as, 501. 

Dispersion, table of the coefficients of, of 
organic compounds, 781. 

Distyrene, 121. 

Disnlphanilic acid and its salts, 122. 
Dithionic acid, basicity of, 6. 
Ditolylamine, acetometa-, 714. 

nitro-para-, 714. 

para- and meta-, 714. 

Dog biscuit, examination of, 836. 

Double salts, existence o^ in solution, 
32. 

Drink, adulteration and examination of, 
422. 

Drosera^ nutrition of, 820. 

Drosera intermediai acid of, 36. 

Drugs, testing, 71. 

Dry matter, increase of, in seyeral agri- 
cultural ]^nts during growth, 416. 
Dualin, 596. 

Duboisia, alkaloid of, 661. 

Duboisine, 675. 

Dust showers of Sicily and IttJy, pre- 
sence of iron in, 709. 

Dye-stuffs, a new series of, 474. 

of the rosaniline ^up, 890. 

two, from metamtrodiamido- 

triphenylmethaue, 663. 

— two new, 717- 


E, 


Earth, detection of coal-g^ in, 684 

Earthenware goods, coutributiras to our 
knowledge of, 155. 

Barths of tiie yttria-group, spectra of, 7. 

rare, ma^etio properties of the 

oxides of, 839. 

and their salts, molecular 

heats and molecular volumes of, 838. 

Edi^^ composition of, 16, 

Edible earth, from Japan, analysis of, 
702. 

Effinent water, industrial, injurious 
effect of, on soilB and plants, 4^. 

Bkabor, or ekaboron, 8, 851. 

Woetiw arc, alternating currents, and 
the eiectEomotive foroe of, 783. 


Electric arc, formation of hydrocyanic 
acid in, 23. 

temperature of, 206. 

— discharge of the chloride of silyer 
battery, 203. 

- lamp, smoke of, 81. 

Electrical discharges, phosphorescence 
produced by, 204. 

— rosistauce of certain copper-tin 
alloys, estimation of, 687. 

Eleotrioity, atmospheric, 783. 

influence of, on the growth of 

plants, 909. 

■ direct transformation of radiant 

heat into, 838. 

Electro-brass plating, 425. 
Electro-capillaiy thermometer, 205. 
Electrolysis, oxidation of alcohols by, 24. 
Electro-optic observations on various 
liquids, 599. 

Elements, magnetic properties of, and 
Mendelejeff’s periodic law, 206. 

solid, spemfic heat and expansion 

of, 783. 

some general relations between the 

chemical mass of, and the heat of for- 
mation of their compounds, 688. 
EUagene, 394 

EUagio acid, constitution of, 43. 

JElodea canadensis^ nutritive Talue of, 
600. 

Emetine, 720. 

Emplecf^e, 222. 

Enamelled cast-iron vessels, 883. 

JEpema falcata, 168. 

Epichlorhydrin, action of bromine on, 
467. 

action of nitric acid on, 82. 

action of sodium on, 457. 

constitution of, 457. 

derivatives, 29, 

Epi^nhydrin, 644. 

Epidote, crystal forms of, 534 
Epibydrin acetate, 29. 

alcohol, 29. 

Erbia, researches on, 6. 

two new elements in, 7. 

Erbium, 157. 

Eruptive rocks in the Saar and Moselle 
districts, 537. 

Brythrocepaleln, 720. 

Er^hrophyH, 63. 
EiyiibToxyanthraquinone, 654. 
Er^broxyline, 169. 

JErpthroxylon coca, 411. 

Esparto fibre, chemistry of, 666. 
Essential oil of Yerha mausa, 721, 

oils, examination of, 201. 

limited oxidation of, 51. 

Ethane, halogen derivatives of, 228. 

vaiK>ur-ten8ions of the halogen 

derivatives of, 618. 
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Ethane, chlorpentabrom-, 228. 

a-dichlorotetrabrom-, 228. 

hexbrom-, 228. 

penlabrom-, 228. 

— tctrabrom-, 228. 

Ethanes, tetmbrom-, 98. 
Ethonylamidophenyl mercaptan, 889, 

885. 

Ethenyldibromophenyldiamine, 684. 
Ether, detection of -vrater in, 679. 
Ethereal acetates, preparation of, 104. 

nitrates, explosive, estimation of 

nitrogen in, 356. 

oil from the Oalifomian bay tree, 

670. 

from paracoto barh, 328. 

— Oriffanwn "kirtum^ 112. 

oils, chemistry of, 126. 

salts of nitne and nitrous acids, 

ultra-violet absorption spectra of, 202. 
Ethoxybutyric acid, 99. 

Ethoxyisobutyrio acid, 871. 
Ethoxynitrotoluic acid, 247. 
Ethoxyphenylaoetio acid, 262. 
Ethoxyterephthalic acid, 247. 
Etlioxytoluic acid, 247. 

Ethyl acetate, preparation of, 641. 

acetyltetracarbonate, 629. 

alcohol, some properties of mix- 
tures o£,‘with methyl-cyanide, 624. 

— allylmalonate, 628- 
— - anudoethylforinate, 812. 

aafobenzenesulphonate, 806. 

benzylmethylmalonate, 628. 

bromophenylamidoaioeUite, 635. 

camphoronates, action of ammonia 
on, 669. 

carvaorolglyoollate, 889. 

cbolanate, 722. 

jS-ohlorbutyrate, action of aniline 

on, 462. 

ohlorooarbonate, action of, on tixe 

amines, 311. 

deoxalate, 37. 

derivatives of phenylhydrazine,242. 

diallylmalonate, 628. 

dibromophonylallophanate, 633. 

diheptylaeetoacetate, 814. 

dinitrophthalate, 478. 

dioctylacetoacetale, 872. 

— dioctylmalonate, 628. 

— — diphenylmonosulphonate, 477- 

— ethylmethylmalonate, 627- 
heirtylacetoaoetate, 313. 

iodide, influence of, on germination, 

916. 

— iodoaoetate, action of ethyl iodide 
on, 641. 

isobutylmalonate, 628. 

isoohlorobutyrate, action of pota^ 

on, 870. 

— isopropylmalonate, 627- 


Ethyhnercaptides of mercury and lead, 
behaviour of, at high temperatures, 
796. 

Ethyl metadinitrohenzoate, 471. 

monobrom-a-naphtholate, 260. 

monobromobutj rate, action of finely 

divided silver on, 542. 

monochlorisobutylmalonate, 629. 

monochlormalonate, 629. 

nitracetate, preparation of, 82, 83. 

nitro-orthobromobenzoate, 119. 

nitropropionate, preparation of, 

83. 

nitroBobenzylmalonate, 629. 

nitrosomalonate, 629. 

octylaoetoacetate, 871. 

ortbobromobenzoate, 119. 

paranitrophenylacetate, 120. 

racemate, 

suberates, two isomeric, 642. 

sulphate, 28. 

neutral, preparation of, 797. 

— thiobenzenesulphonate, 812. 

thiocyanopropionate, 312. 

thymogljrcoUate, 889. 

Ethylalloph^io add, ether of, 884 
Ethyl-amido-a-caproio acid, 543. 
Bthylamine, 169. 

action of mercuric chloride on, 

169. 

thermo-chemistry of, 787. 

camphorate, action of phosphorus 

pentacbloride on, 548. 

dichlor-, 238. 

^ontaneous decomposition of, 

311. 

hydrochloride, decomposition of, 

by heat, 80. 

Ethylamines, aetion of^ethyl chloride on. 

Ethylbenzene, limited oxidation of, 469. 

synthesis of, 463, 

Ethylcarbazol, 6fe. 

compound of, vpitbpiorie acid, 660. 

Etbylcarbazoline, 660. 

iodide, 660. 

Ethylcbloroquinoline, 407. 

Ethylcitrio acid, 877. 

Ethylcrotonio acid, 375. 

brom-, 375. 

— — dibrom-, 376. 

Bthylcumols, 167. 

Ethyl diaoetonamine^ 868. 

Ethylene ohlorobromide^ direct forma- 
tion of, 456. 

chlorotribrom-, 228. 

derivatives of phenol and aalieylie 

add, 316. 

dibrom-, constitution of, 168. 

fluobor-, 230. 

halogen derivatives of, 228. 

8^2 
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Ethylene, iodide, 641. 

iodopicrate, 619. 

nitrodibrom-, 114. 

perohlor-, action of oxygen on the 

oxy-derivativeB of, 231. 
EthTleoediparar and oitho-nitrophenol, 

sis. 

Ethylenediphenyldiamine, preparation 
of, 112. 

Ethylenediphenyldiamines, action of 
nitrous acid on, 112. 
Ethylenediphenyldinitrosamine, 112. 
Ethylenediphenylflulphone, 811. 
Ethjlenedisalio;^lio acid, 317. 
Ethylenefluoborio add, 28. 

Ethylenio glycol, heat of combustion of, 
604. 

Ethylhydrocarboslyril, 406. 
Ethylidenamine silver sulphate, 234. 
Ethylidene bromiodide, 466. 

chloriodide, 466. 

monethylate, 24. 

Ethylmethylacetic acid, 628. 
Ethylmethylmalonio add, 627- 
EthylnitroHo add, 712. 
Ethylparatoljbulphone, 811. 
Ethylphenol, ortho>, 89. 
Ethylphenylhydrazme, symmetriool, 
248. 

Ethylphenylsnlphone, 810. 
Ethylpropvlene, 876. 

Ethylpyrideue, 269. 

Ethyli>ym^ formation of, from ethyl 
Bucdnimide, 630. 

/5-EthylqTiinoline, 407. 

JSuetdyptut globuhns, dilorophyll from, 
894. 

Eogenol, action of, on monodhloracetio 
add, 898. 

Ettgenoxyaoeioc add, 898. 

Eupittone, 249. 

Eupittonio add, 164, 249. 

dibenzoyl**, 165. 

homologne of, 250. 

Expansion of butter, lard, fats, Ac., co- 
efficients of, 70. 

of liquid and solid bodies, 83. 

of liquid carbon compounds, 784. 

of the solid elements, 783. 

Explosion in a coal mine due to car- 
bonic anhydride, 220. 

Explosives, researches on the decompo- 
sition of, 780. 

for bladangi especially nitroglyoe- 

xine, 695. 

^e, action of dehydrating agents on the 
crystalline lens o£, 833. 


P. 

Ifhlhywuig^ 786. 


Farm -without stable manure, thirty- 
eighth year of, 741. 

Fat, amount of, in milk, 330. 

— — estimation of, in fodder, 762. 

in milk, 761, 828. 

formation of, in the gro-wth of 

fungi, 337. 

supposed conversion of albumin 

into, in the ripening of Boquefort 
cheese, 885. 

table of the absorption of, in the 

human intestinal canal, 564. 

Fats, coeffidents of expansion of, 70. 

saponification of, 762. 

separation of, from soaps, 687. 

specific gravities of, 70. 

various, amount of glycerol libe- 
rated on saponification of, 762. 
Fatteniiii of animals, 178. 

Fatty acids, action of phenols on halo- 
gen-derivatives of, 892. 

crude, the acids which are 

formed by the distillation of, in a 
current of superheated steam, 540. 

lower, decomposition of the 

Bubstitution-prodaots of, by water, 
379. 

nitrated, preparation of, 88. 

saponifiaMe, onalyBis of, 684. 

oils, analysis of, 684. 

Feeding experiments with pigs, 415, 
724. 

vfidue of some manufimturers* waste, 

183. 

Feeding-cakes, effect of, on milk produc- 
tion, 726. 

Feeding stuffs, analyses of, 848. 

Felspars containing barium, strontium, 
and lead, artificial production of, 
449. 

Fe^iar in the basalt from the Uolion 
HWen, near Gditingen, 614. 
“FerBravais,*^ 792. 

Ferment, digestive, produced during 
panifieatiion, 776. 

Fermentation, acetous, influence of boric 
acid on, 819. 

accompanied by formation of hy- 
drogen sulphide, 182. 

alcoholic, 276, 277. 

amount of yeast formed during, 

728. 

changes effected by, in the nitro- 
genous constituents of sweet mash, 
857. 

chemical changes in nitrogenous 

substances during, 728. 

frothy, 618. 

influence of air on, 819. 

influence of, on the nitrogenous 

constituents of potato mash, 819. 

influence of ojjgen on, 908. 
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Fermentation, lactic, 518. 

of beet-root sap obtained by dif- 
fusion, 931. 

of glucose, 863. 

of molasses, 981. 

— quick, apparatus for, 618. 

sohizomycetio, 819. 

surface-, of potato mash, 618. 

theory of nitrification, 909. 

produced in preparing syrups from 

beot-juice by diffusion, 619. 

Fermented liquors, table of the points 
of congelation of various, 624. 
Ferments, hydrolytic, of the pancreas 
and small Intestine, 903. 

starch-altering, in plants, 334. 

unorganised, in plamts, 176. 

Ferric hydrate, colloidal, 792. 

Ferrous iodide, action of potassium 
chlorate on, 704. 

estimation of, 749. 

oxide, estimation of, in presence of 

organic acids or sugar, 683. 

salts, absorption of nitrogen di- 
oxide by, 9. 

sulphide, behaviour of copper- 

ammonium chloride with, 12. 
Feuerblende, 304. 

(RittSngerite) from Ohafiaroillo, 

856. 

Fibrinogen, 172. 

Fibrin-pancreas digestion, formation of 
cinnamic aldehyde during, 469. 

Field beans, manuring of, 669. 

Fig-tree, a digestive mrment of the juice 
of, 728. 

Filtering and filter-paper, 678. 
Filter-paper and filtenng, 573. 

Fir, mineral constituents of, 348. 

Fishes, injury to, by waste liquids, 490. 
Flames, thermal absorption a^ emission 
of, 206. 

** Fishing *’ in assays of gold, 693. 
Flavo-purpurin, detection of, 424. 

Flax seed oaps^es and stems, ash ana- 
lyses of, 3^. 

Fleui-meid as fodder for milch cows, 
601. 

Flour, adulteration of, 422. 

Fluid meat, nutritive value of, 904. 
Fiuoborethylene, 230. 

Fluoranthene, a new hydrocarbon from 
coal-tar, 400. 

Fluorene, preparation of, from fiuorenio 
acid, 402. 

diamido-, 814. 

Fluorenic add and its sdts, 401. 
Fluorescence in the anthracene series, 
666 . 

Fluorine, analysis of organic compounds 
containing, 61. 

< compounds of uranium, 853. 


Fodder, analysis of materials used for, 
188. 

beet residues as, 734. 

cotton-seed cake as, 500. 

estimation of albuminoids andnon- 

albuminoidal nitrogen-compounds in< 
various kinds of, 764. 

estimation of fat in, 762. 

estimation of proteids in, 688w 

for calves, cacao rind os, 602. 

for cattle, spent hops as, 502. 

for miloh cows, flesh-m^ as, 601. 

influence of lactic acid in, 906. 

influence of, on the quantify and 

quality of nulk-fat, 184. 

influence of, on the secretion of 

milk, 907. 

new plant for, 183. 

seeds of the corn cockle as, 601. 

spent hops as, 844. 

SymphiftHm cbsperrimum as, 736. 

value of acorns as, 917. 

Fog, dry, 439. 

Food, absorption of, 414. 

adulteration and examination of,. 

422. 

presence of copiter m, 490. 

Foods, tinned, analysis of various, 594. 
Forage, estimation of chlorine in, 286. 
Forest trees, amount of nitrogen in, 
506. 

Forests, influence of, on the rainfall, 
737. 

Formic add, anhydrous and hydrated, 
vapour-densify of, 868. 

electrolysis of, 27. 

oxidation of, by ammoniaool 

cupric oxide, 235. 

synthesis of, 460. 

synthetical formation of, 374. 

Formobromanilide, 634. 

Fowl’s dung, composition of, 346. 
Freezing mixtures, 602, 687. 

point of water, lowering of, by 

pressure, 845. 

Fruit juices, detection of salicylic add 
in, 362. 

of different ages, bdaavioiur 

of, with reagents, 364. 

Fruit trees, manures for, 506. 

Fruits, new method of esdmatmg the 
air space in, 189. 

nutritive value 733. 

ripeni^ of, 178. 

Fuel, burning of, in house stoves, 146. 
Fumorio ad^ action of iodine on the 
silver salt of, 801. 

Fume condensing, new process of, 146. 
Fungi, formation of fat in the growth 
of, 837. 

Furfuraldehyde, 798. 

colouring-matters fljom, 891. 
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JTiirfdrainidobeiizoic acid, 392. 
Puifuraiie or tetaraphenol, 663, 
PurfaFobenzidine, 392. 

PutE, 798. 

action of potash on, 798. 

dibromo-, 798. 

octobromide, 798. 

I*urain, 798. 

iFusel oil, bases from, 284. 

IFusing points of organio substances, new 
method of determining, 419. 


a. 

Gadolinite, the new metals of, 611. 
Galena, estimation of sUrer in, 748. 
G^nobismuthite, 14. 

Galeopais ietrahit, ash analysis of the 
haj of, 843. 

Gallic acid, condensation-products of, 
394. 

KGalTanic couple, new, 149. 

current, application of, in analy- 
tical ohemistiy, 282. 

eiperimenfs (platinum bases), 

300. 

— polarisation, 887. 

Gftmxerite, ana^is of, 771» 

Gas from the ^ l^aftia, or Lago 
dei Palid, near Etna, analysis of, 

— ^ oxidation of sulphur in, on com- 
bustion, 855. 

Gas-liqnors, extraction of ammonium 
thiocyanate from, 358. 

Gas-pipes, peculiar changes in, 198. 
Gaseous mixtures, compression of, 604 
Ghises, absorption of, by liquids, 525. 

absorption of, by wood charcoal, 

and charcoal saturated with liquid, 
526. 

— action of, on seeds, 280. 

add, effect of, on Tegetation, 496, 

J497« 

estimation of carbonic anhydride 

.in, 573. 

erolved in the manufacture of sul- 

phuzio add, estimation and testing of, 
745, 746. ® 

from Bessemer converters, 769. 

injurious effect of, on soils, 497. 

-—liquefaction o:^ a lecture experi- 
ment, 366. 

motion produced by the diffoBion 

of, 208. 

perfect, law of Dulong and Petit 

applied to, 83. 

— relation between xodeoular weight 
and density of, 525. 

rdative mtcBu% of the spectral 

Sneacf, 666w 


Gases, relative space occupied by, 87. 

solubihty of solids in, 210, 693. 

Gasomotric methods, 345. 

Geese, digestive power of, for cellulose, 
330. 

Geissospermino, and its salts, 675. 
Gelatin, action of hydroohlorio add on, 
723. 

emulsion, 929. 

Germ-diffusion, rapidity of, in the air, 
616. 

Germination, influence of ethyl iodide 
on, 915. 

influence of salicylic acid and other 

bodies on, 385. 

Ginger, preparation of soluble essence 
of, 369. 

Glass, mirror, composition of various 
kinds of, 516. 

use of beaTy spar in the manufac- 
ture of, 616. 

variations in the coeffident of ex- 
pansion of, 841. 

C^leditsohia glahra^ composition of the 
kernels and husks of the seed of, 188. 
Globulin-substances in potatoes, 723. 
Glucinum, atomio weight of, 850. 

— specific and atomic heat of, 850- 

spedflo heat and atomio weight of, 

792. 

G-luconio add, and its salts, 795, 863, 
864. 

Glucose, 168. 

electrolysis of, 27. 

estimation of, 612. 

fermentation of, 863. 

inactive, 458. 

some properties of, 232. 

Glucosido from white mustard-seed, 
265. . 

Glucosides, complex, formation of, 126. 
Gluten, 482. 

Glycerolnes, 426. 

Glycerin. See Glycerol. 

Glycerina cement, 428. 

Glycerol, action of baryta on, 712. 

amount of, liberated on tho saponi- 
fication of fats, 762. 

electrolysis of, 26. 

estimation of, 767, 817. 

estimation of, in wine, 612. 

heat of combustion of, 604. 

influence of, on proteid tissue 

change, 817. 

influence of, on the deoctupositlon 

of proteids in the animal body, 817. 

normal propyl alcohol from, 87^ 

refractive indexes of, 757. 

some reactions of, 236. 

table of specific gravities of, 757. 

Glycol triacetate, preparation of, 312. 
Glyoidic add, or oxyaoJylio add, 800. 
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Q-lyoogen, action of the acids of the liver 
on, 906. 

Olycol, electrolysis of, 26. 

Q-lycoliio acid, preparation of, 879. 

transformation of acetic acid 

into, 82. 

Q-lycolymonophenylguanidine, 802. 
Q-lycyrrhetin, 671. 

G-lyeyrrhizic acid, action of cUlcite sul- 
phuric acid on, 67l. 

Q-iyoyrrhizin, 671. 

commercial ammoniacal, 671. 

Olyoxylic acid, 621. 

action of alcoholic ammonia 

on, 622. 

action of aniline on, 622. 

action of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen on, 621. 

C-old, cupelled, influence of superfusion 
on the molecular arrangement of, 773. 

“ flashing in assays of, 698. 

estimation of, by quartation with 

cadmium, 679. 

native, 707. 

oacidation of, by galvanic action, 

158. 

— — chloride, reduction of, by hydrogen 
in presence of platinum, 706. 

Ghmin, estimation of the value of, 594. 
G-raius, estimation of chlorine in, 285. 

from malt, composition of, 148. 

G-rape, Biseling, mineral constituents of, 
342. 

Glrape-must, influence of varying pres- 
sures on, 358. 

G-rapes, colouring matter of, 927. 

new method of ascertaining the 

ripeness of, 362. 

picking of, 617. 

— quantities of acid and sugar in, cut 
at various sta^s of their gre^h, 179. 

— - ripening of, 178, 336^ 

G-rass mowing, 498. 

nutritive value of, at various stages 

of growth, 329. 

Grass-seeds, amount of oil in, and its re* 
lation to their gerxnination, 342. 
Grasses of meadows and pastures, rela- 
tion of, 498. 

Grey powder, mercuric oxide in, 980. 
Groenhartin, 267. 

Ground-nuts, influence of, on the pro- 
duction of milk, 487. 

Guanidine, an oxidation-product of albu- 
min, 413. 

dii^anodiortbotolyl-, 244. 

— a-dicyaaotriorthotolyl-, 244. 

dimethyl-, 233. 

di- and tri-orthotolyl, 244. 

di- and tri-orthotolyloxalyl-, 244. 

thiocyanate, desulphuration of, 

Sll. 


Guanidine compounds, aromatic, 802. 
Guanidines, orthotoluidine-, and their 
cyanogen derivatives, 244. 

substituted, synthesis of, 243. 

“ Guano oristalizado,” 446. 

deposit of Mejilloues, phosphates 

and boro-phosphates of magnesium 
and lime in, 4^. 

en roohe, 446. 

from the Island of Ichaboe, 506. 

nitric nitrogen in, 68. 

Gum ammoniac, action of zinc-dust on, 
126. 

products of distillation of, 

with zino-dust, 89. 

Gum arabio, commercial, comparative 
examination of the most important 
kinds of, 827. 

Gummite, 96. 

Gypsum, effect of, on the quantity and 
quality of obver crops, 1^. 

in the manufacture of sugar, 

884. 


H. 

Hssmatoxylin, behaviour of, on destruc- 
tive distillation, 248. 
Effiematoxylin-phthalein, 64. 

HeemogloW and its compound with 
oxygen, 816. 

Hemoglobinuria, 817. 

Hair, human, action of hydrochloric 
acid on, 728. 

Hair-dyes, analyses of some, 772. 
Halogens, atomic refraction of, 782. 

mutual replacement of, 866. 

Haloid adds, action of, on the sulphates 
of mercury, 12. 

etherification of, 711. 

salts, behaviour of acid anhydrides 

with, in absence of oxygen, 437. 

oxidation of, 436. 

Hay, digestibility of, 916. 

influence of steaming on the diges- 
tibility of, 734. 

Norwemn, analyses of, 916, 

steamed, digestibility of, 498. 

Heat, analog between the conductivity 
for, and the induction balance effect 
of copper-tin alloys, 687. 

decomposition of ethylamine hydro- 
chloride by, 80. 

develops on solution and that de- 
veloped on dilution vrith complex 
solvents, relation between, 208. ^ 

difference between the evolution of, 

during formation of sulphates or ni- 
trates, and of carbonates, 862. 
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Heat of combustiozi, apparatus for mea- 
suring, 1. 

— of cyanogen and hydrocyanic 

acid, 840. 

- — — of ^ycerol, and of ethylenic 
^ycol, 604. 

of some isomeric fatty alcohols 

and of oenanthol, 787. 

of sulphur, 785, 

of the oxides of carbon, 785. 

of the principal gaseous hy- 
drocarbons, 786. 

Heat of decomposition of certain com- 
pounds of hydrogen peroxide, 602. 
Heat of formation of a hydrocarbon, 
840. 

aluminium sulphide, 623. 

ammonia, 207, 608. 

ammonium cyanide and sul- 
phide, 151. 

ammonium salts, 628. 

, ammonium sulphides, 691. 

— anhydrous nitrates, 82. 

— anhydrous sulphates, 82. 

— carbonates, 82, 861. 

chloral hydrate, 298, 604. 

— cuprous dbloride (sic), 361. 

cyanogen, 861, 841. 

gaseous chloral hydrate, 484, 

435. 

— hydrocyanic acid and cyanides, 

889, 840. 

hydrogen persnlphide, 691. 

— magnesium sulphide, 628. 

nitrates, 522, 608. 

oxides of nitrogen, and of the 

nitrates, 82, 608. 

— oxides and adds of nitro- 

gen, 82. 

oxides of carbon and several 

hydrocarbons, 785. 

oxides of nitrogen, 82, 622, 

603. 

— phosphine, 161, 

phosphine compounds, 160. 

potassium chlorate and chlo- 
ride, 89. 

potassium pol^ulphides, 690. 

salts of succinic add, 151, 

silicon sulphide, 623. 

— their compounds, relations be- 

tween the chemi^ mass of the ele- 
ments, and, 688. 

*— hydration of potassiran polysul- 
phides, 690. 

— neutmlisation of carhonio anhy- 
dride, 862. 

the Comtek lode, 858. 

vaporisation of sulphuric anhy- 
dride, 698. 

Heat^ solar, industrial utilisation of. 

jr66. 


Heavy metals, behaviour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen with the salts of, 746. 

• of the ammonium sulphide 

group, separation of, 188. 

spar, use of, in the manufacture of 

glass, 516. 

Helleboretin, 719. 

Helicin, action of metamidobensoio add 
on, 126. 

Heliotrope, 616. 

Heptene, 893. 

Heptyla^tio acid, 314. 

Heradin, 914. 

Hexane, chlorination of, 158. 
Hexbromophenoquinone, 246. 

Hexenic add, 876. 

Hexhydroparaxylene, 892. 
Hexmethylbenzene, 864. 
Hexnitromonoxy - homofluoresoein ni- 
trate, 552. 

High temperatures, determination of, 
509, 521, 526. 

Hippuric acid, formation of, in the ani- 
mial organism during fever, 716. 

source of, in the urine of 

herbivora, 173. 

Holmia, 7. 

Holmium, 7. 

Homatropine, 815. 

or ox^lujltropelne, 410. 

pierate, 410. 

Homooinchonidine, 270. 

Homoeosin, tetra- and hexa-bromo-, 
552. 

tri-iodo-, 562. 

Homofluorescehi, a new colouring mat- 
ter from orcinol and its eolts, 551. 

heianitro-, 662. 

Homofluoresoetuoyaroic add, hexanitro-, 
552. 

Homoitaconic acid, 238. 

Hotnopyrroline, 404. 

Homotropeino and its salts, 715. 

Hops, oomparative investigation of, 
417- 

spent, as fodder, 344, 602. 

wild Croatian, 428. 

Horn, action of bydroohlono acid on, 
728. 

Horse, digestion of food by, when at 
work, 414. 

beans, growth of, 667. 

fodder, ordinary, assimilation of, 

178. 

Horses, feeding of, with fleshmeal, 57. 
House stoves, burning of fuel in, 146. 
Human bair, action of hydrochloric add 
on, 723. 

Hyacinths, experiments on the growth 
of, 922. 

mineral constituents in, 68. 
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Hydradds, compoxmds of, mth ammo- ' 
nia, 4t. 

Hydraorylio acid, cHor-, or liquid ohloro- 
loctio acid, 800. 

Hydrastine, 170. 

Hydrazinbeuzoio anhydride, 647. 
Hydrazinee of the fatty series, 2B4. 
Hydrozobonzonedisolplionio acids and 
thoir salts, 806. 

Hydrazobonzenesulpbonamide, 805. 
Hydrazobenzonesulpbonic acid and its 
salts, 808. 

diazo-com^ound of, 809. 

dibromo-diazo-compound of, 

809. 

— — • tetrabromo-diazo-oompound 
of, 809. 

acids, di- and tetra*brom and tbeir 

salts, 808, 809. 

Hydrazopbenetol, dinitro-, 466. 
Hydrazo-pbenyletbyl, symmetrical, 248. 
Hydrazotoluenesulpbomo add, 806. 
Hydrindigotin-sul^urio acid, 475. 
Hydriodio add, etherification of, 711. 

now method for preparing, 

89. 

Hydrobenzoin, compounds obtained 
from, by the action of dilute sul- 
phuric add, 116. 

— ^ anhydride, 117. 

chloride, 118. 

— diohlorides, 115, 117. 

oxidation of, 117. 

reduction o^ 118. 

Hydrobenzoins, compounds of, 114. 

physical isomerism of, 118. 

Hydrobromio add, new method for pre- 
paring, 89. 

Hydrooamphene, 669. 

B^drocarbon, OmHi#, 404. 

OiofliB* diomylene, 281. 

— — 404. 

— OigHia, derivatives of the quinone 
from, 66®. 

Hydrocarbons, heat of fi)rmation of, 
840. 

gaseous, heat of combustion of the 

principal, 786, 

isomeric,, constitution of, 840. 

showing the absorption-bands of 

cymeuo, examination of, 202. 

transmitting continuous spectra, 

examination of, 201. 

HydrooarbostyrU) synthesis of the ho- 
molo^es of, 406. 

Hydrochloric add, chemical equivalent 
of, 43a 

density of, at a high tempera- 
ture, 434. 

detection of, hy sulphurio 

add and potassium diohromate, 744. 

etherification of, 711. 
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Hydroohloric add, physical constants 
of, 696. 

specific heat of concentrated 

solutions of, 207. 

Hypodilorin, 660. 

and its oridn, 671. 

Hydrocynnamymcrylio acid, 407- 
Hydroeotoin, 327. 

dibrom-, 328. 

monobrom-, 328. 

Hydrocotone, 827. 

Hydrocyanddine, 313. 

Hydrocyanic add, action of, on diazo* 
compounds, 41. 

formation of, in the electric 

arc, 28. 

heat of combustion and for- 
mation of, 840. 

heat of formation of, 839. 

and acetaldehyde ammonia, 

nitrile from, 313. 

Hydroethylcrotonio add, 376. 
Hydrofluoboric adds, two new, 28. 
Hydrofioorosilidlic add, crystallised, 
789. 

Hydrogen, allotropio modifications of, 
89. 

nascent, non-existence ot 2. 

purification of, 2. 

— — chloride, chemical equivalent of, 
438. 

ethyl sulphate, electrolysis of, 26. 

lines, new, 597. 

methyl sulphate, electrolysis of, 

25. 

peroxid^ action of, on silver oxide 

and metallic silver, 441. 

action of, on the alcohols, 

28. 

action of potassium iodide on, 

606. 

compounds of, 602. 

decomposition of, in presence 

of alkalis and alkaline earths, 606. 

estimation of active oxygen 

in, 744. 

formation of, 847- 

formation of, by the action of 

mdst phosphorus on air, 699. 

I thermic relations of certain 

I oomhinations of, with alkalis, 602. 

sulphate, chemical equivalent of, 

438. 

sulphide, fermenlation accom- 
panied formation of, 132. 
Hydroly^ ferments of the pancreas and 
small intestine, 903. 

Hydroparacoumaric acid, formation of, 
from tyrosine, 254. 

preparation of, by putrefac- 
tion of tyrosine, 649. 

Hydioqninoue. See Quinoh 
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Hydrosorbic acid, 377. 

monobromo-, 377. 

structure of, 382.^ 

Hydroxetbylmetliylacetic acid, 34. 
Hydroxyacrybc acid, 626. 
Eydroxyanthraquinoiie, dibrom-, consti- 
tution of, 638. 

Hydroxjazobenzene or pbenyldiazoben- 
zene, 163. 

Hydroxybenzoic acid, para-, formation 
of, from sodium pbeuate, 43. ^ 
Hydioxybenzoyltropeme, and its salts, 
7X4. 

iS-HydroCTbutyrie acid, amides and ani- 
lides o5 461. 

Hydroxybutyrio anhydride, normal, 712. 
flr-Hydroxybutyrooyamidme, 897. 
a-Hydroxybutyroo> amine, 897. 
Hydroxycaproic acid, 377. 
a-Hydroiyethylmethylacetic acid, 315. 
Hydroxylurfuranilme, 391. 
Hydroxyhydrosorbic acid, 878. 
Hydroxyisobutylacetic acid, 629. 
Hydroxyisobutylformio acid, 36. 
Hydroxyisocaproio acid, internal anhy- 
dride of, 378. 

y-Hydroxyisophthalio acid and its salts, 
549. 

y-Hydroxyisophthalic acids, three iso- 
meric, table of properties of, 550. 
BDrdio:q!isoTaleronitnl, 621. 
Hydros^lamine, conyersion of, into 
nitrous and nitric acids, 298. 

— new method of forming, 4. 

preparation of, 297. 

Hydroxylation by direct oxidation, 165. 
Hydroxypbenylacetio add, ortho-, and 
its salts, 266. 

Hydroj^suberic acid, 548. 
Hydroxyvalerio acids, 314. 

Hygrine, 169. 

Hyoseine, 674. 

Hyosoinio acid, 674, 

Hyosoyamine, 411, 661, 674. 
Hyponitrites, new method of forming, 4. 
Hypoxanthine, formation of, from cdbu- 
minoids, 672, 897. 

Hyraceum, 172. 


L 

Imide ohloiides, action of alcohols and 
phenols on, 557- 

inudo-dSmethylaceto - dimethylpropionic 

aci4 102. 

a-Imidb]^zopionJjo or dietbylidene-laota- 
mic and, 313. 
arlmidopropionitril, 818, 

Indioan from mine, 46. 

Indigo-white, action of potassium pyro- 
Ba!^hKte<ni»46, 


Indoxylsulphurio acid, 475. 

Indulin, manufacture of, 77. 

Infusorial earth, action of, on colouring- 
matters, 427. 

Intestmol canal, human, absorption of 
yariouB alimentary materials in, 563. 
Intestine, small, hydrolytic ferments of, 
903. 

lodio acid as a test for morphine, 68. 

non-production of ozone in 

the crystallisation of, 213. 

Iodine, behaviour of, at high tempera- 
tures, 488. 

density of, at high temperatures, 

432, 433. 

method for the detection and 

estimation of, in presence of chlorine 
and bromine, 285. 

titration of, by stable standard so- 
lutions, 285. 

vapour-density of, 606, 788, 846. 

industry, recent improvements in, 

195. 

vapour-density of, 695, 696. 

dissociation of, 696. 

Ipecacuanha, 720. 

Iridammonium, new salt of an, 13. 

Iron, dialysed, 769, 792. 

-— constitution and properties 

of, 356. 

direct separation from manganese, 

61. 

estimation of total carbon in, 751, 

influence of acetic acid on the 

separation of, as basic acetate from 
manganese, zinc, cobalt, and nickel, 
289. * 

pasrive state of, 211. 

presence of, in the dust-showers of 

Sicuy and Itoly, 709. 

presence of "nitrogen in, 7‘19. 

separation of, from manganese, 

143. 

separation of, from nickel and 

cobalt, 189. 

separation of, from uranium, 189. 

separation of phosphoric acid from, 

286. 

some analyses of, 73. 

dinitrosulphide, 217, 218. 

mtrosulpbooarbonato, 218. 

and manganebe, new method of 

separating, 289. 

and phosphorus, separation of, 

74f. 

Iron-m^esia-micas, 225. 

Iron micas, 225. 

Iron ores, separation of silicic anhydride 
in the amuysis of, 745. 

pyrites, magnetic, crystals of, 806. 

stoves, red-hot, evolution of car- 
bonic oxide from, 592. 
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Isatropio add, action of chromic add on, 

120 . 

action of sulphuric acid on, 

120 . 

destructive distillation of, 

121 . 

polymeride of, 121. 

Iserino from the Isergebirge, 869. 

Iserite from the Isergebirge, 369. 

Isoamyl alcohol, heat of combustion of, 

787. 

Isobenzoglycol, 802. 

diacetate, 802. 

Isobutaldehyde, action of ammonia on, 
620. 

action of potassium carbonate on, 

103, 538. 

polymerides of, 104. ' 

vapour-density of the viscous poly- 
meride of, 620. 

Isobutyl alcohol, heat of combustion of, 
787. 

cyanate, 228. 

group, constitutional changes in 

the molecule of, 229. 

hippurate, 870. 

— iodide, action of silver cyanate on, 
228. 

Isobutylhydroxymalonio add, 629. 
Isobutyric add, a-brom-, decomposition 
of, by water, 380. 

i8-brom-, 879. 

Isocaproio add, brom-, 878. 
Isodinaphthyl, 262. 

vapour-density of, 679. 

Isodiphenic add, and its methyl and 
ethyl salts, 401. 

Isodipyridene, 672. 

Isodurene, 37. 

— derivatives of, 87. 

monobrom-, 88. 

Isodurenesulphonic add and its salts, 37* 
Isodurio adds, a- and 38. 
Isohydrobenzotn, compounds obtained 

from, by the action of dUute sulphuric 
acid, 116. 

— oxidation of, 115. 

anhydride, 117. 

— oxidation of, 117. 

reduction of, 118. 

(jS-hydrobenzoin) dichloride, 116. 

Isohydroxyvalerocyamidine, 897. 
Isohydroxyvalerocyamine, ^7. 

Isoindole, preparation of, 659* 

vapour-density of, 660. 

Isomerism, physical, of hydro- and iso- 
hydro-benzoin, 118. 

Iso-pelletierine, 481. 

Isophthalophenone and its salts, 470. 

— reduction of, 471. 

«- and jS-diamido-, 471. 

a- and /3-dinitro-, 470. 
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Isoprene, action of haloid adds on, 328. 

bromides, 823. 

chlorides, 323. 

iodides, 823. 

Isopropyl alcohol, heat of combustion 
of, 787. 

Isopropylbeuzoio acid, crystalline form 
of, 549. 

Isopropylmalonio add, 627. 
Isopropylphenols, 167. 

Isopurpurin, detection of, 424. 
Isoterpene, laevoratory, 403. 

doblorhydrate, 4W)3. 

Isotributylene, 230. 

oxidation of, 230. 

Isotriohlorhydrin, 234. 

Isovaleronitril, amido-, 621. 


J. 

daborandi leaves, alkaloids of, 898. 
Jaborine, 898. 

Jalap, resiniucontained in, 717. 

Jalapin, 7l7. 

Jerusalem ardohoke, carbohydrates from 
the tubers of, 619. 

J6rvme,170. 

Jusquiame, alkaloids of, 561. 

Jute, bleaching of, 200. 

fibre, chemistry of, 666. 


E. 

Karabuja, 616. 

Xetonio adds, synthesis of, 35. 
Xieselguhr, composition of, 695. 
Eoett8torfer*s process for butter ana- 
lysis, 69. 

Kynurio add, 44* 


L. 

Lactic add, amido-, 800. 

^.bromo-, 800. 

— ohloro-, 627. 

■ ■ ' — /3-ohloro-, 544. 

influence of, in fodder, 905. 

— liquid chlora-, constitution of, 

800. 

mannitol as bye-product in 

the formation of, from cane-sugar, 100. 

monochloro-, 32, 160. 

nitro-, spontaneous oxidation 

of, 237. 

adds, amido-, 713. 

fermentation, 513. 
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Lactin, researches on, 458.^ 
Lactobut^rometer, estimation of the fat 
in milk by, 362. 

Lactones, 878, 799. 
liffiTiilin, 619. 

Lapachic add, 267. 

ciystalline form of, 648. 

Larches, effect of maniues on growth of, 
609. 

Lard, coefficients of expansion of, 70. 
Lauiio acid, 34. 

ketone from, 34. 

Lanric aldehyde, preparation of, 866. 
Lanrite, artincial, 222. 

Laval’s separator, experiments with, 
983. 

Lavas, basaltic, of the Eifel, 19. 

of the volcanos of Ernici in the 

Valle del Sacco (Rome), 226. 

Lavender, essence of, 60. 

Law of Bulong and Petit applied to per- 
fect gases, 

Lead, action of water on, 766. 

analyses, 772. 

volumetric estimation of, 752. 

acetate, estimation of the acid in, 

189. 

ethyl mercaptide, behaviour of, at 

high temperatures, 796. 

fume, 146. 

piping* action of water on, 198. 

tinegar, estimation of the acid in, 

189. 

Leaves, amount of nitrogen in the under 
litter of, 606. 

influence of annual temperature on 

change of colour in, 910. 

influence of, on the production of 

sngor in the h^t, 336. 

Lecithin in yeast, 816. 

Lecture experiments, 212, 846, 924u 
Legumes, growth of, 667. 

Lentil vetch, culture of, 60Q. 

LepidoHte (lithia-mioa), 533. 
Lepidomdane, 533. 

Leucanilme, synthesis of, 640. 

Leucine in potatoes, 342. 

Leudte, ciystal-system of, 16. 

incipient crystalline forms of, 448. 

Leucitophyr, artificial production of, 
identical with the crystalline lavas of 
Vesuvius and Somma, 448. 

Leuoo-base from cnmind and dimethyl* 
aniline, some compounds of, 640. 
Leuconoifioe msssnieroides, 909. 
Leuootm, 326. 

dibromo-, 826. 

— tetrabromo-, 326. 

Levulose, oompouad of, with lime, 639- 
iLihraxy bindings, deterioration of, 8^. 
light, effect of, <m diemical compounds, 


Light, influence of, on beer, 200. 

on the growth of forest trees, 

566. 

on the growth of plants, 

67. 

Lightfoot black, 76. ^ 

transferring, from one fibre 

to another, 75. 

Ligneous Papilionacese, chemical ex- 
amination of, 785. 

Lime, action of, on silica in mortar, 
216. 

on solutions of sugar, 834. 

in plant-life, 668. 

and phosphates and boro-phos- 
phates in the guano deposit of Mejil- 
lones, 446. 

salts, absorption of, by the animal 

eystem, 726. 

Limestones, separation of silicic anhy- 
dride in the analysis of, 745. 
linaloes-wood, 428. 

Lintonite and other forms of thomsonite, 
636. 

Liquid, condensation of, at the wet sur- 
face of a solid, 868. 

for the preservation of botanical 

preparations, 696. 

— bodies, absolute expansion of, 88. 
Liquids, action of, on seeds, 280. 

determination of the specific 

gravity of, 419. 

diffusion of, 864. 

electro-optio observations on, 699. 

motion produced by the diffusion 

of, 293, 

new method of taking the specific 

gravity of, 743. 

putrei^g, chemical composition of 

bacteria in, 176. 

specific mvi^ of, 61, 

thermo-dectrio properties of, 

431. 

Lithia-mioas, 224* 

Lithium, estimation of, as orthophos- 
phate, 581. 

oeourreuoe of, in rooks, sea-water, 

&o., 17. 

— chloride, combinations of, with 
alcohols, 810. 

phosphates, 681. 

ultramarin^ preparation of, 367. 

— — and alttminimn, new silicates of, 
447. 

Lithobilio acid, 270. 

Litbofellates, 181. 

LitbofeUic acid, 131. 

Lithofraoteur, 696. 

Lithology, some points in. II. Compo- 
sition of the capillary volcanic glass of 
Kilanea, Hawaii, ealled P416*s hair, 
636. 
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I/iver, action of the acids of, on glycogen, 
906. 

— formation of sugar in, 905. 

nature of the sugar in, 866. 

Livingstonito, 95. 

Loam and day, difference between, 
828. 

Lupine, yellow, cultivation of, 786. 

seeds, as a manure, 607. 

Lupines, alkaloids in, 57, 416. 

cleansing, 820, 935. 

poisoning of sheep by, 67, 916. 

Lujpiwis luieuSf alkaloid of, 416. 


M. 

Hagnesia-iron-micas, 225. 

Magnesia-micas, 226. 

Ma^esium chloride, combinations of, 
with alcohols, 810. 

— crystalline form of, 611. 

— oxide, action of sulphurous anhy- 
dride on, 606. 

— phosphates and boro-phosphates in 
the guano deposit of Mejillones, 446. 

— platmoohloride, solubility of, m 
alcohol, 678. 

— platmooyanide, dichroio fluores- 
cence, 698. 

sulphide, heat of formation of, 

528. 

and calcium compounds as refrao- 

ioty and dephosphorising materials, 
881. 

Magnetic iron pyrites, crystals of, 806. 

sand, 616. 

Magnetic properties of the elements, 
and MmLadejedff’s periodic law, 
206. 

Magnetite, 95. 

Maize, amount of sugar in, 594. 

composition of, 188, 499. 

sugar from the stems of, 884. 

Malachite green, constitution of, 
655. 

Maleic add from a-dibromopropionio 
acid, 874. 

— from dichloracetio add, 86. 

Malic add, from a-dibxomopropionio 

add, 874. 

- inactive, 462. 

- action of iodine on the silver 
salt of, 801. 

ordhnaiy, inversion ^ of the 

optical rotation of, 629. 

Maibnio ad^ deotrolysis of, 462. 

— nitroso-, 629. 

— - . preparation of, 801. 

Malt exammation, 922. 


Molt, extraction of, 888. 

testing, 71. 

undried, application of, in the pre- 
paration of yeast, 200. 

combings a source of yeast, 618. 

adulteration of, 777. 

extract in beer mash, 776. 

Malto-dextrin, 311, 866. 

Maltose, changes whioli it undergoes in 
* the animal organism, 678. 

in beer mash, 776. 

Mamao wax, 129. 

Mandarin orange, composition of the 
ashes of the trunk, l^ves, and fruit 
of, 916. 

Mandelio add, 645. 

Manganese, chemical composition of the 
hydrated oxides of, 849. 

direct separation of, from iron, 

61. 

— estimation and separation of, 
141. 

• occurrence of, in Nordmark's mine, 
Wermland, 16. 

precipitation of, by oxidising 

agents, 143. 

separation of iron irom, 148. 

Tolhard’s permanganate method of 

titrating^ 685. 

volumetric estimation of, 847. 

binoxide, composition and analysis 

of, recovered in the Weldon process, 
528. 

— oxides, spontaneous oxidation of, 
with reference to manganese-recovery 
process, 368. 

garnet, 866. 

^nodules from the bed of Pacific 

Ocean, 16. 

recovery process, spontaneous oxi- 
dation of manganese oxides with re- 
ference to, 78, 868. 

and iron, new knethod of separat- 
ing, 289. 

Man^nite, 14. 

Man^mous acid, Gorgeu^s, 219. 

oxides, spontaneous oxidation of, 

with referenoe to the manganese- 
recovery process, 73, 868. 

Mannitol as bye-product in the forma- 
tion of lac& add from cane-sugar, 
100 . 

electrolysis of, 26. 

Manouiy’s method of desugarisxng mo- 
lasses, 857. 

Manufacturers’ waste, feeding value of 
some, 183. 

Manure, artificial, best mode of apply- 
ing, to potatoes, 824. 

beet-sugar refuse as, 742. 

experiments with rye, wheat, and 

oats, 738. 
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Man'ore experiments iritli superphos- 
phate and Chili saltpetre, 607. 

— — influence of, on potato disease, 
and starch in potato, 916. 

— ■ lupine seeds as a, 607. 

mill waste for, 60. 

shells of crabs, oysters, mussels, 

&c.* as, 60. 

use of peat as, 606. 

Kanures, analyses of. 678. 

application of natural products as, 

417. 

different, action of, on the yield of 

potatoes, 187. 

— effect of, on growth of larches and 
pines, 509. 

experiments with, 606, 670. 

for cabbages and fimit trees, ^6. 

— influence of, on the oombustibihty 
of tobacco, 417- 

Tarious, 844. 

various, action of, on the composi- 
tion of must, 607. 

Manuring experiments, 346, 922, 923. 

on wheat and rye, 608. 

with oats, 136. 

of barley, 136. 

of beetle^ 137. 

- — of field beans, 669. 

Margarm acid, 34. 

Mari^arite, 683. 

Mamram, essence of, 60. 

Mm, analyses of, 60. 

Martite from Brazil, 447. 

Mash, denrity of, 517. 

— sweet, changes effected by fermen- 
tation on the nitrogenous constituente 
of, 867. 

Matter, chemical stability of, in sonorous 
vibration, 487. 

Meadows, injurious effect of peat water 
on, 788. 

Meat, boric acid as h preservative for, 
767. 

production of the red colour in 

salting, 80. 

Mehmthigenin, 719. 

Melanthin, 719. 

Melons, amount of sugar in, 594 
Mdting points of the refractory metals, 
149. 

Mendelqeff’s periodic law and the mag- 
netic properties of the elements, 206. 
Mercap&ns, amido-, from nitrobenzene- 
sulpWiic adds, 889. 

Mercoric diocfyl, 229. 

iodide, coefficients of expansion of, 

443. 

octyl ahloride, 229. 

-- — odyl hydrate, 229. 

oot^ iodide, 229. 

foa^thateB, thiobadc, 167. 


Mercuric sulphide, new basic salts of, 

167. 

Mercury, action of the haloid acids on 
the siJpliates of, 12. 

use of Smithson’s pile for the de- 
tection of, in mineral waters, 610. 
compounds, hdloid, emission spec- 
tra of, 81. 

di-iodide, effect of heat on, 443. 

ethyl mereaptide, behaviour of, at 

high temperatures, 796. 

Mesoxalio add, decomposition of, by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, 287. 
Metabenzenedisulphonic amd and its 
salts, 128. 

Metacymene, 632. 
a-Metacymenesulphamide, 632. 
Metacymenesulphonic acids and their 
salts, 632. 

u-Metacymene sulphonic chloride, 632. 
Metadihydroethylbenzene, 404. 
Metadihydromethyltymone, 404. 
Hetaisatamide, 263. 

Metaisatio acid (metamidophenylgly- 
oxyHo acid) , 268, 264 
Metallic chlorides, volatile, 604. 

nitrates, action of, on nitric acid, 

168. 

oxides, reduction of, by hydrogen, 

298. 

Metalloids, spectra of, 430. 

Metals, action of ozone on some, 206. 

electrolytic estimation of, 747. 

of gadolimte and of samarskite, 

new, 611. 

refractory, specific heats and molt- 
ing pomts of, 149. 

various, electrolytic quautitative 

separation and estimation of, 282. 
Metamethylbenzaldehyde, 468. 
Metamethylethylbenzene, 126. 
Metatoluidine, 636. 

estimation of, in crude toluidine, 

110 . 

Meteorite of Alborello, 369. 

of Chrosnaja, 20. 

of Yavilorka, 20. 

which fell at la B^casse, 226. 

Meteors, two remarkable, observed in 
Sweden, 869. 

Methaorylio amd, 878, 871. 

polymende of, 871. 

polymerised, 120, 379. 

Methane, new synthesis of, 370. 
Methenylamidophenyl mercaptan, 389, 
886, 887. 

Methoxydibromotoluio acid, 884. 
/S-Methoxyglutario acid, 872. 
Methoxynitrotoluic acid, 246 ^ 884. 
Methoxypropylnitrobenzoic acid, 884. 
Methoxystilbene, 258. 
Hethox^rephthahe add, 247. 
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Methyl aoetatO) preparation of, 541. 

- alcohol, quantitative estimation of 
acetone in, 826/ 

some properties of mixtures 

of, with metiliyl cyanide, 624. 

cyanide, pure, physical constants 

of, 618. 

some properties of mixtures 

of, with ethyl and methyl aloohola, 
624. 

a-dinitrophenate, 816. 

eupittonate, 166. 

mandelate, melting point of, 646. 

tt-naphtholate, 261. 

■ /3-naphiholate, 261. 

orthobromobenzoate, 119. 

paranitrophenylacetate, 120. 

sulphate, preparation of, 28. 

■ thiocyanate, polymeric, 797. 

polymeric, action of alcoholic 

ammonia on, 798. 

Methylamarine methiodide, 882. 
Methylamido-a-caproic acid, 643. 
Mothylamidoethyl formate, 811. 
Methylaniline, monobromo-, 307. 
Methylcarbazol, 660. 

compound of, with picric acid, 

660. . 

Methyl-dikatnbutylacetic acid, 231. 
Methylene chloride, preparation of, 807. 
Methylethylhydroxyacetio add, two 
new syntheses of, 872. 
Mothylisothiacetonilide, 657. 
Methylkotole, an isomeride of skatole, 
synthesis of, 396. 

Methylmorphino hydroxide, preparation 
of, 408. 

iodide, action of potassium ferrx- 

cyanide ou, 409. 

Methyl a-naphthyl other, 261. 

iS-naphthyl ether, 261. 

Methylnonyl-Kctono, normal, 872. 
Mothylootyl-kotoue, 314. 
Methyloxydimorphine hydroxide, 409. 

iodide, basic, 409. 

sulphate, neutral, 409. 

iS-Methyloxyglutario add, formation of, 
from diallylmethylcarbinol, 383. 
Methylpelletierino, 481. 
Hethylphenylkotone, conversion of bro- 
mostyrolone into, 469. 
J0-Methylpropylethylactic add, 872. 
Metbylpyro^ol, 248, 249. 
Methylquinhydrone, formula of, 318. 
Mcthyl^iocarbimide, 797. 
Methylumbellio acid, crystalline form 
of, 106. 

Methyl-violet, new method of preparing, 
76. 

Metisopropyltoluene, synthesis of, 877. 
Mica group, 224i, 614. 

Micas, 682. 


Milk, adulteration of, 423, 828. 

amount of fat in, 330. 

analyses ofi 620. 

analysis of, 614, 828, 925. 

chemical composition of, 278. 

condensed, 9^. 

enumeration of the fat globules as 

a test for, 191. 

estimation of fat in, 352, 761. 

human, abnormal composition of, 

332. 

influence of fodder on the secretion 

of, 907. 

influence of ground nuts on the 

production of, 487. 

influence of shearing on yield of, 

487. 

lazy, 934. 

observations on, 828. 

of a large herd of cows, obser- 
vations on, &7. 

presence of sulphuric add in, 

423. 

preservation of, 148. 

quality ofi 362. 

taking samples of, 828, 926. 

albumin, 900. 

butter, whole, compared with 

cream butter, 982. 

churning, machines for, 867. 

— coolers, various, comparison of, 857. 
cooling apparatus, experiments 

with, 884. 

— fat, influence of fodder on the 
quantity and quality of, 184. 

production, ettect of feeding-cakes 

on, 726. 

secretion, 380. 

Milk-sugar, pa^ial synthesis of, 29. 
Milking, notes on, *884. 

Mdl waste for manure, 60. 

Minersd analysis, ^moval of laige 
quantities of sodfltm chloride in, 680.^ 

constituents, course of, in the^ 

development of the early shoots, 885. 
of fir and birch, 348. 

— of Silesian basalts, 19, 

of the Riesling grape, 342. 

containing cinnabar, metaoinna- 

barite, and stmlite, analysis of, 868. 

oils, examination of, 889. 

heavy, analysis of, non-sapo- 

nifiable, 688. i 

superphosphates, analy^ of, 576. 

tanning, 427. 

waters, ferruginous- and nitrated, 

617. 

of Bourbotde, 465. 

of Btissang CV^osges), analysis 

of, 456. 

I — — of Oransao (Aveyron), com* 

I position of, 464. 
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Mineral 'sraters of Savoy, sketch, of the 
orijjin of, vritli some analyses, 463. 

— ■ — snlphiuetted, formation of, 
709. 

— use of Smithson’s pile for 

the detection of mercury in, 610. 

Mineralogical notes on the ores of 
ChaliarciUo, Xorth Chili, 301. 

Minerals, bismuth, from Wermland, 14. 

difPerent, two regular intergrowths 

of, 865. 

— in certain trachytes from the 
ravine of Biveau Grande, at Mont 
Dore, 225. 

new, from the andesite of Mount 

Arany, 616. 

— of greater density than quartz, 
separation of, by means of fused 
matures of lead and zinc chlorides, 
611. 

— separation of silicic anhydride In 
the analysis of, 745. 

“ Mogdad ** coffee, 936. 

Molasses, fermentation of, 931. 

Manoury’s method of desngarising, 

357. 

Moleonlar heats of the rare earths and 
their salts, 838. 

refraction of carbon compounds, 

table of, 781. 

volumes of liquid carbon com- 

pounds, 784. 

- — of solid carbon compounds, 
21, 694. 

of the rare earths and their 

salts, 888. 

Molybdenum pentachloride, 220. 

Molyhdic anhydride, action of phos- 
phorus pentachloride on, 219. 

Monaceto-phenylanthranol, 651. 

Monethylene pyrogaXlate and its deri- 
vatives, 250. . 

J^onethyloxamide, A7. 

Monobf^o acids, double function of, 31. 

— unsatnrated, etberiffcation of, 

875. 

Monocarbopyridenic (nicotinic) acid, 
269. 

Monomethylanilmenitrosamme, mono- 
bromo-, 107. 

Monopbenylateinic acid and its salts, 
396. 

Honopbanylborio arid, 896. 

Monophenylboron obloride, 395. 

— tetra^oride, 396. 

Monopbenyleth^lamine, 242. 

bydr^loride, 241. 

Monopiienylguanidine, 44. 

Monolhiobasio trimerouric suipbate, 157. 

Monabolylaxsenious oxides, 897. 

Mpnotriylarsinio arids and their salts, 


Moorland, manuring experiments on, 
928. 

Morphine, action of atmospheric oxygen 
on, in ammoniacal solution, 408. 

action of bonzoic oliloride on, 407. 

action of potassium ferrioyanide 

on, 408. 

action of potassium permanganate 

on, 408. 

iodic acid as a test for, 68. 

test for, 763. 

hydrochloride, 673. 

tribenzoyl-, 407. 

Morphiometrio processes for opium, 
191. 

Mortar, action of lime on silica in, 216. 
Motion produced by the diffusion of 
gases and liquids, 293. 

Mucio acid, chloro-, 36. 

Muscle, carbonic anhydride from, 880, 

distribution of phosphates in, 275. 

extractives from, 726. 

Muscovite, 533. 

Muscular activity and waste, 486. 
Muscular labour, influence of, on the 
elimination of nitrogenised decompo- 
sition products, 81i8. 

Must, action of various manursB on the 
composition of, 507. 

— aferalion of, 981. 

analysis of, 686. 

composition of, at different stages 

of ripeness of the grape, 425. 

tartajp and tartaric acid in, 774i. 

Mustard-seed, white, glucoside from, 
265. 

Myeoderma acetic growth of, 819. 
Myooprotem, 177. 

Myristamide, 460. 

Myristanilide, 460. 

Myristio add, 34. 

aldehyde, preparation of, 867. 

series, compounds of, 460. 

Myiistolio arid, 460. 


N. 

Naphthalene, a- and jS-positions in, 399. 

chloro-, action of chlorine on, 47. 

— a/S-dibromo-, 260. 

«- and j?-dichloro-, nitro-deriva- 

tives of, 47. 

«7-diohloro-, derivatives of, 47- 

dinitro-, oxidation of, 477. 

7 -trichloro-, 167, 168. 

Naphtbalene-«-sulphonio arid, dichloro-, 
and its salts, 168. 

chloride, action of chlorine 

on, 167. 

diohloro-, 168. 
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IJapTithaleno-a-sulplxoidc chloride, tetra- 
cnloride of, 167. 

NaphtilialenesTilplioiuc acid, a-bromo-, 
260. 

^-nitro-, dorivatives of, 47. 
Xapbtlialene and bezizh^drol, oondeusa- 
iion of, 478. 

Naphtliaquinoue, methyldibydroxy-, 48. 
Naphthoic acids, nitro-, 261. 
Naphthol-derivatives, 260. 
a-JNaphthol and phenol, action of lead 
oxide on, 664. 

jS-Naphthol, jS-naphthylamine from, 
818. 

Naphiholazobenzenosulphonic acid, salts 
of, 664. 

Naphtholazonaphthalone, sulphonic salts 
of, 664. 

jS-Naphtholsulphonio acid, action of di- 
• azoamidoazobenzene on, 717. 
Naphthoquiuol, 49. 

Naphthoquinone, action of axuline on, 
48. 

action of ammonia on, 48. 

action of paratoluidine and of di- 

phonylamine on, 49. 
a-Naphthylamine, conversion of, into 
oe-naphtbyl-methyl other, 813. 
NapUtliylamme, a/3-dibronio-, 260. 
/3>Naphthylamine, 813. 
tt-Naplithyldimethylamidox>henylsuX- 
phone, 108. 

NaphUiyldiphonylmethane, 478. 

synthesis of, 664. 

a>Naphthylmetliyl ether, compound of 
with picric acid, 813. 

— — conversion of a-naphthyl- 
amhio into, 813. 

a-Naphthylphcnyl carbinob 478. 
a-Na]>}ithyl))honylketono, incomplete re- 
duction of, 478. 

Narcotic plants, extracts of, 425. 

Natural products, appheation of, as 
manures, 417. 

N( 2 >holiuo, incij)iont crystalline forms of, 

Norvous substance, combinations of 
phosphoric acid in, 274. 

Nickol, oloctrolytie estimation of, 583, 
761. 

estimation of, 287. 

from oobalt, nevr method of sepa- 
rating, 287. 

nwlleahle, 930. 

metallurgy of, 770. 

methods of estimating, 771. 

- preparation of, 593. 

ore of New Caledonia, composition 

of, 593. 

— - and cobalt, deloction of, in pre- 
seni^ of each other, 286. 

— separation of iron from, 189. 

yoh. xxxviii. 


Nicotine, hromo-, 897. 

— derivatives, 672. 

— tetrabromo-, 816. 

Nicotinic acid, 268. 

Nigella sativa, examination, of the seeds 
of, 718. 

Nigrosin, manufacture 78. 

Niobite from the Isergebirge, 369. 
Nitrates, heat of formation of, 522. 

in suMT beets, 494, 495. 

metafile, action of, on nitric acid, 

163, 154. 

— — ■ heat of formation of, 603. 
Nitre, formation of nitric oxide by 
ignition of, 574. 

Ni&o acid, action of metallic nitrates 
on, 153, 164. 

decomposition of, in plants, 

731. 

estimation of, 574. 

formation of, in the soil, 59. 

heat of formation of, 603. 

introduction of, into the sul- 
phuric acid chamber along with the 
steam, 196. 

testing for, in presence of 

nitrous acid, 139. 

oxide, formation of, by ignition of 

nitre, 574. 

Nitrification, 277,279. 

fermentation theory oi^ 909. 

Nitrils from hydrocyanic acid and acet- 
aldehydeammonia. 313. 

Nitrogen, albuminoid, estunation of, in 
fodders, 190. 

amount of, in forest trees, and in 

the under litter of leaves, 506. 

course of, in the development of 

the early shoots, 335. 

determination, examination of the 

Will-Yarrentmp method, 348. 

— - dioxide, absorption of, by ferroub 
salts, 9. 

estimation of, 679. 

estimation ot, in aHmminates, 850. 

estimation of, in explosive ethereal 

nitrates, 855. 

extension of Dietrich’s table for 

the calculation of, 346. 

gaseous, a product of the decompo- 
sition of albuminoids in the body, 
272. 

— heat of formation of the oxides of, 
522. 

in tuxf , 344. 

in oi^nio compounds, easy pro- 
cess for detecting, 348. 

— manure for oats, 741. 

modification of Domas* xnethod for 

estimating, 763. 

Zulkowshy’s apparatus for tho 

volumetric estimation of, 679. 

4 
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E'itrogen, nitric,^ in raano, 68. ^ 

non-albuminoid} estimation of, in 

fodder, 688- 

— . organic, estimation of, in natural 
waters, 62. 

— — oxides, beat of formation of, 
603. 

tbermo-chemistiy of, 689. 

presence of, in iron and steel, ^49. 

— table of the absorption of, in the 
human intestinal canad, 563. 

tests for, and estimation of, in iron 

and steel, 749. 

thermochemical investigation of 

the oxides and adds of, 81. 
N'itrogen-compounds, non-albuminoidal, 
estimation of, in various kinds of fod- 
der, 764. 

non-albnminous, estmiation 

of, in plants, 518. 

tetroxide, researches on, 91, 440. 

Nitrogenised decomposition products, 
influence of the supply of water, the 
secretion of sweat, and muscular la- 
bour on the dimination of, 818. 
INitrogenous constituents of sweet mash, 
changes effected by fermentation in, 
867. 

substances, chemical changes in, 

during fermentation, 728. 
Nitro-groups, influence of, on a sulphonio 
group ent€^g the benzene molecule, 
23a 

!Nitrolactio add, spontaneous oxidation 

of, 237. 

Kitro-octane, 229. 

Nitrosoferrous potassium sulphide, 10. 
Kitroso-sodio-ferrous sulphide, 218. 
Nitrosothioferrates, 9. 

Nitrous acid, heat of formation of, 603. 

researches on, 91. 

• anhydride, researches on, 440. 

compounds, estimation of, in tlie 

manufacture of sulphuric add, 745. 
Nonoic acid, normal, synthesis of, 313. 

phosphorite, 366. 

Norwegium, 93, 611. 

Nuclein in yeast, 816. 


0 . 

Oak-bark, influence of soil on the fa-unin 
of, 920. 

Oats, devdepment of, 336. 

manuring experiments with, 136, 

738. 

manuring of, 608. 

— cm fen lands, 18S. 

■ nilarogfia manure for, 741, 


Oat-straw, digestibility of, 916. 
Octacetyl diglucose, 169, 
Ootacetyl-glucose, 619. 

OctacetyHaotose, 619. 

Octacetyl-mallose, 620. 
Octacetyl-saccharose, 620. 

Octane, nitre-, 229. 

Octyl acetoocetate and its derivatives, 
871. 

cyanide, 280. 

derivatives, 229. 

nitrite, 229, 230. 

Octyl-acetic acid, 872. 

Ootyl-aeetone, 872. 

Octylamine, 229. 

Octylnitrolic acid, 229. 

Oenanthal, heat of combustion of, 787. 
Oil, amount of, in grass-seeds, .and its 
relation to their germination, 342. 

of maqoram, Cretan, 112. 

— of Origamm oretic/vm^ 113. 

of turpentine, action of iodine on, 

125. 

Oils, commercial, analysis of resin in, 
684. 

essential, examination of, 201. 

heavy mineral, resin, and fatty, 

analysis of, 683. 

lubricating, investigation of, 778. 

— - mineral, examination of, 689. 

transmitting continuous spectra, 
examination of, 201. 

Oleflnes and other unsaturated com- 
pounds, direct formation of the 
ehlorobromides of, 466. 

Oligist, artificial production of, 223. 
Olive, foimation of fiitty matter and 
ripening of, 668. 

oil, detection of cotton seed oil in, 

923. 

Opium, morphiometric processes for, 
191. 

tincture of, valuation of, 103. 

testing, 829. 

Orange, composition of the ashes of 
trunk, leaves, and fruit of, 916. 

Oroella Weed, Oolifomiau, 256. 

Orciiiol, action of, on monocliloracctic 
acid, 393. 

a new colouring matter from, 651, 

a product obtained by the action of 

aqua r^a on, 646. 

trinitro-, 113. 

Ores of Ohafiarcillo, North Chili, minera- 
logical notes on, 301. 

Or^nio acid, new, occurring in 
integer^ 44. 

acids, action of dehydrating sub- 
stances on, 459. I 

bases containing oxygen, synthesis 

of, 639. 

— bodies, rdation between the phy- 
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Bical properties of^ and their eheiuical 
constitution, 293. 

Organic compounds, chemical constitu- 
tion of, in relation to their refrarctive 
power and density. Part II, 781. 

containing fluorine and boron, 

• analysis of, 61. 

liquid, expansion and mole- 
cular volumes of, 784. 

detecting nitrogen, sulphur, 

and chlorine in, 848. 

solid, molecular volumes and 

specific gravities of, 21. 

matter in water, methods for in- 
dicating the presence of, 290. 
Organisms in beet sap, 334. 

lower, in the air, 908. 

Orthainidopheuylbenzoio acid, internal 
anhydride of, 216. 

Orthaiiisidine, 641. 
Orthobenzylereatinine, 808. 
Orihobenzylglycooyamidme, 803. 
Orthoclaso and quartz, simultaneous re- 
production of, 532. 

Orthocyinene, 631. 
jS-prihocymenoBulphamide, 632. 
Oikhocymcnesulphonio acids and their 
salts, 631. 

Orthorliamidobenzene, action of ferric 
chloride on, 162. 
Orihodimethylainido-amsol, 637. 
OrthocUmethylamido-phonol, 637. 
Ortho-etliyljihenol, 89, 126. 
Ortho-hydrazinbenzoio acid, 647. 
Ortho-hydroxybenzoyltropeme, 714. 
Ortho-hydroxyphenylaoetio add and its 
salts, 266. 

Orthotoluidine derivatives, 386. 
Orthotolylglycocine, 387. 
OrtliotolUnrcthane, 245. 
Orthotriinothylanisolammonium iodide, 
638. 

Orthotrimethylphenolammonium and its 
salts, 636. 

Orthoxylono, separation of, from its iso- 
moridos, 240. 

Oven for boating scaled tubes, 846. 
Oxalamyline, cluor-, 547, 

Oxabthylino and its salts, 546. 

action of bromine on, 647- 

action oi methyl iO(hde on, 647. 

Oxalic add, action of iodine on the 
silver salt o^ 801. 

_ crystallised, 644. 

electrolysis of, 27. 

an beet leaves, 783. 

oxidation of, Iby ammoniacal 

cuprio oxide, 285. 

series, bases of, 647. 

OiaJoviml chloride, dichloro-derivative 
of, 282, 

Oxalpropyline, chlor-, 647. 


Oxalyl-biuretio add, amide of, 106. 
Oxamethane chloride, reactions of, 657. 
Oxainide, monethyl-, 647. 
Oxethylbenzenedisulphonamide, 124. 
Oxethylbenzenedisulphonic acid and its 
salts, 124. 

chloride, 124. 

Oxidation, acceleration of, caused by 
the less reflrangible end of the spec- 
trum, 429. 

Oxides, metaJlio, reduction of, by hydro- 
gen, 298. 

Oxyacrylio add (oxypropionio add), 
544. 

constitution of, 800. 

Oxyanthraquinone, 654. 

formation of, from phenolphtha- 

leXn, 668. 

— dibrom-, 654. 

formation of, from tetra- 

bromophenolphthaleXn, 668. 
Oxyazobenzene, conversion of azoxyben- 
zene into, 556. 

Oxyazobenzene-orthoxysulphoxyben- 
zene, dinitro-, 881. 

Oxycamphor, 892. 

Oxycaproio add, an, 812. 

Oxydimorpbine and salts, 408. 
Osyfluoresceinhexamido-, hydrochloride 
of, 662. 

Oxygen, absorption of, and expiration of 
carbonic anhydride by plants, 416- 

active condition oi, induced by 

nascent hydrogen, 8. 

- - active, estimation of, in barium or 

hydrogen peroxide, 744. 

apparatus for estimating, in the 

atmosphere, 187. 

atomic heat of, 850. 

atomic refraction of, 782. 

behaviour of, to haloid salts in 

presence of add anhydrides, 486. 

dissolved in waiter, quantitative 

estimation of, 137. 

estimation dissolved in water, 

421. 

— *• in the air, a possible cause of vari- 
ation of the proportion 90. 

influence of, on fermentation, 

908. 

— — spectrum of, 480. 

Oxygen-adds of suljhur, 5. 

Oxyleucotin, 327. 

dibrom-, 827. 

tetrabrom-, 327. 

Oxymercurethylamine chloride, 159. 
Oiymorpiunej'Sohutzenberger^a, 408. 
a-Oxypamtoluic acid, 267. 

O:^^ropionic add (oayBorylie add), 

Oxysorbio add, 268. 

Oxysorbinio add, 268, 

4 d 2 
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Oiytetrolio acid and its homologues, 
625. 

Os^oluio flldeliyde, liquid and solid, 
acetyl derivatives 468- 
Oxytoluyltropem© or Kozuatropuie, 410. 

and its sidts, 716. 

aurochloride, 410. 

pioiute, 410. 

Ozone, 847. 

action o^ on some noble metals, 

206. 

action of, on the alcohols, 27. 

action of, on the colouring matters 

of plants, 58. 

bleaching sugar syrups by, 74. 

formation of, 847. 

formation of, by the action of 

moist phosphorus on air, 699. 

influence of volume and tempera- 
ture in the preparation of, 90. 

non-production of, in the crystalli- 
sation of iodic acid, 213. 

production of, during the atmo- 
spheric oxidation of phosphorus P 3. 

solubility of, in vreiter, 218. 

Ozoniser, a new, 90. 


P. 

PaUadium, compound of, with ammonia 
and mercury, 854. 

preparation of, 854. 

ammonium chloride, 854. 

Falladoso-uramonium ohloride or car- 
bamido-paUadiouB chloride, 161. 

Palmellin extracted flrom algss by water, 
825. 

preservation of solutions of, 720. 

Palmitic add, synthesis of an isomeride 
of, 318. 

aldehyde, preparation of, 867. 

Pancreas, hydrolytic ferments of, 903. 

Poniflcation, digestive ferment produced 
during, 776. 

Papaya oil, 129. 

Papayatiu, 128. 

Papayotm, 129, 130. 

Papayic add, 129. 

Papilioitacese, ligneous, chemical exami- 
nation of, 735. 

Para-anisidine, dibromo-, 641. 

hydrochloride, monobromo-, 

641. 

Parabanio series, new denvative of, 
105. 

Paxacotenes, 328. 

Paracoto-barh, 825. 

ethereal oil &om, 828. 

Paiaootolc add, 326. 

Paraootoin, 326^ 


Paracotoln, action of bromine on, 326. 
Faracotols, 828. 

Puracresoldiazobonzene or paramethyl- 
hydroxyazobonzene, 163. 
Paracymenesulphonic acids, 632. 
Paradiamidotoluene, 162. 
Paradimethylamido-anisol, 639. 
Para-ethylmethylphenol, 882. 

ParaEins, isomeric, of the formula 
OnH 2 n+ 2 > problem of estimating the 
number of, 605. 

normal, 168. 

presence of, in plants, 914. 

Paragonite, 533. 

Parahydrocyanaldine, 313. 
Parahydroxybenzoic add, 240. 
Parahydroxybenzoyltropelno and its 
salts, 714. 

Parahydroxyphenylacetio acid and its 
salts, 252, 255. 

« — preparation of, from urine, 

649. 

Paralbuxnii^ detection of, 829. 
Parfdeucaniline, constitution of, 553. 

nonomethylated, 390. 

— ocoutronee of, in the manufacture 
of rosaniline, 162. 

Paramethoxyphenyldbmamie add, 253* 
Paiamethylhydroxyazobenzene or para- 
oresoldi^ohenzene, 163. 
Parapapayotin, 180. 

Paraph^ylenediamine, colouring matter 
containing sulphur &om, 110. 
Pararosaiiiline, constitution of, 553. 
Parasacchario add, 671. 

Paratoluene sulphydrate, notion of sul- 
phuric add on, 810. 

Paratoluidine, action of bonzotrichlorido 
on, 880. 

denvatives, 386. 

dinitro-, 635. 

Paratolylbeuzylsulphono, 811. 
Paratiimefchykiubolainmomum iodide, 
688 . 

Paratrrmethylphenolammonium, 637. 
Paraxylene, trinitro-, 892. 
Parazylenediamine, 653. 
Paraz^ibromosulphoxylbouzone /S-naph- 
thaletn, 881. 

ParazoBulphoxylbenzene - jS-oxydisul • 
phoxylnaphtlialeno, 188. 
PMazosulphoxylbenzene - phlorogluoinol, 

Parozosulphoxylnaphthalene -rosoromol, 
881. 

Parazotoluene - 8 - naphtho - disulphonio 
add, 881. 

Parisobutaldeliyde, action of certain re- 
agents on, 103. 

Parkes’s method of estimating copper, 
Parsnips, analysis of, 342. 
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TassiTO slate of iron, 211. 

Pasture, permanent, a substitute for 
clover, 409. 

Pea haulms, digestibiliiy of, 916. 

Peat, use of, as manure, 606. 

Peat water, injurious effect of, on 
meadows, 738. 

Peaty soils, 182. 

Pole’s hair, composition of, 686. 
Pelletierine, 4i81. . 

Pentadecoic acid, 84i. 

Pentatluonie acid, 298. 

non-oxistence of, 215, 367. 

Pentenylamidophcnyl mercaptan, 389, 
885. 

Pepsin, testing of, 424. 

Peptone, 901. 

— pure, preparation of, 901. 
Perbromie acid, i)roparatiou of, 91. 
Perchloric acid as a test for alhalolds, 

69. 

Pereirine, 676. 

Pereiro bark, 675. 

Periodic atomicity, history of, 606. 

law, Mendelejoff*8, and the magne- 
tic properties of the elements, 206. 
Persmphurio acid, 607. 

Petroleum, 199. 

Phacozymase, soluble, 816. 

Phanerogams, chlorophyll in the epider- 
mis of folia^ of, 910. 
Plienantbraquinone, action of ammonia 
on, 48. 

action of methylamine on, 48. 

dinitro-, 814. 

from phenanthrdl, 891. 

Phenanthrene, constitution of, 814 
Phenanthrenedisulphonio acid, action of 
phenols on, 474. 

and its derivatives, 478. 

bromo-, salts of, 891. 

Phonanthrenequinonimide, 48. 
Phenanthrcnesulpheln-resorcin, 474. 
Phenctol, diethylorthamido-. and its 
radts, 4S6. 

— dinitro-, 467. 

— monsthylnitro-orfchamidonitroso-, 
464. 

moneibylortbamido-, and its salts, 

464 

nitramido-, 466. 

orthamido-, ethyl-deiivatives of, 

463. 

preparation of, 463. 

Phenol, action of ammonium zinc chlo- 
ride on, 813. 

action of its vapour on organic 

matter at hi^ temperatures, 72. 

— compound of benzot^chloride 
with, 289. 

— - influence of, on germination, 335. 
dibromo-, 658. 


Pbenol, ethylene derivatives of, 816. 

monethylorthamido-, and its salts, 

464 

mononitrochloro-, crystallographic 

constant of, 384 

nitro-, Kttioa’s fourth, 463. 

orthamido-, ethyl-derivatives of ,468 . 

orthamidonitroso-, 466. 

tetrabromo-, 246. 

tribromo-, bromide of, 246. 

colours, new class of, 426. 

and a-naphtbol, action of lead 

oxide on, 664. 

Phenolic aldehydes, action of acetic 
anhydride on, 318. 

Phenolaniline, a-monooblorodinitro-, 
892, 

Phenoldiazobenzene or hydroxyazoben- 
zene, 163. 

Phenolglycereln, 426. 
Pbeno£ydrophtbaIidjn, 657. 

chloride, 666. 

Phenolortbosulphonio acid, action of 
fused alkalis on, 320. 

Phenolphtbalein and its derivatives, ac- 
tion of ammonia on, 657. 

chloride of, or diehlorodipbenyl- 

pbtbalide, 654 

conversion of pbenylphtiudideinto, 

652. 

formation of oxyanthraquinone 

from, 658. 

— fusion of, with potash, 667. 

methyl s^t of, 653. 

phcnylanthraoene derivatives o^ 

656. 

preparation of, 653. 

— - tri]^enylmethane derivatives of, 

653. 

diimido-, 667. 

tetrabromo-, 654 

— — action of oxidising agents on, 

654 

— formation of dibromoxyan- 

thraquinene from, 668. 

oxidation of, ^7. 

Phenolphthaletnsulphonic acids, 653, 
654 

Phenolphthalidetn, action of ammonia 
on the phenol compounds of, 657. 

and its derivatives, 667. 

ftision of, with potash, 667. 

Phenolphthalidin, 656. 

action of ammonia on, 657. 

fusion of with potash, 657. 

chloride, 666. 

tetrabromo-', action of ammemia on, 

667. 

Phenolphthalin, 654 ^ 

action of ammonia on, 657. 

chloride of, 656. 

fusion of, with potash, 657. 
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Phenolphtholm, tetmbromo-, 666. 
Phenolphthalol, 655. 

tnacetyl dermitive of, 656. 

Phenols, action of rntroso-dimethylani- 
line on, 881. 

— action of, on halogen-derivativea of 
fatty acids, 392. 

— — compounds of phthalio acid Tnth, 
660. 

amido-, isomeric, action of methyl 

iodide on, 686. 

dinitroohloro-, two isomeric, 892. 

Phenolsnlphonic acid, 808. 

dinitro-, 808. 

— and its acid potassimn salt, 810. 

amido-, amides of, 642. 

Phenoquinone, 318. 

— formtda of, 247. 

Phenoxyacetamlde, 819. 
Phenozyacetanilide, 319. 

Phenoxyacetic acid and its salts, 818. 
monobromo-, 320. 

ortbonitro-, 319. 

— paranitro, 319. 

Phenoxyacetonitril, 819. 
Phenozyacetothiamide, 319. 
Phenozypropionio acid and its salts, 

393. 

— — monobrom-, 893. 

Phenyl, anhstitution of, 813. 

— amido-biBnlphide, 386. 

hydijochloride, 886. 

>— biomo-oyanate, 683. 

biomo-di^anate, 683. 

chloride, isocyanomonohiomo-, 634- 

Phenyl ether, a-dudtro-, 642. 
Phenylacetamide (a-toluylamide), his- 
tory of, 650. 

Phenylac^tic add, paramido-, 252. 

— paianit-o- and its salts, 119. 

Phenylamidoacetio add, 473. 
Phenylanthracene, 652. 

— deiiTatiTes dc phenolphthaleXn, 
656. 

dihydride, 662. 

Phenylanthranol, 651. 

er-dichloro-, 666. 

Phei^lbenzamide, action of sulphur on, 

PhenylbetaTne or demethylphenylgly- 
codne, 162. 

chlorethide, 162. 

hydrochloride, 162. 

Phenylbinrei, dibromo-, 683. 
Phenylbromolactio add, 4^2. 
Phenyloonmario acid, aeefrvl-, 164. 
Phenyloonmarin, action oi sodium amal- 
gam on, 164. 

synthesis of, 164. 

Pnenylcyanamide, 44. 
Phsoylenedioxyarotio add, 33. 

dihromo-, 83 


Phenyleneditliiocetic acid, 33. 
Phenylenenaphthalene oxide, quinone 
of, 664. 

Phenylethylpropionic acid, 406. 
Phonylfuinaric add, 48. 

Phenylglyoocine, bromo-, 634. 
Phenylglyoxylic acid, test for, 67. 

metamido-, (metaisatio acid), 

253, 264. 

Phenylhalogenpropionic acids, constitu- 
tion of, 42. 

Phenylhydrazine, ethyl-deriratiyos of, 
242. 

— oxidation of, by mercuric oxide, 
248. 

Phenyl-a-hydroxypropionic acid, 471. 
Phenyllactic aoid^ 471. 

adds, constitution of, 42. 

Phenyllaotimide, 822. 

Phenyl mercaptan, amido-, 886. 

amido-, action ot aldehydes 

on, 887. 

amido-, action of hydrocyanic 

add on, 887. 

amido- oxalic derivatiro of, 

885. 

oithaxnido-, prepaaration of, 

886 . 

mercaptans, amido-, derivatives of, 

886 . 

Phenyhmethylurethane, bromo-, 633. 
Phenylnaphtholene, synthesis of, 126, 
261. 

Phenyl-j8-naphthylamine, 813, 
Phenylnaphthylcarbazol, 168, 663. 

oxidiation of, 663. 

Phenylnaphthylcarbazoline, 663- 
iodide, 668. 

Phenaphthylcarbazoquinono, 664. 
Phenyloxanthranol, 651. 

action of benzene on, 652. 

Phenylvaleric add, mtro-, reduction of, 
407. 

normal, 407. 

Phenylthiocarbimide-glycoUido, 630. 
Phenylthiourethane, 659. 
Phenylurethane, bromo-, 633. 

Philippia, 7. 

Phlobaphene, 650. 

action of hydrochloric or hydriodic 

add on, 650. 

Phlogopite, 538. 

Phosphanilidesulphonio add, dibromo-, 
ethyl sdt of, 321. 

ethyl and methyl salts of, 321. 

chloride, 321. 

Phosphate pr5dpit5, analysis of, 676. 
Phosphates, action of ammonium citrate 
on, 825. 

action of sulphuric add on, 425. 

alkaline, condition of, in aqueous 

solution, 2. 
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PhoBpliates, compaifative yalue of sola- 
bie and insoluble, 678. 

distribution of, in the muscles and 

tendons, 276. 

inlluonee of soluble and insoluble, 

as manure for turnips, 186. 

natural, and their value in agrioul- 

tmro, 506, 

— reduced and insoluble, agricultural 
value of, 571. 

soluble and reduced, action of, on 

soils, 418. 

Phosphenyl chloride, homologues of, 
640. 

sulphoohloride, synthesis of, 558. 

Phosphine, heat of formation of, 151. 

Phosphonium iodide, action of, on cor- 
bon bisulphide, 870. 

Phosphorescence, 698. 

produced by electrical discharges, 

204. 

Phosphoric acid, behaviour of, in soils, 
671. 

— combinations of, in the ner- 

vous substance, 274. 

new altalimetrical method 


for estimating, 824. 



■ new blowpipe, test for, 746. 

• preparation of, 367. 

- reduced,” contribution to 


the knowledge of, 674. 

— retrograde, 789. 

_ — estimation of, as ammonium 


citrate, 924. 


separation of, from iron and 

aluminium, 286, 


— volumetric estimation of, by 

means of uranium in the presence of 
iron, 676. 

— acids, ortho- and pyro-, s^aration 
of, 674. 


Phosphorite, Norwegian, 366. 

— proi»ration, 866. 

Phosphorites, Belgian, 198. 

Phosphorus, experiments tending to 
show the non-mementary character of, 


4. 


— luminosity of, 298. 

— — antimony decaohloride, Weber's, 
618. 

— oxychloride, action of certain 
metals and non-metals on, 609. 

— pontaohbride, action of, on molyb- 
dio anhydride, 219. 

Buboxide, Leverrieris, existence of. 


trichloride, action of antimony 

ipentaohloride on, 618. 

and iron, separation of, 74. 

Phosphuianylite, 97. 

Phostolyl onloride, 640. 

tetrachloride, 641. 


Phosxyloohloride, 641. 

Photographs exhibiting natural colours, 
production of, 72. 

wet plate, rapid developer for, 765. 

Photometer, chemical, a new, 861. 
Phthaletn derivatives, fusion of, with 
potash, 657. 

of hfiematoxyliu, 64. 

Phthalie acid, compounds of, with 
phenols, 650. 

dinitro-, and its salts, 478. 

chloride, 473. 

Phthalide, action of phosphorus penta- 
ohloride on, 478. 

Phthalidetn, 655. 

bromo-, 656. 

chloride, 656. 

derivatives, fusion of, with potash, 

657. 

tetrabromo-, 656. 

and its derivatives, 667. 

Phthididin, tetrabromo-, 655, 656. 
Phthalylpiperide, 127. 

Phthalyltropelne, 411, 716. 

Phyllocyanio acid, Fr^m/B, 266. 
Phylloxantlun, 266. 

Physico-chemical analysis of clay soils, 
511. 

J^htiiolacca deeandra^ 412, 

Phytolaeoin, 412. 

Picoline, a- and 269. 

Picolinio acid, 268. 

Picropharmacolite, 216. 

Pig-iron, dephosphorisation of, 598. 
Pilocarpine, 898. 

PinocoHns, 646. 

Pinaoones, 646. 

Pines, of manures on growth of, 
609. 

Pinitoid from Oleichlinger Fels, in the 
Fiohtelgebirge, analysis of, 857. 
Piperidine, 127. 

conversion of, into pyridine, 404. 

salts, 64. 

Pipeline or piperonyl-piperidine, 405. 
Piperonyl-piperidine or piperine, 405, 
Pitchblezicfe (uraninite) irom Branoh- 
ville, Cozm., XT.S., chemical composi- 
tion of, 680. 

Pittac^, formation of, 248. 

— acid, 164. 

Plant life, lime in, 563. 

Plant material, passage g£, in seedlings, 
836. 

Plants, absorption of oxy^n imd ex- 
piration of carbonic anhydride by, 
416. 

and amido-oompounds m, 

279. 

amount of dew on, 498. 

breathing of, 911. 

.. — cadoium oxalate in, 914. 
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Plants, decomposition of albuminoids in, 
493. 

— decomposition of nitric acid and 
ammonia in, 731. 

energy of assimilation in, 910. 

estimation of non-albuminous ni- 
trogen-compounds in, 513. 

— etiolated, causes oi the change in 
the form of, 177. 

groTPing in natural soils, behaviour 

of, towards water, 787. 

growth of, in artificial solutions, 

337. 

increase of dry matter in, during 

growth, 416. 

inlluence of atmospheric electricity 

on the growth of, 909. 

influence of light on the growtli of, 

57, 911. 

influence of nutritive material on 

the transpiration of, 335. 

injurious effect of industrial effluent 

water on, 497. 

intramolecular respiration of, 911. 

locality of albumin secretion in, 

492. 

loss of dried substance in, during 

ripening, 820. 

marwi and water, respirative power 

of, 835. 

narcotio, extracts of, 425. 

passage of nutritive material in, 

493. 

— presence of alcohols and paraffins 
in, 914. 

— — proximate analysis of, 764, 

quantitieB of amides and albumi- 
noids in, 781. 

starch-altering ferments in, 334. 

— unorganised ferments in, 176. 

wbioa grow on primordial rocks, 

presence oi copper in, 494. 

Piatinates, compound, 706. 

Platinio bromide, preparation of, 445. 
chloride, preparation, for the esti- 
mation of potassium, 577. 
Platiniferous iron, 322. 

Platinochlorides of the alktdi and alka- 
line earth metals, solubility of, in alco- 
hol 578. 

Platino-potassium salt, a new, 706. 
Platinum, action of fu^ alkalme carbo- 
nates on, 581. 

action of sulphuric acid on, 706. 

— — volatility of, in chlorine, 94. 

bases, 300. 

metals, chemistry of, 854. 

still, explosion of, used for concen- 

tmring sulphunc add, 517. 

sulphide, 223. 

— thiocyanate, 618, 

Plumdc acid, salts of, 94. 


Podophyllin, 479. 

Polanscopo, use of, in testing crude un- 
tliraquinone for onthraecno, 292. 
Polycrase, 16. 

Pomegranate, alkaloids of, 481. 

“ Ponceau, R. R.,’* 717. 

Populin, sugar from, 29. 

PoMsity of soils, estimation of, 822. 
Porphyry from the paper mill, near 
Woilburg, Nassau, onalysiB of, 856. 
Potash, commercial, new process for 
analysing, 286. 

specific heats of solutions of, 436. 

Potash-micas, 224. 

Potashes, direct estimation of soda in, 
580. 

Potassium, estimation of, as platino- 
chloride, 677. 

operations in estimating, 679, 

acetate, action of potassium di* 

chromate on, 160. 

aluminate, 849. 

— azophenyldisiQphonnte, 322. 

benzenesulphinate, 811. 

benzylsulpuonate, fusion of, with 

potash, 812. 

bismuth iodide, preparation of, 

705. 

boroduodeoitungstate, 612. 

chloride, heat of formation of, 89. 

— chlorate, beat of formation of, 89. 
copper chromate, non-existence of, 

853. 

cyanide, action of potassium per- 
manganate on, 307. * 

ferric chromates, 10. 

ferrous oxalate, and its use for 

developing photogmphio bromide of 
silver plates, 590. 

rediicing properties of, 

544. 

hydrindigotin-snlphato, 475. 

iodide, action of, on hydrogen per- 
oxide, 60& 

indoxyl-sulphato, 475. 

nitrate, distribution of, in the beet, 

733. 

nitrophenylsulphate, crystalline 

form of, 106. 

perchlorate, reduction of, 2. 

permanganate, decomposition of, 

by hydrogen peroxide, 444. 

platinochloride, solubility of, in 

oloohol, 678. 

plnmbate, 94. 

polysulphides, heat of formation 

and hydration of, 689, 690. 

pyrosulphate, action of, on iudigo- 

white, 46. 

sulphate, chemical equivalent of, 

437. 

tetrathionate, 216. 
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Potato, influence of manure on starch 
in, 915. 

relation between the starch, phos- 
phoric acid, and mineral constituents 
of, 912. 

— blossom, influence of, on the amount 
of produce, 602. 

ciilture, 919. 

disease, influence of manure on, 915. 

m^h, influence of fermentation on 

the nitrogenous constituents of, 819. 

surface fermentation of, 518. 

rot, sweet, 915. 

Potatoes, action of different manures on 
the yield of, 187. 

alcohol from, 833. 

amount of albuminoids in, 668. 

analysis of, 734. 

application of, in the preparation 

of yeast, 200. 

best mode of applying artificial 

manures to, 824. 

bone-meal as a manure for, 789. 

dry and wet rot in, 416. 

— estimation of starch in, 512, 513. 
frozen and rotten, chemical changes 

in, 820. 

— — globulin-substances in, 723. 

leucine and tyrosine in, 342. 

Pressures, varying, influence of, on grape- 
must and wine, 368. 

Primavera-wood, 696. 

Propaldehyde, )3-obloro-, 284. 
Propenylamidophenyl mercaptan, 889. 
Propenylbenzcnesulphamide, 166. 
Propionic acid, double salts of, 799. 

— — — . some derivatives of, 312. 
a-bromo-, decomposition of, 

by water, 380. 

— a-dibromo-, maleic and malic 

acids from, 374. 

jS-iodo-, 800. 

— « decomposition of, by 

water, 380. 

_ a-monoobloro-, action of 

phenol on, 893. 

_ jS-nitro-, preparation of, 33. 

a-nitroso-, and its salts, 712. 

Propionitril, oe-amido-, 813. 

a-imido-, 313. 

Propionylamidophenyl mercaptan, 885. 
Propyl alcohol, action of bleaching 
powder on, 456. 

normal, from glycerol, 872. 

heat of combustion of, 

787. 

diiodo-, 538. 

action of potash on, 

588. 

amidoethyl formate, 812. 

Propylene ohlorobromide, direct fonna- 
tion of, 456. 


Propylene chlorhydrin, action of di- 
metbylamine on, 877. 

Propylene glycol, preparation of, from 
glycerol, 232. 

Propyleneneurine chloride, 877. 
Propylneurine, 877. 

Propylphyoite, action of bromine on, 
862. 

Propylpyrogallol, 249. 

Proteld required by the average work- 
man, 905. 

tissue change, influence of glycerol 

on, 817. 

Proteids, estiination of, in fodder, 588. 
influence of glycerol on the decom- 
position of, in the animal body, 817. 

products of the decomposition of, 

482. 

Protein, digested, quantitative estima- 
tion of, 

compounds, 676. 

Proustite, 802. , 

Pseudoleucaniline (triamidotriphenyl- 
methane), a new, 662. 

compound of, with benzene, 662. 

PseudopeUetierine, 481. 

Ptyalin, 662. 

action of, on starch, in presence of 

gastric juice, 330. 

Pumpkin, certain sorts of, 184 

sprouts, decomposition of albnmi- 

nolds in, 180. 

Pyrai^rite, 304. 

Pyridine, conversion of piperidine into, 
404. 

— series, bases of, 480. 
Pyridineoarboiylic acids, 410. 

and their salts, 406. 

Pyridinetricaorbozylio acid from cmchona 
alkaloids, 406. 

Pyrites, estimation of sulphur in, 744. _ 

valuation of, by tbe gravivolumetrio 

method, 583. 

Pyrochlolesterio acid, preparation of, 
56. 

Pyrocinchomeronic acid, 406. 
Pyrocinohonio acid, 406. 

Pyrogallol, antiseptic action of, 73. 

benzoyl deriTatxves of the dimethyl 

ethers of, 249. 

ethylene ether of, and its deriva- 
tives, 260. 

PyromoTphite from Dembaoh, near 
Montabaur, Nassau, 858. 

Pyroterebic acid, 316, 

action of hydrobromio acid 

on, 878. 

Pyroxylin, composition of, 372. 

Pyrrol, formation of, from succinimide, 
630. 

Pyrioline, 713. 

boiling point of, 404. 
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Q- 

Quartz and orthoclase, simiiltaneotis re- 
production of, 632. 

Quinamine, 270. 

QuinhT drone, 318. 

formula of, 41, 247. 

Quinio acid, and allied compounds, 317. 
Quinine citmte, bibasio, economical pro- 
cess for preparing, 126, 

— selenate, 64. 

— sulphate, 64. 

Quinol, or hydroquinone, 317. 

monobromo-, 42. 

Quinol glycerein, 427. 

Quinoline, 44. 

oxidation of, 409. 

preparation of, 672. 

synthesis ofi 672. 

synthesis of the homologues of, 

406. 

Quinolinecarboxylic ^d, 398. 
Quinolinemonooarboxylic acid, oxidation 
of, 409. 

Quinols, chlorinated, 888. 

Quinone and allied compounds, 817- 

bromine-derivatiTes from, 886. 

from the hydrocarbon OieHm, deri- 

yatives of, 665. 

— occuiring in Agaricus atrotomen- 

47. 

bromo-, 657. 

— bromotrihydroxy-, 114. 

tiiacetoxy-, 114. 

tnhydroxy-, 114. 

Quinones, action of ammonia and amines 
on, 48. 

— chlorinated, 888. 

polymeric, 665. 


R. 

Sacemic acid, preparation of the ethereal 
salts of, 876. 

Sadiant heat, direct transformation of, 
into electricity, 838. 

Rainfall, comparatiye, in woods and 
fiel^, 737. 

— influence of forests on, 787. 

Rain water, ammonia in, 8^. 

Riufidns, sugar in, 932. 

Raspberries, wild and cultiTated, 936. 

Reactions, speed of, 438. 

Red antimony, 612. 

clover seed, prodnetion 729. 

— — colour, production of, in saltinsr 
meat, 80, 

lei^, Tohunetrio analysis of, 685. 

Refraction, table of ooefficientB of, of 
carbon compounds, 7SX. 


Refractive power and density, chemical 
constitution of carbon compounds in 
relation to their, 295. 

Refractory materials, magnesium and 
calcium compounds as, 831. 

Refuse water, purification of, 830. 
Refngerating mixtures, 784. 

Rennet, aetdon of, on casein, 172. 

Resm feom rosewood, 669. 

firom Veratrum mride^ saponifica- 
tion of, 171. 

formation of, 126. 

in commercial oils, analysis of, 

684 

oils, analysis of, 683. 

Resins, specific gravities of, 70. 
Resoquinone, 247. 

Resorcinol, or resorcin, manufacture of, 
and colouring matters derived from it, 
426. 

products obtained by the action of 

aqua regia on, 645. 

pentabromo-, 246. 

tnmtro-, 118. 

Resorcinolbenzem, 644. 

tetrabromo-, 644 

Resorcinol-isosuodneln, 885. 
Resoroinol-snoomein, 2^. 

Respiration, function of, at various 
altitudes on the Island and Peak of 
Teneriffe, 483. 

under reduced pressure, 903. 

Rhamnetm, fusion of, with potash, 58. 
Rhexite, 506. 

Rhodium with lead and zinc, action of 
acids on allots of, 706. 

Rice husks, adulteration of rye bran 
with, 200. 

Rice meal, analysis of, 678. 

Rittingerite (feuerblende) from Cha- 
fiari^o, 866. 

River Yartiv, water of, 21, 

Rock crystal from Kasbek, 615. 

salt from Saltvillo, 96. 

Rooks, bituminous, oommorcial valua- 
tion of, 682. 

eruptive, in the Saar and Jifosollo 

districts, 637. 

primary, existence of zinc in, 

70S. 

Roots, influence of salts on the absorp- 
tion of water by, 911. 

Rosaniline, detection of, in red wine, 
680. 

group, dye-stuffs of, 390. 

occurrence of paruleucaniline in 

the manufacture of, 162. 

constitution of, 663. 

Rosewood, resin from, 559. 

Rouge Rran^ais, 664 
RoiLBsin’B salt, 217, 218. 

Rubidine, 267. 
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Eye as a maleiial for pressed yeast, 

fertilisation of, 493. 

manuring experiments -veitli, 608, 

738 . 

bran, adulteration of, with rice 

husks, 200. 


s. 

Saccharic acid, action of phosphorus 
pentachloride and hydriodic aod on, 
36. 

Saccharin, 232, 233, 620. 

Saccharosis, remark on, 283* 

Saoulmie acid, 538, 863. 

Saculmin, 638, 865. 

Saculmous acid, 865. 

Safranirie, 391. 

Salicaldohyde, action of acetic anhydride 
on, 318. 

Salicylanilido, a-nitro-, 666. 

Salicylic acid, antiseptic action of, 616. 

destructive action of wood 

on, 620. 

detection of, in wine and in 

fruit juices, 352* 

• — - ethylene derivatives of, 316. 

— solubility of, 471. 

and other bodies, influence 

of, on germination, 836. 

— — inetaohloro-, nitration of, 
392. 

— nitrochloro-, and its salts, 

392. 

acids, isomeric nitro-, 121. 

Salioylorthonitronilide, 656. 

action of nascent hydrogen on, 

666 . 

Salioyltropotne, 410. 

Saligenol, action of mannitol and of 
gfyccrol on, 716. 

synthesis of, 818. 

Salino solutions, supersaturated, action 
of oils on, 488. 

tension of the vapours of, 

211 . 

SaUrotone, 716. 

Saltpetre, Chili, manure experiments 
with, 607. 

potada, 607- 

Salts, double, existence of, in solution, 
82* 

— ■■ .. haloid, oxidation of, 436. 

— • hydrated, relation of the volumes 
of solutions oi, to their water of com- 
position, 212. 

influence of, on the absorption of 
water by roots, 911. 

obtamod from the mother-Hquors 
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f of the brine springs of Yolterra, 
I 146. 

I SamaraMte, the new metals of, 611. 

Sap, estimation of, in beet, 829. 

of beetroot, preparation of sugar 

from, 931. 

I of trees and speoific gravity of 

their wood, 912. 

; Sap-quotient of beet, 931. 

Sausages, adulteration of, 422. 

I estimation of starch in, 826. 

I Satureja Juliana^ 128. 

: Scandia, 7, 830. 

Scandium, 7. 

atomic weight and characteristic 

salts of, 850. 

— — bnght-line spectrum of, 686. 

salts of, 8. 

hydrate, 8. 

oxide, 8. 

Sehizomyoetes, vital power of, in ab- 
sence of oxy^n, 277. 

I Schizomycetio lermentations, 819. 
Scorodite, artiflciol production of, 613. 
Sea watera, existence of zinc in, of all 
ages, 708. 

Seed of GleditsoMa glabra^ composi- 
tion of the kernels and husks of, 
13$. 

I — • production of red clover, 729. 

— peas, damage to, by weevil, 734, 

— prevention of the damage to, 

by weevil, 734. 

Seedlings, passage of plant-material in, 
835. 

Seeds, new method of estimating the air 
space in, 189. 

of earth-nut, sunflower, cocoa-nut, 

ra^, and potatoes, investigation of, 

of the com-oockle as fodder and 

distillery material, 601. 

oily, albuminoids of various, 676. 

pea and bean, damage to, by 

weevil, 919. 

resistance of, to the prolonged ac- 
tion of chemical agents, 280. 

result of drying, 498. 

Selenious acid, constitution of, 607. 
Selenium, vapour-density of, 847. 

ethoaylohloride, 608. 

Selemnretted hydrogen, decomposition 
of, by mercury, 160. 

Serine, Cramer’s, 713. 

— from silk, constitution of, 800. 
Serum, non-identiiy of the albuminoids 

of exystahin with, 815. 

Sewage, report on the treatment of, 767. 
Shade, influence on the amount of 
carbonic anhydride in the air of the 
soil, 828. 
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Shade, influence of, on the groTrth of 
forest trees, 566. 

Shearing, infiiience of, on yield of milk, 
487. 

Sheep, assimilation in, of all ages, 
724. 

digestion by, 484. 

poisoning of, by lupines, 67, 916. 

results \»ith stall-feeding of, 603. 

Shelia of crabs, oysters, mussels, &o., as 
manure, 60. 

Shingle, amount of oarbonlo anhydride 
in, 181. 

Silber-kies (sulphide of silver) , 14. 
Silesian basalts and their mineral con- 
stituents, 19. 

Silica in mortar, action of lime on, 
216. 

Silicates, decomposition of, 603. 

Silicic anhydride, separation of, in the 
analysis of limestones, iron ores, &o., 
746. 

Silico-oxalio hydrate, preparation of, 
608. 

Silicon, chemical composition of the hy- 
drate oxides of, 8^. 

ethyl series, ^8. 

fluoride, action of -water on, 436. 

hexbromide, preparation of, 608. 

hexchloride, preparation of, 608. 

hexethide, preparation of, 609. 

hexio^de, preparation of, 608. 

nitride, 153. 

sulphide, heat of formation of, 628. 

trihydride, 298. 

Silk, -weighting of, 935. 

Silyer, crystal tectonic of, 618. 

electrolytic estimation of, 747. 

— estimation of, by quartation -with 
cadmium, 679. 

— estimation of, in galena, 748. 

— - metallic, action of, on hydrogen 
oxide, 441. 

— ammonium oxide, 852. 

bromide gelatin emulsion, 929. 

photochemical behaviour of, 

in presence of gelatin, 837. 

chloride battery, electric discharge 

of, 203. 

iodide -with calcium iodide, com- 
pound of, 442. 

le^, blovpipe assay of, 686. 

oxide, action of hydrogen peroxide 

on, 441. 

sesqnioxide, 441, 442. 

sulphide (silber-ties), 14. 

ultramarine, 217. 

Sinalbin, 265. 

— thiocarbimide, 266. 

Sinapin, 266. 

cyanide, 266. 

sulphate, 265, 


Skatole, 258. 

constitution of, 473. 

— empirical formula of, 167. 
Skim-milk, composition of, from De 

Laval’s cream separator, 780. 
Skimming by the Schwariz’s and Hol- 
stein systems, experiments with, 934. 

process, new, 933. 

Skin, action of hydrochloric acid on, 
728. 

Smithsonite, analysis of, 867. 

Smithson’s pile, use of, for the detection 
of mercury in mineral -wa^ ers, 510. 
Smoke, influence of, on the development 
of blossoms, 177. 

of an electric lamp, 81. 

Soaps, separation of fats from, 587. 

Soda, direct estimation of, in potashes, 
680. 

preparation of, from the sulphate 

by means of lime and sulphur, 592. 

specific heats of solutions of, 436. 

Soda-lyes, crude, mode of dcsulphuri- 
sing, obtained in the Le Blano pro- 
c^esB, 592. 

Soda-micas, 224. 

Sodium aluminate, 849. 

camphor, 892. 

chloride, removal of large quanti- 
ties of, in mineral analyses, 580. 

formate acetate, 799. 

hypophosphite, pure, preparation 

o^ 86i 

— p^toluenesulphiuate, action of 
ethylidene chloride on, 811. 

pUenate, formation of parahydroxy- 

benzoio acid from, 43. 

platinochloride, solubility of, in 

alcohol, 678. 

polysulphidea, heat of formation 

of, mm their elements and the mono- 
sulphide, 690. 

silicotitnnatos, two new, 631. 

sulphate, chemical equivalent of, 

437. 

thiacetanilide, reactions of, 566. 

trichloracetate, dry distillation of, 

236. 

Soil, abso^tion of ammonia by, 737. 

estimation of the porosity of, 

822. 

from a gmveyard, investigation of 

the composition of, 920. 

formation of nitric acid in, 69. 

influence of, on the growth of 

forest trees, 566. 

influence of, on the tannin of oak- 

bark, 920. 

influence of shade on the amount 

of carbonic anhydride in the air of, 
823. 

permeability of, for air, 821. 
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Soil-oon&tituentB, absorptive power of, 
for gases .134. 

action of soluble and reduced 

phosphates on, 418. 

Soils, analysis of, from the Bimter sand> 
stone formation, 281. 

behaviour of phosphoric acid in, 

671. 

determination of the chemical pe- 

ouliaritios of, and manures requisite 
for them, 418. 

free carbonic anhydride in, 505. 

formation of, by weathering, 449. 

injurious effect of industrial ef- 
fluent water and of gases on, 497. 

nalural, behaviour of, towards 

•water, 737. 

peaty, 182. 

Soja bean, digestibility and nutritive 
value of, 501. 

8oJa ?ifsptda, presence in, of a substance 
soluble in alcohol, and transformable 
into glucose, 796. 

Solar heat, industrial utilisation of, 765. 

spectrum, dark lines in, on the less 

refrangible side of G-, 201. 

— photograph of the ultra-red 

portion of, 429. 

Solid bodios, absolute expansion of, 88, 
Solids, solubility of, in g^es, 210, 693. 
Solutions, action of, on seeds, 281. 
Sonorous vibration, ohoznioal stability of 
matter in, 43. 

Sorbic acid, 377. 

structure of, 382. 

Sorgho, sugar from the stems of, 834. 
Sorghum, amount of sugar in, 504. 
Sorghum saccharatum, 932. 

Sowing broadcast or in drills, 922. 
Spanish earth, clearing action of, 617. 
Specific gravity, new form of instniment 
for the determination of, 743. 

— — of carbon compounds, deter* 

minaiion of, 572. 

of liquids, dotermiuation of. 

Cl, 410, *743. 

gravities of fats, rosins, &e., 70. 

of solid carbon compoimds, 

21, 694, 781. 

Specific heat of animed tissues, 488. 

of cerium tungstate, 862. 

of concentratSi solutions of 

hydrochloric add, 207. 

of glucinum, 792, 860. 

— of the solid elements, 783. 

of water, 601. 

— heats of solutions of potash and 
soda, 435. 

of the rare eaarths and their 

salts, 888. 

of the rdxaotoiy metals, 

149 . 


Specific refraction of organic com- 
pounds, table of, 781. 

Specific weights of the rare earths and 
their salts, 838. 

Spectra, emission, of haloXd mercury 
compounds, 81. 

of calcium and strontium, 361. 

of metalloids, 430. 

of the earths of the vttria-group, 7. 

Spectral lines of gases, relative intensity 
oi; 685. 

Spectroscope, use of, in discriminating 
anthracenes, 757. 

Spectrum, acceleration of oxidation 
caused by the leas refrangible end of, 
429. 

bright-line, of scandium, 686. 

of o:^gen, 430. 

solar, dark lines in, on the less re- 
frangible side of O', 201. 

ultra-violet limit of, at various 

heights, 201. 

Speyer beer, analysis of, 773. 

Spice seeds, certain, analyses of the ash 
of, 915. 

Spike, essence of, 50, 51. 

Spin^, artificial pri^uction of, 447. 
oriental, polysynthetical twin-crys- 
tals of, 14. 

red and blue, composition of, 869. 

Spirit, purification of, 931. 

Stag’s horn, constitution of, 271. 
StaU-feeding of sheep, results with, 503. 
Stall sampling m milk analysis, 925. 
Standard soda solution, 924. 

Stannous chloride, vapour-density of, 
219. 

Starch, action of diastase on, 132. 

action of diastase on, in presence of 

hydrochloric acid or pure gastric 
juiee, 830. 

action of glycerol on, 866. 

action of plyalin on, in presence of 

gastric juice, 330. 

changes which it undergoes in the 

animal organism, 677. 

— - estimation of, in potatoes, 512, 518. 

estimation of, in sausages, 826. 

in potato, influence of manure on, 

915. 

influence of steaming on, 834. 

production of sugar from, 932. 

gacchuification (u, 866. 

soluble, 865. ^ 

Starohmakei^B residues, some analyses 
of, 696. 

Starch-paste, action of diastase on, 310. 
Starch-sugar, detection of, when me- 
chanically mixed with lefizied cane- 
sugar, 7^. 

Steaming, influence o^ on the digestibi- 
lity of hay, 784. 
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Stearic aldehyde, prepaTation of, 867. 

Steel, estimation of chromium and tung- 
sten in, 288. 

estimation of total cai'bon in, 761. 

resenee of nitrogen in, 749. 
iemens-Martin, 769. 

StsTt^ocaulom chemical con- 

stituents of, 661. 

, , — composition of the ash of, 

882. 

crystalline body from, 882. 

Stilbene, compounds of, 114. 

Stilbopbenol, 253. 

Stillbite, 856. 

Strong’s crater gas system, 930. 

Strontium, spectrum of, 861. 

— dicliromate, preparation of, 444. 

action of stjphurous anhydride on, 

606. 

platinochloride, solubility of, in 

alcohol, 679. 

Styrene, ]8-bromo-, 43. 

Styrolene, bromo-, conversion of, into 
methvlphenylketone, 469. 

Suberic acid produced by oxidation, and 
its salts, 872. 

Substances, dry, detennination of, by the 
use of alcohol, 351. 

sho'mng strong bands of absorption 

in the spwtrum, 202, 

Succinio acid, action of iodine on the 
silver salt of, 801. 

heat of formation of salts of, 

151. 

— dibromo-, action of phenol on, 

894. 

— chloride, constitution of the reduo- 
rion-product of, 712, 

Succinimide, action of phosphorus penta- 
ohloride, and of zinc dnst on, 7l3. 

action of zinc on, 630. 

Succinin, 463. 

Sugar, action of lime on solutions of, 
884. 

amount of, in sorghum, maize, and 

melons, 504. 

amount of, in the roots of sugar- 

beet, 586. 

analysis of, 619. 

— chemistry of, 863, 

decomposition-products of, 864. 

— estimation of, in beet juice, 144. 

formation of, in the liver, 905. 

from populin, 29. 

from the date-palm, 100. 

— from the steins of maize and sorgho, 
834. 

gyp«o 2 tt in the manujGacture of, 

834. 

in raisins, 932. 

in the liver, nature of, 866. 

— inactive and inverted, 100, 468, 


Sugar, inverted, patent process for pre- 
paring, 425. 

neutral and inverted, 100, 468. 

physiology of, in relation to the 

blood, 486. 

— — preparation of, from sap of beet- 
root, 931. 

production of, from starch, 932. 

proportion of, to the weight of 

beetroots, 619. 

quantity of, in grapes cut at 

various stages of their growth, 179. 

rapid estimation of, in raw and 

refined commercial sugars, 64. 

raw, experiments with Scheibleoc’s 

method of analysing, 144. 

raw, valuation of, 520. 

Soheibler’s new process for the 

estimation of, in beet, 687. 

— ulmie compounds formed from, by 
the action of acids, 538. 

volumetric estimation of, by an 

ammoniacal copper test, giving reduc- 
tion without precipitation, 612. 

volumetric estimation of the re- 
ducing power of, 768. 

Sugar b^. See Beet. 

Sugar lime, direct decomposition of, 931. 
Sugar solutionsj action of bone-black on, 
768. 

SugM syrups, bleaching of, by ozone, 

Sugars, cupric test pellets for, 761. 

raw, occurrence of vanillm in, 646. 

various, behaviour of, with alka- 
line, copper, and mercury solutions, 
758. 

various, behaviour of, with Poh- 

ling’s solution, 66. 

various, reducing power of, 759. 

Suint, 520. 

Sulphommemetatoluic acid, oxidation of, 
473. 

Sulphonilic acid, and its salts, 239, 320. 
Sulphates, alkalimoirio estimation of, 
744. 

anhydrous, heat of formation of, 

82. 

of mono- and poly-hydrio alcohols 

and carbohydrates, 28. 

volumetric estimation of, 576. 

Sulphinio acids, constitution of, 810. 
Sulphonamidoparatoluic add, 257. 
Sulphones, new syntbosis of, 810. 
Sulphonic acids, action of j^sod «lkftli« 
on, 820. 

from isomeric nitramido- and 

diamido-benzenes, 894. 

Sulphonic group, influence of nitro- and 
amido-groups on a, entering the ben- 
zene molecule, 288. 
Sulphonterephthalio add, 257. 
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Sulphiip, an experiment -with, 700. 

— - condition in wliioh it exists in coal, 
708. 

estimation of, in natural sulpliidea, 

189. 

estimation of, in pyrites, 744. 

free, oceurrenco of, in iiie dry dis- 
tillation of tar, 831. 

heat of combustion of, 785. 

— — organic compounds, easy process 
for detecting, 848. 

— mode of action of, as a remedy 
against vino-disoase, 281. 

— oxidation of, in gas when burnt, 
355. 

— oxygen-acids of, 5. 

Sidphiir-baths, observations on, 196. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, behaviour of, 

with the salts of the heavy metals, 
746. 

Sulphuric acid, chemical equivalent of, 
438. 

chamber, introduction of 

nitric acid into, along with the steam, 
196. 

estimation of, in must and 

wine, 686. 

estimation of nitrous com- 
pounds in the manufacture of, 745. 

etherification of, 796. 

__ _ pjiesenoe of, in roilk, 423. 
Sulphuric a^ydride, heat of vaporisation 
693. 

monoohloride, action of, on alco- 
hols, 310. 

Sulphurous acid, detection of, in wine, 
680. 

anhydride, action of, on the oxides 

of the alkaline earth-metals, 606. 
Sumach loaves, tannin of, 732. 

Sun, existence of carbon in the coronal 
atmosphoro of, 429. 

Sunlight, continuous, influence of, on 
plants, 911. 

Sun*a rays, measurement of the actinism 
of, 685. 

Superphosphate, influence of the physi- 
cal condition of, on its value, 60. 

manure experiments with, 507. 

■ action of sulphuric acid on phos- 

phates, in connection with the manu- 
facture of, 425. 

analysis of, 140. 

— containing iron and aluminium, 
retrogradation of, 703* 

from pure tricalcium phosphate, 

141. 

mineral, analysis of, 676- 

— - reduction of, 671. 

Sweat, influence of the secretion of, on 
the elimination of nitrogenised decom- 
position-products, 818. 


Sweet potato-rot, 916. 

Swine, feeding experiments on, 724. 
Sylvane, 663. 

action of hydrochloric acid on, 

663. 

Symphytum asperrUmm as a fodder, 
735. 

Synanthrose, 619. 

Syrups, fermentations produced in pre- 
paring, from beet juice by diffuaon, 
519. 


T. 

Tatgmc acid, 267. 

Tannin, artificial, 122. 

in wine, 775. 

— of oak-bark, influence of soil on, 
920. 

of sumach leaves, 732. 

solutions, action of light and dark- 
ness on, 908. 

Tanning, mineral, 427. 

Tanialates, American, analyBis of some, 
631. 

Tar, animal, compounds from, 267. 

occurrence of free sulphur in the 

dry distillation of, 831. 

Taraxacum root, 720. 

TDartar in must and wine, 774. 

Tartaric add, action of iodine on the 
silver salt of, 801. 

preparation of the ethereal 

salts of, 876. 

Tartronic acid, 629, 

Ta^ja, 721. 

Tellurium, vapour-density of, 847. 

Temperature, influence of, in the pre- 
paration of ozone, 90. 

of decomposition of vapours, 209, 

298. 

determinations, calorimetric^, 434. 

Tendons, distribution of phosphate in, 
275. 

Tencriffe, the function of respiration at 
various attitudes on the Island and 
Pe^ of, 483. 

Tensions of saturated vapours, compari- 
son of the curves of, 435. 

Terebenthene, electrolysis of, 479. 

Imvorotaay, action of alcohol and 

sulphuric acid on, 559. 

fevoiotary , frcmi Erench turpentine 

oil, 559. 

monohydrate, 479. 

— hydrate^ 569. 

Terephthalic acid, dibromo-, and its 
Bafts, 632. 

Terpene, ImvorotaTy, from French tur- 
pentine oil, changes produced byhy- 
obcation and dehydration in, 402. 
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Terpene, dihydrochloride, 403. 

hydrate, ItBvorotary, 402. 

monochlorhydrate, 403. 

Terpenes, hydration of, 264. 

Tertiary aromatic bases, compounds of 
benzotrichlonde with, 239. 

bases, ferro- and fern- cyanides of 

certain, 98 

butyl cyanato, 228. 

Tetrabromodibenzylen© - paradimethyl- 
phenylamine, 8i9, 
Tetracetodioxybenzhydrol, 668. 
Tetracctylquinide, 31^. 

Tetramylic acid, monoohloro-, behaviour 
of, on fusion, 680. 

Tetr^ednte Huallanoa, Peru, 

220 

TeiiHJiydroxytriphenylmethane, 644. 
Tetramethylammonium nitrate, forma- 
tion of, 545. 

Tetramefdiyldiamidodiphenylmethane, 

108. 

Tetramethyldiamidotriphenylmethane, 

40. 

Tetramethylmetephenylenediainine, ac- 
tion of bromacetylbenzene on, 639. 
— and its salts, 111. 
Tetramethylparaphenylenediamine, ac- 
tion of oxidising agents on, 111. 

colouring matters obtained by the 

oxidation of. 111. 

Tetramethylplienylenediflinine ferrocya- 
nides, 99. 

Tetramethyltolylenediamine, 109. 
Tetraphenol, or furfuraue, 663. 
Tetraphenylethane, vapour-deusify of, 
679. 

Tetraphenylethylene, 658, 

Tetratbionio acid, 215. 

Tetrethylcholauic acid, 723. 

Tetrethyl citrate, 36, 

Tetrolio acid, action of phosphorus 
pentachlonde on, 626, 

and its homologues, 625. 

Thapsia, false, or deka, resin from, 
718. 

Thapsia garganica^ 718. 

Tliapsic acid, 718. 

Thaumasite, 16. 

Thermal absorption of dames, 206. 
Thermobarograph, 783. 

TheixQOchemiccd researches, 363. 
Thermochemistry of cuprous chloride, 
208. 

Thermoelectric properties of liquids, 
431. 

Thermometer electro-capillary, 206. 
Thiacetic acid, denvatives of, 33. 
Thiacetomethylamlide, 557. 
Tbiacetotoluidides, two isomeric, melting 
points of, 557- 
Thiomides, 556. 


Thiocarbamide, action of monochlor- 
ocetylcarbamide on, 631. 

notion of monochloracotyldimethyl- 

carbnmide on, 631. 

di-isobutyl-, 548. 

dinaphthyl-, 245. 

diorthotolyl-, 244. 

lactyl-, 312. 

— mono- and di-anisyl-, 642. 

monobromophenjl-, 634. 

monophonyl-, action of alcoholic 

ammonia on, 44. 

phenylbromophonyl-, 634. 

propionyl-, 312. 

— - tertiary amyl-, 548. 

tertiary butyl-, 648. 

tolyl-, ortho- and para-, 386. 

tol>lethyl-, ortho- and para-, 387. 

tolylphenyl-, ortho- and para-, 

887. 

Thiocarbamides, aromatic, 44. 
Thiocarbimide, acetoxy-, 659. 

aoeioxypbenyl-, 888. 

amidophenyl-, 388. 

bromophenyl-, 633. 

chloronitrophenyl-, 387. 

anilidophenyl-, 888. 

ohlorophenyl-, 387. 

— — — base worn, 888. 

— ethoxyi>henyl-, 388. 

— ^ phenyl-phenyl-, 389. 

tertiary amyl-, 648. 

Thiocarbimides, a series of aromatic 

bases isomeric with, 387. 

ohlorophenyl-, 388. 

Thiocyanates, use in calico pnnfing, 
358. 

TliiodiglycoUio aeid,|286. 

Thiodihxotic acid, new method of prepar- 
ing, 238. 

Thioformobromanilido, 634. 

Thioglycolhc add, chavactorislio reaction 
of, 236. 

nitroso-, and its salts, 630. 

Thiohydantoin, action of ohloriuc and 
bromine on, 631. 

decomposition of, by barium h\- 

drate, 236. 

dibromo-, 631. 

formula of, 46. 

synthesis of, 877. 

Thiohydantoins, formulae of, 44. 
Thiophenol, action of sulphuric acid on, 
810. 

Thiosulphonates, ^nthesis of ethereal 
salts of, 812. 

Thiotetrapyridine, action of dilute nitric 
acid on, 672. 

• distaJlation of, with metallic copper, 

Thomsonite, liutonite, and other forms 
of, 635. 
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Thymol, nitro-, action of nitric acid on 
the metlijl other of, 883. 

action of, on monochloracotio acid, 

393. 

influence of, on germination, 836. 

liquid, 892. 

ethers of, products of the oxidation 

of the, 246. 

monobromo", methyl ether of, 884. 

nitroBo-, crystalline form 648. 

Thymoloarboiyho acid, 889. 
TliymolglycoUamide, 880. 
ThymolglycoUio acids and their salts, 
888 . 

Thymoxyacetio acid, 393. 

Thulia, 7. 

Thulium, 7. 

Tin, chemical composition of the hy- 
drated oxides of, 849. 

Clarke’s method for the separation 

of, from arsenic and antimony, 289. 
Tinctures, analytical examination of, 
194. 

Tmning solution, 426. 

Titanatos from Sm&hmd, 15. 
Titaniferous iron ore, 16. 

Titanium tetrachloride, compound of, 
with acetic chloride, 624. 

Tobacco, influence of manures on the 
combustibility of, 417. 

— — Italian, improvement of, 200. 

manured, amount of oblonne in, 

417. 

combustibility of, 417. 

Tokay wines, analysis of, 838, 

Tolane, oxidation of, 269. 

dibromide, 259. 

tetrachloiiie, peculiar formation 

of, 269. 

Tolueue, a new base obtained by the 
perchlorination of, 887. 

and its derivatives, action of bro- 
mine on, 878. 

orthonitro-, anthranUic acid from, 

648. 

paradiamido-, 162. 

a-Toluenedisulphonio aoid, constitution 
of, 889. 

Toluonedithiaootic aoid, S3. 
Toluenemetasulphonio acid, Beoknrt’s, 
810, 

Toluenemonosulphonio acids, 256. 
a-Toluic alcohol, amines corresponding 
with, 241. 

Tolnidine, corbamides derived from, 246. 
compounds of, with mercuric bro- 
mide and iodide, 632. 

— — crude, estimation of metatoluidine 
in, 110. 

dibromo-, 879. 

dinitro-, symmetrical, preparation 

of, 636. 

VOL. XXXVIII. 


Tonlidine, nitro-, orystallino form of, 
105. 

Toluidines, dimethyl-, action of benz- 
aldehyde on, 636. 

Toluquinone, trihydroxy-, 114. 
a-Toluylamide (phenymeetamido), his- 
tory of, 650. 

Tolyl chloride, 161, 

Tolyldimethylamidophenylsulphone, 106^ 
Tolylenediamines, 162. 

Tolylglycocine, 713. 

Tolylphenol, 161. 

Tolylphosphinic acid, 641. 
Tolyphosphorous acid, 641, 
Tolylnrethane, 713. 

Tonga, 886. 

Traoh^es, minerals contained in certain, 
from the ravine of Biveau Gh?ande> at 
Mont Dore, 225. 

Transpiration of plants, influence of 
nutritive material on, 335. 

Trap of West Rock, New Haven, Conn., 
T7.S., composition of, 586. 

Trees, light, shade, and soil, studied in 
their influence on the growth of, 566. 

quantity and distribution of water 

in, 912. 

sap of, and specific gravity of their 

wood, 912. 

Tropelnes, 714. 

Triacetonamine, producls of oxidation 
of, lOL 

chromates, 101. 

Triacelyl-cotoin, 326. 
Triacetyl-phlobaphene, 660. 
Triallyiamine, 99. 

Trianoaperma Jioifolia, 721. 
Trianospermin, 7&. 

Tribenzoylmoiphine, 407. 
Tribenzoylphlobaphene, 660. 

Triealeium phosphate, pure, superphos- 
phates from, 141. 

Tricarballylic acid, 864. 

occurrence of, in beet juice, 

86 . 

Tricai'bopyridemcacid and its salts, 896. 
Trichloracetic cyanide, 86, 

action of hydrochloric arid 

on, 86. 

TriohloracetylcarboxyHc arid, 36. 
Tridecylic arid, 34. 

Triethyl citrate and its derivatives, 36. 
Tri-isobutylene, 230. 

oxidation of, 230. 

QDrimellitic acid, 265. 

anhydride, 266. 

Trimethylamido-phenolammomum chlo- 
ride, 638. 

Trimethylamine, oonuneroial, 159. 

from beet-root molasses, 283. 

thennochemistiy of, 787. 

Trimethylcorbamine and its salts, 645. 

4 I 
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TrimetliyTinetaplienylenediamine, trini- 

tro', 111. 

D^iinfitl2ylnit3*ophenolMixinoiiiuni, 637. 

— — iodide and its salts, 638. 
llriniethylparaiiiidobenzeiieaTdplionio 
acid, 322. 

Tiiinetliylpairaplienylenediamine, 111. 
TrimethylpamphenylenediaanmeiiitroBar 

mine, nitro-, 111. 
Trimethyltriamidobenzeiie, 111. 

diacetyl-derivative of. 111. 

Trmitrazoxyplienetol, 467. 

Trioxymaleic acid and its salts, 878. 
Trioxymethylene, 26. 

Triphenylarsme, 897. 

■ — sulpHde, 897. 

Tiiphenylbenzene, vapour-densiiy of, 
679. 

Triphenylcarbinol, tetramethyldiamido-, 
40. 

TiiplienylcarbinoIortlLOcarboxylic acid, 
660. 

Tripbenylethylainine, 242. 

bydrochloride, 241. 

Tripbenylmetbane, amide- and its salts, 
661. 

derivatives of pbenolpbtbaleln, 668. 

diamido-, 89, 661, 813. 

diamido-, and its salts, 661. 

diamido-, compound o^ mth ben- 
zene, 662. 

diamido-, oxidation of, 662. 

-■ — metanitro-diamido-, oxidation of, 

668 . 

tetrametliyldiamido-, 40, 

— — triamido- (j^eudo^ucaniline), a 
new, 662, 

Tripbenylmethanecarboxylio acid, 660. 

a-dichlopo-, 655. 

ITrisulphodiphenyl hyponitrite, 477, 
Trithiobasic mercuric sulphate, 167. 
Tropic acid, artificial formation of, 

■ 472. 

obloro-, 472. 

Tropidin e676. 

platinoch loride, 675. 

Tubes, sealed, oven for boating, 846. 
Tungstates, reaction of, in presence of 
mannitol, 30. 

Tungsten, estimation of, in steel, and in 
their alloys with iron, 288. 
Tungsten-bronze, 167 
Qhmgsten-manganese bronze, 199. 
Tuniein, 283. 

Turf, nitrogen in, 844. 

Turnips, composition of two varieties of, 
917. 

influence of soluble and insoluble 

phosphates as manure for, 186. 
Turpentine, atmospheric oxidation of, 


Turpentine, hydrochloride, action of 
sodium on, 669. 

Tyrosine, constitution of, 473. 

formation of hydroparacouniaric 

acid from, 254. 

in potatoes, 342. 


u. 

Ulmic compounds formed from sugar 
by the action of acids, 638. 

synthesis of, 482. 

Ultramarine, 156. 

compounds, 217, 367. 

green, action of silver nitrate on, 

368. 

silver-, decomposition of, 367. 

Ultra-violet absorption spectra of ethe- 
real salts of nitric and nitrous acids, 
202 . 

— rays of the spectra, absorption 

of, by organio substances, 480. 

Umbeliol, 670. 

UndecyUe acid, conversion of laurio acid 
into, 84. 

Unsaturated componnds, addition of 
oxygen to, 231. 

Uraninite (pitchblende) from Brancli- 
ville, Conn., U.S., chemical composi- 
tion of, 630. 

Uranium, fluorine compounds of, 863. 

minerals from North Carolina, 96. 

oxide, precipitation of, by ammo- 
nia, 189. 

oxvfluo-compounds, combination 

of, with fluorides of the alkali molals, 
794. 

separation of iron from, 189. 

Uranotil, 96. 

Urea, estimation of, 513. 

— ebtimation of, by sodium hj^jw- 
bromite, 68X. 

estimation of, in urine, 613. 

pure, preparation of, 681. 

quantitative estimation of, C8I. 

platiuochlondo, 104. 

Ureides, eontribution to the knowledge 
of, 681. 

Ui*etbane, hemithiobromophonyl-, 634. 

metatolyl-, 713. 

orthotolyl-, 246. 

thiobromophenyl-, 634. 

Urine, estimation of urea in, 613. 

indican from, 46. 

normal, some ingredients of, 907. 

of herbivora, source of liippuric 

acid on, 173. 

of herbivorous animals, ocourrenee 

of a reducing substauco in, 332. 
Urusito, 616. 
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Valoraldeliyde, action of acetic chlo- 
ride on, 469. 

Valeric acid from active amyl alcohol, 
628. 

■ normal, lactone of, 799. 

omido-, (amidodimethylacetie 

acid), 101. 

Valerylene, transformation of, into cy- 
mono and hydrocarbons of the ben- 
zene series, 710. 

Vanadates, a new property of, 627. 
Vanadinite, 16. 

Vanillin from sugar, 864. 

occurrence of, in certain kinds of 

raw sugar, 467, 646. 

Vapour, variation of the tension of, 
emitted above and below the point 
of fusion, 605. 

Vapour-densities, Meyer’s method of 
determining, 841. 

modiJBlcation of Meyer’s ap- 
paratus for the determination of, 
481. 

observations on, 433. 

of anhydrous and hydrated 

formic and acetic acids, 868. 

of selenium and tellurium, 

847. 

— of the alkali-metals, 434. 

Vapour-density apparatus, V. Meyer’s 
modification of, 743. 

— determinations in the vapour 

of phosphorus jwntasulphide, 679. 

determinations, Meyer’s, 824. 

— of iodine, 606, 788, 846. 

of isoindole, 660. 

of stannous chloride, 219. 

of the viscous polymeride of 

isobutaXdehyde, 620. 

Vapour-tension of the halogen-deriva- 
tires of ethane, 618. 

Vapours, mixed, critical point of, 842. 

of saline solutions, tension of, 

211 . 

>■ ■ — saturated, comparison of the curves 
of the tension of, 486. 

' ' saturated, relations between the 
pressures, temperatures, and densities 
of, 692. 

— — temperature of decomposition of, 
209, 293. 

Vaseline, 930. 

Vegetable duets, functions of, 911. 

— — matter, permeation o^ by water, 
823. 

substances, estimation of albumi- 
noids in, 862. 

Vegetables, existence of ammonia in, 

668 . 

Vegetation, effect of acid gases on, 496, 
497. 

Veratnm mride^ 170. 


Vesbine, 445. 

Vesbium, 446, 611. 

Vetch, common, growth of, 667. 

Vine, ash of different parts of, 183. 

Vine disease, mode of action of sulphur 
as a remedy against, 281. 

Vinegar, formation of, by bacteria, 
384. 

Vines, diseased, composition of leaves of, 
416. 

raising of, from seed, 418. 

researches on the bleeding of, 

133. 

Vitriol exits, direct method of testing, 
for nitrogen compounds, 746. 

Volcanic from Cotopaxi, 97. 

dust which fell January 4th, 1880, * 

at Dominica, 458. 

glass, capillary, of Xilauea, Hawaii, 

called Pole’s hair, composition of, 
636. 

Volcanos of Emid in the Valle del Sacco 
(Home), lavas of, 226. 

Volhard’s permanganate method of ti- 
trating manganese, 585. 

Voltaic condenser, a new, 521. 

pile, constant and powerful, 686. 

Volume, influence of, in the preparation 
of ozone, 90. 

Volumes of solutions of hydrated salts, 
relation of, to their wa^ of compo- 
sition, 212. 


w. 

Waste liquids, injury to fishes by, 490. 
Water, a peculiar, 691. 

action of, on lead piping, 198. 

action of, on silicon and boron 

flnoiides, 435. 

action of, on zinc and lead, 766. 

anfdysis, 139. 

decomposition of, 686. 

detection of, in alcohol and ether, 

679. 

estimation of oxygen dissolved in, 

421. 

filtered through dry soil, caldum 

carbonate in, 59. 

• from sugar works, purification of, 

930. 

hard and soft, effect of, on the 

brewing of beer, 698. 

impure, infiuence o^ on the health, 

488. 

industrid efilnent, injurious effect 

of, on soils and plants, 497. 

influence of the supply of, on the 

elimination of nitrogenised decompo- 
sition products, 818. 

4 Z# Si 
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■V\"ater, lowering of tlie freozing point 
of, by pressure, 84p. 

method for determining the tem- 
porary hardness of, 923. 

— methods for indicating the pre- 
sence of or^mc matter in, 290. 

of the JFerdinandbbrunuq^ueUe at 

Manenbad, Bohemia, 306. 

of the Oberbrunneu, Flinsberg, 

aUesia, 226. 

of the Biver Tartly, 21. 

refuse-, purflScation of, 830. 

sjiecific heat of, 601. 

which aecompamed the Tolcanio 

dust which fell January 4th, 1880, at 
Dominica, 453. 

Wator-gas system, Strong’s, 930. 

Waters, estimation of organic nitrogen 
in, 62. 

four, for Turin, analyses of, 691. 

notes on some analyses of, 62. 

— of County Dubhn, 766. 

Wax, detection of, 763. 

Weldon manganese *‘inud” and some 
similar compounds, composition of, 
219, 868, 611, 704. 

process, composition and ansdysis 

of the hinoxide of manganese re- 
coTered in, 528. 

Wheat, manuring experiments with, 
608,738, 922. 

— oiled, detection of, 929. 

Whey, a new albuminoid in, 274. 

White of egg, non-identily of the albu- 
minoids of orystallin with, 815. 

Wine, adulterated, physiological influ- 
ence of, 174. 

adulteration of, 191. 

analysis, 586, 680. 

detection of salicylic acid in, 

352. 

detection of sulphurous acid in, 

680. 

estimation of glycerol in, 612. 

foreign colou^g matters in, 

191. 

free tartaric acid in, 775. 

inversion of beet-sngar for, 833. 

preparation of, 200. 

red, detection of rosaniiine in, 

680. 

tannin in, 775. 

tartar and tartaric acid in, 774. 

— time of first drawing of, 617. 

— valuation of, 421. 

Wine-extract, estimation of, 515, 928. 
Wines, red, artificial colouring of, 

927. 

Tohay, analyses of, 833. 

Wood, destruotivo action of, on salicylic 
a^520. 

Wood’s metal, q»eciflc gravity of, 679. 


Woody fibre estimation, 588. 

Wool, products ol tho oxidation of, 
460. 


X. 

Xanthic acid as a precipitant for albu'- 
min, 766. 

Xylene derivatives, 562. 

Xylic acid, its preparation and deriva- 
tives, 262. 

Xylophosphinic add, 611. 
XyiophoBphorous acid, 641. 

Xyloquinol, 653. 

chloro-, 653. 

Xyloqninone, 653. 

Xylylanudo, 252. 

Xylylanilido, 252. 

Xylylie chloride, 252. 


Y. 

Yeast, amount of, formed during fer- 
mentation, 728. 

— application of potatoes and nn- 
dried 3aaialt in the preparation of, 
200 . 

estimation of the value of raw- 

material in the preparation of, 833. 

expemnents on various kinds of, 

833. 

improvements in treatment of, 

777. 

ledthin and nuclem in, 816. 

malt combings a bOiu*co of, 618. 

pressed, rjo as a material for, 

777. 

— souring of, 518. 

Yerba mansa^ essontiul oil of, 721. 

Tew, chomistpy ol, 899. 

Ytterbia, 704. 

Ytterbium, atomic weight and chamc- 
terisUe sdts of, 703. 

Yttria-group, spectra of the oarthb 
of, 7. 


Z. 

Zinc, action of water on, 766. 

actual state of tho esiimation of, 

748. 

arsenates of, 216, 217. 

existence of, in all primarv rocks 

and in sea waters of oU ages, 708. 

tinning, 425. 

valuation of, 826. 
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Zinc, with iridium, ruthenium, and rho- 
dium, action of acids on alloys of, 
707. 

ammonium oxide, 852. 

cadmium, and copper, separation 

of, 748. 

oxide, characteristics of, 701. 

in alkaline solutions, 852. 


Zinc, potassium oxide, 852. 

sodium oxide, 852. 

Zino-blende from Bothenburg, analysis 
of, 857. 

Zinc-dust, -valuation of, 826. 
Zinnwaldite, 533. 

Zircon from the Isergebirge, 869. 
Zirconium derivatives, 6. 


EERATA. 


Page 

69 

110 

182 

248 

249 

880 

465 

856 ^" 

868 

860 


Line 

22 for criticised read confirmed. 

26 „ but „ and that. 

13 and 14 from bottom, /or dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine ethoxamate 
read ethylic dimethyl-^-pheujlenedianune-oxamate. 

In the table at bottom of the pa^, cols. 3 and 4 rive sp. heat of equal 
-weights of the soil, cols. 5 and 6 that of equal vds. 

18 from bottom, dele “ Acid.*’ 

16 from top, /or dimethyl methylpyrogaDate read dimethylic methyl- 
pyro^illate. 

8 In this abstract /or ** fibrin ” read “ fibre ” or cellulose.” 

6 for hypoohlorous* read hydrochloric. 

18 „ iodide „ chloride. 

2 from top, /or read — -5. 

2 2 

1 „ dele “ and.” 

8 « f^^ “ Huitzucs ” read Euitzuc.” 

21 „ „ 9*18 read 0T8. 

22 „ „ 2-99 „ 2*92. 


• This error occurs in the original paper. 
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